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'GET  OUR  TROOPS  OUT  OF  RUSSIA,"  SAYS 
RUSSELL,  SCENTING  DANGER 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Member  of  the  American  Commission  Sent   by  President   Wilson  to    Visit  Russia  in  1917. 

(We  present  here  the  view  of  Mr.  Russell  with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  Allied  troops,  and  par- 
icularlij  American  troops,  shoiM  remain  in  Russia.  We  feel  that  his  view  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based 
pon  information  gained  while  in  Russia.  Former  Premier  Kerensky,  who  at  first  favored  Allied  intervention, 
WW  agrees  with  Air.  Russell  that  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  is  defeating  their  own  purpose. 

A     PARIS  despatch,  printed  in  the  closing  days  of  Decem- 
ber,  said  that  the  Allied  governments  had  decided  to 
send  no  more  troops  to  Russia,  the  milit3.ry  and  other 
ifficulties  being  deemed  too  great. 

All  fair-minded  persons,  familiar  with  the  actual  situation 
I  Russia,  must  have  been  moved  to  pray  that  this  particular 
iece  of  cable  news  might  happen  to  be  true. 

Assuredly,  being  true,  it  would  much  approve  the  sound 
isdom  of  the  Allied  governments.  On  every  ground  of  policy 
nd  of  righteousness  we  should  send  no  more  troops  to  Russia, 
/ith  all  possible  speed  and  diligence  we  should  withdraw  what 
'oops  we  have  there  now. 

I  We  may  as  well  be  warned  of  the  facts.  If  we  continue  to 
eddle  in  the  affairs  of  Russia  we  shall  arise  some  fine  spring 
orning  to  read  that  the  people  there  have  cooped  up  the 
llied  forces  in  Archangel  and  are  about  to  go  in  and  push 
lem  off  the  dock. 

■  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  preposterous  and  intolerable 
\,  tr  a  democracy  and  most  disgusting  to  a  democracy's  thought- 

il  citizens.    For  this  will  be  the  unhandsome  choice  then 
,  inded  to  us,  simply  this  and  nothing  more: 
f:  >  Either  we  must  send  a  very  large  army  to  Russia,  esti- 

ated  by  some  authorities  at  a  minimum  of  half  a  million  men, 

nd  must  carry  on  a  war  that  will  last  for  years ; 
Or  we  shall  be  shown  ofF  the  premises  at  the  toe  of  a  large, 

nsightly  boot. 

^  At  once  the  natural  and  patriotic  instinct  of  a  hair-trigger 
iind  will  be  to  say  that  under  such  conditions,  by  jinks,  we 
ill  not  withdraw.  This  country  never  accepted  defeat  and 
ever  will.  We  are  not  to  be  coerced  or  frightened  by  any- 
ody  and  other  people  might  as  well  understand  it. 


Yes.  But  kindly  observe  once  more  the  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem. Half  a  million  men  for  maybe  ten  years  to  carry  on  a 
war  that  is  no  affair  of  ours,  without  just  cause  or  provoca- 
tion, waged  to  compel  another  people  to  abandon  a  form  of 
government  we  do  not  happen  to  like — every  one  of  us  knows 
in  his  heart  that  this  is  merely  impossible.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  a  democratic  country.  It  can  make  war  only 
by  and  with  the  consent  and  constant  support  of  its  people. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  about  the  masses  of  these  people  than 
that  they  would  never  support  such  a  war.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  thing  is  just  unthinkable.  It  never  could 
happen. 

With  the  utmost  reluctance  and  difficulty  we  entered  upon 
a  just  and  righteous  war  for  a  great  principle.  We  could 
never  enter  upon  an  unjust  and  unrighteous  war  for  no  prin- 
ciple at  all. 

And  there  is,  it  may  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  a  possible 
hair-trigger  minority,  not  the  least  humiliation  or  defeat  in 
pulling  out  of  Russia  now.  The  conditions  that  induced  us 
to  go  there  have  totally  changed.  When  we  joined  with  the 
Allied  governments  in  the  Russian  expedition  the  war  was  still 
on  and  to  many  eminent  observers  its  issue  was  stiU  doubtful. 
The  Germans  were  advancing  upon  Paris;  no  force  had  yet 
appeared  on  the  western  front  strong  enough  to  stop  them. 
A  great  part  of  these  triumphant  German  armies  had  come 
from  the  old  Russian  front,  abandoned  after  Brest-Litovsk. 
If  we  could  reestablish  that  front,  or  even  a  part  of  it,  many 
of  these  German  divisions  must  be  withdrawn  again  for  Russia. 

Also,  the  brave  Czecho-Slovaks  appealed  strongly  to  us. 
Volchtarily  they  had  formed  an  army  to  fight  Germany.  To 
abandon    them  would  be  exceedingly  cowardly  and  shameful. 
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It  is  well  to  emphasize  these  facts  now  because  there  is 
presently  to  burst  upon  this  subject  a  storm  of  criticism  in 
which  many  things  will  be  forgotten  that  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. One  of  them  may  be  that  the  reasons  prompting  the 
United  States  to  consent  to  intervention  were  strong  and 
its  general  purpose  was  good. 

But  these  reasons  no  longer  exist.  The  war  is  over,  the 
far-famed  Brest-Litovsk  is  knocked  galley  west  and  as  if  it  had 
never  existed,  no  Germany  is  left  to  fight,  the  seized  territories 
of  Russia  are  about  to  be  returned  to  her,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
have  a  free  and  independent  country  of  their  own  to  which 
they  can  return,  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth  left  to  inter- 
vene about  except  the  form  of  government,  or  alleged  govern- 
ment, that  the  Russian  people  seem  to  prefer. 

President  Wilson's  enlightened  utterances  on  the  right  of 
self-determination  are  the  best  exposition  of  American  thought 
on  this  subject.  They  leave  us  one  plain  road  out  of  the  mess 
and  the  one  plain  duty  to  tread  that  road  with  the  utmost 
expedition. 

Troops  Anger  Russians 

The  truth  is  something  else  had  fallen  in  besides  the  cele- 
brated Brest-Litovsk,  and  that  is  the  roseate  promise  of  cer- 
tain Russians  that  at  the  appearance  of  the  Allied  forces  the 
Russian  people  would  run  with  open  arms  to  greet  them.  The 
Russian  people  are  running  with  arms,  true  enough,  but  not 
the  kind  specified  in  these  feverish  dreams.  All  the  real  news 
from  Russia  (which,  as  usual,  is  very  different  from  the 
printed)  shows  that  every  day  resentment  grows  against  the 
presence  of  alien  armed  forces  on  Russian  soil.  All  classes 
of  people  are  gathering  behind  the  half-witted  government, 
such  as  it  is ;  the  boast  of  Trotzky  that  he  would  have  a  mil- 
lion men  to  hurl  back  the  invader  is  very  likely  to  be  made 
good;  the  old  imperial  munition  plants  and  gun  factories  are 
running  full  tUt;  and  before  long  the  intervening  troops  will 
be  met  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  veteran  soldiers,  well 
equipped  and  passably  commanded.    How  about  that? 

As  to  whether  we  should  ever  have  gone  into  Russia  there 
may  be  two  opinions,  but  that  is  not  the  point  now.  We 
went  in,  the  whole  situation  changed  on  us,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  there  that  is  consistent  with  our  professions  or  our  prin- 
ciples, and  now  is  the  time  to  get  out. 

And  as  to  the  going  in,  while  all  the  motives  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  were  fine,  good  and  not  open  to  criticism, 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  consented  to  intervention  if  it 
had  seen  the  elements  and  forces  in  Europe  that  were  interven- 
tion's original,  ablest,  most  adroit  and  most  persistent  advo- 
cates.  These  were : 

Holders  of  old  Russian  bonds  that  believed  intervention 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevics  would  validate  their  in- 
vestments ; 

Congenital  monarchists  and  professional  reactionaries, 
persons  that  utterly  (and  in  private)  fiercely  rejected  the  phi- 
losophy of  democracy  and  believed  in  autocratic  rule,  persons 
that  because  of  prejudices  and  convictions  wished  to  see  in 
Russia  the  return  of  the  old  system; 

The  emigrants,  beneficiaries  of  the  old  regime  that  had  fled 
at  the  first  crash  of  the  revolution  and  now  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  good  old  things  they  used  to  have; 

Former  oflScers  in  the  Russian  army,  now,  of  course,  out 


of  a  job,  whose  pet  theory  was  that  the  Russian  masses  wen 
dogs;  I 
Certain  elements  in  the  business  world  influenced  by  thi 
bondholders ; 

Certain  elements  in  the  social  world  imitative  of  or  influ 
enced  by  the  monarchists. 

This  was  the  lot.   I  saw  them  at  work ;  I  ought  to  know. 

Russia's  Right  to  Choose 

There  must  next  be  added  the  honest,  excellent  people  de 
luded  by  these  into  accepting  the  fabricated  account  of  cod 
ditions  and  tendencies  in  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  su 
perficially  the  idea  of  intervention  still  has  a  certain  charir 
Here  are  the  wretched  Bolshevics  that  have  set  up  this  ridicu 
lous,  eccentric  machine  now  working  such  deadly  injury  to  th 
poor  Russian  people.  If  the  land  were  once  cleared  of  thes 
low,  besotted  creatures  Russia  would  get  to  her  feet,  adopt 
sane  and  progressive  government,  and  all  would  go  well  then 
after.  Nothing  is  needed  except  to  defeat  the  Bolshevics,  an 
of  course  the  troops  of  the  AUies,  having  defeated  the  bes 
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troops  of  Germany,  could  easily  attend  to  these  raving  fellows 
■  of  Russia,  provided  we  sent  enough  of  the  Allied  forces.  Be- 
hold then  the  salvation  of  Russia! 

Meantime  we  are  overlooking  two  facts  that  are  the  real 
heart  of  the  whole  business.  The  first  is  that  whether 
Russia  is  to  be  ruled  by  Bolshevics  or  Menshevics  is 
wholly,  absolutely  and  infallibly  a  matter  for  Russia  to 
determine  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  try  to  decide  it 
than  we  should  have  to  dictate  which  political  party  shall 
govern  Great  Britain.  The  other  is  that  most  Russians, 
except  those  outside  of  their  country  for  their  country's 
good,  bitterly  resent  our  interference,  just  as  the  British 
would  resent  our  interference  with  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain  or  we  should  resent  British  interference  with  our 
own. 

That  being  the  case,  we  have  no  reason  to  linger,  unless  we 
are  thinking  of  setting  up  by  force  a  government  in  Russia 
that  the  people  do  not  like.  Setting  it  up  by  forra  and  then 
by  force  keeping  it  up. 


1 


No  Sympathy  With  Bolshevism 


^  All  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  the  least  sympathy 
with  Bolshevism.  Nobody  alive  has  less  time  for  Bolshevism 
and  Bolshevics.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  inspect  both  at 
close  range  and  the  view  left  no  room  for  illusion  about  either. 
Bolshevism  does  not  provide  a  good  form  of  government.  It 
provides  a  very  bad  form  of  government.  I  can  with  my  feet 
Jevise  a  better  form  of  government  than  Bolshevism.  Neverthe- 
less, if  that  is  what  the  people  of  Russia  prefer,  their  preference 
IS  their  own  business  and  none  of  ours  and  we  ought  to  get  out 
ind  let  them  attend  to  their  own  business  in  their  own  way. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  press  sometimes  teems 
.vith  the  letters  and  articles  of  excited  persons,  overwhelmed 
ivith  a  first  sense  of  the  revolutionary  and  anarchistic  nature 
5f  the  Bolshevic  dreams  and  convinced  that  we  ought  to  do 
jomething  about  such-uprooting  doctrines,  beginning  with  the 
leating  up  of  the  Russians  that  accept  them.  These  gentle- 
I  nen  have  never  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  if  we  have  a  right 
;o  regulate  afFairs  in  Russia  that  we  do  not  like  other  nations 
lave  the  right  to  regulate  afFairs  in  the  United  States  that 
:hey  do  not  like,  but  if  they  will  kindly  think  of  it  they  will  see 
hat  there  is  no  escape  from  it. 

Also,  if  we  do  not  like  Bolshevism,  that  again  is  one  of 
;he  best  reasons  why  we  should  be  on  our  way  out  of  Russia, 
■jecause  the  longer  we  stay  there  the  more  Bolshevics  we  make. 

On  this  point  all  trustworthy  information  from  Russia 
igrees. 

The  presence  of  the  Allied  troops  furnished  the  Bol- 
hevics  with  the  only  convincing,  plausible  and  effective 
arguments  they  have  ever  had. 

They  said  to  the  Russian  people : 

"We  have  always  told  you  that  the  Allies  were  imperial- 
^tic  powers,  making  war  for  imperialistic  gain,  and  being  at 
neart,  no  matter  what  they  may  pretend,  the  deadliest  enemies 

;>f  the  revolution  and  of  the  cause  of  the  people.  You  have 
low  the  proof  of  what  we  said.  The  Allies  have  invaded  your 
ountry  to  suppress  the  people's  government  and  force  upon 
'ou  some  form  of  the  old  despotism.  They  are  filled  with  fear 
2st  the  New  Day  of  the  people  that  we  have  inaugurated  here 

fhould  spread  to  their  own  countries,  so  they  have  come  here 


with  arms  to  destroy  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  freedom 
you  won  at  such  heavy  cost." 

It  was  an  appeal  that  great  numbers  of  men  not  thereto- 
fore sympathetic  with  Bolshevism  found  to  be  irresistible. 

If  there  had  been  no  intervention  the  Bolshevic  hallucina- 
tion would  have  come  to  an  end  weeks  ago.  It  was  tottering 
to  its  fall  when  the  appearance  of  the  invading  hosts  put  it 
together  again.  Now  men  that  used  to  denounce  it  are  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Red  Guards. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  depart  now  while  the  departing  is  good 
and  leave  the  Russians  alone  they  will  attend  to  Bolshevism 
in  their  own  way  and  time.  Bolshevism  as  an  actual  work- 
ing program  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Russian  people  and 
Bolshevism  as  the  sign  of  resistance  against  unwarranted 
foreign  interference  are  very  different  things.  The  aver- 
age Russian  has  too  much  common  sense  to  be  fooled  by  a  phi- 
losophy so  footless  as  the  bedlam  conceptions  of  the  wild-eyed 
school  of  thought.  It  has  been  demonstrated  before  him  that 
Bolshevism  will  not  work.    In  the  end  he  will  not  have  it.  For 

this  present  if  it  were  ten  times  as  bad  as  it  is  he  would 
rather  have  it  than  have  a  lot  of  outsiders  coming  in  with 
a  club  to  tell  him  what  he  must  do. 

In  that  respect  he  is  not  different  from  other  men,  al- 
though some  of  us  try  to  think  so. 

However,  all  this  is  speculative  compared  with  the  prac- 
tical facts  that  confront  us.  The  Allied  forces  operating  in 
Russia  have  proved  much  too  small  to  achieve  anything.  Up 
to  the  setting  in  of  winter  they  had  made  little  progress. 
Henceforth,  with  the  greatly  increased  forces  against  them 
they  are  certain  to  make  still  less.  To  send  reinforcements 
means  in  plain  terms  another  war,  a  war  against  the  greater 
part  of  Russia.  It  is  a  very  large  country,  admirably  adapted 
to  guerilla  warfare,  and  to  the  operations  of  irregular  troops. 
The  greatest  military  genius  that  ever  hved  went  to  wreck 
against  these  people  and  this  terrain  at  a  time  when  the  people 
had  no  inspiration  to  fight  compared  with  the  fire  that  burns 
in  them  now.  A  judicious  survey  of  the  story  of  the  Grand 
Army's  retreat  is  not  calculated  to  foster  blithesome  thoughts 
concerning  a  possible  repetition  of  that  chapter  of  history. 

Not  Fear  But  Justice 

Ought  we  then  to  be  afraid  of  the  Russian  climate  or  the 
Russian  military  strength  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

No,  and  in  a  just  cause  we  should  not  be.  But  there  are 
two  things  this  nation  ought  to  fear  and,  unless  I  have  mis- 
understood the  American   character,  it  does.      One  is  tO 

act  unjustly  and  the  other  is  to  slobber  and  spoil  the 
fame  of  a  country  that  went  to  war  for  an  unselfish  and 
altruistic  purpose  by  going  to  war  for  a  purpose  ignoble 
and  unworthy. 

Yet  there  are  two  considerations,  either  of  which  might 
easily  shift  the  kaleidoscope.  The  first  is  that  intervention 
with  bread  and  medicine  is  one  thing  and  intervention  gun  in 
hand  is  another.  An  expedition  of  peace  to  keep  the  x>€ople  of 
Russia  from  dying  by  thousands  of  starvation  and  disease 
might  be  of  incalculable  political  good.  The  other  is  that  if 
the  fiery,  untamed  Bolshevics  should  insist  upon  breaking  out 
of  bounds  and  attacking  other  nations,  that  would  present 
a  very  different  situation.  The  obligation  to  leave  people 
alone  does  not  extend  to  allowing  them  to  beat  you  up. 
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HISTORY  INVOKED  AS  A  WARNING  TO  THOSE  WHO 
WOULD  RETURN  TO  PRE-WAR  CONDITIONS 

BY  HENRY  H.  KLEIN 

Author  of  ''Standard  Oil  or  the  People,"  "Bankrupting  a  Great  City,"  and  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Accounts  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


WE  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present  time  about  Recon- 
struction and  many  of  us  are  waiting  to  see  what  it 
means.  To  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  war  and 
who  have  helped  to  wrest  the  world  from  the  domination  of 
military  autocracy,  Reconstruction  might  mean  the  end  of 
military  might  as  the  arbiter  of  national  or  racial  differences. 

To  those  who  have  lost  a  leg  or  arm  or  some  other  member 
of  their  physical  being  in  the  struggle  to  end  the  mad  ambition 
of  the  German  iraperiahsts,  Reconstruction  might  mean  a  help- 
ing hand  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies in  return  for  their  sacrifice. 

To  the  dependents  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  stiniggle. 
Reconstruction  might  mean  aid  in  the  future. 

To  those  who  have  toiled  in  shops,  factories,  mines  and  else- 
where to  help  overthrow  material  government  in  Europe  and 
to  sustain  their  families  in  the  face  of  ever-increasing  cost  of 
commodities  here,  Reconstruction  might  mean  a  square  deal 
and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

If  Reconstruction  does  not  mean  this,  then  the  war  will 
have  been  fought  in  vain  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  and 
trouble  wiU  surely  follow. 

The  leaders  of  reaction  have  lost  no  time  in  declaring  their 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  Reconstruction.  They  have 
declared  war  on  the  President,  on  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  on  all  those  in  ofBcial  and  private  life  who  strive  for  eco- 
nomic progress  in  order  to  forestall  and  frustrate  anarchy. 
They  have  chaUenged  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  restore 
the  government  to  the  people  and  with  the  excessive  wealth 
that  they  possess,  they  say  in  substance :  "The  war  is  over  and 
we  intend  to  retake  the  government  for  ourselves.  We  stood 
by  while  the  war  was  on  but  we  cannot  let  you  go  any  further 
with  your  dream  of  world  equality  and  peace.  We  intend  not 
only  to  retake  the  control  of  government  and  industry  in  the 
United  States,  but  to  exploit  the  whole  world." 

Preparing  to  Go  Backward 

The  first  steps  in  their  program  have  already  been  taken. 
They  have  engaged  eminent  counsel  to  retake  the  railroads 
from  the  government.  This  will  be  followed  by  formal  and  for- 
midable steps  to  nullify  government  control  of  telephone,  tele- 
graph, shipping,  etc.  The  point  to  which  they  intend  to  carry 
reaction  will  cause  economic  concentration  to  become  so  acute 
that  the  only  remedy  will  be  violence,  and  this,  in  the  face  of 
all  world  warnings. 

In  Russia  we  have  extreme  license  as  an  answer  to  the  ex- 
treme of  oppression.  The  excesses  of  Bolshevik  rule  will  sub- 
side and  firm  and  moderate  government  prevail,  when  genuine 
Reconstruction  begins. 

The  germ  of  Bolshevism  has  penetrated  other  countries. 
Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden  and  surrounding  nations  are 
infected.  The  infection,  however,  is  in  moderate  form  and  the 
worst  effects  will  probably  not  be  felt.  The  people  in  the  bel- 
ligerent European  countries  have  paid  a  terrible  price  and 
they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  war.    They  paid  the  pen- 


alty for  permitting  a  wrong  state  of  society  to  develop  which 
eventuated  in  an  explosion  in  which  the  people  themselves 
were  the  victims.  Every  wrong  state  of  society  must  collapse. 
In  spite  of  marvelous  progress  in  science  and  education,  the 
people  of  Europe  failed  in  sound  economics  and  government. 

There  have  been  successful  peaceful  revolutions  in  Europe 
and  in  the  old  world  and  these  revolutions  have  accomphshed 
tangible  results  and  established  definite  principles.  As  far 
back  as  biblical  times,  the  Jews  estabhshed  a  policy  of  periodic 
redistribution  because  the  lessons  of  life  taught  that  wealth 
becomes  congested.  They  redistributed  property  (consisting 
mainly  of  land  and  flocks)  to  first  owners  every  fifty  years 
and  this  redistribution  was  marked  by  a  jubilee  celebration. 
They  also  adopted  the  principle  of  relieving  debts  every  seven 
years  and  interest  and  other  obligations  were  wiped  out.  That 
peaceful  state  of  society  endured  many  generations  because 
they  learned  and  applied  the  lessons  of  existence. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients 

Similar  principles  of  redistribution  were  adopted  in  early 
periods.   Lycurgus  in  Sparta  literally  redistributed  the  wealth 
of  that  little  kingdom-city,  about  900  years  before  Christ.  He 
divided  the  town  into  30,000  lots  and  gave  10,000  city  lots  to 
ten  thousand  first-class  citizens,  so-called,  and  20,000  outlymg 
lots  to  twenty  thousand  second-class  citizens.    His  steps  to 
bring  about  an  "equality"  of  citizenship  included  the  demone- 
tization of  gold  so  that  it  could  not  be  hoarded,  the  strippmgj 
of  ornaments  from  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  commorj 
mess  tables  where  all  citizens  could  gather  for  meals.  This 
primitive  program  was  modified  when  Lycurgus  passed  away 
but  the  principle  of  limitation  and  redistribution  endured  ii 
Sparta  and  in  that  portion  of  Greece  for  many  generations 
Solon  gave  further  impetus  to  this  program  of  savinj 
society  by  a  redistribution  of  wealth,  four  hundred  years  aftej 
Lycurgus,  in  the  imperial  city  of  Athens  with  its  250,00" 
population.    He  is  known,  like  Lycurgus,  as  the  "law-giver 
and  his  law-giving  included  a  retaking  of  land  from  thos 
whose  holdings  were  excessive,  and  a  redistribution. 

Similar  limitation  and  redistribution  were  attempted  an 
effected  in  imperial  Rome  at  various  periods  of  the  republij 
and  the  empire.  About  370  B.  C.  the  Licinian  laws  wer 
passed  reducing  debts  and  limiting  land  holdings.  (The) 
was  little  industrial  wealth  then.)  The  laws  were  overridej 
in  course  of  time.  Conditions  became  worse  in  Rome,  ar 
between  135  and  110  B.  C.  the  Gracchi  tried  to  forestall  a: 
archy  by  limiting  property-owning  and  also  reducing  deb| 
In  those  days  a  debtor  became  the  slave  of  the  creditor  arl 
the  "slaves"  outnumbered  the  citizens  many  times.  At  th; 
time  the  Senate  was  composed  of  the  monopolists  of  the  ri 
public  who  constituted  themselves  an  oligarchy.  They  resist 
the  Gracchi  and  both  brothers  were  slain  ten  years  apart, 
the  henchmen  of  the  senatorial  party,  which  was  united  agaiqj 
public  interest. 

Christ  inveighed  against  the  greed  of  the  money  class  a 
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against  the  oppressive  burden  of  taxation.  His  struggle  was 
similar  to  that  of  others  before  him.  He  felt  the  hardship 
and  oppression  in  the  province  of  Jerusalem  and  expressed 
his  indignation  in  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  tax-collect- 
ors. In  those  days  taxes  were  collected  in  the  provinces  of 
Kome  by  men  who  bought  the  privilege  from  the  imperial 
government.  Rome  was  graft-ridden  and  the  privilege  yielded 
fortunes  to  officials  as  well  as  to  the  tax-"farmers."  There 
was  no  redress  for  the  people  in  the  province  of  Jerusalem  in 
His  time  and  His  anger  reached  a  culmination  when  He  flayed 
the  money  changers  in  the  temple  with  a  lash  and  orally.  The 
conditions  which  Jesus  tried  to  correct  continued  until  the 
^  Roman  world  lapsed  into  barbarism  and  chaos. 

A  violent  convulsion  of  the  people  took  place  in  France 
in  1789  when  the  last  vestiges  of  feudalism  were  wiped  out. 
This  process  entailed  death  and  destruction  and  its  effect 
should  have  been  a  warning  for  all  ages,  but  apparently  such 
lessons  are  lost  on  succeeding  generations.  The  taking  of 
the  Bastile  by  the  populace  of  Paris  was  celebrated  in  this 
country  on  July  15  last.  The  Bastile  was  the  symbol  of 
reactionary  Bourbonism  and  oppression  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  celebration  should  not  be  lost  on  the  minds  of  Am- 
erica. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  most  arrant  reactionism  this 
country  has  yet  had  to  meet.    The  terms  of  the  armistice 


were  not  even  signed  before  the  forces  of  excessive  wealth  be- 
gan to  show  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  President.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  represents  a  spirit  of  reform  that  means  restora- 
tion of  government  to  the  people.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  a  limitation  of  private  fortunes.  The  exigen- 
cies of  war  made  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  take  over 
the  railroads,  telephones,  telegraph,  shipping,  etc.,  and  it 
made  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  control  the  output 
of  factories  and  mines.  These  utilities  and  industries  were 
controlled  by  the  few  who  reaped  excessive  profits  therefrom 
and  whose  greed  and  management  produced  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content among  the  people.  If  these  properties  are  restored 
to  the  coterie  of  individuals  and  families  which  controlled  them 
before  the  war,  the  old  order  will  return  and  worse  selfishness 
and  oppression  wiU  prevail. 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  noted  financial  expert,  has 
warned  Wall  Street  of  the  disaster  that  threatens  if  they  per- 
sist in  their  efforts  to  frustrate  the  beneficence  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  ideals.  Mr.  Babson  is  accepted  as  a  Wall  Street 
prophet  and  a  bulletin  which  he  issued  on  November  19  last 
is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

How  shaU  we  meet  the  present  situation.''  For  what  has 
the  war  been  fought.''  Every  home  has  its  grief  and  every 
village  and  town  its  mourners.  Are  we  awake  to  the  needs  of 
the  day.?   Do  we  realize  that  to  do  nothing  invites  disaster? 


STORM-WARNING  FLUNG  BY  BABSON  IN 

REACTION'S  FACE 

(Part  of  a  "Barometer  Letter"  sent  hy  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization  &n  November  19,  1918,  to 
I  merchants,  bankers  and  investors.  The  head  of  the  organization  is  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  noted  statistician  and 
:  investment  specialist.   The  italics  and  underscored  lines  appear  as  they  were  printed  in  the  original  bulletin.) 

THE  Bolshevists  to-day  control  Russia.  They  are  spreading  into  Austria  and  neighboring  terri- 
tory.  The  Socialists  to-day  control  Germany.  They  are  also  strong  in  Italy,  France  and  else- 
where. History  shows  that  these  social  epidemics,  like  other  epidemics,  spread  from  nation 
to  nation.    America  is  sure  to  be  hit.    What  will  be  the  result? 

The  answer  depends  upon  whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  profit  by  the  real  lesson  of  the  war. 
If  we  are  willing  to  let  the  brain  and  manual  workers  of  this  countryjpeaceably  retain  the 
prestige  and  privileges  which  the  war  has  given  them— if  we  are  willing  to  run  the  country  in  the 
interest  of  the  producers  of  property  rather  than  the  inheritors  of  property,  then  we  can  head  off 
disaster.  If,  however,  the  financial  and  business  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Allied  nations 
attempt  to  return  to  pre-war  economic  conditions,  then  there  surely  will  follow  an  explosion ' 

We  hold  up  this  as  a  friendly  warning  in  the  interest  of  honest  property  holders  and  there  are 
many  such  who  deserve  protection.  We,  ourselves,  dread  the  rule  of  the  red  flag,  knowing  it  to  be 
far  more  harmful  to  all  concerned  than  even  a  plutocratic  rule.  Manual  workers  without  honest 
leaders,  who  have  not  initiative,  judgment  and  a  sense  of  property  rights,  are  absolutely  helpless. 

Let  us  not  for  one  moment  think  that  this  great  war  can  stop  without  a  reaction  of  some  kind, 
and  one  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  initial  action.  The  law  of  equal  and  opposite  ^reaction  still 
rules  the  world.  Russia,  the  most  autocratic  nation,  swung  furthest  to  hideous  socialism.  Ger- 
many blew  up  next,  simply  [because  her  masses  were  so  completely  suppressed.  The  people  of 
America  have  not  yet  revolted  because  they  have  not  yet  been  suppressed.  America  has  been  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  men  who  understand.  But  no  men— however  wise— can  now  prevent  some 
great  change  from  following  this  war.  The  question  is:  Shall  we  all  voluntarily  give  up  something, 
or  shall  we  all  run  the  risk  of  losing  everything? 
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"WE  DID  MORE  BEFORE  THE  WAR  THAN  WE  SHALL 
DO  AFTER  IT,  "  SAYS  A  PROFESSOR 

BY  CHARLES  GRAY  SHAW,  PH.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  New  York  University. 

{We  have  aU  heard  of  the  gentleman  marooned  upon  an  island  who,  when  Noah  sailed  past  and  offered 
him  a  place  on  the  Ark,  told  the  skipper  to  be  on  his  way— that  the  storm  was  not  going  to  amount  to  much. 
Here  is  a  college  professor  who  believes  there  is  to  be  no  reconstruction.  The  article  is  re-printed  from  the  New 
York  "Times.") 


WILL  the  conclusion  of  the  war  bring  about  any  changes 
which  can  be  called  radical  and  real?  So  common  is 
the  answer,  "Yes,  of  course,"  that  one  is  prompted  to 
be  perverse  and  reply,  "No,  why  should  it?"  Preparation  for 
peace  is  in  the  air ;  we  think  that  we  must  buUd  a  nest  for  the 
dove  that  is  now  fluttering  with  uncertainty  above  our  heads. 
But  in  all  this  we  fail  to  take  into  account  certain  factors  of 
himiaji  nature  which  tend  to  forbid  innovation,  even  when  the 
field  seems  ready  for  the  novel  seed.  To  this  apparently  aim- 
less psychological  observation  may  be  added  the  circumstantial 
fact  that  war  will  so  have  exhausted  man's  powers  of  action 
and  thought  that  he  will  have  little  wit  or  will  left  for  the  pro- 
motion of  anything  over  and  above  necessary  repair.    .    .  . 

Every  reformed,  every  restless  person,  comes  to  the  grind- 
stones of  the  war  god  with  a  special  ax  to  grind.  Every 
idealist  believes,  although  with  appropriate  timidity,  that  in 
the  Bolshevist  recoil  his  private  whim  will  have  a  chance  to  air 
itself.  The  Prohibitionist  has  renewed  his  attack  upon  the 
brewery  as  a  thing  specifically  German,  when  he  might  consider 
that  more  ardent  beverages  are  produced  by  nations  either  al- 
lied or  neutral.  Orthodoxy  pleads  for  theological  reactions  on 
the  ground  that  criticism  came  forth  from  the  land  of  fright- 
fulness.  ...  In  this  manner,  schools  and  pulpits,  opera 
houses  and  temperance  societies  will  look  to  the  war  as  their 
redeemer ;  changes  are  coming  on  the  wings  of  the  peace  morn- 
ing, and  these  changes  wiU  be  felt  most  conspicuously  in  our 
little  comers.    Thus  reason  the  optimists  of  the  new  era. 

All  Creatures  of  Habit 

But  let  us  look  into  the  pit  whence  we  were  dug,  and  see 
how  deep  it  is.  Let  us  consider  the  extent  to  which  change  is 
in  the  habit  of  going.  Those  who  prophesy  the  coming  of  a 
great  change  for  which  we  are  not  prepared,  and  who  look  for 
it  in  their  neighbors'  habits,  views,  and  business  methods,  should 
pause  to  consider  how  immutable,  how  imperturbable,  hmnan 
nature  really  is  at  heart.  Our  brains  are  grooved  in  certain 
ways,  and  unless  they  have  been  quite  dashed  out  in  battle  they 
may  be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in  pretty  much  the  same 
old  way.  Habits  have  been  formed,  ways  of  regarding  things 
established,  and  standards  set  up,  so  that  the  major  affairs  of 
men  are  likely  to  wag  on  just  as  though  there  had  been  no  war 
at  all.  To  assume  that  essential  matters  will  undergo  novel 
reformation  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  believe  that  the  tremen- 
dous explosions  of  gunpowder  and  TNT  have  been  responsible 
for  the  perversities  of  weather  which  we  have  had  to  heed  of 
late.  ... 

In  minor  matters,  we  exi>ect  no  changes ;  why  should  we  look 
for  them  in  vaster  quarters?  Take  the  simple  and  trivial  in- 
stance of  styks  in  human  wear;  does  any  one  imagine  that 


khaki  will  replace  cheviot,  that  headwear  will  be  of  metal,  or 
that  pants  will  give  way  to  puttees?  In  the  same  ridiculous 
manner,  ask  yourself  whether  war  will  change  our  pastimes  any 
more  thoroughly  than  it  has  interfered  with  them  at  a  time 
when  the  sky  was  really  too  black  for  sport?  The  national 
game  all  but  finished  its  habitually  long  season.  Such  steeds 
as  were  not  needed  behind  the  "heavies"  were  suffered  to  enjoy 
their  perennial  and  expensive  romp  around  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  race  track.  Commuting  card  players  dealt  on  and  gazed 
undismayed  in  the  painted  faces  of  kings  and  queens,  whose 
thrones  seemed  forever  established.  We  expect,  we  desire  no 
changes  here  and  yet  we  keep  prating  about  certain  major 
mutations  which  are  sure  to  take  place. 

Change  Only  in  Europe 

As  for  the  State,  certain  obvious  changes  have  begun  and 
will  continue;  thus  far  it  has  been  the  ambiguous  soul  of  the 
Slav  in  Bolshevika  and  Bohemia  into  which  the  iron  of  war  has 
entered.  In  the  midst  of  their  upheavals  they  should  find  forms 
of  government  suitable  to  their  temperaments.  Germany  is  on 
the  docket  for  a  substantial  change  in  its  national  life;  even 
that  serpent  is  bound  to  slough  off  its  skin,  that  bird  have  its 
time  of  molting.  But  we  are  just  as  uncertain  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  Germany  as  we  are  sure  that  something  or 
other  is  coming  there.  President  Wilson  has  acted  as  the  ex- 
pert who  diagnoses  the  disease,  it  is  for  the  family  physician  to 
work  the  political  therapy.  England  and  Italy  have  been 
canny  enough  to  seize  time  by  the  forelock  before  that  forelock 
was  shot  away,  so  that  one  need  not  look  for  transformations 
in  either  the  northwest  or  the  southeast  of  Europe.  As  for 
France,  that  nation  which  makes  a  religion  of  Gallic  perfection, 
even  the  most  radical,  the  most  mischievous  should  not  look 
for  reform  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  is  in  this  country 
among  us  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  calculation 
of  changes  becomes  a  most  interesting  topic:  elsewhere  it  is 
obvious,  the  nations  will  stay  as  they  are,  or  will  make  suitable 
reforms. 

Those  who  look  for  vast  State  changes  over  here  should 
have  an  eye  to  the  fact  that  the  first  Wilson  Administration 
took  up  and  consummated  forms  of  fruitful  legislation- which 
caused  even  the  most  radical  to  express  wonder;  of  these 
changes,  the  Federal  Reserve  system  is  but  an  example.  Instead 
of  rushing  in  where  our  guardian  angels  feared  to  tread,  we 
are  more  than  likely  to  rehabilitate  much  of  the  spirit  that  be- 
longed to  the  founders  of  this  nation.  In  our  war-progress  we 
have  shown  the  old  spirit  of  the  patriot  and  pioneer,  so  that 
the  illustrious  dead  have  had  no  excuse  to  turn  in  their  graves. 
We  did  more  before  the  war  than  we  shall  do  after  it.  .  .  • 
The  minor  mutations  will  come;  they  may  be  felt  along  the  rail- 
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ij  lines  and  telegraph  wires,  but  the  major  operation  is  a 
ing  which  was  taken  up  so  thoroughly  earher  in  the  century 
at  we  are  about  out  of  great  tasks  for  our  workers.  Indeed, 
ey  who  have  striven  gloriously  amid  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
g  may  feel  a  bit  bored  after  the  Captains  and  the  Kings  de- 
trt. 

The  Church,  which  as  Church  Militant  has  deferred  to  the 
.  M.  C.  A.,  is  on  the  list  for  house-cleaning.    But  was  not 
ace  just  as  progressive  as  ever  the  war  with  the  new  peace 
n  ever  hope  to  he?   The  nineteenth  century  scholarship  which 
tered  the  Church's  view  of  its  scriptures  was  more  radical 
d  relentless  than  any  post-bellum  criticism  can  ever  aspire 
become.   Science  stuccoed  the  Church  so  completely  that  the 
w  peace  will  find  little  space  for  its  plastering.    In  its  prac- 
;al  life,  the  Church  had  learned  to  be  social ;  at  any  rate,  its 
iders  had  at  least  waded  out  into  the  waters  of  sociology,  so 
at  if  any  swimming  be  necessary  their  feet  are  ready  for  the 
terprise.    .    .  . 
In  the  domain  of  morals  the  lagging  spirit  of  man  warns 
that  we  must  not  expect,  or  fear,  too  much  where  the  human 
nscience  is  concerned.    We  have  exchanged  the  grafter  for 
e  profiteer,  the  cynic  for  the  pacifist,  the  loafer  for  the 
,cker.   Virtue  and  vice,  however,  are  deepseated,  so  that  cuts 
our  skin  are  not  certain  to  draw  blood  from  the  arteries.  We 
pe  that  people  will  be  better,  fear  lest  they  may  be  worse, 
t  we  cannot  count  on  any  definite  ethical  advancement — cer- 
■  inly  nothing  which  will  rival  the  evolutionary  ethics  of  the 
;  irwinian  school  or  the  individualism  of  Ibsen  and  his  fol- 
I  ?ers.    Far  from  coming  upon  us  "cold,"  the  war  found  us 
:  menting  in  our  morals,  and  such  additional  stirring  as  may 
I  Qie  about  will  not  be  severely  noticed.    Moral  changes  are 
I  ected  more  in  the  stillness  of  an  individual  soul  than  in  the 
I  rly-burly  of  social  life.    .    .  . 

In  the  moral  item  of  matrimony,  it  is  a  question  whether 


Mars  will  show  any  desire  to  disturb  Cupid.  In  actuaHty,  there 
will  be  many  an  amusing  arrangement  perfected  by  the  new 
Romeos  and  Juhets,  especially  when  the  smitten  soldier  seeks 
his  bride  from  a  people  whose  language  he  has  not  in  any  wise 
mastered.  Matrimonial  novelties  will  appear  again  when  the 
splendid  but  impecunious  soldier  promises  with  all  his  worldly 
goods  his  more  opulent  bride  from  the  munition  factory  to  en- 
dow, for  it  will  turn  out  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  make 
shells  than  to  shoot  them.  If  one  is  prone  to  think  the  sexes 
fickle,  he  should  consider  with  what  energy  of  despair  such  a 
reformer  as  Ibsen  sought  to  change  the  matrimonial  ideal. 
Before  the  war  we  were  treated  with  the  amoristic  novelties 
peculiar  to  eugenics,  birth-control,  trial-marriages,  and  the 
spectacular  divorces  of  our  stage  people  and  others  less  tal- 
ented. 

How,  then,  can  the  war  in  passing  bring  to  our  notice 
marital  notions  with  which  we  are  not  already  acquainted? 

Human  nature  is  stupidly  conservative.  After  a  great  con- 
flict of  any  kind,  men  are  more  likely  to  settle  down  under  the 
old  vine  and  fig-tree  than  they  are  to  seek  their  grapes  among 
thorns,  their  figs  among  thistles.  Nevertheless,  the  war  is  likely, 
we  had  almost  said  bound,  to  affect  our  national  temper  to  the 
extent  of  reducing  if  not  removing  our  provincialism.  We 
have  been  more  petty  than  planetary,  more  the  jingo  than  the 
real  fighter;  now  that  we  have  gone  abroad  armed,  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  we  shall  forget  wliat  was  done  there.  States- 
men, as  also  candidates  for  office,  will  have  to  decide  whether 
we  are  to  shp  back  into  our  shell  of  turtle-nationality  or  to 
continue  mentally  our  sojourn  in  Europe.  There's  platform 
material  in  the  discrepancy  between  those  national  ideals.  But 
we  may  rest  assured  that  mentally  we  shall  be  quite  a  different 
people ;  and  if  the  war  worked  this  one  invisible  change,  it  may 
be  forgiven  for  not  accommodating  every  private  citizen  who 
had  looked  for  something  more  practical  and  personal. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LABOR  IN  JOY 

By  EDWIN  MARKHAM 
Author  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems." 

Out  on  the  roads  they  have  gathered,  a  hwndred  thousand  men. 

To  ask  for  a  hold  on  life  as  sure  as  the  wolf's  hold  in  his  den. 

Their  need  lies  close  to  the  quick  of  life  as  the  earth  lies  close  to  the  stone: 

It  is  as  meat  to  the  slender  rib,  as  marrow  to  the  bone. 

They  ask  but  the  leave  to  labor  for  a  taste  of  life's  delight. 

For  a  little  salt  to  savor  their  bread,  for  houses  water-tight. 

They  ask  but  the  right  to  labor,  and  to  live  by  the  strength  of  their  hands — 

They  who  have  bodies  like  knotted  oaks,  and  patience  like  seasands. 

And  the  right  of  a  man  to  labor  and  his  right  to  labor  in  joy — ' 
Not  all  your  laws  can  strangle  that  right,  nor  the  gates  of  Hell  destroy. 
F or  it  came  with  the  Tnakkig  of  man  and  was  kneaded  into  his  b  ones. 
And  it  mil  stand  at  the  last  of  things  on  the  dust  of  crumbled  thrones. 
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RAILROADS  MUST  HAVE  SEVEN  BILLIONS;  SHALL  WE 
FINANCE  THEM,  THEN  GIVE  THEM  UP? 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

{Mr.  Russell  here  shows,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  railroads  are  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition 
that  seven  billions  must  be  expended  upon  them,  and  quotes  the  late  James  J.  Hill  to  the  effect  that  only  the 
government  can  provide  so  colossal  a  sum.  Mr.  Russell  sailed  for  Europe  in  January,  where  he  will  write  about 
the  Peace  Conference  for  this  periodical.  He  will  also  continue  this  series  of  articles  about  the  railroads.) 


WHAT  shall  we  do  about  the  railroads?    Ah,  let  not 
that  disturb  you,  fellow  citizens.  Leave  it  to  Congress. 
Congress  knows.    Congress  knows  everything.  Won- 
derful Congress !   What  shall  we  do  about  the  railroads  ?  says 
Congress.    Watch  us.    We  will  turn  them  back  to  the  compa- 
nies.   Just  like  that — easy,  confident,  sure. 

How  turn  them  back.?  Why,  just  turn  them  back.  To- 
day they  are  in  the  possession  of  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  Common  Good.  To-morrow  they  will  be  in  the 
possession  of  and  operated  by  the  various  alleged  companies 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  What 
could  be  simpler? 

It  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  program,  so  adequate,  so  complete,  but  there  are  those 
that  insist  upon  annoying  Congressmen  by  asking  for  details. 
People  are  so  unreasonable! 

For  instance,  when  our  public  highways  were  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  private  corporations  they  had  a  delightful  system 
by  which  if  a  man  wished  to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago  he 
might  have  to  wander  over  half  of  Broadway  and  spend  half 
a  day  in  inquiries  before  he  could  get  accommodations.  Shall 
we  return  to  that? 

Each  railroad  used  to  rent  and  maintain  a  separate  (and 
useless)  ticket  ofiice,  or  ticket  offices,  with  staffs  and  expensive 
accessories,  for  which  we  used  to  pay.  Shall  we  lease  all  these 
places  again,  restore  the  rent  bills,  reengage  the  staffs?  In 
Broadway,  New  York,  between  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Streets,  there  used  to  be  fifteen  such  offices,  each  paying 
a  Broadway  rent.    Shall  we  open  them  again? 

Each  railroad  used  to  maintain  a  large  (and  utterly  use- 
less) army  of  local  passenger  and  freight  agents,  traveling  pas- 
senger and  freight  agents,  district  passenger  and  freight 
agents,  whose  salaries  and  expenses  we  used  to  pay.  Shall  we 
reengage  all  these  useless  gentlemen? 

Great  Savings  Effected 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  rent  and  other  office  economies 
amount  under  government  operation  to  more  than  $2,000,000 
a  year.    Shall  we  restore  that  waste? 

By  cutting  out  useless,  unprofitable,  superfluous  trains, 
that  had  been  operated  only  as  weapons  in  the  competitive 
struggle  among  the  railroads,  the  government  administration 
saved  twenty-one  million  miles  a  month  of  passenger  train 
mUeage.  Shall  we  go  back  and  run  those  twenty-one  million 
useless  miles  again? 

No  Senator  and  no  Congressman  has  so  far  said  a  word 
that  indicates  that  he  has  ever  thought  for  a  moment  about 
these  and  a  thousand  other  similar  questions  that  are  involved 
in  this  return  of  the  railroads  that  he  thinks  is  so  simple  and 
easy.    Somebody,  nevertheless,  will  have  to  deal  with  them. 


Because  if  the  old,  wasteful,  slovenly,  incompetent  methods 
are  to  be  reimposed  upon  the  broken  down  railroad  structure 
that  the  companies  left  it  will  not  stand  the  strain,  and  if  the 
economies  introduced  by  the  government  are  to  be  maintained 
there  must  be  a  system  of  organization  and  management  very 
different  from  any  the  companies  had  before,  and  in  that  sys- 
tem and  that  management  the  government  will  have  to  share. 

Not  So  Easy  to  Go  Back 

You  see  perhaps  the  thing  is  not,  after  all,  that  delightful, 
simple,  easy  piece  of  business  that  the  giant  intellects  on  Capitol  j 
HiU  have  assumed  it  to  be.  We  have  glanced  at  some  of  thei 
minor  problems  about  passenger  traffic.  In  the  way  of  freight,, 
which  is  far  more  important,  the  companies,  in  the  good  oldi 
days  of  loot  and  incompetence,  used  to  route  freight  according! 
to  the  necessities  for  dividends.  The  government  routes  it  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of  the  shipper,  saving  a  great  deal  of  j 
time  and  an  immense  amount  of  haulage.  Shall  we  return  to 
the  old  ways  and  haul  freight  all  around  Robin  Hood's  barnj 
that  the  dividends  may  be  pleasantly  apportioned? 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  companies  in  the  good  old  days 
to  keep  up  their  equipment  we  are  short  of  coal-cars  and  con- 
sequently short  of  coal.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  the  coal- 
shortage;  there  is  no  lack  of  coal  in  the  earth  and  no  lack  of! 
men  to  get  it  up.  The  only  lack  is  of  coal-cars  to  handle  it.  The 
old,  wasteful  system  of  the  private  ownership  of  public  high-i 
ways  burned  every  month  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons 
of  coal  that  is  saved  under  government  operation.  Shall  wei 
go  back  to  the  wasting  of  coal  at  a  time  when  we  are  short  of 
coal  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  needs? 

We  are  a  business  people.  If  we  are  to  revert  to  all  these 
huge  expenses  we  shall  probably  demand  to  know  what  we  shall 
have  for  them.  Before  we  shall  be  willing  to  burn  up  20,000 
tons  of  coal  a  week  in  hauling  unnecessary  trains  needless  miles 
we  shall  have  to  know  what  is  the  object,  what  return  we  shall 
have  for  all  this  expenditure.  If  there  is  a  member  of  eithei 
house  of  Congress  that  can  suggest  any  answer  to  such  queries 
he  has  so  far  carefully  kept  his  information  to  himself.  Onlyi 
two  reasons  for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  the  companiesj 
has  as  yet  emanated  from  that  seat  of  human  wisdom.  One  is 
that  we  must  turn  them  back  and  the  other  is  that  to  retair 
them  and  operate  them  for  the  public  instead  of  Mr,  Morgai: 
and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  would  be  "socialistic." 

Powerful  intellects  like  these  can  be  depended  upon,  I  thinki 
to  proceed  wisely  even  if  they  can  give  no  reasons  for  proceed 
ing.  I  once  heard  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a? 
to  whether  the  railroads  of  Germany  were  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. One  gentleman  inquired  if  this  were  the  fact.  He  saic 
that  he  thought  he  had  heard  it  asserted  or  else  he  had  read  i  | 
somewhere,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  could  be  true.  Anothel 
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jntleman  vigorously  denied  it.  There  were,  of  course,  Social- 
fts  in  Germany,  but  the  government  was  not  socialistic  and  did 
ot  own  the  railroads.  Another  gentleman  thought  that  it 
traed  some  of  the  railroads  but  not  many.  He  had  an  impres- 
on  that  the  railroads  the  government  owned  showed  very 
luch  worse  results  than  those  owned  by  private  companies, 
[e  had  seen  that  stated  somewhere,  he  could  not  tell  where, 
ut  he  believed  it  to  be  true  anyway.  Other  gentlemen  added 
lat  of  course  it  was  true;  everybody  must  know  it.  Another 
entleman  said  that  government  ownership  of  railroads  had 
een  tried  in  Germany  and  abandoned  because  it  would  not 
ork.  This  satisfied  the  House,  which  now  proceeded  to  other 
nd  equally  important  deliberations. 

^  In  view  of  these  and  other  similar  manifestations,  we  can 
e  quite  at  ease  in  regard  to  these  matters.  Congress  wiP  know 
'hat  is  best  to  do  about  the  railroads.  Some  day  it  will  for  a 
ew  minutes  wrench  its  jwwerful  attention  from  the  supreme 
3sue  of  "How  shall  I  get  back?"  and  the  thing  will  be  done — 
nd  so,  doubtless,  will  the  people. 

In  those  days  of  light  and  leading  we  shall,  I  hope,  be  able 
0  get  information  as  to  one  other  tangled  puzzle  about  which 
lo  one  at  present  knows  what  to  say,  and  that  is  the  financing 
if  these  roads.  At  the  time  the  government  took  charge  tLe 
)rivate  ownership  of  public  highways  had  reduced  the  highways 
o  wreckage  and  junk.  This  is  true  physically  and  financially. 
There  was  hardly  a  railroad  in  the  country  that  was  entering 
mything  like  enough  maintenance  charges.  The  sums  that 
'hould  have  gone  to  maintenance  were  being  utilized  for  divi- 
lends  on  watered  stock  and  interest  on  superfluous  bonds. 
;ieckless  looting  had  been  carried  so  far  that  a  part  of  the 
•ailroad  system  of  the  United  States  was  operated  on  punk  for 
;ies  and  kindling  for  bridges  and  travel  had  become  an  inspira- 
'  ion  to  piety  since  it  so  plainly  revealed  the  hand  of  a  benign 
providence  whenever  a  passenger  got  through  in  one  piece. 

Railroad  Accidents  Explained 

Of  the  260,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country  only  a  small 
part  was  double-tracked,  only  a  small  part  was  rock-ballasted, 
and  only  a  small  part  had  competent  signal  protection.  The 
melons  had  been  cut  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  property 
neglected  and  it  was  for  this  reason  and  this  reason  alone  that 
the  railroad-accident  record  of  the  United  States  was  the  worst 
in  the  world. 

Of  course  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  and  the  Broadway 
Limited  and  the  other  crack  advertised  trains  continued  to  be 
notable  examples  of  luxury  and  gilding  and  thousands  of  inno- 
cent souls  that  traveled  upon  them  imagined  these  to  represent 
the  typical  and  average  American  railroad.  They  represented 
it  as  much  as  Mr.  Carnegie's  mansion  represents  a  dwelling  on 
the  East  Side. 

At  the  same  time,  as  every  railroad  man  knows  perfectly 
well,  the  borrowing  capacity  of  these  railroads  was  practically 
exhausted.  They  had  piled  up  the  securities  upon  their  totter- 
ing properties  until  they  could  pile  no  more  and  it  was  to  fur- 
nish a  new  basis  for  borrowing  and  security-kiting  and  not 
from  any  exigencies  of  operation  that  the  companies  were  con- 
tinually whining  around  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  more  rate-increases.  You  might  remember  this  little  fact 
if  you  are  interested  in  the  subject,  for  it  is  literally  true. 
They  had  issued  stock  and  preferred  stock  and  second- 
preferred  stock  and  plain  stock  and  stock  with  ruffles  and 


first-mortgage  bonds  and  second  and  third-mortgage 
bonds  and  income  bonds  and  collateral  bonds  and  when 
these  would  no  longer  go  equipment  notes  and  short-term 
notes  and  every  other  imaginable  fashion  and  fancy  in 
evidences  of  debt  until  the  public  refused  to  bite  any 
more. 

Narrowly  Escaped  Bankruptcy 

If  there  had  been  no  war  and  the  government  had  not  taken 
over  the  railroads  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  bankrupt  in  three  more  years,  under 
this  blessed  private  ownership  of  public  highways  that  the 
geniuses  of  Congress  are  in  such  haste  to  return  to. 

Because  every  man  that  ever  analyzed  a  railroad  report 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  business  of  the  so-called  railroad 
companies  in  this  country  was  never  the  transporting  of  freight 
and  passengers.  It  was,  in  plain  terms,  the  issuing  and  ma- 
nipulating of  securities.  We  talk  glibly  about  the  great 
railroad  fortunes.  There  is  no  such  thing  and  never  was. 
No  man  ever  made  a  fortune  in  America  from  the  hauling 
of  freight  and  passengers.  The  gigantic,  overshadowing 
and  enduring  fortunes  made  from  railroads  were  made  by 
loading  down  railroad  properties  with  superfluous  securi- 
ties and  then  manipulating  the  securities.  That  was  the 
American  railroad  business  from  the  beginning;  it  was 
the  American  railroad  business  up  to  the  moment  the  gov- 
ernment took  charge;  it  will  be  the  American  railroad 
business  the  moment  the  government  lets  go.  There  is  no 
other  American  railroad  business  under  private  owner- 
ship, never  was  and  never  can  be. 

Various  moldy  gentlemen  oblige  us  with  many  moral  re- 
flections on  the  reform  of  the  railroad- companies  and  the  vast 
difference  between  railroads  to-day  and  railroads  in  the  wicked 
old  days  that  are  dead  and  gone.  To  anybody  that  knows  the 
inside  of  railroad  financiering  this  is  the  rip-roaring  joke  of 
the  ages.  The  financial  methods  of  railroads  to-day  and  the 
financial  methods  of  railroads  in  the  days  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, for  instance,  differ  just  as  much  as  one  pea  differs  from 
another.  The  operatives  of  to-day  have  learned  how  better 
to  cloak  the  performance,  but  the  essence  of  it  is  the  same. 

And  must  be.  The  lure  is  too  great.  Given  the  chance  of 
making  a  huge  fortune  by  the  mere  operation  of  a  printing 
press,  making  it  safely,  legally  and  even  to  the  admiring  ap- 
plause of  one's  fellows,  and  the  fortune  will  be  made  every 
time. 

And  when  it  is  made  from  railroad  securities  the  public 
pays  the  interest  upon  them  ever  after,  and  presently  a  great 
many  fortunes  load  the  concern  with  more  securities  than  it 
can  carry  and  then  comes  the  whine  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  grand  harvest  time  for  press  agents. 

But  now,  if  the  companies  are  to  get  their  hooks  once  more 
into  this  system  they  absolutely  must  have  great  sums  of  money 
to  patch  it  together  so  it  will  go.  The  government  in  its  leasing 
period  has  been  obliged  to  advance  to  them  $600,000,000  to 
keep  the  old  concern  from  falling  to  pieces  on  its  hands.  But 
$500,000,000  is  an  airy  trifle  compared  with  the  sum  that  will 
be  required  to  give  us  a  transportation  system  anywhere  near 
adequate  for  our  needs. 

Seven  billion  dollars  is  the  amount  that  it  will  cost. 

The  late  James  J.  Hill  said  so  many  times  and  most  em- 
phatically.   That  was  four  or  flve  years  ago. 

If  the  sum  was  seven  billions  then  we  can  be  sure  it  is  no  less 
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now.  Rot  and  decay  have  not  meantime  been  standing  still  in 
the  old  wreck. 

Seven  billion  dollars — where  is  that  sum  to  come  from? 

Not  from  the  investing  public,  we  may  be  certain.  That 
public  is  too  wise  and  has  been  stung  too  often  with  New 
Havens  and  Rock  Islands  and  Pere  Marquettes  and  'Friscos 
and  the  like  painful  experiences  to  take  any  more  chances  on 
such  things. 

There  is  only  one  source  from  which  the  money  can  be  ob- 
tained and  that  is  the  United  States  government.  Mr.  HiU 
said  so ;  Mr.  Hill  knew  better  than  any  other  man  about  these 
matters.    He  said  that  to  raise  on  securities  any  such  sum  of 


money  as  was  required  to  put  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
into  a  fair  condition  of  efficiency  was  utterly  impossible  and 
the  government  must  do  the  job. 

But  if  the  government  advances  seven  billion  dollars  shall 
it  do  so  without  security? 

And  if  it  has  security  what  shall  that  security  be  except 
the  railroads  themselves? 

Well,  Genius  of  Capitol  HiU,  what's  the  answer?  Pipe  up 
and  say  something. 

"The  railroads  are  going  straight  back  to  the  companies," 
observes  many  an  editorial  sage  and  oracle. 

Are  they? 


WHAT  THE  WAR  SEEMED  TO  HAVE  TAUGHT  IN  1914 


Letter  from  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard, 
to  the  New  York  Times,  September  1,  191*. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  far-reaching  effects 
of  the  present  outbreak  of  savagery  is  likely  to  be 
the  conviction  it  carries  to  the  minds  of  thinking 
people  that  the  entire  process  of  competitive  armaments, 
the  enlistment  of  the  entire  male  population  in  national 
armies,  and  the  incessant  planning  of  campaigns  against 
neighbors,  is  not  a  trustworthy  method  of  preserving 
peace.  It  now  appears  that  the  military  preparations  of 
the  last  fifty  years  in  Europe  have  resulted  in  the  most 
terrific  war  of  all  time,  and  that  a  fierce  ultimate  outbreak 
is  the  only  probable  result  of  the  system.  For  the  future 
of  civilization,  this  is  a  lesson  of  high  value.  It  teaches 
that  if  modern  civilization  is  to  be  preserved,  national  ex- 
ecutives— ^whether  imperial  or  republican — must  not  have 
at  their  disposal  immense  armaments  and  drilled  armies 
held  ready  in  the  leash ;  that  armaments  must  be  limited, 
an  international  supreme  court  established,  national  ar- 
mies changed  to  the  Swiss  form,  and  an  international  force 
adequate  to  deal  with  any  nation  that  may  suddenly  be- 
come lawless  agreed  upon  by  treaty  and  held  always  in 
readiness.  The  occasional  use  of  force  will  continue  to  be 
necessary  even  in  the  civilized  world ;  but  it  must  be  made 
not  an  aggressive  but  a  protective  force  and  used  as  such 
— just  as  protective  force  has  to  be  used  sometimes  in 
families,  schools,  cities  and  commonwealths.  .  .  . 

"At  present  Americans  do  not  close  their  eyes  to  the 
plain  fact  that  the  brute  force  which  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary are  now  using  can  only  be  overcome  by 
brute  force  of  the  same  sort  in  larger  measure.  It  is  only 
when  negotiations  for  peace  begin  that  the  gjeat  lesson 
of  the  futility  of  huge  preparations  for  fighting  to  pre- 
serve peace  can  be  given  effect.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  whole  civilized  world  wiU  take  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  this  terrible  catastrophe  and  cooperate  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  losses  and  such  woes?  Should  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  succeed  in  their  present  un- 


dertakings, the  whole  civilized  world  would  be  obliged  to 
bear  continuously,  and  to  an  ever-increasing  amount,  the 
burden  of  great  armaments,  and  would  live  in  constant 
fear  of  sudden  invasion,  now  here  and  now  there — a  ter- 
rible fear  against  which  neither  treaties  nor  professions 
of  peaceable  intentions  would  offer  the  least  security. 

"It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  whole  military 
organization,  which  has  long  been  compulsory  on  the  na- 
tions of  Continental  Europe,  is  inconsistent  in  the  high- 
est degree  with  American  ideals  of  individual  liberty  and 
social  progress.  Democracies  can  fight  with  ardor,  and 
sometimes  with  success,  when  the  whole  people  is  moved  by 
a  common  sentiment  of  passion ;  but  the  structure  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  modern  army  like  that  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  or  Russia,  has  a  despotic  or  autocratic  quality 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democratic  society.  .  .  . 

"Out  of  the  present  struggle  should  come  a  check  on 
militarism — a  strong  revulsion  against  the  use  of  force  as 
means  of  settling  international  disputes." 

Lord  Bryce  to  Dr.  Eliot,  September  17,  1914). 

MOST  persons  in  this  country,  including  those  who 
work  for  peace,  agree  with  you  in  deploring  the 
vast  armaments  which  European  states  have  been 
piling  up,  and  will  hope  with  you  that  after  this  war  they 
may  be  reduced — and  safely  reduced — ^to  slender  dimen- 
sions. Their  existence  is  a  constant  menace  to  peace. 
They  foster  the  spirit  of  militarism  which  has  brought 
these  horrors  on  the  world;  for  they  create  in  the  great 
countries  of  the  continent  a  large  and  powerful  military 
and  naval  caste  which  lives  for  war,  talks  and  writes  in- 
cessantly of  war  and  glorifies  war  as  a  thing  good  in  it- 
self. 

"It  is  (as  you  say)  to  the  peoples  that  we  must  look  to 
safeguard  international  concord.  They  bear  the  miseries 
of  war,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  power  to  arrest  the 
actions  of  those  who  are  hurrying  them  into  it." 
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.HOW  RETURNING  SOLDIERS  MAY  GET  FREE  LAND 
f  AND  LIVE  IN  COLONIES 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  KERRY 

(Here  is  something  worth  thinking  about.  The  old  way  to  provide  for  returning  soldiers  was  to  give  them 
jovernment  land,  upon  which  they  might  starve,  or  which  they  might  sell  to  land-sharks.  Secretary  Wilson 
•uggests  a  plan  under  which  returning  soldiers  will  not  starve,  nor  will  land-sharks  he  able  to  get  their  land.  It 
'ontains  the  germ  of  a  big  idea.) 


THE  one  definite,  clearcut,  workable  proposal  for  furnish- 
ing the  returning  soldier  what  he  most  requires — a 
job — has  been  made  by  Secretary  of  Labor  William  B. 
tVilson, 

He  proposes  to  open  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
nent  on  the  land.  His  plan  is  quite  unique.  It  has  little  in 
common  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane's 
oroposal  of  a  similar  sound.  It  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
ill  our  previous  land-settlement  policies.  It  is  a  strange  pro- 
oosal  for  America — it  actually  aims  to  give  the  man  who  goes 
Dn  the  land  a  chance  to  make  a  decent  living. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  post-bellum  Civil  War  period,  we 
^aced  (on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  with  vastly  greater  unde- 
reloped  natural  resources)  the  same  problem  of  the  returned 
joldier.  Then  the  attempted  solution  of  putting  the  returned 
soldiers  on  the  land  was  the  passage  of  the  "Soldiers  Addi- 
tional Homestead"  law,  enacted  in  1872.  Ten  years  before 
that,  the  "Homestead  Act"  had  been  passed,  providing  that 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  obtain  free  of  charge 
160  acres  of  public  land  after  five  years'  residence  and  certain 
improvements.  The  1872  law,  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Civil  War  Veterans,  provided  that  any  veteran  who  had  al- 
ready obtained  a  homestead  of  less  than  160  acres  could  get, 
without  the  need  of  any  residence  or  improvement,  the  addi- 
tional land  needed  to  make  160  acres.  Each  veteran  could 
get  a  certificate  to  the  acreage  to  which  he  was  entitled  under 
this  act.  This  certificate  became  known  as  "Soldiers  Scrip," 
and  the  scandals  that  resulted  from  it  are  well  known.  It  was 
practically  a  check  made  out  in  blank  to  any  holder  to  take 
public  land  of  a  given  area  anywhere  on  the  public  domain, 
without  regard  to  its  location,  character,  or  value.  Land  and 
town-site  speculators  trafl5cked  in  this  scrip;  the  soldiers,  of 
course,  usually  sold  it  for  a  few  dollars.  The  result  was  the 
public  land  scandals  which  have  filled  the  records  of  the  In- 
terior Department  ever  since. 

A  Theory  That  Didn't  Work 

Not  only  the  Homestead  Law  and  the  Soldiers  Additional 
Homestead  Law,  but  many  other  acts,  such  as  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act,  the  various  railroad  grants,  and  similar  measures, 
were  passed  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  public  domain 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  theory  was  that  if  this  land  was 
passed  into  the  hands  of  private  owners,  the  West  would 
be  settled,  a  nation  of  homestead-owners  would  be  created, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  settlers  would  be  assured. 

Of  course,  opposite  results  followed.  Dummy  entrymen 
were  used  by  big  timber  companies,  oil  companies  and  similar 
organizations  to  enter  land  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  turned  over  to  these  companies  as  soon  as  passed 
to  patent.    Making  a  home  on  raw  law  was  found  in  many 


cases  to  be  next  to  impossible.  Speculation  and  fraud  fol- 
lowed the  Land  Offices  through  all  the  West.  Timber  lands, 
coal  lands,  oil  lands,  passed  into  the  hands  of  big  owners. 

Naturally  the  best  lands  were  first  taken  by  settlors;  in 
many  cases  these  were  able  by  hard  and  continuous  labor 
to  make  good — to  transform  the  wilderness  into  farms.  In 
many  other  cases  they  failed.  The  net  result  has  been  that 
the  nation  has  divested  itself  of  most  of  its  public  lands,  and 
that  the  concentration  of  land-ownership  in  a  few  hands  has 
gone  steadily  forward. 

Forest  and  Coal  Lands  Available 

Now  there  is  left  in  federal  government  ownership  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  former  vast  public  do- 
main. Of  what  remains,  practically  none  is  available  for 
agriculture,  in  its  present  state.  But  since  1891,  the  be- 
ginning— a  hesitating  and  timorous  beginning,  but  still  a 
beginning — of  a  new  land-policy  has  been  made.  Since  that 
year  more  than  130  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  West 
has  been  included  in  National  Forests,  and  since  1911  the 
government  has  purchased  nearly  one  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains  of  the  East. 
After  a  memorable  struggle  the  Alaska  coal  lands  were  saved 
in  public  ownership,  and  a  leasing  system  adopted  for  part 
of  them,  with  a  portion  reserved  for  government  use. 

This  may  be  called  the  negative  side  of  the  new  govern- 
ment land  policy.  On  the  positive  side,  the  Reclamation  Act 
resulted  in  government  development  of  arid  lands  still  within 
federal  ownership.  The  Alaskan  railroad  project,  started  in 
1914,  was  another  move  in  the  direction  of  government  de- 
velopment of  its  own  property  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens. 
The  Great  War  necessitated  government  operations  on  its 
own  forests  to  get  out  Sitka  spruce  for  airplane  construction, 
since  private  interests  could  not  produce  it  in  the  quantities 
needed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  old  policy  of  getting  rid  of  the  public 
domain  as  fast  as  possible — and  doing  it  by  dumping  indi- 
vidual settlers  on  public  lands  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
— is  past  and  gone.  The  scrip  plan  for  our  returned  soldiers 
of  this  war  has  not  been  suggested — not  even  by  Senator 
Lodge. 

Two  proposals  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  returned  sol- 
dier and  the  land  have  been  made— one  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane;  the  other  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
William  B.  Wilson. 

Secretary  Lane's  plan  recognizes  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  method  of  putting  men  on  land.  He  has 
taken  an  obvious  step  in  advance  when  he  proposes  that  the 
remaining  government  lands,  arid,  swamp  and  cut-over,  shall 
be  prepared  for  cultivation,  by  irrigation,  drainage,  stump- 
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pulling ;  and  further  that  the  farm  shall  be  "ready-made"  when 
the  returned  soldier  is  put  upon  it:  in  other  words,  that  it 
shall  have  a  house,  bam,  fences,  machinery  and  tools  ready 
for  the  settler,  and  that  the  settler  shall  be  given  instruction 
and  provided  with  certain  community  services. 

But  Secretary  Lane  stops  at  that.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  his  proposal  which  shall  assure  that  the  returned  soldier 
settler  shall  be  put  on  land  on  which  he  is  reasonably  asSUred 
of  making-  a  fair  living.  Furthermore,  Secretary  Lane  pro- 
poses to  utilize  only  agricultural  land,  or  land  made  fit  for 
agriculture.    Last  and  most  important  of  all,  he  proposes 

to  follow  the  old  policy  of  passing  to  the  settler  a  title  in 
fee  simple  to  the  land. 

A  System  That  Has  Failed  Once 

In  other  words,  the  old  policy  of  giving  the  settler  a  land 
title,  on  the  theory  that  thus  is  built  a  nation  of  small  farm 
owners,  is  to  be  followed,  if  Lane  has  his  way.  In  spite  of  the 
increase  in  farm-tenancy,  in  spite  of  the  drift  away  from  the 
farm,  in  spite  of  speculation  in  land-titles,  the  exploitation  of 
unearned  increment  in  land  values,  in  spite  of  landlordism — 
the  steady  concentration  of  ownership  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
workless  proprietors — Secretary  Lane  proposes  to  stick  to 
the  same  system  of  land-tenure  that  produces  these  evils. 

But  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Labor  Department  has  struck 
a  new  note.  He  has  said,  in  effect,  that  it  is  time  to  stop  land- 
speculation.  He  proposes  that  the  lands  which  shall  be  util- 
ized for  the  returned  soldier  shall  be  so  held  as  to  stop  forever 
speculation  in  land  values.  It  is  a  remarkable,  but  very  simple 
proposal. 

It  is  that  the  title  to  land  so  settled  shall  rest  upon  USe 
only.  The  settler  shall  have  a  perpetual  title  to  his  plot,  so 
long  as  he  USCS  it.  But  he  shall  not  speculate  with  it.  He 
may  not  become  a  landlord,  renting  his  plot  to  another  and 
receiving  a  workless  income  himself.  He  may  not  hold  it  out 
of  use,  in  the  attempt  to  realize  unearned  values  from  it.  He 
can  pass  it  to  his  children,  but  they  too  mUSt  USe  it,  if  they 
would  hold  it.  He  may  transfer  it  to  another,  but  the  second 
holder  will  receive  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  first,  except 
for  compensation  for  any  values  actually  added  by  the  first 
settler.  This  is  how  Secretary  Wilson  states  the  general 
proposition : 

*'The  liberal  grants  of  former  years  to  soldiers  were 
of  almost  no  value  to  the  supposed  beneficiaries,  because 
of  the  speedy  transfer  to  persons  who  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  re-sale  of  such  lands  at  higher  prices. 
Speculation  and  inflation  are  evils  which  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  correct  in  the  experience  of  our  associated  bel- 
ligerents. I  therefore  favor  the  adoption  of  some  form 
of  tenure  which  will  lay  less  stress  upon  titles  and 
more  upon  actual  use  by  occupants.  The  absolute  ten- 
ure does  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  public  coloni- 
zation, since  it  is  useless  to  the  working  settler  and 

attractive  to  the  speculator.  There  are  several  other 
forms  of  tenure,  including  the  perpetual  leasehold,  bet- 
ter for  adapted  for  our  purposes." 

How  can  such  a  plan  be  worked  out? 

Of  course  Secretary  Wilson  includes  in  his  plan  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Lane  proposal.  He  knows  that  the  method 
of  individual  settlement  is  no  longer  possible,  and  even  if  it 


were  possible,  is  not  desirable.  No  man  can  go  on  the  remain-  ji 
ing  public  domain  to-day  with  any  chance  worth  mentioning  |! 
of  making  good.  Neither  can  he  go  upon  unprepared  lands  in  » 
private  ownership  with  any  real  chance.  He  can,  and  does,  go  ii 
upon  such  lands  and  pay  the  private-owning  company  for  the  ii 
privilege  of  clearing  up  a  portion  of  such  land,  but  in  the  end,  i 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  forced  to  abandon  the  unequal  « 
struggle  and  move  back  to  town  to  take  a  job  at  a  wage.  I 
Another  "settler"  follows  him,  and  another  and  another,  ii 
until  perhaps  the  tenth  man,  heir  to  the  improvements  made  at  In 
such  hard  cost  by  their  predecessors,  is  able  to  wrest  a  living  \t 
from  the  soil  and  pay  for  his  farm  in  the  declining  years  of  ll 
his  life.  The  company  has  collected  the  advance  payments,  iii 
and  foreclosed  the  mortgage  in  each  case.  It  has  allowed  the  u 
first  nine  settlers  to  pay  it  for  the  privilege  of  clearing  its  land  n 
for  it,  so  it  could  finally  sell  the  land  to  the  tenth  man.  Says  i 
Secretary  Wilson:  il 

ll 

"Too  frequently  the  efforts  of  the  settler,  who  was  not 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  frontier  or  familiar  with  [ 
agriculture,  resulted  in  failure.    Isolated  from  his  fellows  j 
and  remote  from  the  advantages  of  the  city,  the  pioneer  j,, 
achieved  only  after  a  long  struggle  such  form  of  organiza- 
tion as  rural  life  now  possesses.   Other  nations  have  prof-  , 
ited  by  our  bitter  experience  in  this  respect  and  have,  in  , 
consequence,  abandoned  homesteading,  or  the  method  in 
which  the  settler  is  merely  provided  with  a  land-title  and    ^  j 
left  like  Robinson  Crusoe  to  work  out  his  salvation.    For  i, 
the  uncertainties  of  homesteading  there  should  be  substi-  j 
tuted  an  orderly,  properly  planned  scheme  of  colonization, 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  shaU  establish  and  equip  | 
not  only  individual  farms,  but  also  link  them  together  into  j 
organized  communities.  Rural  planning  should  be  brought  I, 
into  play  in  order  to  make  life  in  the  rural  districts  at-  ] 
tractive  and  in  order  to  stem  the  movement  from  the  || 
farms  to  the  cities." 

Wilson's  Colonization  Plan  i 

The  plan  for  such  a  colonization  scheme  is  worked  out.  I 
It  has  been  formulated  after  a  specific  investigation  extending  I 
back  to  1915.    Since  that  date,  under  the  direction  of  the  1 1 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Louis  F.  Post,  one  of  the  De- , 
partment's  specialists,  Benton  MacKaye,  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.   MacKaye  has  made  a  study  of  the  concrete  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  which  are  now  set  forth  in  the  Secre-j 
tary  of  Labor's  report.    MacKaye's  preliminary  report  wasi 
published  by  the  Department  in  January  last.    The  Labor 
Department,  therefore,  is  not  working  on  a  hurriedly-concocted 
scheme,  but  upon  a  carefully  thought-out  and  workmanlike 
proposition.    Mr.  MacKaye  is  especially  fitted  to  plan  such  u 
a  colonization  scheme.    Before  his  transfer  to  the  Department  \ 
of  Labor  he  had  made  extensive  studies  along  this  line  in  thej 
Department  of  Agriculture.    He  has  had  the  benefit  of  aid 
from  specialists  in  both  Departments.   He  has  spent  months  in 
the  field  in  the  West  and  Northwest  and  in  the  New  Englandj  ' 
states  studying  the  problem  on  the  ground.    It  is  largely  upon 
his  work  that  Secretary  Wilson  bases  his  recommendations. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor — going  much  further  than  the! 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — proposes  not  only  to  utilize  poten- 
tial agricultural  land  (arid,  swamp  and  cut-over  lands  that 
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%ve  been  reclaimed),  but  also  to  utilize  National  Forest  lands 
ad  mineral  lands.  He  proposes  not  only  colonies  of  farmers, 
at  colonies  of  timber-workers,  and  colonies  of  mineral- workers, 
ad  combinations  of  two  or  all  three.  He  thus  enormously  en- 
.rges  the  possibilities  of  Secretary  Lane's  plan. 

As  to  agricultural  land,  he  says:  "Judging  from  the  ex- 
erience  of  the  Australian  and  other  countries  a  vast  amount 
f  false  motion  can  be  saved  by  the  preparation  of  ready-made 
irms  and  through  the  development  of  areas  by  means  of  the 
immunity  unit  rather  than  the  isolated  farm  unit.  Demon- 
Tation  farms,  run  by  the  State  and  located  at  the  center  of 
le  colonies,  form  an  important  feature  of  the  Australian 
Fstem.  On  these  farms  pure-bred  cattle  and  other  live  stock 
ay  be  raised  and  sold  at  cost  to  the  settlers.  These  farms 
re  used,  too,  for  training  new  settlers  under  the  direction 
f  an  agricultural  adviser.  This  community  or  colony  type 
f  land  settlement  is  being  adopted  in  the  reconstruction  plans 
f  the  British  Empire. 

"Community  settlement  is  well  adapted  to  conditions  in  the 
Tnited  States ;  it  is  being  very  generally  advocated  in  all  sec- 
ons  of  the  country,  and  one  colony  based  upon  the  Australian 
fstem  has  been  established  on  a  tract  of  6,000  acres  of  irri- 
able  land  in  California.  This  tract  was  purchased  by  the 
tate  under  authority  of  a  law  passed  in  1917.  For  the  pur- 
ose  of  community  settlement  it  is  necessary  that  the  Gov- 
mment,  or  the  States,  should  reserve  or  purchase  land  in 
iirly  large  contiguous  tracts  and  under  conditions  which  al- 
)w  the  application  of  a  consistent  and  systematic-settlement 
olicy. 

"It  seems  to  be  common  opinion  that  community  life  should 
e  required  for  the  returned  soldier.  He  cannot  be  expected 
0  settle  down  in  a  needless  rural  isolation.  The  soldier  settler 
mst  be  provided  with  modem  facilities  for  cooperative  eflPort. 
^'hese  apply  to  marketing,  purchasing,  and  his  other  needs, 
le  must  be  provided  also  with  security  in  his  home  and  farm, 
i^or  this  reason  speculation  in  land  must  be  eliminated  and 

ence  all  titles  must  be  dependent  upon  use.  With  the  land 

hus  made  secure  for  its  actual  occupant  and  user,  State  loans 
n  easy  terms  made  to  the  settler  will  prove  a  real  benefit 
a  obtaining  initial  farm  equipment.  Such  loans  should  be 
►rovided  for  in  the  case  of  each  colony. 

"Land  and  a  Living" 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  no  colony  should  be  estab- 
ished  on  land  which  cannot  be  profitably  farmed.   The  spe- 

ific  test  for  such  land  is  the  estimated  yearly  compensa- 
ion  to  be  obtained  by  the  settler  for  his  own  use  as  a  re- 

Ult  of  his  labor.  This  compensation  amounts  to  the  differ- 
nce  between  the  gross  money  return  and  all  fixed  expenses.  The 
atter  include  interest  and  amortization  charges  for  reclama- 
ion  and  improvements,  payment  of  taxes  and  the  use  of  land, 

md  general  running  costs.  If  the  compensation  over  and 
ibove  these  expenses  amounts  at  least  to  a  fair  wage,  then 
he  labor  of  farming-  the  land  amounts  to  profitable  em- 
Dlojnment.  Otherwise,  it  does  not. 

"Concrete  examples  illustrating  how  the  Australian  meth- 
ods of  community  settlement  might  be  applied  in  this  country 
m  some  of  our  undeveloped  lands  have  been  worked  out,  in 
:he  Department's  investigation,  for  actual  areas  in  northern 
Vlinnesota  and  Wisconsin." 

Community  settlement,  on  land  the  title  to  which  is  de- 


pendent upon  use,  and  from  which  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  fair  wage  over  and  above  all  expenses — that  is  the  Wilson 

proposal.  The  Lane  proposal  would  stop  at  the  first  comma 
in  the  above  sentence. 

Then  Secretary  Wilson  takes  up  the  possibilities  of  using 
forest  lands  already  in  the  national  forests.  He  shows  how 
the  "hobo"  laborers  of  the  timber  camp  can  be  turned  into 
self-respecting  members  of  permanent  happy  communities. 

"Forest  land,"  he  says,  "presents  another  fundamental  op- 
portunity for  profitable  employment.  Permanent  forest  areas, 
outside  of  farm  limits,  cover  one-fifth  of  the  United  States. 

Lumbering  as  now  generally  practiced  is  a  migratory 
industry ;  it  is  therefore  a  breeder  of  migratory  labor  and  ho- 
boism.  By  placing  each  logging  unit  under  forestry  so  as  to 
obtain  therefrom  a  continuous  timber  yield,  the  lumber  camp 
and  the  'bunk-house'  can  be  converted  into  a  forest  commu- 
nity. The  woods-worker  could  then  have  a  home  as  perma- 
nent at  least  as  that  of  his  fellow  workers  in  other  industries, 
and  the  so-called  'wobbly'  would  be  in  process  of  extinction. 

In  Time  to  Help  Soldiers 

"This  change  cannot,  of  course,  be  accomplished  all  at 
once.  But  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  time  to  benefit  soldiers 
now  returning  from  the  war.  The  opportunity  for  this  be- 
ginning is  offered  in  the  150,000,000  acres  or  more  of  our 
national  forests.  Forest  management  of  the  kind  required 
could  be  carried  on  in  some  cases  through  the  present  system 
of  'timber  sales' ;  in  other  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Government  conduct  its  own  logging  operations.  .  .  .  On 
many  of  the  cut-over  bottom  lands  within  the  national  forests 
there  are  opportunities  for  establishing  agricultural  commu- 
nity settlements  like  those  which  have  been  described.  A  con- 
crete illustration  of  combined  farm  and  forest  settlement  has 
been  worked  out  for  actual  areas  in  the  national  forests  of 
western  Washington." 

Of  course  the  utilization  of  agricultural,  forest  and  min- 
eral land  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  preparation.  A 
great  deal  of  this  preliminary  work  must  be  done  with  gangs 
and  crews  of  men.  This  preliminary  work  can  itself  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  desirable  employment  for  returning 
soldiers. 

"From  this  they  can  be  graduated  into  carefully  selected 
opportunities  upon  the  very  land  which  they  prepare,"  says 
the  Secretary. 

"I  recommend,"  he  says,  "the  organization  of  a  board 
consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  and  Labor  for  the  further  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  general  plan.  Regardless  of  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  put  into  operation,  whatever  legislation  is 
granted  should  recognize  the  cardinal  principle  that  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Nation  are  for  the  common  good  of  all 
and  should  be  accessible  on  such  terms  as  to  discourage  spec- 
ulation and  exploitation  and  to  reward  diligence  and  thrift." 

The  Secretary  has  concluded  his  remarkable  presentation 
of  this  new  plan  for  land  settlement  with  a  sentence  that  ought 
to  be  put  into  a  big  electric  sign  and  hung  up  over  Congress. 
It  is  this : 

"THE  PRIMARY  PRINCIPLE  INVOLVED  IS  NOT 
THE  USE  OF  MEN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
LAND  BUT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAND  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  MEN." 
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PHILOSOPHER  AND  SCIENTIST  PEER  INTO  THE  NEW 
WORLD  THAT  IS  NOW  BEING  BORN 

BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD 

{John  Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University,  here  speculates  most  interestingly  as  to 
the  great  social  and  economic  changes  that  may  be  expected  to  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  war.  "Unquestion- 
ably," he  says,  "we  are  entering  a  different  sort  of  civilization  than  the  earth  has  ever  known/'  Dr.  Chapin  is 
equally  interesting  in  what  he  says  about  the  rights  of  children.) 


From  "The  Great  Change,  "214  pp.  published  by  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York, 
price  $1.60;  postage  10  cents  extra. 

COULD  any  one  observe  the  world  cataclysm  of  1914- 
1918  without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  a  great  civi- 
lization had  passed  away.?  Yes,  millions  of  people 
could.  But,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  evolution  doesn't 
wait  for  those  who  are  evolving  to  O.  K.  the  process.  A  few 
people  are  interested  in  causes:  but  whether  we  are  interested 
or  not,  these  causes  produce  effects.  When  we  are  standing 
on  a  railroad  track,  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  locomotive.  If  we  stop,  look  and  listen, 
we  may  adjust  ourselves  to  its  advance;  but  if  we  don't,  we 
won't  seriously  interfere  with  transportation. 

Just  at  present  I  am  not  trying  to  change  anybody's  mind. 
I  am  not  trying  to  get  any  one  to  agree  with  me.  But  if  we 
have  unloosed  forces  which  are  sweeping  us  pell-mell  into  an 
altogether  different  order  of  society — an  order  in  which  old 
ideas,  old  notions,  old  rules  of  life  which  we  thought  as  fixed 
as  the  polar  star  are  going  down  with  a  crash — the  nature  and 
direction  of  these  forces  should  be  a  moderately  interesting 
study. 

This  was  on  my  mind  when  I  asked  Prof.  John  Dewey  what, 
according  to  his  best  observations,  the  war  was  doing  to  the 
world.  I  wanted  to  know  how  a  really  great  philosopher  would 
view  these  doings ;  some  big,  calm  thinker  not  bound  to  any 
system,  whose  conclusions  would  not  be  the  result  of  incurable 
dogma  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  impetuous  idealism  on  the 
other.  That  is  why  I  picked  out  Prof.  Dewey.  I  had  often 
heard  him  referred  to  as  "America's  leading  educator."  I 
came  away  feeling  that  there  had  been  no  exaggeration.  .  .  . 

"When  Columbus  discovered  America,"  he  said,  "could 
any  one  have  told  what  the  discovery  would  mean  ?  To  the  wise 
men  of  the  time,  it  meant  a  new  route  to  the  East.  People's 
minds  are  governed  by  precedent.  India  was  a  fact  in  their 
minds  but  there  was  no  precedent  for  America.  Naturally, 
they  couldn't  conceive  of  the  Western  civilization  which  was 
to  follow. 

Democracy  May  Surprise  Us 

"Just  now  we  are  fighting  for  Democracy.  Democracy  is  a 
fact  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans.  They  think,  at  least, 
that  they  know  what  it  means.  It  seems  certain  in  my  mind 
that  the  Allies  will  be  victorious,  and  I  believe  that  they  will 
discover  democracy:  but  that  democracy  will  be  as  different 
from  the  democracy  of  their  concepts  as  the  new  world  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  Orient  which  Columbus  sought. 

"We  are  fighting  to  do  away  with  the  rule  of  kings  and 
kaisers.  When  we  have  finished  the  job,  we  may  find  that  we 
have  done  away  with  the  rule  of  money  and  trade.  We  are 
fighting  for  freedom  to  transact  business;  but  this  war  may 


easily  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  business.  In  fifty  years, 
it  is  altogether  probable,  the  whole  system  which  we  know  as 
'business'  to-day  will  have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

"Business  in  the  world  we  have  known  has  consisted  of  the 
sale  of  goods  and  their  manufacture  for  sale.  For  several 
years  now,  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods  in 
Europe  have  largely  been  conducted  on  a  contrary  principle. 
The  change  has  already  come  in  America  too.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  produce  for  use,  not  for  sale ;  and  the  capitalist  is  not 
a  capitalist  in  the  sense  that  he  was  a  capitalist  before  the 
war.  His  right  to  sell  in  the  open  market,  according  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  has  been  challenged.  In  France, 
Germany  and  England,  his  right  to  invest  his  capital  has  very 
largely  been  taken  away.  He  must  manufacture  what  the  gov-  ' 
ernment  wants  him  to  manufacture;  he  must  sell  the  product 
at  the  prices  the  government  sets ;  he  must  pay  his  help  what- 
ever the  government  stipulates ;  and  if  there  are  any  profits 
left  over,  the  government  may  appropriate  them  to  pay  the  [ 
costs  of  war.  ^ 

Old  Civilization  Gone  Forever 

"Doubtless  the  average  business  man  is  willing  to  make 
these  sacrifices.  Most  of  them  are  waiting  patriotically  for  the 
end  of  the  war  when  they  hope  to  resume  business  on  the  old 
principle.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  prin- 
ciple will  ever  be  resumed.  A  world  once  jarred  so  far  from 
its  orbit  is  not  apt  to  return.  It  finds  other  attractions,  an-  j 
other  center,  another  orbit.  Unquestionably  we  are  entering  | 
a  different  sort  of  civilization  than  the  earth  has  ever  known. 

"We  never  knew  before  how  rich  we  were.  It  took  the  war 
to  teach  us.  When  it  came  to  spending  money  for  the  common 
good  in  former  times,  we  thought  we  had  to  economize.  The 
people  who  controlled  money  matters  always  impressed  us  with 
that  necessity,  but  we  have  suddenly  discovered  that  it  wasn't 
necessary  at  all.  I  am  not  venturing  to  say  what  the  people 
of  the  various  nations  will  want  in  the  future ;  but  whatever  it 
is,  it  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  they  will  not  be  perfectly  ruth- 
less in  going  after  it. 

"If  New  York  City  can  subscribe  a  billion  dollars  at 
a  time  for  a  Liberty  Loan,  it  can  be  taxed  a  billion  for 
a  Humanity  Loan;  and  a  billion  dollars  cotild  be  ex- 
pended here  to  the  great  joy  of  the  common  people.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  will  want  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time; 
but  if  they  do  happen  to  want  something  that  costs  a  billion, 
they  are  quite  apt  to  buy  it. 

"Private  property  as  a  nominal  institution  will  still  go  on, 
but  it  has  already  lost  its  sanctity." 

When  this  interview  took  place  the  Russian  revolution  was 
still  commonly  referred  to  in  America  as  "the  overthrow  of 
the  Czar."  Prof.  Dewey  knew  better.   Although  our  own  War 
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Labor  Administration  had  not  yet  taken  form,  Prof.  Dewey 
saw  in  Russia  a  portent  for  the  whole  world. 

"Germany,"  he  said,  "will  not  stop  with  the  overthrow  of 
kaiserism.  England,  France  and  America  will  not  rest  when 
the  world  is  made  safe  for  political  democracy.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  change  to  be  so  sudden  here,  but  industrial  democracy 
is  on  the  way.  The  rule  of  the  Workmen  and  Soldiers  will 
not  be  confined  to  Russia.  It  wiH  spread  through  Europe ;  and 
this  means  that  the  domination  of  aU  upper  classes,  even  of 
those  we  have  habitually  recognized  as  'respectable  society,'  is 
at  an  end. 

j  How  the  Change  May  Come 

\      "This  revolution  may  burst  upon  the  world  in  fury,  coupled 
.  with  a  reign  of  terror  and  extravagant  orgies  of  new-found 
•power,  or  it  may  come  through  the  gradual  evolution  of  sev- 
eral decades.   It  is  plain  that  it  is  coming,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  what  the  rule  of  the  hitherto  submerged  classes  will  be 
I  like." 

That  it  meant  to  Prof.  Dewey  something  definitely  dif- 
ferent from  our  present  order  was  very  evident.  He  spoke  of 
expected  changes  not  only  in  industrial,  economic  and  political 
conditions,  but  of  changes  in  the  individual  psychology,  of 
man's  and  woman's  outlook  upon  the  most  intimate  and  sacred 
problems  of  life. 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you,"  he  asked,  "that  the  most  sacred 
.  tradition  of  society  may  soon  undergo  a  most  radical  change? 
Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  family,  as  we  have  known  it, 
may  soon  cease  to  exist?  That  the  terms  love,  marriage  and 
romance  may  soon  come  to  express  altogether  different  ideas 
to  our  minds  than  they  do  to-day?"  Prof.  Dewey  is  one  of 
the  foremost  psychologists  of  the  world  and  I  waited  eagerly 
for  his  explanation. 

"Please  understand  two  things  at  first,"  he  said.  "To 
begin  with,  I  do  not  know  what  this  change  will  be.  In  the 
i"^  second  place,  whatever  it  is,  I  do  not  advocate  it.  I  do  not 
advocate  any  change  in  the  ideals  of  marriage  as  they  exist. 
I  do  not  advocate  any  revolution  in  our  sex  morality.  I  am 
speaking  only  as  an  observer  of  causes  and  eff^ects,  and  from 
that  standpoint  it  seems  apparent  that  tremendous  changes 
are  due.  '-.  ■  |  ?^ 

"We  must  recognize,"  he  explained,  "that  the  family  is 
now  a  very  different  institution  from  what  it  was  a  few  hun- 
dred years  ago.    In  the  family  of  that  time,  the  father  was 
'1  supreme.   In  the  family  of  to-day,  the  father  may  play  a  most 
\  inconspicuous  role.    The  famUy  tradition  of  obedience  to  par- 
ents has  survived,  but  disobedience  and  disrespect  are  com- 
mon.  In  the  family  of  former  times,  the  father  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  children's  lives;  he  educated  them  or  not  as  he 
-  saw  fit;  he  supported  them  as  he  saw  fit;  he  punished  them 
|j  as  he  saw  fit;  he  even  picked  out  the  partners  they  should 
marry.    To-day  he  must  send  them  to  school  as  long  as  the 
\  State  sees  fit;  he  must  support  them  according  to  standards 
yj  set  by  the  State;  if  he  punishes  them  cruelly,  he  is  punished 
by  the  State ;  and  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  whom 
they  shall  marry. 

"Wliat  caused  the  change?    Primarily  a  transition  from 
one  economic  system  to  another,  from  feudalism  to  capitalism. 
Under  feudalism  the  family  was  the  economic  unit,  and  an  in- 
dividual found  his  economic  security  in  his  relation  to  the 
\i   family.    Under  capitalism  the  individual  became  the  economic 
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unit,  and  a  person  found  his  economic  security  in  his  individual 
job.  It  was  in  the  natural  course  of  cause  and  effect,  then, 
that  children  threw  off  the  yoke  of  patriarchal  rule.  i 

"Free  selection  in  marriage  was  probably  the  most  sig-  ' 
nificant  phenomenon  of  the  new  order,  and  the  era  of  romantic 
marriage  dawned  upon  the  world.  Instead  of  strengthening  j 
the  family  as  an  institution,  however,  the  contrary  resvdt  en-  i 
sued.  Divorce  became  common,  separations  even  more  com-  i 
mon.  In  all  countries  where  modern  industry  has  developed,  ' 
the  same  change  is  noticeable.  The  family  is  no  longer  any- 
thing like  the  institution  which  it  was. 

"And  now  we  are  entering  upon  another  economic  epoch. 
It  has  been  approaching  gradually  for  fifty  years,  but  its 
progress  has  been  accelerated  inestimably  by  the  war.   And  I 
with  the  war  have  come  three  most  startling  changes  in  the  , 
social  status  of  women.  i 

"In  the  first  place,  the  sex-balance  has  been  decisively  | 
upset.    Many  millions  of  eligible  young  men  have  been  killed.  i 
Other  millions  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  responsibiUties 
of  marriage.    There  won't  be  nearly  husbands  enough  to  go  I 
round;  an  important  factor  to  be  considered  but  by  no  means 
the  most  important.    Even  more  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  fact  that  women  never  had  so  little  use  for  husbands  as 
they  have  to-day  in  those  countries  which  have  been  longest 
and  hardest  in  the  war. 

"The  world  war  has  brought  the  economic  independence  of 
women  to  a  degree  which  few  people  have  ever  dreamed  of.  ^ 
Women  have  taken  men's  jobs  by  the  millions.  In  many  they  j 
have  proved  more  efficient  than  men.  They  are  already  in  pos-  j 
session  of  economic  power  and  are  gaining  political  power  fast.  i 
They  might  abdicate,  after  the  war  is  over,  in  favor  of  the  i 
men — if  they  could  get  husbands  in  return.  But  they  can't 
do  that.    Will  they  abdicate  in  favor  of  nothing  at  all? 

Child-hfe  Prized  More 

"There  is  still  another  fact  to  be  considered,  and  that  is 

the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  upon  child-bearing  by  all  | 

the  nations  at  war.   A  cliild  now  has  the  right  to  be  bom,  and  | 

his  right  to  be  fed  is  being  recognized  as  well  as  his  right  to  | 

be  educated.    The  states  are  assuming  the  responsibility —  j 

taking  it  away  from  the  individual  father.    Economically,  hus-  j 

bands  were  never  so  little  in  demand.  j 

"But  there  has  been  no  change  in  human  impulses.    Love  j 

and  the  love  of  children  are  as  deeply  implanted  in  human  ^ 
psychology  as  they  ever  were.    They  vnll  continue,  whatever 

form  of  expression  they  will  take,  and  there  will  be  no  lower-  j 

ing  of  ideals.     Ideals  are  born  of  circumstances,  and  only  | 

those  with  their  eyes  to  the  past  are  shocked  when  the  ideals  i 

which  no  longer  work  give  way  to  others.    Our  present  code  | 

of  morality,  it  seems,  will  not  fit  the  new  conditions.  Shock-  ,; 
ing  or  not,  there  will  be  a  change. 

"No,  I  can't  say  what  it  will  be.    Polygamy  is  unthinkable 

where  women  are  free,  but  some  shifting  from  our  present  i 

ideals  of  marital  monopoly  seems  sure.    Not  until  peace  is  ( 

declared  and  the  millions  return  from  the  trenches  to  resvune  i 

their  civil  life  can  we  safely  speculate  on  what  will  happen.  i 

The  war  will  have  done  unsi)eakable  things  to  them.   They  will  j 

not  be  the  same  men  who  went  to  the  front.    Whatever  will  j 

have  happened  to  them  will  largely  determine  what  will  happen  ] 
to  society  at  large.    One  thing,  however,  seems  evident.  They 
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will  not  submit  to  the  old  neglect  on  the  part  of  society  again. 
Whatever  they  are,  they  are  armed  and  powerful,  and  they 
are  going  to  insist  on  a  different  deal." 

The  sex-balance  upset!  Women  economically  independent! 
All  the  nations  beginning  to  concern  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  adequate  care  for  every  child!  "Husbands 
never  so  unnecessary  as  they  are  to-day!"  To  get  a  line  on 
what  this  combination  of  circumstances  must  inevitably  lead  to 
I  .  .  .  went  to  a  practical  scientist,  a  conservative  physician, 
probably  the  best  known  child  speciahst  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  intellectually  and  temperamentally,  be- 
longs to  the  old  order.  He  is  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of 
Children  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  School  and  Hos- 
pital, the  author  of  several  books  on  child-welfare  and  a  man 
who  has  given  his  whole  life  to  philanthropic  work  for  chil- 
dren. At  the  time  he  was  particularly  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  chUd  in  wartime,  the  malnutrition  and  delin- 
quency to  which,  under  war  conditions,  children  have  histori- 
cally been  subjected. 

"What  must  the  United  States  do,"  I  asked  him,  "in  order 
to  conserve  its  children?  Is  the  care  of  children  still  an  in- 
dividual problem?  Obviously,  there  is  no  more  important  ques- 
tion before  the  Nation ;  in  these  times  when  almost  every  na- 
tional need  is  being  met  by  national  action,  must  this  problem 
stUl  be  left  to  the  individual  parents  or  to  charity?  Or  is 
there  a  national  program,  a  prescription  for  child  welfare 
which  you  would  urge  as  a  collective  poUcy?" 

"There  are  two  ways  to  approach  the  question,"  the  doc- 
tor began.  "There  is  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  of  society 
at  large;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  practical  considerations 
which  compel  us  to  abandon  any  theory,  no  matter  how  good 
it  may  sound,  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  run  counter  to  the  fixed 
convictions  of  almost  everybody.  No  matter  how  scientific 
a  prescription  is,  it  can't  do  any  good  if  the  patient  won't  take 
it.  One  type  of  doctor  then  will  content  himself  with  giving 
the  patient  something  he  will  take,  even  though  its  benefits  be 
relatively  small.  Another  will  leave  his  prescription  and  put 
it  up  to  the  patient  to  swallow  it  or  suffer.  From  which  angle 
do  you  want  me  to  answer  your  question?" 

"Which  kind  of  a  doctor  are  you?"  I  asked  in  reply. 

Two  Sides  to  Consider 

"A  doctor  hasn't  done  his  full  duty,"  he  answered,  "until 
he  has  at  least  tried  his  best  to  make  the  patient  accept  the 
prescription  which  wiU  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no 
patience  with  these  social  doctors  who  lose  interest  in  the  case 
simply  because  their  theories  are  not  accepted.  There  is  a 
certain  type  of  Socialist,  for  instance,  who  has  a  theoretically 
sound  prescription  for  the  abolition  of  poverty.  But  the  pub- 
lic won't  take  the  prescription,  and  the  Socialist  sulks.  Can 
you  depend  upon  him  to  work  for  child  welfare,  to  find  homes 
for  homeless  children  and  mothers  for  the  motherless?  Not  he. 
He  has  off'ered  his  cure,  and  if  society  doesn't  take  it,  so  much 
the  worse  for  society.  If  you  will  try  to  make  it  plain  that 
I  am  not  prescribing  for  America  in  any  such  spirit  I  will  try 
to  give  the  prescription  which  I  believe  we  must  eventually 
accept. 

"In  the  first  place,  America  IS  her  children.  Without  her 
children  America  would  cease  to  exist.  America  cannot  afford 
to  let  one  of  the  least  of  these,  her  children,  suffer.  If  pov- 
erty saps  their  lives,  it  is  true  that  we  must  abohsh  poverty 


as  far  as  children  are  concerned.    The  Socialist  contention  ' 
is  perfectly  scientific  in  that,  only  we  must  do  much  more  than 
abolish  their  physical  poverty.    We  might  give  our  children 
all  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  they  could  possibly  use  and 
stiU  leave  them  in  a  state  of  terrible  poverty. 

"The  Spiritual  Death-rate"  | 

"Taking  children  from  poor  homes  and  putting  them  in 
rich  institutions  would  be  treason  to  humanity,  and  most  in- 
stitutions are  not  even  rich.  A  child's  need  for  mother-love 
is  just  as  great  as  its  need  for  milk.  The  physical  death  rate 
in  some  of  the  best  of  our  institutions  is  frightful.  The  spir- 
itual death  rate  is  probably  greater.  Any  scheme  which  tends 
to  break  up  the  home  and  substitutes  collective  care  for  a 
mother's  personal  love  and  watchfulness  over  her  own  brood  : 
is  inhuman  and  unnatural.  And  still  it  seems  that  society 
must  assume  collective  responsibihty  for  the  support  of  every 
child." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  a  physician,"  the  doctor  answered,  "not  a  sociolo- 
gist.   To  me  the  important  question  is  not  how  we  shall  do 
it.    I  don't  care  how.    I  only  say  that  we  must  do  it.    There  i 
are  several  ways  suggested.    One  is  to  be  more  severe  in  our 
prosecution  of  neglectful  or  deserting,  parents ;  to  compel  the  j 
fatlier  to  work  steadily  and  to  provide  suitable  conditions  at  i 
home.    It  is  the  system  which  is  generally  in  use  to-day,  the 
only  objection  to  it  being  that  it  often  doesn't  work.   Another  I 
method  seems  to  me  more  simple,  but  it  wovJd  probably  be  met 
with  more  clamorous  objections." 

"And  that  is?"  I  asked  impatiently. 

"To  endow  every  child." 

Four  words!  But  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  four 
such  meaningful  words  before.  They  seemed  simple,  but  when 
the  doctor  began  to  point  out  their  meaning  the  Russian 
revolution  looked  small  in  comparison. 

"To  endow  every  child?"  I  asked,  "To  take  from  the 
individual  the  responsibility  for  the  child's  support?" 

"How  many  children  have  you?"  the  doctor  asked 

"None,"  I  said. 

"What  salary  do  you  get?"  j 
I  told  him. 

"I  know  one  father  of  ten,"  he  went  on,  "who  has  an  in- 
come of  about  one-fourth  as  much.  Just  who,  I  want  to  know,, 
is  dodging  his  responsibility?  Those  ten  children  are  alll 
capable  of  becoming  good,  stalwart  Americans  if  they  are  noti 
destroyed  by  poverty.  They  have  a  good  father  and  mother,, 
who  would  be  almost  ideal  parents  if  it  were  not  for  the  hard-| 
ness  developed  by  overwork  and  want.  But  the  minute  I  sug- 
gest solving  that  problem  for  them  the  man  in  your  position 
is  afraid  that  Tony's  character  is  going  to  be  undermined.| 
Pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that  the  collective  handling  of  thisj 
problem  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  individual  re- 
sponsibility. As  a  matter  of  fact,  piling  more  responsibilities! 
on  one  man's  shoulders  than  he  is  able  to  bear  creates  dis- 
couragement, and  discouragement  ends  in  running  away  from 
all  responsibility.  If  we  expect  our  soldiers  to  do  their  fulll 
duty,  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  fully  equipped.  We  must 
not  expect  them  to  face  the  enemy's  cannon  with  bare  fists,. 
If  we  should  habitually  compel  them  to  do  that,  the  greatest 
heroes  in  the  world  would  soon  learn  to  run  away.  And  yet 
we  expect  Tony  to  present  society  with  ten  first-class  citi- 
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zens  without  financial  equipment  enough  to  bring  up  one.  What 
I  suggest  is  merely  a  universal  child  insurance ;  not  merely 
insuring  parents  against  funeral  expenses,  but  actually  assur- 
ing the  child's  life  and  health  and  happiness.  And  I  would 
increase  everybody's  responsibility  to  bring  about  that  much- 
desired  end. 

"Surely  Tony  should  be  made  to  work.  But  so  should 
everybody,  whether  he  has  children  or  not.  And  from  the 
wealth  thus  created  the  Nation  would  not  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  adequately  for  all  our  children." 

"Frankly,"  the  doctor  added,  "I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  in  any  mood  to  accept  such  a  prescription  now. 
They  do  not  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  it,  and  the  suggestion 
goes  counter  to  some  very  deep-seated  beliefs.  A  sudden  crisis 
might  put  the  whole  situation  before  them  in  a  new  light,  so 
that  they  would  consent  to  such  a  radical  departure  from  their 
accustomed  habits;  but  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to  expect 
them  to  see  it  now.  All  I  hope  for  immediately  is  that  we 
shall  begin  to  deal  with  the  question  from  the  new  angle. 

"If  Tony,  for  instance,  were  to  go  to  the  average  Charities 
Department  to-day,  explaining  that  his  income  was  not 
enough  to  support  a  family  of  ten,  the  Charities  Department 
would  almost  certainly  suggest  that  some  of  the  children  be 
taken  away  and  placed  in  an  institution  for  dependent  children. 
This  is  a  sort  of  civic  kidnapping  which  violates  the  most  sa- 
cred instincts  of  the  parents  and  condenms  the  innocent  cliil- 
dren  to  a  certain  amount  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness. 

Mrs.  Tony  and  Her  Brood 

"What  the  department  should  do,  and  what  we  should  all 
insist  on  the  department's  doing,  is  to  increase  the  family's 
income  to  a  point  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony  can  care 
adequately  for  the  whole  brood.  This  could  be  done  if  the 
money  that  is  expended  in  keeping  children  in  institutions  were 
deflected  to  the  family  home.  Such  work  should,  of  course, 
be  guarded  by  careful  investigation  and  oversight.  Such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  our  charities  generally  would  be  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  whole  problem  cannot  be 
solved,  however,  until  we  as  a  community  insist  upon  the  ade- 
quate support  of  all  children  in  their  own  homes,  not  waiting 
for  the  individual  parents  to  plead  their  poverty." 

"There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  size  of  families,"  I  sug- 
gested, "if  there  were  no  personal  responsibility  to  pay  for 
their  support." 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  families  to-day,"  he  an- 
swered, "among  the  very  poorest  of  our  population;  no  limit 
except  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
our  middle-class  people,  with  good  homes  but  uncertain  fi- 
nances, would  have  larger  families  than  they  have  to-day,  but 
I  cannot  see  any  disaster  to  society  in  that." 

"But,"  I  protested  again,  "would  not  thousands  of  young 
couples  rush  into  hasty  marriages,  knowing  that  the  cost  of 
bearing  and  rearing  children  would  be  assumed  by  Uncle  Sam.!"' 

"I  should  hope  so,"  the  doctor  answered.  "I  should  hope 
that  marriages  would  be  about  eight  or  ten  years  more  hasty 
than  they  are  to-day.  Physically  and  psychologically,  early 
marriages  are  the  best.  Normally,  people  should  mate  before 
they  become  too  set  in  their  ways  and  too  incapable  of  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  each  other.  And  there  is  nothing  that 
threatens  the  social  health  any  more  than  this  condition  which 
makes  early  marriages  almost  impossible.   For  ten  years  after 


they  should  be  happily  mated  our  young  men  are  left  to  sow 
their  wild  oats — because  they  think  they  can't  afford  to  get 
married.  It  shouldn't  cost  anything  to  get  married.  If  the 
choice  must  be  made,  the  tax  should  lie  heaviest  upon  those 
who  don't.  They  should  at  least  be  made  to  pay  for  their 
freedom  by  contributing  an  equal  share  to  the  support  of  our 
children.  .  .  . 

Endow  Even  Rich  Children 

"I  would  have  society  at  large  endow  ALL  cliildren,"  the 
doctor  amended — "children  of  the  poor  and  children  of  the 
rich;  children  of  the  married  and  cliildren  of  the  unmarried. 
If  we  attempt  to  discriminate  against  the  rich  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, it  only  ends  in  discriminating  against  the  poor. 

"If,  for  instance,  our  schools  were  made  free  to  the  poverty- 
stricken,  while  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  were  compelled 
to  pay  tuition,  many  of  the  very  poor  would  take  their  children 
out  of  school  rather  than  admit  their  poverty  and  accept  the 
charity.  Suppose  our  parks  were  free  only  to  those  who  could 
prove  absolute  poverty,  how  many  children  of  the  poor  would 
enter  them?    The  great  majority,  I  believe,  would  not. 

"As  to  the  expense,  it  has  been  pretty  well  proved  that  it 
is  cheaper  for  society  to  keep  a  child  in  school  than  to  let  him 
run  at  large.  It  is  cheaper  to  keep  children  in  the  parks  and 
playgrounds  than  it  is  to  keep  them  on  the  streets.  It  is 
cheaper  to  produce  good  citizens  than  to  produce  criminals. 
It  is  cheaper  to  keep  children  weU  fed,  happy  and  brimful  of 
health  than  to  let  them  get  sick  and  miserable  and  sore  at  the 
world  they  live  in.  The  real  trouble  is  that,  although  it  is  far 
cheaper  in  the  long  run,  so  many  parents  either  lack  the  capi- 
tal or  the  natural  abihty  to  keep  them  thus.  Society  then  has 
to  pay  the  bill  eventually  in  hospitals,  poorhouses,  insane  asy- 
lums and  prisons,  and  in  general  loss  of  efficiency  even  among 
those  who  do  not  become  utter  derelicts.  But  the  Nation  does 
not  lack  either  the  capital  or  the  intelligence.  If  we  cannot 
all  save  individually,  we  can  save  collectively.  Every  step  to- 
ward social  insurance  is  proof  of  that.  All  the  fire,  life  and 
accident  insurance  schemes,  in  fact,  are  demonstrations  that 
collective  saving  and  collective  acceptance  of  certain  responsi- 
bilities are  more  economical  and  more  efficient  in  the  long  run 
than  individual  saving  and  the  individual  acceptance  of  all 
these  risks. 

"In  my  practice,"  the  doctor  concluded,  "I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  way  this  placing  of  the  whole  economic  burden 
of  children  upon  the  individual  parents  works.  Rather,  how 
it  doesn't  work.  I  have  seen  the  largest  families  living  in  the 
smallest  houses,  because  with  so  many  children  they  had  to  cut 
down  on  the  rent.  There  is  certainly  no  advantage  to  so- 
ciety in  that,  although  a  few  childless  individuals  may  be  better 
off  financially  because  of  it.  I  have  also  seen  young  men  and 
women  putting  all  thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  their  minds  be- 
cause they  cannot  accept  the  financial  responsibility  for  it; 
because  motherhood,  the  greatest  of  all  services  to  society, 
doesn't  pay.  Such  a  situation  can  only  lead  to  immorality, 
neurasthenia  or  defeated  existence  in  one  form  or  another;  and 
if  as  a  nation  we  do  not  take  up  the  responsibility,  it  can  only 
end  in  national  defeat.  No,  I  am  not  a  sociologist :  but  I  can't 
see  that  it  takes  a  sociologist  to  perceive  that  our  children  have 
a  right  to  live,  and  that  marriage  should  not  be  denied  to  our 
youth  in  Nature's  normal  mating  season,  to  become  a  luxury 
for  the  prosperous  and  the  middle-aged." 
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BRITISH  RADICALS  DOUBT  THAT  LLOYD  GEORGE 
WILL  PUT  THROUGH  HIS  PROGRAM 


AMERICANS,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  have  rea- 
son to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  British  politics.  We 
are  directly  concerned  with  what  British  statesmen  do 
with  their  reconstruction  problem  for  the  reason  that  what 
they  do  will  determine  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  events  in 
England;  and  the  course  of  events  in  England  may  alter,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  course  of  events  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  Americans  to  learn  that 
English  radicals  are,  for  the  most  part,  skeptical  as  to  pros- 
pects of  the  British  reconstruction  program.  Some  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Lloyd  George.  Others  believe  that  he  will 
be  prevented  from  carrying  out  the  program  by  the  Tories 
with  whom  he  has  united  to  form  a  government.  Complaint 
is  also  made  that  the  recent  election  of  a  parliament  was  held 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  men  of  the  British  isles  were 
prevented  from  voting  for  the  reason  that  they  were  serv- 
ing as  soldiers  in  France.  There  is  said  to  be  considerable 
feeling  because  of  this,  and  radicals  believe  the  present  gov- 
ernment will  be  short-lived. 

Reactionary  Policy  Expected 

The  New  Age  begins  a  leading  editorial  by  noting  the  Tory 
Unionist  element  in  the  new  coalition  government  and  then 
goes  on  to  say: 

".  .  .  we  may  expect  a  reactionary  policy  disguised  under 
sounding  phrases;  for  the  Unionist  element  of  the  Coalition 
will  supply  the  reaction  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  supply  the  vocabulary.  That  a  policy  of  this 
kind,  dictated  as  it  must  be  by  political  and  not  by  national 
considerations,  cannot  long  be  pursued  is  likewise  a  foregone 
conclusion;  and  already,  indeed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  shown 
himself  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  In  his  speech  on  Saturday 
he  denied  that  his  Unionist  colleagues  were  more  reactionary 
than  any  other  party;  but  he  also  added  that,  if  they  should 
prove  in  the  new  Parliament  to  be  'obstructive,'  he  would  in- 
stantly appeal  to  the  country  again.  That  appeal,  as  we  say, 
may  be  taken  to  be  almost  inevitable;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Unionist  Government — and  such,  in  fact,  the  Coalition 
Government  will  be — can  be  other  than  reactionary,  if  only  in 
the  relative  sense  of  inadequate  to  the  prevailing  state  of  af- 
fairs. Any  Government  not  prepared  for  a  constitutional  revo- 
lution must  be  regarded  as  reactionary  at  the  present  moment; 
and  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  Unionist  Government  and  per- 
sonnel is  prepared  for  anything  hut  revolution,  its  days  will 
be  few  and  troubled.  What  or  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Unionist  Government  is,  however,  another  matter. 
In  the  absence  of  a  coherent  Opposition,  we  may  experience 
for  a  period  a  series  of  Governments  by  groups. 

"We  need  not  spend  much  time  over  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
program.  It  is  as  full  of  contradictions  as  the  Coalition  which 
he  proposes  shall  carry  it.  How,  for  instance,  is  the  'devel- 
opment and  control'  of  light,  power,  railways,  etc.,  to  be  made 
compatible  with  the  liberation  from  Government  control  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  that 
industry  will  'rightly  claim'?  The  key  of  the  situation,  he 
likewise  says,  lies  in  agriculture,  for  which  he  demands  scien- 
tific organization  under  national  control.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  not  only  are  his  colleagues  Unionists  and  landlords, 
but  they  are  fully  and  clearly  determined,  in  the  words  of  their 
Times  agricultural  representative,  to  'release  agriculture  at 
once  from  the  grip  of  ofiicialism';  that  is  to  say,  of  any  con- 
trol but  their  own. 


"The  reason  is  plain,  and  the  Unionist  landlords  would  be, 
indeed,  blind  not  to  see  it.  By  every  degree  that  the  nation's 
need  for  home-grown  food  rises,  whether  from  necessity  or 
from  policy,  the  value  of  land,  expressed  in  terms  of  sale  or 
rent,  rises  proportionately.  The  greater  the  need  the  higher 
the  rent;  and  the  greater  the  demand  for  land,  whether  for 
settlement  or  production,  the  higher  its  selling  price.  We  can 
easily  see  from  this  simple  proposition  or,  rather,  axiom  of 
economics  the  quandary  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  bound 
to  find  himself.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  pledged  by  program 
to  find  land  for  settlement  and  to  stimulate  home  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  joined  with  a  predominant  party 
whose  whole  interest  is  in  extracting  the  maximum  price  for 
themselves  and  their  supporters  from  the  very  necessities  his 
party  is  pledged  to  relieve.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  measures  that  will  emerge  from  this  quandary 
are  such  as  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  personal  following.  For  what  suits  him  as  a  Radical 
will  be  incompatible  with  the  demands  of  the  Unionists  as 
landlords.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  remark  applies  to 
every  other  item  of  his  program. 

"A  more  drastic  criticism  of  the  program,  however,  is  to  say 
that  its  impracticability  on  political  grounds  is  the  smallest 
of  its  defects.  Its  greatest  is  that  such  a  program  is,  in  any 
event,  irrelevant  to  the  actual  situation.  To  state  the  truth, 
no  program  likely  at  this  moment  even  to  appear  practical  is 
likely  to  prove  practical  in  the  course  of  coming  events,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  coming  events  are  incalculably  serious 
and  will  create  their  own  program.  To  legislate,  however 
vaguely,  at  this  moment  and  in  the  prospect  of  normal  hap- 
penings during  the  next  few  years  is  to  fall  into  the  error  into 
which  Mr.  Asquith's  Government  fell  in  the  early  days  of  the 
^ar — that  of  counting  upon  a  comparatively  brief  convulsion 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  the  restoration  of  calm.  The  ground- 
swell  left  over  by  the  war  is  certain  to  result  in  tidal-waves, 
the  force  and  extent  of  which  nobody  can  at  present  estimate. 
For  some  years,  at  the  very  least,  conditions  in  this  country 
will  be  'revolutionary,'  abnormal  and  anything  but  parliamen- 
tary. In  view  of  this  certainty,  the  legislation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  utterly 
inadequate.  It  is  not  a  small  expeditionary  force  of  legislation 
or  the  expenditure  of  a  few  millions  here  or  a  few  millions 
there  that  will  enable  us  to  meet  and  defeat  the  counter-Hun 
that  is  now  upon  us ;  but  an  army  of  legislation  will  be  neces- 
sary and  scores  of  millions  of  expenditure.  The  very  boldest 
of  parliamentary  programs  will  fall  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
coming  time;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  count  himself  happy 
if  he  is  not  dismissed  with  far  more  ignominy  than  fell  to 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  alternative  to  revolution  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  revolution  by  unemployment.  If  Parliament  cannot 
or  will  not  face  peace  as  it  eventually  faced  war,  the  defeat 
■  of  society  may  be  expected." 

Bitter  Attack  Upon  George 

The  Nation  is  even  more  caustic  in  its  criticism  both  of 
Lloyd  George  personally  and  the  reconstruction  program  that 
he  has  sponsored.    It  says: 

"War  is  a  great  tragedy.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  also  a  great  opportunity.  It  helps  a  good  many  people  to 
make  money.  It  helps  many  other  people  to  get  power.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  beneficiaries  of  Death  happens  to 
be  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  The  war  found  him  a 
successful  politician.  It  left  him  one  of  the  seeming  masters 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  Thus  in  the  hour  of  our  victory,  Mr.  George 
arranges  the  terms  of  defeat.  The  'Hun'  gets  his  freedom, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  loses  it.   A  new  form  of  ascription  and  pro- 
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scription  is  set  up.  Seats  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  are 
to  be  reserved,  not  for  men  of  opinion,  but  for  a  pledge-bound 
crowd.  There  is  to  be  one  party,  united  under  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  will  be  based  on  the  reaction, 
secured  by  a  secret  deal  in  seats  between  the  Tory  and  Coali- 
tionist whips,  by  which,  in  London  alone,  the  Liberal  share  of 
representation  is  reduced  from  nearly  one-half  to  a  little  over 
one-fifth.  .  .  . 

What  Premier  Might  Have  Done 

"There  was  a  thing  for  Mr.  George  to  do,  and  he  has  not 
done  it.  Instead  of  a  double-faced  deal  with  the  Tory  wire- 
pullers, he  might  have  opened  wide  the  path  to  a  new  demo- 
cratic conception  and  organization  of  life.  He  might  have 
declared  for  the  definite  reign  of  the  people,  made  masters  in 
their  own  cities  and  occupiers  of  their  own  land,  and  fitted  for 
their  kingdom  by  way  of  the  shorter  working  day,  the  open 
University,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  redemption 
and  ennoblement  of  Labor.  He  might  have  told  them  that  they 
must  hold  the  keys  of  power,  but  that  if  they  would  rule  they 
must  serve,  and  if  they  would  be  the  heirs  of  time  they  must 
begin  to  think  'in  terms  of  eternity.'  He  has  spoken  in  no 
such  accents,  and  laid  down  no  such  ideal  and  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment. His  action  is  to  range  himself  with  all  the  interests. 
He  has  tried  to  destroy  the  labor  movement  or  to  annex  it.  He 
has  made  it  the  only  alternative  Government.  Whether  he 
seriously  hopes  to  steer  the  country  through  the  European 
Revolution  by  means  of  a  Tory  majority  we  do  not  know. 

"But  this  reactionary  basis,  with  a  Labor-Radical  Opposi- 
tion, is  the  evident  issue  of  his  electoral  tactics.  His  associates 
are  drawn  from  wealth  and  management,  the  arts  of  finance 
and  promotion  and  trade  combination.  He  chooses  that  his 
Government  shall  be  one  of  secrecy  and  bureaucracy,  its  proj- 
ects withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  eyes  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  committed  to  'experts'  of  his  own  choosing.  .  .  . 
His  device  of  the  pledge-bound  Parliament  is  in  itself  a  defi- 
ance of  the  Constitution.  ...  He  is  so  arranging  things  that 
any  fierce  and  widespread  discontent  of  labor  with  his  Gov- 
ernment may  bring  it  to  its  knees  in  a  week  by  action,  not 
inside  Parliament  whence  it  ought  to  issue,  but  from  the  trade- 
union  or  the  Soviet.  Therefore  it  is  not  with  Mr.  George's  pro- 
gram that  the  country  has  to  deal.  It  is  with  Mr.  George. 
He  has  proposed  himself  as  master  of  England.  He  would 
make  an  unspeakably  bad  one.  But  the  country  wants  no  mas- 
ter. It  wants  only  the  free  service  of  the  Constitution  and 
will  take  no  other.  .  .  . 

"The  Bill  (reconstruction)  as  drafted  affords  far  too  many 
opportunities  for  delay  and  far  too  many  loopholes  for  eva- 
sion of  the  obligations.  Moreover,  even  the  obligations  which 
are  imposed  do  not  become  operative  until  peace  is  definitely 
concluded.  This  is  madness.  The  months  which  will  pass  be- 
fore the  signing  of  peace  will  be  just  the  months  during  which 
the  industrial  future  will  be  decided.  If  restoration  is  to  stand 
over  till  peace  is  signed,  it  will  be  no  longer  a  question  of 
restoration,  but  of  confusion.  Restoration  must  be  carried  out 
immediately  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  smallest  use.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  playing  with  fire,  and  his  tactics  at  the  Caxton  Hall 
meeting  have  put  Labor  in  a  suspicious  temper." 

Another  View  of  George 

Everyman,  a  London  political  weekly  of  more  conserva- 
tive tendency,  is  more  hopeful  that  Lloyd  George  will  put  his 
reconstruction  program  through,  though  it  also  expresses 
some  doubts.    Says  EveryTtian: 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  at  Wolverhampton  gives  a 
formal  sanction  and  acceptance  to  those  ideals  towards  which 
men  of  all  classes  have  groped  during  the  war.  The  new 
Parliament  will  introduce  a  wholly  modern  political  regime 
into  the  life  of  the  country.  The  Prime  Minister,  speaking  for 
a  Coalition  of  men  who  for  years  have  been  engaged  in  per- 
pstuating  effete  prejudices  in  our  public  life,  has  announced 


a  new  gospel,  evolved  through  the  awful  ordeal  of  the  war. 
'What  is  our  task.?"  asks  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  'To  make  Britain 
a  fit  country  for  heroes  to  live  in.  I  am  not  using  the  word 
heroes  in  any  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  in  the  spirit  of  humble 
recognition  of  the  fact.  Let  us  make  this  a  land  fit  for  such 
men  to  live  in.'  It  is  in  that  spirit  thjit  the  country  will  expect 
the  problems  of  reconstruction  to  be  faced.  Briefly  put,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  ideal  which  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  of 
a  Britain  that  shall  be,  through  every  class  of  society,  well  fed, 
well  housed,  well  clothed. 

"The  program  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announces  is  sim- 
ply that  which  social  reformers  for  the  last  half  century  have 
never  ceased  to  urge  as  a  dream.  To-day  the  war  has  broken 
down  aU  those  obstacles  which  prevented  the  realization  of 
that  dream.  We  have  to  get  to  work  now,  deliberately  and 
consciously,  to  undo  the  monstrous  tyranny  which  a  generation 
of  short-sighted  politicians  allowed  to  seize  possession  of  the 
country  after  the  industrial  revolution.  We  have  to  break  up 
forever  the  infamous  congestion  of  the  slums  in  the  great 
cities;  we  have  to  re-settle  the  land  systematically,  with  men 
whose  fathers  had  been  forced  by  scandalous  wages  into  the 
towns;  we  have  to  restore  by  every  means  in  our  power  that 
just  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry,  between  the 
country  and  the  towns,  upon  which  must  depend  the  stability 
of  any  great  and  populous  nation.  A  revolutionized  system 
of  local  transport  must  link  town  and  country  together,  and 
give  to  both  tlie  full  advantages  of  each.  The  entire  scheme 
of  our  social  and  economic  life  must  be  re-fashioned,  and  the 
old  institutions  which  are  no  longer  of  value  must  disappear. 

"There  is  but  one  flaw  in  the  magnificent  prospect  which 
this  speech  has  opened  up.  We  have  no  guarantees  that  the 
Coalition's  program  will  be  carried  out.  Any  party  can  make 
attractive  promises.  .  .  . 

"The  danger  lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  the  ineffectual  tinkering  of  the  pre-war  days.  Labor, 
standing  outside  the  Coalition,  will  exert  a  pressure  upon  Par- 
liament which  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  dangerous  only 
by  the  speedy  introduction  of  sweeping  reforms.  We  need 
have  no  fear  of  any  lack  of  driving  force  in  the  Coalition  under 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  leadership.  What  we  have  real  grounds 
to  fear  is  that  a  spirit  of  intense  distrust  may  arise  in  the 
country  if  there  is  not  an  active  body  of  independent  opinion 
constantly  finding  expression  at  Westminster.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  the  new  Government  largely  selected  again  from  a  group 
of  powerful  millionaires,  who  frequently  are  either  too  easily 
managed  by  political  wire-pullers  or  are  strong  enough  to  exert 
an  undue  influence  over  the  Government's  policy." 


RE-HOUSING  A  NATION 

IN  pre-war  days  it  was  useless  to  propose  any  reform  of 
housing  conditions  that  could  not  be  shown  to  pay  its 
way — it  was  considered  little  short  of  an  outrage  to  talk 
of  compulsory  powers  to  acquire  land  for  building,  even 
though  it  was  kept  vacant  by  a  profiteering  landlord  merely 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  rent  in  the  future. 
To-day  the  question  is  approached  by  every  reasonable  critic 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  housing  of  the  workers 
is  a  national  responsibility;  and  that,  cost  what  it  may,  the 
slums  of  the  great  cities  must  be  demolished  and  replaced  by 
dwellings  that  are  both  soundly  and  attractively  planned.  At 
the  same  time,  no  effort  is  to  be  spared  to  re-people  the  coun- 
try, and  to  reverse  the  current  of  migration  that  now  sends 
men  and  women  continually  from  the  land  into  the  towns; 
but  to  accomplish  that  purpose  also,  the  provision  of  new 
houses  all  over  the  agricultural  districts  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity.— "Everyman,"  London. 
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PROGRAM  OF  SUPER-PRODUCTION  SAID  TO  BE  ON  IN 

ENGLAND  TO  SAVE  CAPITALISM 


rri  HE  NEW  AGE,  of  London,  prints  an  exceedingly  in- 
/  teresting  editorial  in  which  it  reveals  Lloyd  George 
devoting  his  new  lease  of  power  to  a  tremendous  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  capitalist  system  by  making  it  produce 
more  goods  and  pay  higher  wages  to  workingmen  and  work- 
ingwomen.  It  quotes  with  approval  the  remark  of  a  contem- 
porary that  "until  the  wage-earner  has  been  given  a  position 
of  economic  security  which  nothing  but  his  own  fault  can  de- 
stroy, the  wage-system,  as  a  system,  has  not  been  tried."  It 
says  that  the  Premier,  himself,  "has  made  it  plain,  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  sailing  orders  of  the  new  government  are  pro- 
duction, more  production  and,  again,  stiU  more  production." 
The  New  Age  continues: 

"To  this  formula,  however,  it  is  now  possible  to  add  a  sup- 
plementary or,  perhaps,  complementary  formula  in  the  shape 
of  a  concurrent  demand  for  higher  wages,  better  conditions 
and  greater  security  of  employment.  .  .  .  The  position,  it  is 
clear,  is  as  follows:  On  the  one  hand.  Capital  is  to  be  oflFered 
the  opportunity  for  making  its  maximum  effort  at  production; 
it  is  to  justify  itself  by  quantity  of  production.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  discovered  weaknesses  of  the  wage-system — 
low  wages,  unemployment,  etc. — are  to  be  remedied  and  thus, 
with  Capital  itself,  the  wage-system  is  to  be  given  its  final 
trial.  We  are  on  the  eve,  it  appears,  of  the  last  effort  of 
Capitalism,  an  effort  conceived  on  a  grand  scale  and  designed, 
if  successful,  to  establish  Capitalism  as  the  best  working  hy- 
pothesis for  ever.  It  is  a  case  for  Capital  of  Empire  or 
Downfall.  .  .  . 

"In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  the  larger  consequences  of  the 
policy  must  not  be  overlooked.  President  Wilson  referred,  be- 
fore leaving  America,  to  the  'pitilessly  competitive'  era  that 


appeared  to  be  before  the  world;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  the  pro- 
gram of  our  super-producers  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  competi- 
tion between  the  chief  producing  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
intensified.    There  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  means  discover- 
able for  insuring  that  such  an  intensified  and  international 
competition  shall  not  lead  to  wars  between  the  leading  nations ; 
but  we  confess  that  we  are  not  sanguine  about  it.  National- 
ism has  just  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  if,  at  the  same 
moment,  international  competition  has  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life  with  it,  the  conflict  between  nations  can  scarcely  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  peaceful  commerce.    The  problem,  more- 
over, is  complicated  by  the  factors  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.    Super-production  will,  in  any  event,  depend  upon 
two  main  conditions  (excepting,  for  the  present,  the  goodwill 
of  Labor)  :  secure  sources  of  supply  for  raw  materials,  and 
secure  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  thmgs  produced.    But  both 
these  conditions  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  relatively 
shrinking  quantities  in  comparison  with  the  expanding  areas 
of  productivity.    Within  the  last  few  years  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  country  and  of  America  has  increased  by  some 
hundreds  per  cent.    Given  the  raw  materials  and  the  eco- 
nomic market,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  own  country  alone 
could  supply  all  the  necessities  of  the  world.  Concurrently, 
however,  with  this  increase  of  productive  capacity,  there  has 
been  both  a  relative  and  an  absolute  decrease  of  raw  materials 
and  markets,  with  the  final  consequence  that  the  competition 
between  the  producing  nations  is  now  destined  to  be  fiercer 
than  ever.    What  measures  will  be  taken  to  monopolize  sources 
of  supply  and  markets  we  may  guess — for  Free  Trade  is  cer- 
tain to  be  abandoned.    And  to  what  jealousies  such  measures 
will  lead  we  can  also  foresee.    On  the  whole,  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  the  policy  of  super-production  is  likely 
to  cost  us  dear.    A  world-war  every  half-century  is  not  eco- 
nomic." 


HOW  BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVISM  DIFFER 

(From  "The  New  Age,"  London.) 


AS  the  old  Tory  group  has  been  left  behind,  we  have 
come  in  view  of  the  new  group  of  so-called  Bolshevists. 
Speaking  at  Glasgow  Mr.  Barnes  remarked  that  he  was 
"profoundly  apprehensive  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Bolshev- 
ism," and  "was  going  to  do  aU  he  could  to  combat  it."  That 
is  all  very  well,  but  we  hope  that,  before  setting  out  to  combat 
Bolshevism,  Mr.  Barnes  will  try  to  discover  what  it  means; 
above  all,  what  it  means  in  this  country. 

We  have  never  denied,  however  much  we  may  have  com- 
bated it,  that  the  Russian  variety  of  Bolshevism  enshrines  an 
idea,  a  constructive  and  not  merely  an  anarchist  notion.  It 
is  founded,  in  fact,  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  manual  prole- 
tariat, and  aims  at  establishing  representation,  on  a  basis  of 
labor  instead  of  upon  a  basis  of  property.  But  that  is  not 
to  say  that  the  "idea"  of  British  Bolshevism  is  identical  with 
the  "idea"  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  or  that  in  combating  the 
Russian  variety,  Mr.  Barnes  would  be  combating  British  Bol- 
shevism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  British  Bolshevism  is  a  peculiar  prod- 
uct, and  has  no  more  than  an  emotional  sympathy  with  its 
Russian  synonym ;  and  its  aim  is  not  so  much  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  established  by  revolution  as  the  transfer 
of  communal  control  by  easy  stages  from  the  capitalist  class 
to  the  whole  working  community. 


The  formulation  of  British  "Bolshevism"  is  most  clearly 
seen,  perhaps,  in  the  election  manifesto  of  Mr.  Macmanus,  a 
candidate  for  the  Halifax  Division  and  a  representative  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  It  is  before  us  now,  and  we  should 
like  to  draw  Mr.  Barnes'  attention  to  it.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  Manifesto  that  Mr.  Macmanus,  unlike  Lenin,  is  indisposed 
towards  a  forcible  revolution ;  and,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  that 
he  and  his  party  are  seeking  Parliamentary  representation  is 
evidence  of  the  difference  between  British  and  Russian  Bol- 
shevism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Macmanus  is  perfectly  clear  as  to 
his  revolutionary  aims  and  as  to  the  peaceful  means  by  which 
he  hopes  to  arrive  at  them.  There  are  two  weapons,  he  says 
in  effect,  for  Labor  to  employ.  On  the  one  side,  Labor 
must  create  in  industry  itself  a  federated  system  of  "Workers' 
Industrial  Councils,"  with  the  object  of  preparing  Labor  to 
assume  complete  control  of  industry;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Labor  must  enter  politics,  not  with  the  object  of  controlling! 
industry  through  Parliament,  but  for  the  nullification  and| 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  whole  "State  institution." 

The  plan,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  simple.  The  industrial  move- 
ment is  to  acquire  control  of  industry  in  the  workshops  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  supersession  or  edging-out  of  the  existing 
control,  while  the  political  section  is  to  engage  the  State  ma- 
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I   chine  with  the  object  of  finally  destroying  it.    Industry,  in 
■  other  words,  is  to  be  captured  over  the  head  of  Parliament, 
which  thereafter  will  become  the  direct  reflex  of  the  new  in- 

,   dustrial  fait  accompli. 

What  is  notable  at  once  in  this  program  of  British  "Bol- 
shevism" is  not  so  much  its  industrial  aspect — for  the  capture 
of  industry  by  direct  economic  means  is  a  common  feature  in 
many  Labor  programs — but  its  implied  criticism  and  open 
repudiation  of  the  existing  Parliamentary  and  representative 
system.  Hitherto  we  have  been  familiar  enough  with  criticisms 
of  what  may  be  called  a  reformatory  kind,  and  designed  to 
show  either  that  the  party  system  must  be  reformed  (by  the 
adoption  of  the  Referendum  or  Proportional  Representation, 
for  instance),  or  that,  as  Mr.  Belloc  has  suggested,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  must  be  restored.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  we  have  a  radical  difference  in  the  mode  of  attack.  It 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  present  representative 
system  more  efficiently,  either  by  adopting  reforms  or  by  re- 
storing the  Royal  intervention,  that  the  British  "Bolshevists" 
desire  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  but  for  the  explicit  pur- 
pose of  making  it  cease  to  work  altogether.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  existing  representative  system  as  such. 

Loss  of  Faith  in  Parliament 

Mr.  Barnes  and  others  will  be  well  advised  to  recognize 
this  as  the  specific  difference  of  British  "Bolshevism"  not  only 
from  the  Russian  variety  but  from  any  other  politico-industrial 
movement  now  active  in  this  country.  For  in  its  industrial 
program,  we  repeat,  the  S.  L.  P.  has  much  in  common  with 
other  Labor  groups;  but  its  political  program  is  peculiar 
to  itself.  Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  another  considera- 
tion. After  all,  how  peculiar  is  this  attack  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary system?  If  it  is  confined  at  present  to  the  S.  L.  P. 
in  England,  it  is  certainly  not  indigenous  or  unique  to  this 
country;  but  the  movement  here  is  part  of  a  more  general 
movement,  signs  of  which  may  be  seen  in  practically  every 
Western  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  everjrwhere  there  are  evi- 
dences of  a  growing  disappointment  with  the  fruits  of  Par- 
liamentary government:  a  disappointment  expressing  itself  in 
some  cases,  as  we  say,  in  proposals  for  its  reform,  but  in  other 
cases  in  proposals  for  its  complete  supersession.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  Barnes  will  have  his  work  before  him  to  "com- 
bat" Bolshevism.  A  far  more  radical  countermeasure  than 
mere  criticism  or  suppression  will  be  necessary  to  still  the 
voices  now  crying  against  Parliamentary  government.  Par- 
liamentary government,  in  short,  must  be  transformed,  or  it 
'  win  be  destroyed. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  strength  of  this  particular 
aspect  of  Bolshevism  in  England;  but  we  are  certain  that  it 
can  easily  be  exaggerated.  What,  however,  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated is  the  probability  of  its  growth  under  appropriate 

•  treatment.  In  essence,  as  we  have  seen,  British  Bolshevism  is 
an  outcome  of  disappointment  with  Parliamentary  institutions ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  appropriate  treatment  for  its  increase 
and  development  is  to  provide  it  with  continued  ground  for 
disappointment  with  Parliamentary  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  appreciable  reorganization  of  our  Parliamentary 
system,  resulting  in  a  renewed  hope  for  results  by  political 
means,  would  put  an  end,  we  believe,  to  the  spread  of  "Bol- 

•  shevism,"  if  not,  indeed,  to  its  very  existence  amongst  us. 


But  what  hope  is  there,  we  may  ask,  for  such  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  Parliamentary  politics  On  the  most 
moderate  expectations,  a  revolutionary  war  such  as  we  have 
only  just  begun  to  experience  should  have  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Government  which,  if  not  revolutionary,  would  at 
least  be  as  far  to  the  Left  as  the  stability  of  society  would 
allow.  In  fact,  however,  the  Government  ...  so  far  from 
representing  reconstruction  in  any  sense,  will  in  some  aspects 
represent  reaction ;  for  even  if  it  marks  the  advance  of  Union- 
ism towards  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Liberalism,  it  also  marks  the 
reaction,  to  some  extent,  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  radicalism 
towards  Unionism.  But  this  being  the  case,  it  can  clearly  be 
seen  that  the  new  Government  is  not  likely  to  rob  "Bolshevism" 
of  its  grievance  or  ground  of  criticism. 


A  WARNING  OF  WAR 

rT~lHE  NATION,  of  London,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
#      competition  in  warship-building  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  if  engaged  in,  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  war  between  the  two  nations.    Speaking  of  President 
Wilson,  The  Nation  says : 

"He  holds  some  strong  cards  if  he  has  the  courage  and 
determination  to  play  them.  In  the  first  place  he  is  the  finan- 
cial master  of  the  world,  and  the  possibility  of  reconstruction 
depends  upon  the  support  of  American  credit.  In  the  second 
place,  if  we  can  build,  so  can  he,  any  naval  supremacy  of  the 
future.  If  supremacy  there  is  to  be,  it  will  be  American,  not 
British. 

"There  lies  now  before  the  world — it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated — a  choice  between  life  and  death.  That  choice  must 
be  made  at  the  Peace  Conference,  yet  at  this  moment  we  get 
from  our  leader  no  clear  call.  An  obscure  struggle  seems 
proceeding  behind  the  scenes  between  the  children  of  light  and 
the  children  of  darkness." 

A  writer  in  The  New  Age,  speaking  of  the  naval  rivalry 
begun  by  Great  Britain's  determination  to  have  the  greatest 
navy,  says: 

"Let  me  only  remind  my  readers  that  the  last  act  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  before  leaving  America  was  to  beg  Congress  to 
carry  through  the  American  Naval  program  whose  design  is 
to  make  the  American  Navy  'the  greatest  in  the  world.'  In 
view  of  that  fact  alone,  some  of  our  journalists  should  be 
muzzled  if  not  shot." 


TWO-HOUR  WORK-DAY  SOMETIME 

THE  possibility  of  producing  all  the  wealth  we  need  in 
a  four-hour  or  a  two-hour  day  is  held  out  to  the  world 
by  Mr.  Walter  N.  Polakov,  a  power  expert  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  in  an  interview  printed  in  the 
New  York  World.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  organization,  he  says, 
and  the  elimination  of  wasteful  methods.  He  declares  that  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  men  can  produce  more  goods  in 
six  hours  than  they  can  in  ten  or  twelve,  owing  to  the  excessive 
fatigue  that  marks  the  longer  periods.  A  short  day  conduces 
to  great  production  while  it  lasts.  It  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained whether  more  can  be  produced  in  six  than  in  eight  hours. 

"If  America  seriously  sets  out  to  eliminate  all  waste,"  said 
Mr.  Polakov,  "and  all  the  friction  in  her  industrial  system, 
we  may  expect  a  four  or  perhaps  a  two-hour  day.  With 
production  simplified  and  all  power  utilized  we  could  probably 
produce  all  we  want  in  much  less  than  six  hours." 
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French  Workers  Planning  to  Rule 
Their  Country 

BY  WILLIAM  ENGLISH  WALLING 

National  Secretary   Social-Democratic  League  of  America. 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  Social  Reconstruction  in 
England  and  comparatively  little  about  what  is  being 
done  in  France.  The  explanation  may  be  that  Eng- 
land preceded  France  in  the  reorganization  of  her  national  life 
for  war  purposes  and  also  in  governmental  preparations  for 
reconstruction.  But  if  France  has  been  somewhat  slower  to 
move,  there  are  many  indications  that  when  her  work  of  recon- 
struction shall  begin,  it  may  proceed  more  rapidly  and  go  even 
farther  than  that  of  England. 

In  France  a  large  part  of  the  peasantry  and  a  certain  part 
of  the  working-class  were  small  investors  even  before  the  war, 
and  have  a  large  part  of  their  savings  in  government  loans  or 
rentes.  France  was  therefore  very  slow  to  adopt  a  radical  in- 
come-tax. However,  she  overcame  the  conservatism  of  her  mil- 
lions of  small  investors  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  and  established  an  income-tax  almost  as  radical  as  those 
of  other  countries.  Thus  the  chief  obstacle  to  social-recon- 
struction is  overcome,  for  while  France  has  lagged  behind  other 
countries  in  radical  taxation,  she  has  long  been  in  advance  of 
England  and  the  United  States  in  government  ownership. 

The  next  crisis  in  the  development  of  social-reconstruction 
came  with  the  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  great  national  bank  of  the  country,  the 
Bank  of  France.  For  several  months  the  Socialists  and  other 
radical  democratic  groups  held  up  a  plan  of  reorganization 
now  being  carried  out.  While  they  were  not  able  to  bring  about 
the  thorough  democratization  of  the  institution,  they  succeeded 
in  blocking  some  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  capitalist  plans 
and  in  bringing  about  an  increased  measure  of  democratic  con- 
trol. Even  before  the  war  a  large  part  of  the  railroads  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  government — and  there  is  little  question 
that  all  will  be  nationalized  now.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  gov- 
ernment is  laying  its  hands  upon  the  banking  system,  France 
promises  to  lead  all  other  countries,  except  Germany,  in  gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Wage  and  Price- Regulation 

The  third  part  of  every  program  of  social-reconstruction 
— the  regulation  of  wages  and  prices — was  carried  out  along 
lines  almost  identical  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed  the 
more  bureaucratic  form  of  government  in  France  enables  these 
measures,  which  involve  interference  with  private  property  and 
personal  liberty,  to  be  carried  out  far  more  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently in  France  than  in  England  or  America.  The  same 
superiority  was  also  seen  in  the  governmental  control  of  war 
industries. 

It  is  only  in  preparation  for  reconstruction  after  the  war 
that  France  has  lagged.  France  has  prepared  no  such  elab- 
orate and  many-sided  plans  as  are  put  forth  by  the  British 
Ministry  on  Reconstruction.  In  fact,  her  plans  are  so  scat- 
tered and  unevenly  developed  that  the  Socialists  and  radicals 
claim  that  there  is  no  general  plan  at  all.  This  deficiency, 
however,  is  in  no  way  final,  as  a  general  plan  is  demanded  and 
confidently  expected.  Meanwhile,  the  French  Confederation 
of  Labor  put  forth  in  its  meeting  on  November  24  a  program 


which,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  is  more  radical  and  more 
practical  than  the  program  of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

The  general  principles  underlying  the  social-reconstruction 
policy  of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  are  identical 
with  those  adopted  last  summer  by  the  Social-Democratic 
League  of  America.  While  it  is  hardly  possible  that  these 
principles  will  be  adopted  in  their  entirety,  the  power  of  the 
French  C.  G.  T.  is  growing  month  by  month.  Since  this  radi- 
cal and  even  revolutionary  organization,  unlike  the  pro-Bolshe- 
vik element  now  in  control  of  the  French  Socialist  Party,  has 
exliibited  all  the  sound  statesmanship  and  magnificent  self- 
control  displayed  by  the  Haase,  Kautsky,  Bernstein  Party  (the 
Independent  Socialists),  now  such  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
government  of  Germany.  Jonhaux,  Secretary  of  the  C.  G.  T., 
has  declared  that  the  time  for  revolutionary  phrases  has 
passed  and  the  time  for  practical  reorganization  has  arrived. 

The  next  few  months  will  show  either  one  of  two  things: 
iT%e  acceptance,  in  large  part,  of  the  leading  principles  of, 
social  reconstruction  of  the  Confederation,  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  Clemenceau  government. 

The  leading  passages  of  the  Confederation's  new  program 
follow: 

French  Workers'  Program 

"Considering  that  labor  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  commodity  which  capital  accepts  or  refuses  at  its  plea- 
sure, and  that  industrial  servitude  must  disappear,  the 
C.  G.  T.  claims  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  organiza- 
tion for  all  workers ;  for  all  the  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  cities  and  the  departments ;  it  demands  that  the 
sailors  of  the  merchant  fleet  should  have  the  right  to  leave 
their  ships  when  they  are  docked  in  port,  that  the  Mari- 
time Code  be  revised. 

"The  i-ight  of  the  unions  to  intervene  in  all  questions 
concerning  labor  must  be  recognized.  The  use  of  sched- 
ules of  wages  must  be  generalized  in  all  industries  under 
the  form  of  collective-bargaining  or  under  the  control  of 
labor  organizations. 

"Believing  that  the  development  of  industrial  prog- 
ress must  uninterruptedly  result  from  technical  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  methods  of  production,  the  C.  G.  T. 
demands  the  eight-hour  day  in  commerce,  industry  and 
agriculture. 

"As  an  application  of  its  principles,  the  C.  G.  T.  de- 
mands not  only  for  demobilization  but  also  for  the  mor6 
rapid  transformation  of  war  industries  to  peace  indus- 
tries, the  institution  of  a  national  economic  council,  aided 
by  district  councils,  in  which  the  labor  organizations  will 
have  their  direct  representatives  selected  by  themselves — 
a  representative  who,  in  agreement  with  the  working-class, 
will  determine  the  rules  of  demobihzation  and  the  condi- 
tions of  economic  reorganization. 

"It  demands  that  unemployment  funds  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  that  their  distribution  be  carried  out  under  the 
control  of  labor  organizations. 

"For  the  future,  the  C.  G.  T.  demands  for  organized 
labor  the  place  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  nation's  production. 

"The  economic  reorganization  must  have  as  its  basis 
the  uninterrupted  development  of  the  machinery  of  the  na- 
tional industry  and  the  diffusion  of  general  and  techni- 
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cal  instruction  among  the  entire  population  and  as  its  end 
(1)  to  permit  the  employment  of  all  the  talents  of  the  na- 
tion; (2)  to  bring  about  the  utilization  of  all  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  nation  and  the  use  of  all  inventions 
and  discoveries;  (3)  to  stimulate  the  initiative  of  the 
individual  by  taking  away  every  excuse  and  every  pro- 
tection from  the  sterile  and  murderous  routine  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy; and  (4)  to  put  an  end  to  every  voluntary 
restriction  of  production. 

"To  surmount  the  difficulties  brought  to  the  working 
class  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  C.  G.  T.  declares  that 
all  tariffs  and  taxes  on  the  food-supply  and  materials 
used  for  heating  and  lighting  must  be  abolished,  and  that 
a  public  and  democratic  food  administration  must  be  es- 
tablished by  the  nation  and  local  governments ;  that  food 
products  be  requisitioned,  and  that  funds  for  this  purpose 
be  obtained  by  the  voting  of  necessary  credits  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  communes  in  every  annual  budget,  the 
funds  to  be  obtained  by  an  increase  in  the  graduated  in- 
come-tax. The  food  administration  must  furnish  its  prod- 
ucts and  merchandise  without  profit  to  the  workingman 
consimiers,  thus  establishing  minimum  prices.  This  office 
must  be  managed  by  the  direct  delegates  of  organized 
labor  and  the  consumers. 

"To  liquidate  the  charges  resulting  from  the  war  the 
C.  G.  T.  demands  a  progressive  income-tax,  the  taxation 
of  all  war-profits,  and  a  new  law  taxing  inheritances. 

"The  C.  G.  T.  declares  that  this  program  can  and 
must  be  immediately  realized.  To  this  end  labor  organiza- 
tions are  to  make  it  a  basis  of  their  activity  until  it  has 
been  carried  out." 

The  foregoing  program  discusses  the  whole  situation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  labor.  The  leader  of  that  faction  of  the 
Socialist  party  which  supported  the  war  against  Germany, 
and  continues  to  support  the  efforts  of  President  Wilson  to 
bring  about  a  democratic  peace,  points  out  that  the  Socialist 
Party  is  pledged  to  an  agrarian  program  for  which  also  the 
time  has  now  arrived.  Compere-Morel  is  the  leading  agricul- 
tural expert  in  the  French  Party  and  one  of  the  leading  So- 
cialist authorities  on  agriculture  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  forty  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who 
act  with  him  and  whose  daily  organ  is  La  France  Libre,  will 
give  this  program  every  support.  Nor  can  we  question  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  deputies  representing  the 
peasants  will  also  demand  the  immediate  execution  of  most  of 
its  elements. 

To  Help  Farmers 

Compere-Morel  outlines  the  immediate  agricultural  needs 
of  France,  if  the  coming  social  reconstruction  is  to  cover  this 
basic  industry,  as  follows: 

"A  complete  transformation  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
so  that  it  may  become  the  center  of  action  and  initiative,  with 
a  high  salaried  personnel;  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
Directors  of  Agricultural  Services;  the  close  collaboration  of 
the  provincial  committees  of  agricultural  action  with  the  Di- 
rectors of  Agricultural  Services,  these  committees  consisting 
of  practical  agriculturalists  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  about 
the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  into  agriculture;  the 
bringing  together  of  small  properties  so  as  to  permit  the  ap- 
plication of  new  agricultural  methods ;  the  development  of  cul- 


tivation by  artificial  power  so  as  to  replace  the  labor  and 
draft-animals  which  are  now  lacking;  hydraulic  power  organ- 
ized so  as  to  be  used  in  farm  operations;  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  fertilizers  at  a  low  price,  and  an  incessant  propa- 
ganda in  order  to  popularize  their  use ;  the  creation,  with  gov- 
ernment aid,  of  organizations  of  agricultural  laborers  and  of 
employers  of  cooperatives  for  purchase,  for  sale  and  for  pro- 
duction, of  mutual  insurance  organizations  and  cooperative 
banks;  the  development  of  establishments  for  scientific  re- 
search, and  the  complete  reorganization  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing on  a  more  practical  basis." 

This  program  strongly  suggests  the  elementary  difference 
between  the  agricultural  situation  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. Even  the  necessity  of  social-reconstruction  will  hardly 
create  in  France  a  department  of  agriculture  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States  except  after  some  years  of  effort.  Nor 
will  it  be  possible  for  that  country  easily  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  division  of  its  soil  into  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  very  small  farms.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  devel- 
opment of  cooperation  and  the  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  cooperation  is  already  far  advanced  in  France — and  it  seems 
extremely  probable  that  the  plan  for  social  reconstruction  in 
agriculture  will  have  for  its  foundation  governmental  organi- 
zation and  the  control  and  subsidies  for  every  form  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation. 

Indeed,  the  social  reconstruction  of  France  may  well  see 
the  whole  structure  of  that  country  resting,  within  a  few  years, 
upon  the  double  foundation  of  organized  labor  and  agricul- 
tural cooperation. 

Higher  Street  Car  Fares  Make 
Slums  and  Disease 

BY  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 

Architect  and  Chairman  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board. 

WHATEVER  we  may  think  of  the  existence,  number  or 
nature  of  "natural  rights"  there  is  one  over  which 
there  can  be  no  discussion.  I  mean  the  natural  right 
of  every  man  to  live  decently,  and  in  an  environment  that  has 
some  element  of  attractiveness,  even  actual  beauty.  .  .  . 
From  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  living  conditions,  at  least  so  far  as  work- 
ing men  are  concerned,  have  been  getting  steadily  worse. 
Perhaps  as  a  whole  they  reached  their  lowest  depth  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  while  since  then 
certain  improvements  have  been  effected  sporadically,  it  was 
still  possible  four  years  ago — is  still  possible  to-day — to  find, 
in  any  industrial  city,  slums  that  in  their  ugliness  and  their 
disease-breeding  and  vice-breeding  conditions  were  as  bad  as 
any  recorded  in  history. 

We  confront  the  necessity  of  building  a  new  world  on  the 
ruins  of  one  that  has  fallen,  not  without  some  signs  of  dis- 
credit. We  have  the  free  choice  of  building  up  a  new  era  of 
real  civilization  or  of  reverting  to  another  period  of  Dark 
Ages.  On  the  choice  we  make  depends  the  future  of  the  world 
for  the  next  500  years.  What  is  our  choice?  Are  we  going 
to  yield  to  the  reactionary,  status  quo,  influences  now  show- 
ing themselves ;  are  we  going  to  submit  to  the  Bolshevik  an- 
archy that,  whatever  its  pretensions,  can  have  issue  only  in 
barbarism  equal  to,  if  profoundly  different  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  or  are  we  going  to  learn  the  lesson 
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of  the  war,  scrapping  our  old  superstitions  and  our  old  meth- 
ods as  we  scrap  the  slums  which  are  one  manifestation  thereof, 
and  so  go  on  to  build  a  real  world  in  which  we  can  take  pride 
and  to  which  we  can  look  with  confidence  that  the  war  has 
made  the  world  better  rather  than  worse?    .    .  . 

One  question  immediately  arises  with  regard  to  this  second 
consideration  and  that  is,  transportation.  To  make  de-cen- 
tralization possible,  transportation  must  be  quick,  regular, 
reliable  and  cheap.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  comes  in  the  end 
to  the  question  of  a  five-cent  fare.  In  Boston  and  many  other 
localities  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which  works  ab- 
solutely against  this  fundamental  necessity  of  de-centraliza- 
tion. The  situation  in  Boston  at  the  present  moment  is  one 
which  is  working  in  the  opposite  direction  through  a  progres- 
sive increase  in  fares  on  steam  and  electric  railways.  We  be- 
gan at  five  cents  and  remained  there  for  many  years.  We 
then  went  on  to  seven  cents,  have  recently  advanced  to  eight 
cents,  and  there  is  now  a  veiled  threat  that  before  long  the 
minimum  fare  will  be  ten  cents. 

I  believe  that  every  one  interested  in  the  question  of 
decent  housing  and  in  building  up  decent  citizenship 
should  set  his  face  against  this  scheme  of  doubling  the 
fares  of  our  street  railway  service.  In  sanctioning  this 
increase  in  rates,  Boston  places  itself  absolutely  out  of 
line  with  the  most  progressive  communities  in  Europe. 

In  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  I  think  Germany,  the 
tendency  has  been  and  is  now  in  the  other  direction,  that  is, 
toward  reducing  fares  instead  of  increasing  them.  In  Brus- 
sels, for  example,  I  am  told  that  many  working  people  live 
twenty  miles  outside  the  city  because  they  can  obtain  season 
tickets  enabling  them  to  come  in  to  their  work  in  the  morning 
and  go  out  at  night  on  certain  specified  trains,  the  total  cost 
per  week  being  twenty  cents,  or  less  than  two  cents  per  trip. 
If  our  fares  here  in  Boston  go  to  ten  cents  it  will  cost  a  work- 
man $1.20  a  week  for  transportation  for  himself  alone,  to  and 
from  his  work.  This  is  intolerable,  and  some  way  must  be 
found  to  assure  him  a  maximum  rate  of  five  cents  a  trip,  if  we 
are  not  to  maintain  and  even  intensify  the  present  intolerable 
conditions  of  congestion  in  Boston. 


Farmer's  Plan  For  Getting  Land 
For  Returning  Soldiers 

BY  ELIHU  BOWLES 

Cherry  Park  Ranch,  Prosser,  Wash. 

A FEW  months  ago  Secretary  Lane  proposed  that  the 
government  reclaim  arid,  stump,  and  swamp  lands,  and 
sell  to  the  soldiers  ready-made,  small  farms  on  easy 
terms.  If  we  understand  him  aright,  he  believes  the  nation  in 
duty  bound  to  use  its  resources  to  insure  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  soldier,  and  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  self- 
reliant,  home-building  citizens.  These  basic  principles  are 
sound,  but  his  concrete  plan  is  open  to  attack.  We  bebeve, 
however,  the  plan  should  be  carried  out  so  far,  and  only  so  far, 
as  it  can  be  made  a  genuine  help  to  the  soldier. 

To  reestablish  in  industry  several  million  men  is  a  monu- 
mental task— a  greater  domestic  problem  than  this  nation  has 
ever  yet  attempted  to  solve.  The  following  objections  to  the 
Lane  plan  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  be  our 


main  resource  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  not  against 
the  use  of  land  to  help  soldiers. 

A  century  ago  the  one-man  unit  of  industry  predominated. 
To-day  the  big  corporation  is  the  ruling  factor  in  banking, 
transportation,  merchandizing,  manufacturing  and  mining — in 
every  line  of  industry  and  business  save  in  agriculture  alone, 
and  many  signs  point  to  an  early  collapse  of  individualism  in 
that.  In  1870  there  were  3,400  farms  of  1,000  acres  or  more; 
in  1900,  over  50,000.  The  actual  number  of  farms  of  500  to 
1,000  acres  increased  22  per  cent  during  the  last  census  period, 
while  farms  of  50  to  100  acres  increased  only  5  per  cent. 

Economic  law  is  stronger  than  statute  law.  The  latter  may 
hinder  but  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  the  former.  Economic 
law  has  decreed  the  large  unit  of  industry,  and  statesmen  may 
as  well  oppose  the  law  of  gravitation.  Lane's  little  farm  for 
the  soldier  is  a  weird  anachronism  in  a  nation  humming  with 
industries  of  mammoth  proportions. 

Drawbacks  of  Farming 

Let  us  look  square  at  the  facts.  When  Washington  was 
President  97  per  cent  of  the  people  lived  on  farms ;  to-day 
around  30  per  cent ;  and  people  still  continue  to  move  into  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  great  state  of  Iowa,  in  the  heart  of  the 
finest  agricultural  empire  of  the  whole  world,  even  with  its  score 
or  more  of  growing  cities,  showed  an  absolute  decline  in  popu- 
lation for  the  last  census  period.  Other  excellent  farming 
states  would  show  the  same  decline  except  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  cities.  In  many  and  widely  separated  sections  of  our 
country  the  little  one-room  school  has  declined,  in  a  quarter  to 
a  half  century,  from  30  or  40  pupils  to  10  or  12,  and  even  to 
5  or  6.  People  refuse  to  stay  upon  the  farm  for  a  few  simple 
reasons— uncertainty  of  income,  long  hours  of  labor,  lack  of 
social  advantages,  lack  of  modern  conveniences— and  nothmg 
in  the  Lane  program  can  remove  these  causes  except  in  a  very 
limited  way. 

The  great  agitation  for  the  Lane  program  has  come  almost 
entirely  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  big  newspapers. 
Some  farm  and  labor  organizations  have  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
boost,  but  in  the  half-hearted  attempts  have  really  "damned 
it  with  faint  praise."  The  plan  avoids  placing  soldiers  m  com- 
petition with  business,  but  it  increases  trade  by  increasmg  the 
number  of  productive  consumers.  It  masses  one  portion  of  the 
soldiers  in  direct  competition  with  the  farmers,  leading  to  prices 
that  mean  bankruptcy,  and  leaving  another  portion  to  over- 
run the  labor  market,  giving  employers  a  surplus  to  break  the 
backs  of  labor  organizations.  The  soldiers  would  suffer  most 
as  they  would  be  thrown  into  a  fierce  competitive  struggle  with 
classes  already  established.  .  j  i. 

The  soldiers  represent  100  per  cent  of  American  industry 
and  business.  Why  offer  them  only  one  indi^try— farming : 
Two-thirds  of  them  know  nothing  about  it.  Why  OP^^  U^J" 
Sam's  coffers  to  crowd  them  into  a  third  of  the  industrial  fieldi 
leaving  all  other  lines  untouched?  To  try  to  prop  them  uf 
on  the  frazzled  edges  of  a  single  industry-that  would  be  a  lear 
gratitude  to  our  heroes  of  the  World  War.  _ 

Fairness  would  require  that  our  boys  be  assisted  to  occupa 
tions  for  which  their  inclinations  and  previous  Hves  have  httetj 

them.  J.  4.V, 

Merely  to  give  them  a  choice  whether  they  shall  go  to  tn| 
stumps  of  Wisconsin,  the  sagebrush  of  Utah,  or  the  swamp. 
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of  Florida — that  is  a  choice  which  polite  language  is  incapable 
.  of  describing. 

K.      Secretary  Lane  proposes  large,  systematic  organization  to 

'  reclaim  the  land — to  make  the  farms.  Good,  so  far!  Then  he 
changes  to  an  antiquated  individualism  to  run  them.  Why 
organization  to  make  the  farm,  and  individualism  to  run  it? 
He  tacitly  admits  the  incompetency  of  individuahsm  when  he 
discards  it  for  the  harder  job.  Then  why  turn  over  the  farm, 
the  product  of  efficient  organization,  to  an  incompetent  indi- 
vidualism for  operation?  One  cue  we  have:  He  believes  in 
the  age-old  sophism  that  sound  poUtical  conditions  require  an 
individualistic  farm  population.  That  theory  has  been  printed 
a  thousand  times  in  a  century.  Two  questions  are  pertinent: 
What  nation  since  the  industrial  revolution  has  ever  been 
dominated  by  small  farmers?  Where  in  history  has  one-man 
farming  not  resulted  in  a  system  of  landlords  and  tenants? 
The  fairest  possible  test  was  our  own  experience  when  an  em- 
pire of  the  finest  farm-lands  was  given  away  under  the  Home- 
stead Act,  largely  to  Union  soldiers. 

We  may  consider  1890  as  the  close  of  the  Homestead  era. 
Yet  Lane  himself  says :  "The  growth  of  tenancy  in  America 
shows  an  increase  of  S2  per  cent  for  the  twenty  years  between 
1890  and  1910."  Now  if  the  Union  soldiers  came  out  thus, 
when  first-class  lands  were  given  them,  what  will  our  soldiers 
to-day  do  on  second-rate  land  at  $25  to  $150  per  acre? 

Yet  other  conditions  are  against  the  Lane  plan  as  compared 
to  the  Homestead  Act.  The  percentage  of  farm  boys  among 
Union  soldiers  was  more  than  double  that  among  our  boys  to- 
day.   The  Union  soldier  went  west  a  few  hundred  miles  where 

^climate,  crops  and  farm  methods  were  similar  to  those  of  his 
boyhood  home.  Conditions  deny  this  to-day.  The  Union  sol- 
diers were  given  farms  larger  than  the  average  farm  at  that 

utime.  The  Poindexter  bill — in  line  with  the  Lane  poHcy — 
makes  the  farm  unit  5  to  40  acres,  while  the  average  farm  in 
1910  was  138  acres.  In  1865  the  small  unit  of  industry  was 
the  rule ;  to-day  it  is  the  exception ;  and  the  little  farmer  must 
deal  almost  entirely  with  economic  superiors  who  impose  their 
own  terms. 

All  programs  for  the  returning  soldiers  may  be  grouped 
;-under  three  heads : 

L    Individuahsm — one-man  units  of  industry. 

II.  Capitahsm — such  as  the  big  American  corporations, 
)  using  machinery,  division  of  labor,  and  specalization. 

III.  — Sociahsm — industry  on  a  service  basis. 

Lane's  plan  is  individualsm  with  an  element  of  Socialism  to 
^set  it  in  motion. 

A  Great  Farming  Corporation 

Without  discussing  the  pro  and  con  of  Socialism,  even 
"SociaHsts  must  admit  that  it  is  farther  away  than  demobil- 
^ization. 

So  we  have  left  for  consideration  only  capitalism.  This  is 
the  only  form  of  organization  which  can  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  American  soldiers.  This  will  require  about  the  same 
degree  of  Socialism  to  set  it  in  motion  that  Lane  has  prescribed 
for  his  remedy. 

I  propose  for  soldiers  who  might  prefer  the  larger  unit  of 
I  industry  a  soldiers'  national  industrial  corporation.  National 
necessity  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  require  that  war  workers 
y  thrown  out  of  employment  be  included.   The  government  should 


set  up  the  initial  organization  and  finance  the  beginning  as  in 
the  Lane  plan.  Sell  to  the  soldiers  equal  numbers  of  shares  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  future  returns.  Stock  nontransferable  except 
from  government  to  soldier,  soldier  to  government,  soldier  to 
heirs. 

Make  agriculture  the  basic  industry,  but  enter  practically 
every  line  of  productive  industry  in  the  whole  country,  includ- 
ing banking  and  commercial  lines  to  handle  their  own  business. 
Form  of  organization  copied  chiefly  from  the  huge  American 
business  corporation;  also  from  big  departments  of  govern- 
ment such  as  Quartermaster's  Department,  Post  Office,  Recla- 
mation Service,  etc. 

Only  large  units  of  industry  of  every  kind  and  every  unit 
related  to  all  the  rest,  making  a  system  of  systems,  reaching 
every  county  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 

Agriculture  on  the  factory  plan  with  specialization,  division 
of  labor,  large  machinery,  in  harmony  with  science  and  eco- 
nomic law.  Corporation  to  produce  and  distribute  to  its  mem- 
bers at  cost  every  necessity  possible,  imports  purchased  at 
wholesale  and  then  distributed  to  members  at  cost,  surplus  sold 
wholesale. 

Twice^the  Land  We  Need 

Resources  now  available — oil  lands,  coal  lands,  timber  lands, 
grazing  lands,  water  power,  etc.  (This  plan  requires  the  de- 
feat of  every  bill  for  leasing  natural  resources.)  Farm  lands 
secured  by  purchase  from  individuals,  also  on  the  Lane  plan 
and  by  eminent  domain,  when  necessary.  The  United  States 
now  has  double  the  farm  acreage  there  can  be  any  possible  use 
for,  if  farmed  scientifically  and  economically. 

Homes  of  the  soldiers  would  be  chiefly  in  small  cities  and 
towns,  need  for  isolated  farm  life  removed  except  for  brief 
periods  in  temporary  camps. 

The  corporation  should  be  owned  by  soldiers  and  run  by 
themselves,  except  for  the  initial  period  of  reconstruction  by 
government  leadership. 

The  property  should  be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as 
any  other  private  property  or  corporation.  The  life  of  the 
soldiers  would  not  be  apart  from  other  people.  Reasonable 
withdrawal  privileges  should  be  provided. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  Soldiers'  National  Industrial  Corpo- 
ration would  succeed,  as  it  is  copied  from  the  most  successful 
form  in  American  industry — the  big  corporation.  It  would 
give  the  soldiers  economic  independence,  and  prevent  their  be- 
ing fleeced  by  commercial  greed.  It  would  turn  the  soldiers 
back  into  industry  without  overruning  some  industries  and  pro- 
ducing panicky  conditions.  It  would  give  practically  all  sol- 
diers occupations  for  which  their  inclinations  and  previous 
training  fitted  them.  It  would  make  unemployment  impossible, 
and  speed  up  demobilization,  as  the  work  to  be  done  would 
be  as  immense,  immediate  and  varied  as  the  total  needs  of  the 
soldiers.  It  would  make  agriculture  popular  with  our  soldiers 
by  placing  it  on  the  same  plane  as  other  industries — removing 
the  present  uncertainty  of  income,  the  long  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  isolation,  and  by  large  organization  would  use  large 
machinery,  division  of  labor,  and  specialization. 

Yesterday  our  destiny  was  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers ;  to- 
day the  destiny  of  our  soldiers  is  in  our  hands. 

As  they  have  shielded  us  from  a  military  despotism  from 
without,  let  us  shield  them  from  a  dollar  despotism  from 
within. 
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A  Herald  of  the  New  Time 


Is  Anybody  Interested? 

THE  most  important  thing  in  the  world  to-day  is 
not  the  Peace  Conference  that  is  gathering  in 
France  but  the  revolution  that  is  sweeping  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  The  most  that  a  Peace  Conference 
can  do  is  to  recognize  facts.  A  revolution  makes  facts. 
This  is  not  to  minimize  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  It  is  merely  to  call  attention  to 
the  greater  importance  of  the  revolution.  "The"  revo- 
lution is  correct.  The  fires  that  started  in  Russia  have 
only  burned  their  way  across  frontiers  in  then-  westward 
sweep. 

Revolution  is  spreading  because  human  misery,  too 
great  to  be  borne,  is  unchecked.  In  a  sense,  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  settling  with  the  ages;  with  tyrants 
and  traffickers  long  dead,  as  well  as  with  those  who 
are  blamed  for  this  awful  culmination  of  centuries  of 
suffering.  Humanity  is  striking  out,  both  to  be  fed 
and  to  be  free.  The  danger  is  that  it  will  gain  neither 
food  nor  freedom.  If  a  world  of  peace  and  justice 
could  be  gained  by  pulverizing  the  civilization  that  ex- 
ists, it  would  be  cheap  at  such  a  price.  But  history 
shows  that,  wherever  real  progress  has  been  made,  it 
has  come  through  evolution  rather  than  pulverization. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thuig  to  destroy,  at  a 
blow,  all  of  the  delicate  and  complicated  machinery 
upon  which  great  populations  depend  for  production, 
distribution  and  transportation.  There  is  danger  of 
laying  the  world  flat  on  its  back.  Put  the  world  on  its 
back  and  it  may  not  get  up  for  a  good  while.  But 
whatever  happens,  the  tyrants  and  robbers  of  Russia 
and  Germany  will  be  to  blame  for  starting  it.  They 
were  not  willing  to  give  anybody  else  a  square  deal. 
They  had  forgotten  how  powerful  are  peoples  when 
aroused  by  torture. 

Unless  France  and  England  remove  the  injustices 
upon  which  the  flames  of  revolution  feed,  France  and 
England  will  follow  Germany  into  the  revolutionary 
inferno.  And  unless  America  heeds  in  time  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  flames  in  the  eastern  heavens,  we  too 
shall  ultimately  get  a  scorching.  The  scorching  may 
not  come  for  a  generation,  but  it  will  come  some  time. 
And  it  need  not  come  at  all.  There  is  a  better  way 
of  changing  conditions  than  changing  them  by  blood- 
shed. Peaceful  methods  are  always  best.  No  wrong 
exists  in  America  that  cannot  be  righted  without  the 
shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  But  no  wrong  was  ever 
righted  by  doing  nothing.  To  insure  national  safety 
there  must  be  steady  progress  toward  justice.  Danger 
lurks  only  in  inaction.  The  reactionaries  of  France, 
England  and  America  seem  stone-blind  to  the 
peril.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  keenly  alive  to  the  danger 


that  threatens  England,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  f 

much  he  can  do  with  his  new  coalition  government  that  i 

is  so  heavily  ballasted  with  Tories.    We  suspect  that  I 

this  government  will  be  short-lived  and  that  the  next  'li 

British  Government  will  be  administered  by  the  Labor  i 

Party.  |  i 

Here  in  America  the  future  is  most  uncertain.  j|l 

President  Wilson  is  well-disposed,  but  his  training  has  r 

made  him  more  famihar  with  historical  and  political  1 1 

matters  than  with  economic  phenomena.  Whether  he  I  Si 
can  rise  to  the  requirements  of  the  economic  situation 

remains  to  be  seen.  Somebody  will  have  to  rise  to  it.  \f 
The  situation  is  here.    Unless  reUeved,  it  is  bound 

steadily  to  grow  worse.    The  release  of  a  million  and  a  | 

half  soldiers  m  camp  will  make  it  worse.    The  bringing  I 

home  of  two  million  soldiers  now  abroad  will  make  it  j 

worse.    The  levying,  each  year,  of  billions  of  fresh  ; 

taxes  will  make  it  worse.    The  carrying  of  from  twenty-  { 

five  to  thirty  billions  of  bonded  indebtedness  will  make  Ip 

it  worse.  \ 

The  most  hopeful  development  of  the  day  is  the  j 

determination  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  to  j 

go  into  politics  and,  if  possible,  to  put  the  labor  move-  !  I 

ment  of  the  whole  country  into  politics  in  a  new  party.  |  tf 

The  American  people,  if  they  will  go  about  it  to  do  so,  I 

can  make  the  laws  what  they  please.    They  can  write  j 

their  own  platforms  and  name  their  own  candidates.  |  f 

Every  social  ill  of  which  they  now  complain  arises  from  P 

their  failure,  in  the  past,  to  go  about  this  important  P 

task  with  intelligence.   The  Chicago  Federation  of  La-  ^ 

bor  is  going  about  its  task  with  intelligence.   The  coun-  |  F 

try  could  have  no  better  insurance  policy  than  the  sue-  i*" 

cess  of  this  great  political  undertaking.  ' 


A  Warning  to  All  1 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  used  one  very  felicitous  ji 
phrase  in  his  address  before  the  University  of  | 
Paris.    "There  is  a  great  wave  of  moral  force  moving 
through  the  world,"  he  said,  "and  every  man  who  op- 
poses himself  to  that  wave  will  go  down  in  disgrace." 

We  believe  that  statement  to  be  literally  true.  We 
believe  it  will  be  proved  true  with  respect  to  the  gentle- 
men who  constitute  the  Peace  Conference.  Nothing  that 
the  conference  may  choose  to  do  can  or  should  save  it 
from  the  damnation,  not  alone  of  ourselves,  but  of  our 
posterity  if  it  shall  not  also  choose  to  remove  the  causes  t 
of  the  great  war  that  has  just  ended.  Those  causes  are : 
not  obscure.  In  the  great  light  that  illuminated  men's 
minds  when  civilization  exploded,  they  were  beheld  by 
everybody.  Renowned  men  but  parroted  the  phrases 
of  the  obscure  when  they  attributed  the  war,  not  to  de- 
fects in  democracy,  but  to  a  lack  of  democracy.  Not 
all  men  pointed  to  the  same  shortcomings,  but  all  men 
saw  certain  evils  that  glared.  All  men  said  there  was< 
too  much  autocracy  in  Germany  and  Austria.  All  men' 
(except  the  militarists)  said  the  theory  of  prepared-: 
ness,  as  a  preventive  of  war,  had  failed.  Not  only' 
had  preparedness  failed  to  prevent  war,  but  it  had 
brought  on  the  greatest  war  in  history.    That  is  what 
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en  said  when  this  war  was  but  a  few  days  old  and 
Jy  a  few  of  the  seven  million  who  were  to  die  and  the 
irteen  million  who  were  to  be  seriously  wounded  had 
lien. 

As  to  this  matter,  we  print  on  another  page  of  this 
sue  parts  of  two  most  interesting  letters  written  soon 
ter  the  outbreak  of  war  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
resident  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  and  James  Bryce, 
ritish  Lord  and  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
>ates.  Dr.  Ehotsaid:  "It  now  appears  that  the  mili- 
ry  preparations  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  Europe  have 
suited  in  the  most  terrific  war  of  all  time,  and  that 
fierce  ultimate  outbreak  is  the  only  probable  result  of 
e  system." 

Lord  Bryce  wrote  to  Dr.  Eliot:  "It  is  too  much 
expect  that  the  whole  civilized  world  will  take  to  heart 
e  lessons  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  and  co-operate  to 
•event  the  recurrence  of  such  losses  and  such  woes? 
lould  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  succeed  in  their 
esent  undertakings,  the  whole  civilized  world  would  be 
tlig-ed  to  bear  continuously,  and  to  an  ever-increasing 
aount,  the  burden  of  great  armaments,  and  would  live 
constant  fear  of  sudden  invasion,  now  here  and  now 
ere— a  terrible  fear  against  which  neither  treaties  nor 
ofessions  of  peaceable  intentions  would  offer  the  least 
curity. ' ' 

It  is  certainly  too  much  to  expect  that  some  great 
i  itesmen,  not  to  mention  a  large  collection  of  admirals 
.  cd  generals,  have  learned  from  the  war  what  Lord 
..[•yce  thought  everybody  should  learn.    Germany  and 
.  ustria  did  not  succeed  in  their  designs.    As  military 
]  )wers,  they  are  as  nearly  impotent  as  anybody  could 
^  sh  them  to  be.    Yet  the  demand  for  more  and  more 
jahtarism  is  as  loud  (in  certain  quarters)  as  it  could 
I  ve  been  if  Germany  and  Austria  had  won.    This  de- 
i  ind  is  heard  in  England.    It  is  heard  in  America. 
-  is  heard  in  France.    Premier  Clemenceau  wants  to 
}  back  to  the  same  old  "balance  of  power"  system  that 
liled  to  prevent  the  last  war.    Great  Britain,  being 
]  imarily  a  naval  rather  than  a  land  power,  does  not 
mt  any  nation  to  have  the  power  to  conscript  an  army, 
i  t  speaking  through  Winston  Churchill  and  others, 
!  e  announces  the  intention  to  create  and  maintain  with- 
<  t  fetters  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.    Our  own 
dmiral  Badger  appeals  to  Congress  to  create,  by  1925, 
i  navy  equal  to  any  other,  adding  that  we  shall  need 
:  ch  a  force  to  protect  our  merchant  marine  and  enforce 
e  decisions  of  the  League  of  Nations.    "We  do  not 
int  the  United  States  to  be  in  fear  of  any  nation  in 
'  e  world,"  said  Admiral  Badger.    Admiral  Mayo 
ded  to  this  an  injunction  to  provide  for  "universal 
-ilitary  training,"  which  is  but  a  pleasant  euphemism 
.r  conscription.   Secretary  Daniels  urged  the  building 
'  the  "world's  greatest  navy." 

These  are  not  good  signs.    They  are  very  alarming 
;?ns,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  President 
'ilson  and  Lloyd  George  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
fctlement  that  will  make  the  danger  of  future  war  ex- 
;ediiigly  remote.    The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
;esident  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  do  not  constitute 
e  entire  peace  conference.    Others  are  present.  Some 
these  others  represent  the  most  besotted  reactionaries 


in  Europe.  More  than  that,  they  are  the  spiritual  rep- 
resentatives of  the  reactionaries  of  America.  Arthur 
Henderson  of  England  said  the  reactionaries  of  Europe 
were,  to  a  man,  opposed  to  the  coming  to  Europe  of 
President  Wilson  because  of  their  fear  that  he  would 
concentrate  the  moral  forces  of  the  world  upon  the 
Peace  Conference.  We  know  that  most  of  our  own  re- 
actionaries opposed  his  going.  And  since  Lloyd 
George  is  now  Prime  Minister  only  by  virtue  of  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Tories  there  is  real  reason  to  fear  that  his 
power  in  the  Peace  Conference  may  be  considerably 
abridged. 

But  there  stands  the  flaming  sentence  of  President 
Wilson  as  a  warning  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  gath- 
ered around  the  big  table  in  France:  "There  is  a  great 
wave  of  moral  force  moving  through  the  world,  and  every 
man  who  opposes  himself  to  that  wave  will  go  down  in 
disgrace. ' ' 

"Peace,  peace — endless  peace"  is  the  roar  that  comes 
to  shore  as  the  wave  sweeps  on.  There  are  some  gen- 
tlemen around  the  peace  table,  in  France  who  if  they 
knew  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  make  peace  perma- 
nent would  doubtless  be  willing  to  pay  it.  There  are 
other  gentlemen  who  would  do  almost  anjrthing  to  end 
war  except  to  remove  its  causes.  The  love  of  a  ruling 
class  for  its  job  is  very  great,  indeed.  Yet,  until  all 
ruling  classes  are  shorn  of  their  power,  democracy  can- 
not come  and,  until  democracy  comes,  war  will  recur, 
even  though  poison-gas  and  aerial  bomb-throwers  shall 
at  last  blot  from  the  earth  all  that  we  now  call  civiliza- 
tion. 


Remember  Germany 

A^TE  Americans  abhor  militarism.  If  we  abhor  it  in- 
▼  ▼  telligently,  we  shall  take  care  that  it  gain  no  firm 
foothold  in  the  United  States.  The  beginnings  of  mili- 
tarism are  apparent  when  the  military  cross  the  bound- 
ary-line of  their  professional  occupations  and  interfere 
in  matters  of  national  policy.  It  is  no  part  of  a  gen- 
eral or  an  admu-al's  business  to  say  what  the  policy  of 
this  nation  should  be.  The  business  of  a  fighter  is  to 
fight  whenever  the  civil  authority  tells  him  to  do  so, 
and  there  his  business  ends.  Infraction  of  this  rule  was 
what  made  the  members  of  the  German  military  party 
dangerous,  since  they  not  only  did  the  fighting  but  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  the  right  to  say  for  what  causes 
and  at  what  times  they  should  fight. 

All  of  which  has  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  urging 
of  Congress  by  Admiral  Badger  to  build,  "by  1925," 
a  navy  equal  to  any  other,  to  the  end  that  we  might  pro- 
tect our  merchant  marine  and  "enforce  the  decrees"  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
clause  in  the  Constitution  vests  in  any  naval  officer  the 
authority  to  take  any  part  either  in  fixing  the  size  of 
our  navy  or  determining  the  purposes  for  which  it  shall 
be  used?  To  the  best  of  our  recollection  these  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  and  the 
President.  If  Congress  asked  the  admiral's  advice  with 
regard  to  these  purely  political  matters.  Congress 
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should  be  ashamed  of  itself,  because  it  is  the  business 
of  Congress  and  not  the  business  of  the  admiral  to  de- 
termine both  how  large  our  navy  shall  be  and  for  what 
purposes  it  shall  be  used.  If  the  admiral's  advice  was 
unsought,  he  should  have  been  reminded  that  he  was  a 
sailor  and  not  a  legislator.  The  same  criticism  applies 
to  Admiral  Mayo's  attempt  to  urge  upon  the  nation 
universal  military  training.  When  a  sailor  not  only 
gets  off  the  sea,  but  usurps  the  rights  of  civilians  and 
civil  officials,  he  is  a  long  way  from  home. 


Why  Follow  England? 

CERTAIN  gentlemen  in  England  and  America  are 
setting  upon  a  course  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
bring  the  two  nations  to  war.  This  seems  an  astound- 
ing thing  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  peoples  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  against  each  other,  but  it  is  true.  Cer- 
tain men  in  England  want  Great  Britain  to  continue 
to  have  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  Certain  men 
in  the  United  States  want  us  to  have  "a  navy  equal  to 
any  other."  The  two  things  are  impossible.  No  navy 
can  be  the  "greatest"  if  another  navy  is  equal  to  it.  The 
Nation,  of  London,  is  but  referring  to  the  obvious  when 
it  points  out  that  naval  rivalry  between  America  and 
Great  Britain  can  have  no  other  ultimate  result  than 
war.  President  Wilson  merely  phrased  the  fact  in 
other  form  when  he  said  in  Paris  that  "it  is  essential  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  that  there  shall  be  the 
frankest  co-operation  between  the  two  English-speaking 
democracies." 

We  believe  President  Wilson  is  desirous  of  taking 
substantial  and  speedy  steps  toward  a  world-wide  re- 
duction of  armaments.  Great  Britain  would  be  glad 
enough  to  reduce  her  navy  if  other  powers  would  reduce 
in  proportion  and  leave  her,  as  she  is  now,  the  greatest 
naval  power.  There  would  seem  to  be  but  two  ways  to 
deal  with  Great  Britain — either  to  say  to  her  that  if  she 
is  determined  to  build  warships  we  shall  undertake  to 
equal  or  outstrip  her,  or  to  say  that  we  shall  not  follow 
her  if  she  is  so  foolish  as  to  pile  great  naval  burdens 
upon  her  people. 

So  far  as  an  attack  upon  our  shores  is  concerned,  we 
might  easily  take  the  latter  course.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, something  more  than  the  possible  shelling  of 
our  coasts  is  concerned.  Our  affluent  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  who  wish  a  navy  "equal"  to  England's 
in  order  that  they  may  get  foreign  trade  equal  to  Eng- 
land's foreign  trade,  would  hardly  be  content  with  a 
navy  that  was  merely  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
our  shores.  They  object  to  an  inferior  navy  for  the 
same  reason  that  British  capitalists  object  to  an  in- 
ferior navy  for  Britain.  We  are  all  good  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  all  good  friends  except  in  business  in  which 
there  is  no  friendship. 

Before  the  Peace  Conference  can  "end  war"  it  will 
have  to  do  some  very  serious  thinking  and  some  very 
serious  acting  with  regard  to  the  explosive  forces  that 
lie  in  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Marshall  exhibited  more  than 
vice-presidential  wisdom  when  he  said,  the  other  day. 


that  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  with  regard 
to  foreign  trade  the  good  feeling  now  existing  among 
the  Allies  would  not  last  five  years. 

We  shall  evidently  have  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  Conference  something  that  will  be  called  a 
"League  of  Nations,"  though  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  a  league  backed  by  force  or  merely 
such  a  league  as  the  British  favor  with  nothing  behind 
its  decisions  except  public  opinion.  If  such  a  league 
shall  be  formed,  it  will  be  hailed,  until  the  next  war 
breaks  out,  as  the  great  intellectual  product  of  the  twen 
tieth  century.  Peace  may  last  for  forty  or  fifty  years 
and  during  that  time  the  repute  of  the  league  will  grow 
When  war  comes  its  coming  will  be  attributed  to  som( 
little  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  league,  and  the 
next  Peace  Conference  will  devote  itself  to  remedying 
the  defect  by  putting  on  a  patch.  Another  reign  oi 
peace  will  exalt  the  reputation  of  the  patch  until  it  sur 
passes  that  of  the  original  garment,  but  if  the  real  cause;! 
of  war  be  permitted  to  operate,  this  peace,  like  all  thos( 
preceding  it,  will  eventually  be  broken  by  war.  Thesi 
predictions  are  based,  it  scarcely  need  be  added,  on  thi 
assumption  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  never  in 
sist  upon  democratizing  the  world — an  assumption  tha 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  true.  | 

If  a  League  of  Nations  should  be  established  tha 
had  behind  it  only  the  force  of  public  opinion,  how  couk 
such  a  league  prevent  war  when  the  same  forces  tha 
control  selfish  governments  for  selfish  purposes  als« 
control  the  press  through  which  public  opinion  is  chiefl; 
made?  Who  controlled  the  press  of  Germany  at  th 
outbreak  of  war,  and  for  years  thereafter,  and  wha 
did  that  press  say  as  to  the  blamelessness  of  Germany 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  League  should  be  backe 
by  force,  what  force  could  prevent  trade-rivalries  fror 
shattering  the  compact  into  its  original  parts  with  th, 
resultant  breaking  up  of  the  international  naval  forctj 
and  the  setting  of  these  parts  to  fighting? 

If  there  were  among  the  nations  one  that  we  coul 
know  would  always  be  a  public  enemy,  it  might  be  sin 
pie  enough  for  the  other  nations  to  form  a  league  wit 
which  to  keep  that  public  enemy  in  his  place.  Bi 
there  is  no  nation  that  is  the  eternal  public  enemy.  Ye; 
terday,  Britain  and  America  were  fighting  togetht 
against  Germany.  To-day  there  seems  danger  thi 
Britain  and  America  will  engage  in  competitive  wai 
ship-building. 

It  would  also  seem  wise  for  the  United  States  i 
be  exceedingly  careful  that  it  does  not  enter  a  leagi 
that  would  obligate  us  to  take  part  in  every  future  wj 
in  which  Europe  may  engage.  War  is  bad  enoug 
without  making  each  war  a  world-war. 


Labor's  New  Party 


I 


MORE  and  more  it  looks  as  if  a  Labor  Part 
comparable  to  the  British  Independent  Labc 
Party,  might  be  formed  in  America.    The  publi- 
ownership  platform,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  I'  f 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  swept  the  state  co  • 
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tention  of  the  Federation  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  in 
December,  and  is  now  being  put  to  a  referendum  of  the 
teal  organizations  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
lor  throughout  the  entire  country.    The  Farmers  of 
;ie  National  Nonpartisan  League,  at  their  convention 
;  1  St.  Paul,  not  only  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Chi- 
■ago  Labor  platform,  but  sent  their  "hearty  greetings" 
)  the  wage-workers  who  produced  it.    The  Chicago 
'ederation  has  decided  to  place  a  Labor  Ticket  in  the 
eld  at  the  city  election  next  spring,  and  we  are  in- 
armed that  it  is  already  settled  that  a  Labor  Party  can- 
$date  for  President  will  be  nominated  in  1920.  We 
ape  so.    There  have  always  been  so  many  capitalist 
arties  that  no  capitalist  could  go  far  wrong,  no  mat- 
T  which  ticket  he  voted.    We  should  hke  to  see 
tiough  labor  parties  so  that  labor  could  not  easily  go 
-IT  wrong. 

That  the  Chicago  Labor  Party  idea  is  both  a  vital 
nd  (to  exploiters  of  labor)  a  menacing  movement  is 
roved  not  alone  by  the  facts  here  set  down,  but  by  the 
^orus  of  doleful  disapproval  that  is  now  emanating 
^om  the  capitalist  press.  At  the  rate  these  comments 
re  coming  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  newspaper 
iBpresenting  privilege  will  have  taken  a  hack  at  the 
wbject. 

The  reasons  given  why  labor  should  not  go  into  poli- 
os are  much  the  same,  wherever  they  appear.  As  to 
hat  these  reasons  are  we  may  perhaps  best  learn  by 
sidering  a  lengthy  editorial  that  recently  led  the 
itorial  page  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Here 
e  some  sample  paragraphs,  followed  by  what  might 
jppear  to  be  more  or  less  pertinent  comment: 
r  "Organized  labor,  as  such,"  says  the  Monitor,  "has 
Wer  taken  part  in  national  politics  in  the  United 
states." 

True  enough.  Is  organized  labor  satisfied  with 
^hat  it  has  been  able  to  gain  by  strikes  without  going 
ito  politics? 

"The  great  body  of  union  workers  has  spht,  evenly 
I  r  unevenly,  like  all  other  classes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, on  such  issues  as  the  party  organizations  have  pre- 
ented." 

Exactly.  But  who  has  got  the  better  of  the  split 
-the  workers  or  the  gentlemen  in  great  cities  who  work 
he  workers  ? 

"A  union  man  is  not  necessarily  a  protectionist  or 
.  free-trader,  any  more  than  he  is  necessarily  a  Demo- 
■  rat,  a  Repubhcan,  a  Progressive,  a  Prohibitionist,  or  a 
Jocialist." 

Ill    No,  not  "necessarily,"  since  there  is  no  such  thing 
^t'-s  being  born  bound  to  a  party.    But  is  not  a  wage- 
'vorker — whether  or  not  he  is  a  union  man — always  in- 
erested  in  getting  the  full  social  value  of  his  labor? 
3o  workingmen  ever  differ  in  this  respect?    If  not  why 
s  not  the  use  of  political  power  an  appropriate  means 
)f  accomplishing  their  purpose?   Employers  use  polit- 
cal  power  to  prevent  workingmen  from  getting  the  full 
^alue  of  the  wealth  they  create.    And  if  workingmen 
it  last  realize  that  capitalist  parties  are  concerned  with 
.capitalist  problems,  rather  than  labor  problems,  why  is 
t  not  appropriate  for  workers  everywhere — in  the  field 


as  well  as  in  the  factory — to  create  a  party  that  will  try 
to  get  what  they  want?  If  the  workers  are  not  satis- 
fied with  any  existing  party,  must  they  continue  to  vote 
for  some  party  or  parties  with  which  they  are  dissatis- 
fied merely  because  certain  comfortable  gentlemen  do 
not  take  kindly  to  a  labor  party? 

The  Monitor  then  recounts  the  numerous  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  that  have  been  made  to  unite  American 
workers  in  a  political  party. 

It  is  quite  true.  There  have  been  such  attempts 
and,  up  to  date,  they  have  all  failed.  But  did  they  fail 
because  the  condition  of  the  working  class  in  the  United 
States  is  so  happy  that  the  workers  feel  there  is  noth- 
ing special  for  which  they  might  vote — or  because  the 
workers  have  too  long  heeded  such  editorials  as  that  in 
the  Monitor? 

"It  has  been  noticeable,  always,  that  demands  for  a 
labor  party  in  the  United  States  have  had  their  origin 
in  quarters  outside  of  organized  labor.    So  it  is  to-day." 

With  great  respect  to  the  religious  publication  from 
which  we  quote,  this  statement  is  not  correct.  The 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  have  made  this 
blunder  impossible.  John  Fitzpatrick  and  Edward  N. 
Nockels  are  trying  to  organize  the  present  national  la- 
bor party.  Are  they  "outside  of  organized  labor?"  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  is  President  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Mr.  Nockels  is  secretary  of  it. 

"It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  extremists,"  contin- 
ues the  Monitor,  "to  array  labor  against  capital,  or  prop- 
erty, as  they  like  to  put  it,  forgetting  that  labor  is  prop- 
erty, and  very  valuable  property  at  that." 

The  Monitor  was  never  in  greater  error.  Labor  is 
not  property.  Labor  is  life.  It  is  the  age-long 
grievance  of  labor  that  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  prop- 
erty— hauled  into  the  "labor  market"  and  disposed  of 
for  what  it  will  bring  as  if  it  were  so  much  bull-beef. 
That  labor  is  "property"  is  the  old  idea  that  came  down 
from  the  past  when  human  beings,  held  in  slavery,  were 
disposed  of  as  merchandise  was  passed  about  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  new  idea  is  (and  it  is  not  so  very  new  to 
some)  that  labor  is  life,  and  that  it  is  to  be  hedged  about 
with  all  the  securities  that  should  make  life  sacred.  The 
National  War  Labor  Board,  when  it  was  headed  by 
Frank  P.  Walsh  and  William  H.  Taft,  expressly  de- 
clared that  labor  was  NOT  a  commodity,  and  that, 
DURING  THE  WAR,  it  must  not  be  treated  as  such. 
Labor  now  moves  to  strike  out  "during  the  war." 

The  Monitor  concludes  with  the  following  admoni- 
tion to  the  American  workers : 

"The  place  for  the  worker  in  the  United  States  is 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  not  separated  from  them.  He 
has  no  interest  that  is  distinct  from  the  interest  of  the 
mass.  He  has  unlimited  power  of  independent  asser- 
tion at  the  polls.  He  holds  the  balance  of  power.  He 
is  as  vitally  interested  as  his  employer  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  for  him,  quite  as  much  as  for  the 
professional  man  or  the  capitalist,  to  make  government 
stable,  to  promote  good  order,  to  insure  tranquillity.  He 
can  perform  his  functions  best,  not  as  a  man  apart,  but 
as  a  unit  of  a  great  democracy  that  seeks  in  the  rule  of 
majority  to  work  out  what  is  right  and  good  for  all." 
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We  move  to  amend  as  follows : 

American  workers  have  no  interest  that  is  distinct 
from  the  mass  (because  they  are  the  mass)  but  they 
have  many  interests  that  are  distinct  from  the  power- 
ful interests  who  are  always  working  within  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  parties.  Provided  the  work- 
ers stick  to  these  parties  they  have  no  power  of  inde- 
pendent assertion  at  the  polls  since,  except  upon  rare 
occasions,  the  same  interests  control  the  candidates  upon 
both  tickets.  The  workers,  therefore,  hold  the  "bal- 
ance of  power,"  only  in  the  sense  that  they  may  choose 
between  Mr.  Tweedle-dee  and  Mr.  Tweedle-dum,  and 
whichever  is  elected,  the  workers  lose. 

The  rest  of  the  concluding  paragraph  quoted  is  all 
right,  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  interest  of  the  worker 
in  orderly  stable  government,  but  it  is  painfully  lack- 
ing in  its  omission  of  reference  to  just  government.  The 
complaint  of  the  revolutionists  of  Europe  was  not  that 
their  governments  did  not  impose  order  but  that  they 
failed  to  dehver  justice.  And  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "working  out  what  is  right  and  good  for  all."  There 
should  be,  but  at  present  there  isn't.  What  is  good  for 
the  one  who  is  getting  only  a  part  of  the  wealth  he  cre- 
ates is  not  good  for  the  one  who  is  getting  more  wealth 
than  he  creates.  At  least,  we  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
men who  are  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown  would 
not  care  to  have  "good"  done  to  them  exactly  in  that 
way.  Only  when  all  work  and  none  takes  what  another 
has  made  will  it  be  possible  to  make  any  rule  respecting 
wealth  that  will  be  "good  for  all." 

We  believe  the  Chicago  Labor  Party  is  intended  to 
bring  to  America  a  greater  measure  of  democracy  and 
therefore  a  greater  measure  of  justice.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  be  necessary  to  urge  the  Chicago  workers 
to  disregard  the  Monitor  and  all  other  such  advisers  and 
go  on  with  their  work  of  politically  organizing  all  Amer- 
icans who  do  useful  labor,  whether  that  labor  be  in  the 
factory  or  upon  the  farm — with  a  pick  or  with  a  pen. 
If  that  can  be  done,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  population 
will  be  voting  the  same  ticket. 


Through  a  Telescope 

I^HOEVER  will  but  mentally  detach  himself  from 
»  ▼  this  earth,  and  look  down  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a 
star,  must  be  filled  with  wonder  as  to  the  meaning  of 
it  all.  The  restless  activity  of  human  beings  seems  be- 
yond all  comprehension. 

Human  activities  would  be  understandable  if  they 
ever  brought  satisfaction ;  if  they  ever  brought,  with  re- 
pose, complete  contentment ;  but  they  do  not. 

The  man  without  food  may  believe  that  if  he  had 
food  he  would  be  happy,  but  no  sooner  is  he  half-fed 
than  he  begins  to  feel  the  stinging  of  other  desires. 

He  may  feel  the  urge  to  surround  hunself  with  wife 
and  children,  but  with  a  family  about  him  he  discovers 
other  desires  that,  unsatisfied,  render  him  as  restless  as 
he  was  before. 

He  must  accumulate  a  fortune — but  what  is  a  for- 
tune?— or  he  must  satisfy  his  desire  for  creative  work 


— but  what  did  one  ever  create  that  was  much  of  a  pleas 
ure,  except  while  it  was  being  created? — or  he  must  seel 
by  good  works  to  express  his  love  for  humanity — bu 
what  man  or  woman  ever  found  freedom  from  the  gnaw 
ing  of  desire  by  serving  humanity? 

These  questions  troubled  the  ancients  as  much  a; 
they  do  some  of  us,  and  we  unhappily  record  the  fac 
that  not  much  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  dur 
ing  the  intervening  period  in  finding  answers.  Mai! 
still  knows  less  about  his  own  nature  than  he  know 
about  many  other  things. 

Yet  how  can  man  create  an  environment  that  har 
monizes  Avith  his  being  when  he  knows  so  little  of  th^ 
quality  of  his  nature;  when  he  knows  so  little  of  thi 
springs  behind  his  actions,  and  has  such  a  confused  com^ 
prehension  of  the  things  necessary  to  bring  him  to  ; 
happy  understanding  with  his  desires? 

The  answer  must  be  that,  without  knowledge  o 
himself,  man  cannot  create  a  world  in  which  he  can  b 
happy,  and  the  proof  of  the  statement  lies  whicheve 
way  we  look. 

We  take  it  that  every  hiunan  desire  has,  or  one 
had,  a  rational  basis.    We  do  not  regard  it  as  impos 
sible,  or  even  as  particularly  difficult  to  determin 
which  of  these  desires  are  of  primary  importance  to  ou| 
happiness,  which  are  of  secondary  importance,  which  ar! 
normal  in  their  manifestation  and  which  are  abnormal! 
Nor  are  we  dismayed,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  by  th 
fact  that  the  world  has  never  become  conscious  of  fact| 
that,  to  us,  seem  obvious.    The  bulk  of  what  there  is  t 
know  is  yet  unrealized  by  the  world.    Whoever  can  se 
may,  therefore,  use  his  eyes.    Yet  the  truth  as  to  tb 
relative  importance  of  human  desires  cannot  be  deter 
mined  by  your  nature,  or  our  nature,  or  anybody  else' 
nature — it  can  be  determined  only  by  the  universal  na 
ture  of  man.    And  by  this  standard,  we  purpose  to  see 
the  truth. 

We  believe,  and  shall  try  to  demonstrate,  that  tbj 
greatest  happiness-asset  within  the  reach  of  mankind  i 
not  wealth,  or  power,  or  creative  work,  or  beneficen 
work,  but  the  happiness  that  lies  in  human  compar 
ionship. 

Any  desire  that  is  and  always  has  been  present  i 
every  walk  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowes^ 
must  be  not  only  normal  but  important. 

Human  companionship  is  such  a  desire.  Nobod 
can  be  happy  without  it.  If  one  owned  the  world  an 
were  its  sole  inhabitant  his  misery  would  soon  destro 
his  mind.  The  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  ir 
flicted  upon  a  human  being  is  to  place  him  in  solitar 
confinement.  We  sometimes  recognize  this  in  penal  ir 
stitutions.  Strangely  enough  we  do  not  recognize  tb 
opposite  of  this  truth — that  the  greatest  happiness  c 
which  we  are  capable  can  be  found  only  in  human  coir 
panionship.  We  seem  to  scoff  at  ourselves  because  w 
are  so  numerous.  We  pursue  gods  of  gold,  or  powei 
or  creation,  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  th 
gods  is  humanity  itself. 

If  great  wealth  had  ever  fiUed  the  picture  in  ani! 
man's  eye,  its  pursuit  might  be  passed  over  with  the  re 
mark  that  it  brought  what  it  was  intended  to  bring,  an 
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;  therefore  justified  itself.    To  say  this  is  to  utter  a  com- 

I  monplace.  But  it  is  not  a  commonplace  to  say  that  to 
serve  humanity  by  creating  things  for  its  needs,  or  by 
ministering  in  any  other  way  to  its  necessities,  brings 
little  more  relief  from  the  tugging  of  desire  than  does 
the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

We  may,  perhaps,  reenforce  this  contention  by 
pointing  to  a  man  who  has  both  served  humanity  and 

.  accumulated  a  great  fortune.    The  man  is  Henry  Ford. 

L     His  genius  has  covered  acres  upon  acres  with  his 

'  factories. 

His  factories  have  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  im- 

I  proved  implements  of  transportation  and  cultivation. 

I  If  money  could  make  one  happy  by  satisfying  his  na- 
ture, Mr.  Ford  should  be  perhaps  the  happiest  man  on 
earth,  since  he  has  not  only  great  wealth,  but  wealth 
that  came  to  him  so  suddenly  and  so  late  in  life  that  its 
possession  must  have  first  seemed — and  perhaps  seems 
yet — like  a  dream. 

If  there  were  complete  joy  in  the  satisfaction  of 
work  worth  while,  well  done,  that,  in  itself,  should  make 
Mr.  Ford  happy  and  contented  above  almost  any  man 

j^in  the  world. 

If  it  were  enough  to  know  that  one  had  made  life 

<  easier  for  millions  of  others,  again  Mr.  Ford  might  sur- 
vey the  total  products  of  his  plants  and  feel  that  his 
happiness  was  beyond  words  to  express. 

Now  that  Mr.  Ford  is  publishing  a  weekly  period- 
ical of  his  own,  it  would  be  most  interesting  if  he  would 
write  a  plain,  simple  article  of  about  two  thousand 
words,  telling  us  just  how  happy  his  great  achievements 
have  made  him.  He  could  print  no  article  that  would 
command  so  great  an  audience. 

We  rather  suspect  that  Mr.  Ford,  if  he  were  to  write 
such  an  article,  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  he  is  not 

^  so  happy  as  he  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  when,  poor 
as  any  mechanic,  he  was  tinkering  away  at  his  first  au- 

i  tomobile. 

In  gaining  the  joy  that  comes  from  creative  work 
and  the  consciousness  of  success  wrought  from  public 
service,  Mr.  Ford  has  lost  something  that,  to  us,  seems 
worth  more  than  all  he  has  gained.  He  has  lost  touch 
with  the  world — lost  the  companionship  of  human  be- 
,  ings. 

Like  all  men  of  great  wealth,  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  human  barrier  erected  to  keep  people  away.    At  his 
office  and  at  the  gates  of  his  home  are  guards  to  shunt 
,  visitors  off'. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  a  mechanic  with  whom 
Mr.  Ford  chummed  when  he  was  poor — he  may  enter 
whenever  he  likes  and  go  straight  to  the  man  of  five 
.  hundred  millions. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Mr.  Ford's  associa- 
■  tions  are  confined  to  the  few  with  whom  he  works,  and 
to  those,  inside  and  outside  of  his  establishments,  who 
want  to  get  something  from  him. 

The  writer  once  spent  two  days  with  Mr.  Ford  at 
his  plant  and  noted  these  facts;  noted  that  while  Mr. 
Ford  seemed  as  happy  as  the  average  man — and  even 
more  kindly — that  beneath  the  sparkle  in  his  eye  there 
always  appeared  to  be  a  lurking  melancholy,  ever 


awaiting  an  opportunity  to  take  control  of  him;  and 
conclusions  were  also  drawn  from  Mr.  Ford's  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  to  be  visited  by  somebody  who  wanted 
no  money  from  him. 

One  might  write  a  volume  and  reveal  less  of  his  life 
than  was  contained  in  this  remark. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  focus  one's 
mind  down  to  the  point  where  it  makes  upon  its  work  an 
incandescent  spot  such  as  a  sun-glass  throws,  and  in 
this  high  heat  of  concentration  to  create  an  automobile- 
engine  or  paint  a  picture. 

It  must  also  be  a  profound  satisfaction  to  have  rea- 
son to  feel  that  one's  work  has  been  helpful  to  millions 
of  others. 

A  full  life  should — and  must — consist  of  many  sat- 
isfactions. The  great  omission  of  organized  society  is 
that  it  exalts  the  minor  satisfactions  and  turns  the  cold- 
est kind  of  a  cold  shoulder  upon  the  greatest  of  all 
non-material  necessities — the  necessity  for  human  com- 
panionship. 

The  art  of  being  a  friend  should  be  the  greatest  of 
all  arts;  instead  of  that,  it  is  becoming  a  lost  one. 

Nor  is  this  strange,  considering  the  environment  we 
have  made  for  ourselves. 

We  have  made  business  our  vocation  and  the  culti- 
vation of  friendships  our  avocation. 

Business  is  organized,  and  he  who  would  buy  a  car- 
load of  soap  or  a  bolt  of  silk  need  but  consult  the  clas- 
sified list  in  the  telephone  directory.  Friendships  are 
left  to  chance. 

If  ever  we  become  really  civilized,  the  state  will  con- 
sider it  a  most  important  duty  to  provide  the  social  ma- 
chinery through  which  we  may  all  know  each  other — or 
know  as  many,  at  any  rate,  as  leisure  hours  and  our  in- 
clinations make  it  possible  and  desirable  to  know.  We 
should  doubtless  be  profoundly  saddened,  if,  near  the 
close  of  our  lives,  we  could  but  know  the  number  of 
persons  we  had  narrowly  missed  who,  if  we  had  but 
known  them,  would  have  meant  so  much  to  us.  The 
only  consolation  might  be  to  reflect  upon  how  many  of 
the  other  kind  we  probably  had  escaped. 

The  chief  source  of  happiness  for  mankind  is  in  man- 
kind itself.  It  is  not  in  creative  work,  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  money  or  in  humanitarian  service.  If  it  were 
possible  for  one  to  have  a  million  warm  friends,  we  are 
sure  he  would  soon  want  to  quit  them  all  for  a  time, 
first  to  do,  with  all  his  power,  some  work  worth  doing, 
and  next  to  commune  with  himself. 

But  we  cannot  perceive  much  opportunity  for  hap- 
piness, either  in  doing  dull  work  for  so  much  a  day,  or 
in  accumulating  millions  from  the  labor  of  men  and 
women  who  do  dull  work  for  less  each  day  than  they 
earn. 

Most  work  is  and  must  be  dull.  The  only  remedy 
for  it  is  to  organize  it,  do  as  much  as  possible  of  it  with 
machinery,  and  set  the  worker  free  to  go  about  more 
important  things. 

In  this  connection,  we  refer  readers  to  the  statement, 
in  another  column,  of  Walter  N.  Polakov,  power  ex- 
pert for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  that  in  his 
opinion,  when  industry  is  properly  organized,  it  may  be 
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necessary  for  nobody  to  work  more  than  two  hours  a 
day. 

The  desire  to  accumulate  money  is  but  the  perverted 
instinct  to  preserve  life  by  insuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  physical  means  upon  which  life  is  based. 

The  desire  to  accumulate  money  far  beyond  one's 
possible  needs  has  been  called  a  species  of  insanity.  To 
us,  it  appears  more  like  the  application  of  the  gambling 
spirit  to  business. 

Business  has  become  a  game.  It  is  no  fun  to  play 
a  game  in  which  one  merely  holds  his  own,  so  every- 
body who  plays  at  the  game  of  business  wants  to  get 
as  many  "chips"  in  front  of  him  as  possible. 

What  he  wants  of  the  chips  never  occurs  to  him  while 
he  is  playing. 

In  business,  as  in  every  other  game,  gambling  de- 
velops the  worst  instincts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
The  thing  is  to  get  chips  in  this  business  game — hon- 
estly, if  possible.  Thomas  A.  Edison  once  told  the 
writer  that  sixty  per  cent  of  American  business  men 
were  honest,  but  that  forty  per  cent  of  them  were  not, 
and  that  the  competition  of  the  dishonest  forty  per 
cent  somewhat  lowered  the  standards  of  the  honest  sixty 
per  cent. 

Men  engaged  in  the  gambling  game  of  modern  busi- 
ness do  things,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  more 
"chips,"  that  they  would  not  think  of  doing  at  any  other 
time.  On  December  31,  of  last  year,  for  instance,  the 
New  York  newspapers  told,  without  a  blush  of  shame, 
how  New  York  business  men  had  sold,  at  94  cents  on 
the  dollar,  Liberty  Bonds  that  they  intended  to  buy 
back  the  next  week  at  approximately  the  same  price. 
The  purpose  of  the  sale,  it  was  shamelessly  explained, 
was  to  establish  a  "loss"  in  business,  to  the  end  that  the 
"loss"  might  be  subtracted  from  profits,  and  income- 
taxes  reduced  accordingly. 

Plainly,  this  was  nothing  but  cheating  the  govern- 
ment— in  a  legal  way. 

It  was  cheating  to  save  "chips." 

Three  months  earlier,  the  cheaters  would  have  pro- 
claimed their  patriotism,  if  opportunity  had  offered, 
from  the  housetops — and  probably  many  of  them  did. 

Yet  when,  in  the  game  of  business,  the  chance  came 
to  cheat  the  government,  in  a  legal  way,  they  did  so. 

As  the  transactions  in  Liberty  Bonds  during  the 
last  days  of  the  year  amounted  to  thirty  millions  a  day, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
swindle  were  men  of  ample  means — men  who  have  so 
much  money  that  the  "chips"  they  saved  by  swindling 
mean  nothing  to  them  in  terms  of  ability  to  satisfy  more 
needs. 

But  the  game  was  to  lose  no  more  "chips"  than  nec- 
essary, and  the  forty  per  cent  of  dishonest  business  men 
(or  some  of  them,  at  any  rate)  cheated  the  government 
because  they  could  do  it  legally. 

Small  wonder  that  a  world  that  overlooks  real  val- 
ues to  pursue  counterfeits  is  sometimes  fighting,  some- 
times starving,  often  bored,  and  happy  only  at  those 
rare  moments  when  Fate  does  for  it  what  it  lacks  the 
understanding  to  do  for  itself. 


F'or  Women  Voters 

HERE  is  a  brief  lesson  in  politics  for  women,  many 
of  whom  have  won  their  long  struggle  for  the 
right  to  vote,  and  all  of  whom  will  soon  win  it. 

Mr.  McAdoo  said  the  other  day  "that  the  decision 
of  the  American  people  would  be  decisive,"  if  they 
could  but  get  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  government  ownership  of  the  railroads.  He 
believed  they  would  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Whereupon,  the^  New  York  World  ponderously  in- 
quired: "But  how  are  they  to  be  polled  upon  the  ques- 
tion?" 

Do  women  ever  realize  how  much  the  power  of  the 
ballot  is  curbed  by  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  di- 
rectly upon  measures?  We  are  always  voting  for 
Brown,  or  Smith,  or  Jones,  but  never  upon  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  packing  plants  or  flour 
mills.  Brown,  Smith  and  Jones  each  claims  to  standi 
for  the  innumerable  planks  in  his  platform,  with  all 
of  which  planks  no  voter  is  in  sympathy.  The  voter 
is  therefore  compelled  to  make  a  rough  approximation 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  platform  and  vote 
for  the  candidate  who,  on  the  whole,  seems  most  likely, 
if  elected,  to  do  what  the  voter  wants  done.  Sometimes, 
the  candidate,  when  elected,  forgets  all  about  the  plank 
that  was  most  potent  in  determining  the  voter's  deci- 
sion. 

The  right  of  either  women  or  men  to  vote  will  neveri 
amount  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  it  should  unti« 
we  also  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  directly  upon  measj 
ures.  The  matter  could  be  easily  arranged.  Whe^ 
the  national  government  wanted  ten  million  men  to 
appear  at  booths  to  register  under  the  draft  law,  the 
necessary  preliminaries  required  less  than  a  month.  H 
would  be  no  more  difficult  to  provide  an  opportunity  foi 
all  men  and  women  to  appear  at  polling  places,  saj 
twice  a  year,  to  express  their  opinions  with  regard  t( 
matters  of  public  policy.  But  that  is  precisely  what  the 
predatory  interests  of  the  country  do  not  want  the  vot 

Women  should  be  quick  to  grasp  the  important  dif 
ference  between  voting  for  a  thing  and  voting  lor 
candidate  who  says  he  is  in  favor  of  that  thing. 

AU  the  members  of  Congress  represent  political  par 
ties  that  have  declared  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage,  bu 
national  equal  suffrage  is  not  yet  a  fact. 

It  is  not  a  fact  for  the  reason  that  many  member 
of  Congress  who  were  elected  on  suffrage  platforms  d 
not  want  women  to  have  the  vote  and  therefore  quibbl 
and  delay. 

There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  representative  go\ 
ernment  with  regard  to  those  matters  concerning  whic 
people  may  speak  for  themselves.  We  cannot  entirel 
do  without  representation.  But  who  needs  representf 
tion  to  say  whether,  in  his  opinion,  women  should  b 
enfranchised  by  federal  amendment,  or  whether  the  rai 
roads  should  be  owned  by  the  government? 
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HUNGER  THE  MOTHER  OF  REVOLUTION- 
WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE? 


BY  ALLAN  L.  BENSON 


"^T  THEN  sugar  and  flour  were  scarce  in  the  United 
.  y  Y  States,  sugar  and  flour  were  rationed  out  to 
I  the  people,  the  idea  being  to  give  each  person 

an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  each  commodity. 

Is  there  anything  about  the  principle  of  rationing 
•that  makes  it  applicable  only  to  things  like  sugar  and 
flour? 

Why  cannot  it  as  well  be  applied  to  opportunity  for 
employment,  of  which  there  is  an  alarming  scarcity — 
alarming  because  the  army  of  unemployed  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly? 

,  The  details  of  this  ominous  situation  are  set  forth  in 
the  article  immediately  following,  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Kirchwey,  Director  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

If  there  is  not  enough  work  for  everybody  at  ten 
hours  a  day,  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  eight  hours  a 
day,  why  not  ration  the  supply  of  work  by  shortening 
the  work-day? 

It  is  the  same  principle  as  rationing  sugar  or  flour. 

Let  us  suppose  there  is  at  present  work  in  a  factory 
for  only  1,000  men  working  ten  hours  a  day;  that  is, 
10,000  hours'  work. 

Suppose  this  work  be  "rationed"  out  by  reducing 
the  work-day  one-fifth,  or  to  eight  hours. 

The  thousand  men  can  do,  in  eight  hours,  only 
8,000  hours'  work,  and,  since  there  is  10,000  hours' 
work  to  be  done  each  day,  employment  is  immediately 
created  for  2.50  men  working  eight  hours  a  day. 

A  good  many  men  and  women  are  already  working 
only  eight  hours  a  day.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  there  is  not  enough  work  for  everybody? 


Then  why  not  cut  the  eight-hour  day  to  seven  hours, 
or  six  hours?  Why  not  cut  every  work  day,  whether 
it  be  twelve,  ten  or  eight  hours,  until  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  everybody  to  work?  Then  let  employers 
and  labor  unions,  by  collective  bargaining,  determine 
what  wages  shall  be  paid. 

Congress  is  looking  for  a  remedy  for  unemployment. 
Almost  every  day,  somebody  rises  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  declare  that,  "unless  something  is  done," 
Bolshevism  may  make  alarming  progress  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  a  remedy.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
apply  it.    And  it  will  work. 

We  know  of  no  plan  yet  proposed  in  Congress  that 
promises  anything.  We  say  this  while  fully  recognizing 
the  good  purposes  of  men  like  Senator  Kenyon,  who 
are  trying  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Senator  Kenyon 
has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
in  which  $100,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the  building 
of  roads  and  the  performance  of  other  similar  public 
works. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  bill  promises,  even  if  it  be 
enacted  into  law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not,  during  the  present 
emergency,  create  an  extra  pound  of  food,  an  extra 
shingle  of  shelter,  or  an  additional  thread  of  clothing 
for  any  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  world.  Considering 
that  the  world  is  hard-pressed  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  it  therefore  contemplates  a  present  waste  of  labor, 
since  it  involves  the  application  of  labor  to  matters 
that  are  not  now  pressing.  Granted  that  the  roads 
built  would  be  useful  in  time  to  come,  they  would  be 
of  no  use  to  a  boy  who  today  needs  a  pair  of  shoes,  or 
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to  a  girl  who  needs  a  dress  now.  The  plan  is  therefore 
uneconomic  so  far  as  the  present  emergency  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  more  than  uneconomic.  It  is  otherwise  inherently 
weak. 

How  much  is  it  proposed  to  appropriate .f"  A  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

How  many  men  are  there  out  of  work?  There  are  more 
than  a  million,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  growing. 

What  is  the  minimum  wage  that  the  federal  government 
itself  has  said  is  necessary  to  the  proper  support  of  a  family.'' 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  about  $30  a  week. 

The  appropriation  would  therefore  give  emplo3'ment  to  a 
million  men  for  only  a  little  more  than  three  weeks ! 

What  kind  of  a  remedy  is  that.''  This  is  no  three-weeks' 
crisis  that  we  are  facing.  Optimists  among  business  men  expect 
the  present  industrial  depression  to  last  until  late  spring,  and 
perhaps  until  along  into  the  summer.  The  depression  may  last 
a  good  deal  longer  than  that.  In  past  crises,  business  optimists 
have  often  been  wrong  as  to  when  the  tide  would  turn.  They 
have  usually  been  wrong.  The  business  of  an  optimist  is  to  be 
optimistic.  The  business  of  a  national  legislator  should  be  to 
safeguard  the  national  welfare  whatever  happens. 

All  Have  a  Right  to  Work 

Congress  should  deal  with  the  unemployment  situation  as 
if  it  expected  the  present  depression  to  last  throughout  the 
year,  as,  indeed,  it  may. 

It  should  deal  with  the  situation  fairly,  courageously — and 
speedily. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  workers  of  America,  all  of  whom 
need  work  to  live,  to  say,  in  effect,  that  some  of  them  might 
work  and  some  of  them  might  not. 

It  would  not  be  courageous  to  say  that  a  remedy  that, 
palpably  would  give  work  to  all,  must  not  be  applied  because 
it  was  new,  or  because  it  might  hurt  somebody's  profits. 

Nor  would  it  be  either  speedy  or  safe  to  let  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  drag  out  until  the  Bolshevik  idea  honeycombs 
America. 

Out  of  the  miseries  of  the  war  has  come  a  new  psychology, 
and  men  in  distress  no  longer  reason  as  they  used  to  reason. 

Even  so  recently  as  three  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  to 
shout  to  make  workingmen  consider  so  mild  a  program  as  the 
public  ownership  of  national  industries — and  then  they  yawned. 

They  are  not  yawning  any  more.  Each  of  the  municipal 
labor  parties  that  has  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last 
three  months  has  demanded  the  public  ownership  of  national 
industries — and  a  good  deal  more. 

A  good  many  of  the  workers  who,  three  years  ago,  were 
advocating  public  ownership  are  now  advocating  Bolshevism. 

A  workingman  of  whom  I  never  heard  sent  a  letter  to  this 
office  the  other  day  in  which  he  said :  "  It  seems  that  all  the 
bright  promises  of  our  progressives  and  labor  leaders  will  come 
to  the  usual  end — naught.  Let  Bolshevism  come,  and  in  the 
conflagration,  the  dross  and  poisons  of  greed  and  hate  will  be 
burned  out." 

Another  glimpse  of  this  new  psychology  was  contained  in 
a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  from  its 
correspondent  witii  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many. The  mayor  of  Coblenz  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
"  Bolshevism  grows  from  little  things  as  much  as  from  big 
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ones.    People  get  as  tired  of  paying  twelve  cents  for  a  ciga' 
that  used  to  cost  three  cents  as  they  do  of  emperors  and  wars.' 
To  this  the  correspondent  adds : 

"  Those  who  are  studying  the  red  peril — and  the  more  the;* 
study  it  the  less  skeptical  they  become — have  it  borne  in  upoi 
them  continually  that  this  is  true.  It  is  not  war,  anxiety,  semi 
starvation  even,  that  alone  drive  men  to  cast  reason  to  th 
winds  and  say :  '  This  whole  business  is  wrong,  and  we  will  no 
bother  to  correct  it.  We  will  simply  wipe  it  out  and  start  a] 
over  again.'  " 

The  World's  Case  of  "Nerves" 

What  the  correspondent  did  not  say — but  which  is  true- 
is  that  the  world  is  suffering  from  a  case  of  "  nerves,"  brougb 
about  by  the  realization  that  its  burdens  are  heavier  than  i 
can  bear. 

Men  no  longer  think  as  they  used  to  think,  and,  in  a  give 
situation  of  distress,  they  may  not  be  expected  to  act  as  the 
used  to  act. 

That  is  why  the  unemployment  situation  so  loudly  cries  ou| 
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for  a  real  remedy.  When  President  Wilson  said  food  was  the 
only  remedy  for  Bolshevism  in  Europe  he  pointed  to  the  only 
thing  that  can  insure  peace  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
an  opportunity  for  everj'body  to  work. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  unemployed  may  be  safely 
left  to  drag  their  weary  feet  around  while  economic  knots  untie 
themselves. 

Men  out  of  work  used  to  be  referred  to  as  "  tramps  "  and 
"bums,"  but,  as  Basil  M.  Manly,  Joint  Chairman  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  rather  aptly  put  it,  the  other 
day,  this  sort  of  denunciation  can  no  longer  be  indulged  in. 
Men  who  have  fought  in  France,  and  men  who  have  worked  in 
America  that  others  might  fight  in  France  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  "  tramps  "  and  "  bums  "  merely  because  they  cannot  get 
work.  The  people  know,  this  time,  that  the  army  of  the 
unemployed  is  a  part  of  the  same  army  that  helped  defeat 
^  Germany. 

Why  not  make  American  safe  by  rationing  out  the  available 
supply  of  work  and  giving  everybody  a  chance  to  live.'' 

Why  not  establish  the  principle,  once  and  for  all,  that,  so 
long  as  there  is  work  for  anybody  in  America,  there  shall  be  at 
(least  some  work  for  everybody? 

j  What  if  the  business  arrangements  of  certain  gentlemen 
should  be  thereby  disarranged.?  Might  it  not  be  better  tem- 
porarily to  disarrange  their  plans  than  to  let  Bolshevism  dis- 
arrange America.? 

It  would  doubtless  be  found  that  many  factories  have  not 
enough  mechanical  equipment  to  make  possible  the  employment 
of  additional  men. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that,  if  America  has  not  enough 
jmechanical  equipment  to  enable  everybody  to  work,  America 
would  best  proceed  to  provide  the  equipment,  since  we  are  all 
here  and  all  need  an  opportunity  to  work  all  the  time. 

Some  firms  might  not  be  able  to  stay  in  business  if  they 
were  compelled  to  employ  more  men  to  do  the  same  work. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  such  firms  should  not  be  in  busi- 
ness now.  Any  institution  is  a  menace  that  can  exist  only  on 
^conditions  that  do  not  enable  everybody  to  work  all  the  while. 

Wilson's  Prophecy  Coming  True 

This  is  a  time  for  action,  and  the  only  body  that  can  act 

effectively  is  Congress. 

"  The  men  in  the  trenches,"  wrote  President  Wilson  to  the 

New  Jersey  Democratic  convention  a  year  ago,  "  who  have  been 

freed  from  the  economic  serfdom  to  which  some  of  them  have 
Jbeen  accustomed,  will,  it  is  likely,  return  to  their  homes  with  a 
,new  view  and  a  new  impatience  of  all  mere  political  phrases, 
fend  will  demand  real  thinking  and  sincere  action." 
i;  This  prophecy  is  coming  true.  Returning  soldiers  have 
1  already  displayed  a  very  "new  impatience,"  as  Dr.  Kirchwey 
■pomts  out  in  the  following  article — having  won  the  war,  they 

are  unwilling  to  come  back  home  and  do  the  nation's  drudgery 

for  a  bare-living  wage. 

That  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  indication  of  what  is 

gomg  on  in  the  soldier  mind.    They  hold  their  heads  high. 

They  feel  that  they  have  done  something  of  great  benefit  to 
mankind.  Such  men  are  entitled  to  work,  not  at  building  roads 
:  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles  from  their  homes,  but  at  their 

trades,  or  at  the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

If  Congress  could  authorize  the  President  to  ration  sugar 


and  flour,  it  can  authorize  him  to  ration  the  opportunity  to 
work. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  declare  the  one  unconstitu- 
tional, it  could  hardly  attack  the  constitutionality  of  the  other. 

Work  is  more  important  than  sugar  and  flour,  because  it 
means  not  only  sugar  and  flour,  but  meat  and  clothing  and  fuel 
and  a  roof  over  one's  head. 

The  unemployment  problem  can  be  solved  any  moment  that 
Congress  is  ready  to  forget  everytliing  else  except  everybody's 
right  to  have  employment. 

It  will  cost  something  in  the  form  of  private  profits  to  make 
this  right  eff'ective,  but  what  may  it  not  cost  if  it  is  not  made 
effective.? 

Dr.  Kirchwey  Views  Unemploy- 
ment Problem  as  Serious 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  KERBY 

A MILLION  and  a  quarter  workers  are  jobless  to-day 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  are,  to  use  the 
official  expression  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  "involuntarily  unemployed."  That  is  to  say,  they 
want  work  and  they  can't  get  it.  This  estimate,  based  on  ofiicial 
returns  and  made  for  me  by  the  statistician  of  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  covers 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  January. 

By  the  first  of  March  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the 
army  of  the  unemployed  will  have  reached  at  least  two  million. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  for  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 25,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workers  were  unem- 
ployed. 

In  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  same  week,  the  number 
reported  to  Washington  as  unemployed  was  125,000. 

I  went  to  see  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  for  New  York  State,  to 
get  the  facts  on  this  problem  of  unemployment  that  in  less 
than  three  months  has  grown  into  the  menace  of  the  bread 
hne — just  as  it  used  to  do  with  pitiless  regularity  in  the  days 
before  the  Great  War  took  four  million  workers  into  the  uni- 
formed ranks  of  the  army  and  navy,  stopped  immigration, 
and  stimulated  industry  as  it  had  never  been  stimulated  before, 
and  so  wiped  out  for  the  time  being  the  old  "  problem  of  the 
unemployed." 

"  Before  the  end  of  February,  we  wiU  be  face  to  face  with 
a  very,  very  serious  situation,"  said  Dr.  Kirchwey. 

He  said  it  in  answer  to  my  question :  "How  soon  will  the 
point  of  '  saturation  '  be  reached  in  America.?  " 

"  Nobody  knows  the  exact  extent  of  unemployment  in  the 
nation  to-day,"  he  went  on.  "  But  we  do  know  this :  we  know 
that  our  employment  offices  are  crowded  with  applicants  for 
work,  and  that  we  can  supply  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
them  with  work.  For  the  past  week  we,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  had  15,561  applications  for  employment.  We  are  able 
to  find  places  for  8,653. 

"We  have  been  able  to  place  in  jobs  only  a  little  more 
than  half  the  men  and  women  who  have  applied  to  us  for  work 
during  the  month  of  January.  For  the  week  ending  January 
4,  we  had  15,334  appHcations ;  we  found  places  for  8,929.  For 
the  week  of  January  11,  we  had  19,086  applications,  and  we 
placed  10,577. 
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**  These  figures  do  not  include  the  service  men — discharged 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  have  applied  for  work.  We 
keep  a  separate  record  of  those.  Since  December  20  and  up 
to  January  18,  discharged  service  men  applying  for  jobs  have 
numbered  11,294.    We  were  able  to  place  only  4,010. 

"  Our  reports  from  manufacturing  firms  in  the  State  of 
New  York  since  the  government  began  to  suspend  or  cancel 
contracts  for  materials  for  war  purposes  show  that  more  than 
100,000  workers  have  been  released  in  this  state  alone. 

"  A  good  many  of  the  states  still  have  a  shortage  of  labor. 
But  fewer  states  have  a  shortage  now  than  a  month  ago,  and 
fewer  still  than  two  months  ago.  In  other  words,  the  situation 
is  rapidly  getting  more  serious." 

"  Does  that  mean,"  I  asked,  "  that  we  are  in  for  '  hard 
times  ' ;  a  panic.''  " 

Danger  in  Big  Cities 

"  I  don't  know  whether  unemployment  is  going  to  be  a  local 
issue  or  a  universal  one  in  the  United  States,"  answered  Dr. 
Kirchwey.  "  But  I  do  know  this :  taking  into  consideration  the 
methods  of  demobilization  adopted  by  the  War  Department, 
which  tend  to  concentrate  the  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  in  the  big  cities,  especially  in  New  York;  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  war  plants,  which  are  now  being  shut  down, 
have  been  largely  located  near  the  great  centers  of  population, 
I  do  know  that  the  great  centers  of  population  throughout 
the  country  are  going  to  suffer  a  condition  of  unemployment 
which  may  easily  become  serious  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty 
days." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  if  there  are  still  sections  of  the  country 
where  jobs  outnumber  applicants,  cannot  the  situation  be 
relieved  by  spreading  the  surplus  around.''  " 

Dr.  Kirchwey  paused  in  the  middle  of  his  walk  up  and  doAvii 
the  long  room  to  emphasize  his  answer. 

"  We  are  not  dealing  with  pig  iron  that  can  be  dumped 
where  it  is  needed  most.  People  have  very  strong  preferences 
as  to  what  they  shall  work  at  and  where  they  shall  work,  and 
they  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  these  preferences  as  you  and 
I  are.  Human  beings  are  attached  to  certain  places,  they  have 
relationships  and  obligations  and  connections  that  tie  them  to 
certain  places.  They  have  learned  how  to  do  certain  kinds  of 
work.  We  cannot  take  these  people  who  have  been  accustomed, 
say,  to  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work  at  a  wage  of  $10  and  say 
to  them,  '  Here,  there  are  jobs  out  in  North  Dakota  waiting 
for  you  and  the  pay  is  at  the  rate  of  $5.'  We  are  not  solving 
the  problem  when  we  do  that. 

"  The  fact  that  opportunities  for  employment  for  certain 
kinds  of  labor  may  exist  in  a  certain  place,  while  men  go  job- 
less in  another,  does  not  indicate  that  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  push  these  idle  men  into  the  idle  jobs.  We  cannot  take  highly 
skilled  mechanics  and  set  them  to  work  road-building ;  we  can't 
take  carpenters  and  plasterers  and  turn  them  into  riveters  in 
shipyards. 

"  But  aside  from  that,  unemployment  is  growing  anyhow. 
The  sui3)lus  of  labor  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  since 
December  1.  For  the  first  week  in  January  only  seven  states 
reported  an  excess  of  jobless  men  to  the  central  office  at  Wash- 
iitgton;  during  the  second  week,  twelve  states  showed  such  a 
surplus ;  while  for  the  third  week  fifteen  states  reported  such  a 
surplus. 


"  For  the  last  week  in  November,  out  of  115  cities  reporting 
on  employment  conditions  to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  only  twelve,  or  10.4  per  cent,  showed  a  surplus  of 
men  over  jobs  available,  while  twenty-nine,  or  25.2  per  cent., 
showed  a  labor  shortage.    This  situation  is  now  reversed.  The 
number  of  cities  reporting  a  labor  surplus — unemployed  men  i 
— has  steadily  increased,  while  the  number  of  cities  showing  a  ' 
labor  shortage  has  as  steadily  decreased.    By  January  11, 
forty-seven  cities,  or  39.2  per  cent,  of  all  those  reporting, 
showed  a  labor  surplus,  and  only  twenty-two,  or  18.3  per 
cent,  of  those  reporting  showed  a  labor  shortage.  I 
"  The  cities  reporting  unemployment  have  jumped  from  t 
10.4  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  at  the  end  of  November,  to  y 
39.2  per  cent  of  those  reporting  for  the  week  ended  January! 
11.   And  the  cities  reporting  more  jobs  than  men  have  dropped! 
from  25.2  per  cent,  of  those  reporting,  at  the  end  of  November,! 
to  18.3  per  cent,  of  those  reporting,  for  the  week  ended  Janu-| 
ary  11.    The  tendency  thus  indicated  is  unmistakable;  it  con-r 
stitutes  the  gravest  kind  of  warning !  " 

I  asked  the  inevitable  question :  "  What  can  we  do  about! 
it.? "  V 
Dr.  Kirchwey  looked  long  out  of  the  window  onto  busyj 
Fifth  Avenue,  jammed  with  its  never-ending  stream  of  motor 
cars.    Finally,  he  said : 

"Do  you  mean,  'What  ought  we  to  do.?'  or  'What  canh 
we  do?  '   What  we  can  do  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  public  I 
temper.    It  would  be  possible  to  prevent  these  eternal  swings 
of  the  pendulum  between  prosperity  and  privation — if  the 
public  were  really  ready  to  do  it." 

"  Why  can't  we  do  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  When  war  came  and 
we  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  raising  a  great  army  and 
providing  it  with  officers  and  training  it  and  providing  it  witl 
munitions,  and  food  and  clothing,  and  all  the  things  that  hac 
to  be  provided,  we  did  it.  Things  got  done.  We  didn't  stof  i 
to  ask  whether  there  was  precedent,  whether  this  was  conserva 
tive,  or  that  was  proper;  we  simply  did  the  things  that  wen 
necessary.    Why  can't  we  do  away  with  unemployment  now.? ' 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Kirchwey,  "  during  the  war  it  was  per 
fectly  clear  to  everybody — to  the  most  conservative  banke 
or  employer  as  well  as  the  most  radical  innovator — that  it  wa 
necessary,  in  the  national  interest,  for  national,  state  an(jt 
municipal  governments  to  cooperate  with  the  individual  em 
ployers  in  bringing  about  industrial  conditions  that  woul. 
supply  that  army  and  even  supply  our  own  population  am 
foreign  hungry  populations  with  food  and  the  other  necessitie 
of  life.  We  had  to  do  these  things  or — lose  the  war.  It  wa 
realized  that  the  cooperation  of  our  official  agencies  was  neces 
sary  if  these  things  should  be  got  done.  That  is  why  the 
were  done. 

Criticises  Employers 

"  Now  the  war  is  over.  The  presence  of  a  national  dange 
is  no  longer  felt.  The  old  era — that  era  expressed  in  the  maxiii 
'  Business  as  Usual,'  which  means,  '  Every  man  for  himse 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost ' — has  come  back. 

"  While  the  war  was  on,  our  Employment  Service  woul 
call  a  meeting  of  the  employers  of  labor  and  put  up  to  the ' 
the  needs  of  the  national  government.    We  would  point  out  t! 
them  that  the  shortage  of  labor  was  interfering  with  national! 
necessary  war  work,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  i 
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secure  their  self-sacrificing  cooperation  in  supplying  this  neces- 
^  sary  labor.    And  these  men,  in  the  face  of  national  necessity, 
Lreduced  their  working  forces,  and  even  shut  down  their  plants 
^voluntarily  and  gladly  in  order  to  release  men  for  us  to  place  in 
war  industries. 

"  When,  after  the  explosion  over  at  the  Gillespie  shell  load- 
ing plant,  we  were  called  upon  to  supply  in  thirty  days  1,500 
men  at  May's  Landing,  we  found  we  had  to  go  to  groups  of 
men  engaged  in  great  construction  work  here,  and  say  to  them, 
'Here,  we  need  your  men.'    And  these  contractors  went  to 
^heir  men  and  spoke  to  them  and  induced  them  to  go  to  the 
■iHrork  that  the  government  needed  done  in  the  emergency.  In 
iother  words,  employers  of  labor  were  self-sacrificing  in  the 
jFace  of  the  national  need. 

"Now,  here  is  another  time  of  national  emergency.  The 
;hreat  of  unemployment  stares  us  in  the  face.  Are  employers 
idewing  it  in  the  same  way  they  did  that  other  national  emer- 
gency.? Not  at  all.  It  is  viewed  in  the  old  terms  of  self-inter- 
,»t.  The  employer  says  to  himself,  '  It  is  not  any  of  my  con- 
'lem.  I  will  take  back  my  old  men  if  they  want  to  come  back 
,;o  their  old  jobs  at  the  old  wage — I  will  even  displace  others 
;o  make  room  for  my  old  men,  but  if  the  returned  soldier  wants 
mother  job,  or  a  better  job — well,  that's  his  lookout.' 

"  The  employer,  too  often,  feels  that  his  duty  is  done  when 
|ie  offers  the  returned  soldier  his  old  job.  After  that  is  done, 
le  feels  perfectly  free  to  cut  down  his  force  to  the  immediate 
lecessities  of  his  business.  The  idea  that  he  shall  take  on  the 
loldiers  without  displacing  those  already  employed  by  him  at 
kn  economic  loss  to  himself  does  not  occur  to  him — or  if  it 
|loes,  he  dismisses  it  as  being  a  '  Socialistic  fad.'  With  some 
loble  exceptions,  the  average  employer  has  nothing  left  of  that 
pirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good  that  animated  him 
then  the  country  was  at  war." 

"  Is  that  your  remedy  for  the  problem  of  unemployment  

I  hat  employers  should  suffer  an  economic  loss  in  order  to  keep 

I,vU  workers  employed.?  "  I  asked. 
„     "  I  do  think  that  every  employer  should  feel  personally 
.--esponsible,  even  at  a  sacrifice  to  himself,  that  no  soldier,  sailor 
)  -)r  marine  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  government  should 
,^'0  without  a  job,  and  the  kind  of  job  that  he  wants,  if  he  can 
supphed  with  it,'  answered  Dr.  Kirchwey, 

Returning  Soldiers  Changed  Men 

;  "  The  fact  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  returning 
pn— probably  a  majority  of  them — don't  want  to  go  back  to 
rhe  old  jobs,  and  more  than  that,  they  don't  want  to  go  back 
t  the  old  rate  of  wages.  And  they  are  entitled  to  their  prefer- 
nce.  I  find  so  many  people  saying  that  '  if  the  man  doesn't 
ome  back  to  the  old  job,  when  it  is  waiting  for  him,  it  is  up 
0  him  if  he  loses  out.' 

"  The  answer  to  that  is  that  these  men  are  different  men  from 
-'hat  they  were  when  they  went  away.    They  have  had  a  tre- 
riendous  experience  in  self-discovery ;  for  one  thing,  they  have 
ound,  much  to  their  own  surprise,  that  they  were  genuine  bona 
de  heroes !  They  have  discovered  in  themselves  unknown  capac- 
,|ies,  possibilities;  they  have  had  additional  technical  training; 
tiey  have  had  new  contacts  with  people  of  a  different  sort ;  they 
ave  been  inoculated  with  a  spirit  of  adventure;  they  are 
[Tihiig  to  try  new  things.    They  are,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
ves,  footloose  and  free.    They  say:  '  Now  is  the  time  to  try 


out  the  new  spirit  of  adventure;  I  want  to  see  if  I  can't  do 
something  better;  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  being  a  bus  boy, 
an  elevator  conductor,  a  porter,  an  errand  boy,  a  wagon 
driver.' 

"  These  men  are  the  hope  of  the  nation.  I  think  we  ought 
to  profit  by  this  regenerating  experience  that  these  men  have 
had  and  give  them  the  widest  kind  of  opportunity  to  get  the 
very  best  jobs  which  they  are  capable  of  filling. 

Government's  Duty  to  Act 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  offer  the  old  job  at  the  old  wage  undfir 
the  old  conditions  to  the  returning  soldier.  Our  employers 
ought  to  see  that  no  service  man  returning  shall  go  without  a 
job  of  the  kind  he  wants. 

"  Now,  I  know  that  is  economic  heresy.  But  it  is  good, 
sound,  national  policy,  in  a  situation  which  is  itself  a  direct 
result  of  the  war." 

"  That  is  part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. That  is  the  duty  of  the  employer,  I  am  not  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  many  employers  will  see  their  duty  in 
that  way.  I  really  thought  that  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that 
the  war  had  engendered  would  carry  further  over  into  the 
period  of  reconstruction ;  but  it  has  not  done  so.  There  are  a 
few  notable  exceptions ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  employers  have 
forgotten  what  self-sacrifice  looks  like.  They  have  substituted 
for  it  the  old  self-interest. 

"Now  for  the  rest  of  the  solution.  I  believe  that  under 
the  conditions  created  by  this  war  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  see  to  it  that  no  person  who  wants  a  job  is  left  without 
a  job.  I  may  be  economically  heretical  enough  to  believe  that 
it  IS  the  duty  of  the  government,  under  any  conditions,  to 
see  that  every  worker  who  wants  work  shall  have  it.  But  I 
don't  put  it  on  that  ground.  I  say  that  under  the  conditions 
created  by  this  war,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government.  The 
government's  duty  has  not  ended  when  it  has  paid  the  men  the 
wages  at  the  gate  of  the  munition  plant  that  is  being  closed; 
or  when  it  has  paid  the  man  his  last  month's  wages  as  a  soldier 
or  sailor ;  and  that  duty  extends  likewise  to  the  people  who  are 
being  displaced  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  returning  soldier 
and  sailor. 

"  All  these  people — service  man,  or  war  workers — are  vic- 
tims of  the  war.  We  are  spending  countless  sums  of  money 
to  relieve  the  victims  of  the  war  abroad.  For  God's  sake  let 
us  see  that  we  don't  create  more  war-victims  in  the  United 
States ! 

"  Democracy  has  won  the  war ;  now  let  us  make  the  United 
States  safe  for  the  democracy  that  has  won  the  war. 

"Unemployment  results  naturally  from  the  laissez  faire 
system  in  which  our  industry  has  developed — and  very  prob- 
ably it  could  have  developed  in  no  other  way — but  I  think  the 
time  has  come  now  when  we  can  prevent  it. 

"  We  must  work  out  some  reorganization  of  our  industrial 
system  that  will  provide  public  buffer  employment  for  those 
who  are  not  employed  in  private  industry  at  any  given  time. 
That  will  prevent  these  eternal  swings  of  the  pendulum  from 
prosperity  to  adversity.  We  must  speed  up  all  kinds  of  works 
of  public  improvement  in  cities,  counties,  states  and  nation  if 
we  would  avoid  the  dangers  that  are  ahead  of  us.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost:  //  we  do  not  get  action  and  quickly,  it  may  he 
too  late. 
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GREAT  EPISCOPAL  BISHOP  FLAYS  ORGANIZED  GREED 

AND  AMERICAN  MILITARISTS 

BY  CHARLES  D.  WILLIAMS 

Bishop  of  Michigan;  Episcopal  Church 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arraignments  of  American  plutocracy  that  has  yet  been  put  in  print.  We 
asked  Bishop  Williams  to  prepare  an  article  setting  forth  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  social  vision  of  the  church. 
He  begins,  in  a  quiet,  gentle  way,  with  a  discussion  of  the  church's  war  activities.  Passing  to  the  field  of  politics 
and  economics,  he  utters  words  that  burn. 


A PROUD  father  was  visiting  the  school  which  his  son 
attended.  He  was  introduced  to  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  greeted  him  enthusiastically.  "  I  am  glad 
to  meet  you,  for  my  boy  took  algebra  from  you  last  year."  The 
master  rephed  dryly,  "Well — he  was  pretty  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  it,  but  he  did  not  take  it." 

1  thought  of  writing  on  the  theme,  "  What  the  War  Has 
Taught  the  Church,"  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  while  the  war 
may  have  taught  many  things — the  Church  may  have  learned 
only  some  things.  What  the  Church  has  learned  and  what  she 
has  failed  to  learn  from  the  war,  remain  to  be  seen  by  what 
develops  in  her  thought  and  work.  She  has  been  exposed  to 
much  in  this  searching  experience;  what  she  has  taken,  the 
future  alone  can  show.  The  exposure  is  too  recent  to  warrant 
a  confident  diagnosis. 

One  thing  the  Church  did  "  take,"  to  her  great  and  lasting 
credit — and  that  was  a  vertible  fever  of  devotion,  generosity, 
and  activity  in  the  service  of  the  immediate  and  paramount 
causes — first  the  winning  of  the  war  for  justice,  democracy, 
civilization,  and  humanity;  and  second  the  ministry  to  the 
unparalleled  human  needs  created  by  the  war.  Her  banners  are 
studded  with  stars,  many  of  them  now  gilded.  Her  young  men 
"  offered  themselves  willingly."  They  "  came  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  They  were  among  the  first  to 
volunteer.  Her  clergy  were  forward  in  patriotic  zeal.  They 
did  much  to  crystallize  the  conscience  and  fire  the  spirit  of  the 
country.  They  interpreted  the  war  rightly  as  a  holy  crusade. 
They  were  leaders  in  all  forms  of  war  service  in  every  com- 
munity and  countryside.  They  have  carried  their  ministry  into 
every  camp  and  cantonment  and  into  the  trenches  beyond  the 
seas.  As  a  bishop,  I  can  testify  that  my  difficulty  has  been  to 
make  my  eager  young  clergy  see  the  imperative  importance  of 
maintaining  the  second  line  trench  of  support  at  home.  All 
who  were  of  fit  age  were  straining  at  the  leash  to  get  into  direct 
war  work,  if  possible  over  seas,  and  ten  per  cent  of  my  clergy 
succeeded. 

Women  and  War  Work 

Nearly  every  parish  was  organized  more  or  less  efficiently 
for  war  service.  And  as  for  the  women  of  the  Church,  the  Red 
Cross  became  their  vocation.  Every  ordinary  occupation, 
particularly  church  work  and  sometimes  even  housekeeping  and 
home-making  became  avocations,  often  negligible. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  this  backing  of  the  church 
such  movements  as  the  Red  Cross  and  even  food  conservation 
would  have  been  failures.  And  perhaps  it  can  be  said,  without 
the  support  which  organized  rehgion  gave  it  so  enthusiastically 
through  channels  of  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  the  war 
itself  could  not  have  been  won. 


It  is  a  creditable  and  even  glorious  record  which  the  Church 
has  made  in  this  field  of  service  to  the  immediate  and  paramount 
causes — the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  ministry  to  humanity 
suffering  under  the  curse  of  war.  But  there  have  been  subtler 
"  exposures,"  finer  and  yet  more  searching  appeals,  in  this 
great  experience  than  the  obvious  and  inevitable  call  for  patri- 
otism and  mercy.  What  have  been  the  reaction  and  response  of 
the  Church  to  these  exposures  and  appeals.? 

One  of  these  effcts  of  the  war  on  the  Church  is  beginning 
to  emerge — the  others  lie  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 

Futility  of  a  Divided  Church 

The  war  has  been  a  "  reductio  ad  absurdum  "  for  our  de- 
nominationism.  It  has  proved  the  futility  of  a  divided  Church  | 
in  the  face  of  any  great  crisis  of  need  and  opportunity.  We{ 
have  demonstrated  that  fact  in  our  religious  work  in  the  camps  j 
and  cantonments  and  in  the  trenches.  The  various  denomina-1 
tions  have  been  jealously  watching  each  other  and  persistently 
nagging  the  war  departments  to  secure  for  each  its  propor- 
tionate quota  of  army  and  navy  chaplains  and  to  see  to  it  that  I 
no  one  should  get  ahead  of  another.  We  have  set  up  about  the 
camps  and  cantonments  dozens  of  discordant  altars,  a  Babel 
with  its  confusion  of  tongues,  instead  of  a  Zion,  a  haven  ot 
refuge  and  peace.  There  must  be  a  conventicle  of  some  sort  foi 
every  group  of  organized  religion,  for  the  "  two-Seed  in  tht 
Spirit  Baptists,"  for  the  "Amish"  who  allow  buttons,  anc 
for  the  "  Mennish  "  who  stand  stoutly  for  hooks  and  eyes,  to) 
the  "  one-foot-washing  "  Dunkards  and  the  "  two-feet-wasli 
ing  "  Dunkards. 

Would  it  have  been  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  execu 
tives,  who  had  large  affairs  to  administer,  should  have  growr 
utterly  impatient  and  thrown  us  all  out  of  court.?  And  is  i 
any  wonder  that  the  common  soldier  often  turns  away  ii 
despair  or  contempt  from  this  Babel  of  shibboleths  am 
abandons  organized  religion  altogether.?  And  what  has  becom 
patent  under  the  searching  test  of  war  conditions  is  laten 
always  and  everywhere. 

This  is  the  common  attitude  of  mind  in  the  average  ma 
towards  our  chaotic  Christendom.  A  divided  Church  is  sur 
to  break  down  under  the  searching  test  of  any  great  crisis.  . 
divided  Church  can  not  speak  with  any  authority  in,  or  gi^ 
any  adequate  interpretation  of,  any  great  tragedy  of  histor 
such  as  this  world  war.  A  divided  Church,  rankling  with  sec 
tarian  jealousies,  could  not  concentrate  on  the  stupendoi 
task  of  ministry  to  the  spiritual  needs  evoked  by  the  war — nc 
can  it  efl5ciently  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  age  that  com<l 
after  the  war.  The  Church  during  the  war  practically  handc! 
over  her  whole  ministry  to  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  whic 
at  least  largely  represents  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Christ  arj 
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essential  religion.    They  alone  have  stood  for  a  united  Chris- 
jf  tianity. 

,      It  looks  as  if  this  lesson  of  the  war  were  beginning  to  pene- 
trate the  mind  of  the  Church.    The  leadership  in  the  movement 
.  towards  organic  unity  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.    Those  of  other  communions  who 
'have  been  interested  in  that  movement  have  long  been  sitting 
with  amazing  humility  on  the  steps  of  the  Episcopal  House  of 
Bishops,  awaiting  such  crumbs  of  comfort  and  hope  as  might 
fall  from  the  Masters'  table.    But,  when,  last  year,  this  House 
of  Bishops  rejected  with  arrogant  insult  and  contumely  the 
dignified  and  reasonable  suggestion  of  the  Congregationalist 
hodj  for  a  practical  cooperation  during  war  time  by  a  co- 
ordination of  army  chaplains,  this  leadership  was  wantonly 
^^;hrown  away  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  picked  up  that  aban- 
:doned  leadership.  On  their  initiative  the  representatives  of 
35,000,000  American  Christians  met  recently  at  Philadelphia, 
appointed  committees  of  preparation  and  summoned  a  great 
^eating  in  the  near  future,  not  later  than  1920,  to  take  action 
or  such  a  practical  organic  unity  of  American  Protestantism 
^  shall  be  consistent  with  individual  liberty. 
Ij  Perhaps  the  Christian  Church  is  "  taking  "  this  great  pur- 
j<pose  of  the  Spirit  to  M'hich  she  has  been  exposed.  Perhaps  we 
|hall  come  up  out  of  the  test  of  this  crisis  at  least  welded  into  a 
iloser  fellowship,  each  less  insistent  on  peculiar  shibboleths  and 
iresenting  fewer  bristling  points  of  antagonism,  but  searching 
lore  diligently  for  our  common  grounds  of  agreement  and 
iervice,  exercising  "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  "  and  "  seek- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Perhaps 
iven,  there  may  result  some  measure  of  efficient  organic  unity. 
l£  so,  the  war  will  have  been  worth  while,  even  if  it  have  accom- 
plishd  nothing  more  than  this. 

The  new  world  that  emerges  from  the  war  presents  problems 
t^f  reconstruction,  international  and  intranational,  which  de- 
mand new  interpretations  and  applications  of  our  common 
jiSiristianity  in  its  relation  to  society.    Only  a  united  Church 
capable  of  making  those  interpretations  and  applications. 
There  is  the  supreme  international  problem  which  confronts 
f.is  to-day; — the  creation  of  an  effective  league  of  nations  upon 
Fhich  foundation  alone  can  any  hope  of  a  secure  and  perma- 
lent  world  peace  be  built.    That  hope  has  become  a  consuming 
)assion  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  war-weary  peoples 
n  every  land.    They  stand  as  a  unit  behind  the  plan  for  an 
ntemational  league  of  peace.    It  is  championed  by  our  own 
:reat  President,  recognized  everywhere,  save  in  certain  partisan 
cliques  in  his  own  land,  as  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age  and 
he  moral  leader  of  the  world. 

Confronted  by  a  Supreme  Crisis 

I     We  are  confronted  to-day  by  a  supreme  crisis  of  oppor- 
numty.   One  path  leads  towards  the  realization  of  the  hope  of 
he  world— the  other  is  a  return  to  ancient  and  intolerable 
I  bionditions. 

|r|  Against  the  league  are  arrayed  abroad  the  old  habits  of 
i  balance  of  power  "  and  secret  diplomacy.  Against  it  at  home 
^ry  certain  blatant  voices  of  personal  jealousy  and  blind  parti- 
anship.    Inspiring  both  oppositions,  at  home  and  abroad,  is 

f|ie  spirit  of  narrow  and  militant  nationalism.  It  masks  itself 
I'ere  as  "  stalwart  Americanism."  It  declares  that  it  is  beneath 
fur  dignity  to  submit  any  question  that  touches  our  national 


honor  to  any  other  arbitrament  than  that  of  our  own  strong 
arm.  (  So  thought  the  cave-men  about  questions  that  touched 
their  personal  honor  before  courts  of  law  were  established.)  It 
asserts  that  we  must  be  free  to  carry  our  superior  American 
civilization  and  system  to  backward  neighbor-nations  without 
let  or  hindrance  by  possible  vetoes  of  European  powers  or 
South  American  republics ;  that  is,  to  be  specific,  to  "  settle 
and  deA'elop  "  Mexico — which  means  plainly  that,  without  wait- 
ing patiently  for  her  to  solve  the  problems  of  her  own  demo- 
cratic aspirations,  to  learn,  in  the  only  way  an  individual  or 
nation  can  learn,  by  her  own  blunders — to  deal  for  herself 
with  her  intolerable  "  executive  concessions  to  foreign  syndi- 
cates," and  her  impossible  land-tenure  conditions ;  without  giv- 
ing her  this  "  self-determination "  for  which  we  ostensibly 
fought  this  great  war — we  will  step  in  and  by  force  exploit  her 
tremendous  resources  for  our  American  corporations. 

The  Call  to  Impose  Our  "Kultur" 

All  this  sounds  familiar.  We  have  a  Divine  call  to  impose 
our  "  Kultur  "  upon  less  developed  peoples.  We  have  a  holy 
mission  to  dominate  the  world's  trade  and  finance. 

We  are  talking  in  terms  of  "  real-politik,"  "  welt-politih," 
and  "  welt-macht." 

We  have  caught  hy  contagion  the  fever  of  militarism  and 
the  lust  of  conquest.  For  us  might  becomes  right.  We  tear\ 
off  the  mask  of  "  stalwart  Americanism  "  and,  lo!  the  familiar 
features  of  pan-Germanism.  We  have  conquered  Germany  out- 
wardly and  been  conquered  by  her  spirit  inwardly. 

What  is  the  plain  mission  of  the  Church  in  this  supreme 
crisis 

If  there  is  to  be  any  international  league,  there  must  be 
behind  it  an  international  mind.  If  there  were  an  international 
Church,  one  and  indivisible,  unsplit  by  divisions  national  and 
denominational,  it  would  be  the  chief  exponent  of  the  inter- 
national mind.  For  that  emphatically  was  and  is  the  mind  of 
the  Church's  Founder  and  Head.  His  great  apostle  declared: 
"  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free — but  Christ  is  all 
and  in  all." 

Will  the  Church  have  the  vision,  the  grace  and  the  courage 
in  this  supreme  crisis  to  preach  and,  so  far  as  she  can,  create 
among  all  the  peoples  to  whom  she  ministers  this  international 
mind 

Again  there  are  intranational  problems  which  more  or  less 
directly  concern  the  Church,  which  involve  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  her  Gospel.  Has  she  the  vision  to  see  them  and 
the  courage  to  deal  with  them.? 

Perhaps  these  problems  can  be  most  graphically  illustrated 
in  the  experience  of  our  own  nation. 

We  entered  this  war  with  our  characteristic  rank  individual- 
ism in  industry  and  commerce,  an  individualism  which  is  but 
another  name  for  selfishness.  We  met  the  crisis  with  our  sys- 
temless  system  of  unbridled  competition  and  "  laissez-faire  " 
whose  only  law  is  "  every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost  " ;  with  the  profit-motive  recognized  as  rightfully 
supreme  in  every  business  and  the  service-motive  subordinated, 
if  not  obliterated — and  the  optimists  hopefully  declaring  that 
out  of  the  universal  clash  of  unrestrained  individual  greeds 
some  rude  form  of  justice  and  common  efficiency  would  be 
beaten  out. 

That  system  broke  down  under  the  first  test  of  this  great 
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judgment  of  war,  the  test  of  a  supreme  common  task  and 
supreme  common  perU.  The  government  was  forced  to  assume, 
in  larger  and  larger  measure,  control  of  businesses  and  indus^ 
tries  necessary  to  carrying  on  the  war. 

It  restrained  and  regulated  the  greed  of  indi/vidualism  hy 
wage  and  price  fixing. 

It  steadily  lifted  the  motive  of  common  service  above  the 
motive  of  private  profit. 

It  coordinated  all  our  activities  in  a  system  of  cooperation 
for  the  common  weal. 

And  now  that  the  war  is  over,  shall  we  contentedly  slip  back 
into  the  depths  of  our  former  chaos? 

Shall  we  lose  all  we  have  gained?  Shall  we  "  unscramble  the 
omelet  "? 

Or  shall  we  progressively  socialize  our  commerce  and  indus- 
try— not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  the  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration of  Marxian  socialism — but  in  the  spiritual  sense  of 
substituting  the  motive  of  public  service  for  the  motive  of 
private  profit  and  cooperation  for  the  common  weal  instead  of 
the  gratification  of  individual  greed? 

America's  Industrial  Autocrats 

Is  not  the  Church  concerned  with  that  program?  Is  it  not 
an  approximation  to  Christ's  vision  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  a 
celestial  civilization  upon  earth  wherein  service  ranks  supreme; 
and  where  profit  is  subordinate,  a  means  to  an  end,  and  greed 
is  utterly  ehminated? 

Again — we  fought  this  war  to  "  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy." 

But  the  masses  of  the  peoples  in  every  land  will  not  long 
be  satisfied  with  and  fooled  by  that  camouflage  of  democracy 
in  political  forms  which  has  hitherto,  particularly  in  America, 
co-existed  contentedly,  if  not  unconsciously,  with  a  most  ruth- 
less autocracy  in  industry,  finance,  and  commerce. 

They  are  going  to  seek,  with  increasing  clarity  of  vision 
and  imperativeness  of  demand,  a  real  democracy  which  shall 
penetrate  and  possess  all  our  life  in  all  its  interrelations,  par- 
ticularly in  industry  and  trade. 

They  are  going  to  ask  that  the  laborer  who  invests  his  per- 
sonality and  very  life  in  a  business  shall  have  some  larger  share 
in  the  proceeds  and  also  a  larger  share  in  the  management  of 
that  business  along  with  the  capitalist  who  invests  his  money 
therein.    There  is  a  rising  surge  of  aspiration  after  such 

A  REAL  DEMOCRACY.     It  IS  SPREADING  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  it  in  America?  Are  we  going  to 
attempt  merely  to  militarize  the  mind  of  the  coming  generation 
into  docile  submission  to  the  sacro-sanct  system  of  "  things  as 
they  are,"  and  to  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  "  powers  that 
be  "? 

Are  we  going  further  and  attempt  to  suppress  by  force  the 
rising  tides  of  this  new  democracy  in  industry? 

These  are  evidently  the  plans  of  our  reactionaries  and  Tories. 

If  THET  SUCCEED  IN  PUTTING  WEIGHTS  ON  THE  SAFETY  VALVES 
OF  DEMOCRACY,  THEY  NEED  NOT  WONDER  IF  EXPLOSIONS  RESULT. 

If  Bolshevism  ever  sweeps  over  America,  it  will  be  due,  not 
to  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  ignorant  proletariat  who  'fly  the  red 
flag,  but  to  the  blind  conservatives  who  resist  the  cosmic  tide 
of  the  new  democracy. 

Shall  we  not  rather  by  Avise,  well  considered,  and  Christian 
industrial  reform  and  social  legislation,  guide  these  swelling 


aspirations  out  of  the  channels  of  destructive  revolution  into 
the  channels  of  constructive  evolution? 

Is  the  Church  interested  in  or  concerned  about  that  ideal 
of  a  real,  thorough-going,  all  pervasive  democracy? 

Was  it  not  the  vision  of  her  Master  when  He  said :  "  The 
Kings  of  the  heathen  lord  it  over  them  and  their  great  ones 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  so  it  shall  not  be  among 
you,  but  he  that  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  min- 
ister and  he  that  will  be  first  as  he  that  doth  serve.  For  I  am 
among  you  as  he  that  serveth.  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister." 

There  are  set  over  against  each  other  the  two  systems  which 
are  now  coming  into  conflict  in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
world:  the  autocracy  of  privilege  and  power  on  the  one  side — 
and  the  democracy  of  service  on  the  other.  And  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  essentially  a  democracy  whose  fundamental  principle 
is  the  leadership  of  ministry  and  the  supremacy  of  service. 
On  which  side  will  the  Church  take  her  stand  to-day?  On  tlie 
side  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mammon  or  on  the  side  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God? 

And  lastly  there  is  the  Church's  message  and  ministry  to 
the  individual — her  interpretation  of  personal  religion. 

The  Church  has  been  "  exposed  "  to  a  new  revelation  in 
this  region,  the  revelation  of  the  essential  religion  and,  I  should 
say,  Christianity  that  lie  latent  and  dumb  in  the  heart  of  the 
average  man — a  revelation  developed  by  the  searching  spiritual 
test  and  experience  of  the  war. 

The  heart  of  our  common  humanity  is  incurably  Christian. 
That  has  been  proved  by  the  response  to  the  spiritual  challenge 
of  this  war.  We  have  had  striking  illustrations  of  that  fact 
in  our  soldier  boys  who  started  up  at  the  trumpet's  call  and 
flung  themselves  into  the  fight.  It  was  to  be  seen  among  our 
college  boys,  the  flower  of  our  youth.  But  it  was  to  be  seen  also 
among  the  men  who  came  from  the  furrows  of  the  farm,  the 
shops  of  industry  and  the  streets  of  our  cities,  the  commonest 
of  our  common  humanity. 

I  heard  an  ecclesiastic  lamenting  the  utter  lack  of  religion 
among  our  soldiers  in  the  camps  and  cantonments.  He  knewi 
nought  of  the  trenches.  I  answered  that  I  thought  there  was 
vastly  more  vital  and  essential  Christianity  in  the  camps  and 
cantonments  and  particularly  in  the  trenches  than  in  the  aver- 
age conventional  Church. 

A  pious  old  lady  was  bewailing  the  lack  of  faith  and  th( 
general  godlessness  of  the  fighting  army.  A  veteran  of  the 
trenches  overheard  her  and  replied:  "Believe  in  God?  Why 
in  the  trenches,  madame,  we  believe  in  God  like  hell."  Ai 
Hankey  puts  it :  "  these  men  have  been  betting  their  lives  tha 
there  is  a  God." 

Religion  of  the  Trenches 

If  you  define  religion  as  an  acceptance  of  doctrines,  a  prac 
tice  of  rites  and  an  observance  of  ecclesiastical  properties  am 
"  good  form,"  of  course  the  Churches  are  far  ahead  of  th. 
camps  and  trenches.  But  if  you  define  religion,  particularl; 
Christianity,  as  a  sharing  of  Christ's  standard  of  values  ani 
Christ's  vision  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  I  am  noi 
sure  but  the  camps  and  trenches  are  ahead  of  the  conventionsJ 
Churches. 

For  why  did  our  boys  go?    There  may  have  been  man 
mixed  and  minor  motives  in  their  hearts.    There  may  have  bee 
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the  quest  for  adventure — the  seeking  of  new  sensations  and 
the  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  experience.  There  may  have 
been  the  love  of  a  scrap,  pure  and  simple.  There  may  have 
been  the  sense  of  shame  and  the  fear  of  public  obloquy  if  they 
did  not  go.  There  may  have  been  the  mere  pressure  of  the  draft. 
There  may  have  been  a  blind  loyalty,  the  unintelligent  patriot- 
ism which  says — "  My  country,  may  she  be  right,  but  my  coun- 
try right  or  wrong."  But  we  all  know  that  these  motives  were 
but  superficial  and  minor.  Deep  down  underneath  them  were 
other  motives  and  one  commanding,  moving  cause.  In  the 
torpid  soul  of  America  there  was  kindled  by  this  war  a  mighty 
passion  and  it  set  on  fire  the  souls  of  her  young  men. 

There  was  the  consuming  hatred  of  brutality  and  cruelty, 
as  revealed  in  the  Hun  atrocities,  and  a  resolution  to  stamp 
such  things  out  of  the  civilized  world.  One  of  the  most  appeal- 
ing of  the  recruiting  posters  represented  a  newspaper,  flung 
down  on  the  sidewalk,  with  head  lines,  "  The  Huns  Kill  Women 
and  Children,"  a  legend  below  "  Tell  that  to  the  Marines,"  and 
above  a  young  man,  his  face  livid  with  righteous  anger,  taking 
o£P  his  coat.  I  believe  that  is  a  true  picture  of  the  mind  of 
Young  America  in  this  war. 

Fighting  For  a  New  World 

There  was  the  fixed  determination  that  such  brute  force 
should  not  dominate  the  world — that  the  intolerable  situation 
should  be  met,  as  our  great  President  has  put  it,  "  with  force, 
force  to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint  or  limit — the  righteous 
and  triumphant  force  which  should  make  right  the  law  of  the 
world  and  cast  every  selfish  domination  down  in  the  dust." 

There  was  the  absolute  conviction  that  the  world  must  be 
made  "  safe  for  democracy  "  at  whatever  cost, —  that  freedom, 
liberty  and  the  right  of  self-determination  should  be  made  secure 
for  the  smallest  and  weakest  among  the  nations. 

There  were  the  longing  and  passionate  aspiration  and  hopt 
which  reach  out  after  a  better  order  of  things,  after  a  new 
world  to  be  born  out  of  these  universal  travail-pangs,  this 
agony  of  humanity,  a  new  world  in  which  should  dwell  a  larger 
righteousness  and  justice  in  international  relations — and  also 
a  new  nationalism,  a  new  economic  justice  and  industrial  order 
in  each  nation  which  should  set  the  world  of  the  future  wider 
open  in  opportunity  and  equity  to  the  commonest  man. 

It  was  these  and  like  appeals  which  set  the  souls  of  oui 
youth  on  fire  in  this  war.  And  are  they  not  but  glimpses  of 
Christ's  commanding  vision  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth — 
a  celestial  civilization  in  this  present  world.? 

And  because  they  have  shared  His  vision,  they  have  shared 
also  Christ's  appreciation  and  standard  of  the  values  of  life. 
"  Is  not  the  hfe  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.?  " — 
and  are  not  the  "  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  "  to 
be  sought  first — even  before  meat,  drink,  and  raiment — the  sup- 
port of  body  and  life?  Aye,  are  not  body  and  life  themselves 
to  be  sacrificed  gladly  for  the  great  cause.?  "  He  that  saveth 
his  hfe  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel's — the  good  news  of  the  kingdom — the  same  shall 
find  it." 

This  program  of  the  Christ  has  been  Hterally  the  program 
of  our  soldiers  of  this  great  war. 

For  the  high  cause  of  democracy,  justice,  civilization, 
humanity,  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom,  they  have  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered ease,  comfort,  luxury  for  indescribable  endurance; 
they  have  willingly  abandoned  careers  that  promised  success. 


position,  power,  and  wealth;  aye,  they  have  almost  joyously 
flung  away  life  itself. 

Is  not  this  real  and  essential  Christianity.?  Is  it  not  a  mani- 
festation of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Master  Himself.? 

It  may  be  deliberately  concealed  behind  a  camouflage  of 
put-on  indifference,  rough  manners  and  speech,  apparent  friv- 
olity— for  often  a  young  man  had  rather  be  suspected  of  any 
crime  in  the  catalogue  than  of  seriousness  of  purpose,  ideaHsm 
or  spiritual  mindedness.  More  generally  it  is  subconscious 
and  inarticulate.  But  it  is  none  the  less  tremendously  real  and 
mightily  potent. 

The  trouble  heretofore  has  been  that  the  Church  on  the  one 
hand  has  had  a  Christianity  highly  technicalized  in  creeds  and 
forms — and  the  common  man  on  the  other  hand  had  a  Christian- 
ity hidden  even  from  his  own  eyes  in  the  dim,  half-unconscious 
aspirations  of  his  heart.  And  the  two  do  not  recognize  each 
other  as  essentially  one  in  meaning  and  spirit.  Donald  Hankey 
illustrates  that  fact  in  his  chapter  on  "  The  Religion  of  the 
Inarticulate  "  in  his  "  Student  in  Arms."  He  says  that  Tommy 
Atkins  and  his  chaplains  do  not  always  understand  each  other. 
The  chaplain  often  thinks  that  Tommy  is  irreligious  and  god- 
less, partly  because  he  is  frequently  rough,  even  profane,  in 
speech  and  manners,  partly  because  the  chaplain  generally  can- 
not scare  Tommy  into  outward  expression  of  fear  of  death  and 
an  approved  "  preparation  to  meet  his  God " ;  but  chiefly 
because  Tommy  does  not  readily  take  to  "  Church  drill,"  con- 
form to  the  outward  forms  of  religion  and  because  he  cannot 
or  will  not  express  himself  in  the  conventional  language  of 
religion. 

And,  to  Tommy,  the  chaplain's  religion  often  seems  made 
up  wholly  of  these  elements:  Church  drill — the  use  of  forms 
whose  rich  spiritual  content  and  values  Tommy  does  not  yet 
appreciate ;  assent  to  doctrinal  statements  whose  profound 
spiritual  significances  he  does  not  grasp ;  and  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain language  or  lingo  which  seems  to  Tommy  either  cant  or 
an  unintelligible  jargon.  And  in  addition  a  meagre  round  of 
negative  and  largely  sumptuary  ethics — not  swearing,  not 
drinking,  not  smoking,  not  dancing,  not  playing  cards,  not 
going  to  the  theatre,  and  in  general  not  enjoying  yourself ; 
and  in  consequence  holding  yourself  superior  to,  aloof  from, 
and  better  than  those  who  do  these  things.  In  other  words 
the  chaplain's  religion  sometimes  appears  to  Tommy  as  Phari- 
seeism  redivivus,  a  mixture  of  formalism  and  cant,  with  a  dash 
of  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  pride,  all  of  which  eventuates  in 
separatism  instead  of  brotherhood. 

Tommy  Atkins'  Religion 

And  yet,  Hankey  declares.  Tommy  has  a  religion,  deep 
down  in  his  heart,  though  it  is  a  dumb  and  inarticulate  religion. 
He  does  not  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Christ  because  he 
has  never  known  the  real  Christ — the  Christ  of  history  and 
experience,  the  Christ  of  the  gospels  whose  "  words  are  spirit 
and  life,"  are  the  eternal  Christ  whom  we  all  touch  and  know 
at  our  highest  moments.  He  has  only  known  the  artificial  and 
somewhat  caricatured  Christ  of  sectarian  dogmas  and  creeds. 

What  is  Tommy's  religion.?  He  admires  above  all  the  gen- 
tleman "  who  doesn't  know  it  " — who  is  unconscious  of  it,  who 
does  not  "  put  it  on," —  that  is,  his  crowning  grace  is  humility. 
He  demands  above  all  things  sincerity  and  reality.  He  hates 
all  shams  and  hypocrisies.  He  even  has  respect  for  the  strength 
of  manly  purity,  though  he  does  not  always  practice  it  himself. 
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He  is  devoted  to  duty,  though  he  reserves  the  privilege  of 
growling  about  his  duty  on  all  occasions.  And  supremely  he 
stands  for  loyalty  and  service,  loyalty  and  service  to  a  fellow 
and  friend,  or  loyalt}'  and  service  to  a  cause — and  he  will  follow 
loyalty  and  serv^ice  unswervingly  and  unflinchingly  up  to  the 
limit,  the  ultimate  test  of  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Now  when  we  "  think  on  these  things,"  we  discover  that 
they  are  in  substance  and  essence  the  "  chief  principles  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  "  as  set  forth  in  His  teachings  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  in  the  gospels  generally  and  also  as  incarnated 
and  revealed  in  the  character  and  person  of  the  Master  Himself 
— and  these  "  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  "  have  often 
led  Tommy  whither  they  led  the  Christ,  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 
Yea,  Tommy  is  often  stumblingly  yet  really  following  Christ 
and  that  too  on  the  road  to  Calvary.  He  has  taken  up  His 
cross  to  follow  Him.  And  yet  frequently  he  does  not  know  it. 
His  "  eyes  are  holden  that  he  should  not  know  "  that  great 


Divine  Companion  who  walks  with  Him  along  that  path  of 
duty  and  devotion,  of  loyalty  and  service  up  to  the  ultimat  ■ 
sacrifice.  What  he  needs  is  to  see  Jesus  as  He  is.  What  he 
needs  is  to  have  this  real  but  inarticulate  religion  of  his  heart, 
these  secret,  subconscious  ideals  and  aspirations,  made  vocal 
and  articulate  and  he  will  recognize  in  them  the  voice  of  the 
Master. 

And  that  is  the  need  of  the  average  man  everywhere.  For, 
as  I  have  said  before,  "the  heart  of  humanity  is  incurably 
Christian." 

This  is  one  of  the  "  exposures  "  or  revelations  of  the  search- 
ing spiritual  experience  of  the  war.  Will  the  Church  "  take  it  " 
and  translate  her  gospel  and  interpret  her  message  and  render 
her  ministry  accordingly 

This  is  the  lesson  the  war  teaches  her  with  regard  to  ind 
vidual  Christianity  or  personal  religion.    Will  she  learn  "  th;i r 
lesson  "? 


RUSSIAN  WOMEN  BOW  DOWN  TO  NO  MAN  SINCE  CZAR 

FELL,  SAYS  'BABUSHKA" 

BY  SONIA  URELES 


RUSSIA'S  women,  if  we  are  to  take  Babushka  Breshkov- 
skys  word  for  it,  are  her  super-people  to-day.    It  is  to 
her  women  that  Russia  must  look  for  salvation  from  the 
chaos  and  reorganization  she  is  now  facing. 

Curiously  enough,  the  little  Grandmother  (that's  what 
"  Babushka  "  means)  traces  the  beginning  of  this  metamor- 
phosis of  Russia's  women,  not  to  the  Kerensky  regime,  not  to 
the  Bolshevik  upheaval,  but  to  the  very  day  that  the  czar  was 
dethroned. 

The  occurrence  of  that  seemingly  unbelievable  event,  struck 
as  with  one  blow,  the  fetters  of  slavery  from  the  neck  of  the 
Russian  woman.  Th  short-lived  Kerensky  regime  planted  a 
seed  of  intellectual  growth  and  keenness  of  vision  that  is  being 
broadened  and  made  keener,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  by  the  confu- 
sion of  the  Bolshevik  element. 

What  actually  happened,  as  Babushka  tells  it,  is  merely  the 
reactionary  leaping  back  before  the  tumbling  down  of  certain 
idols  of  the  Russian  peasant  woman.  Simultaneously  with  the 
first  crash  of  the  czar's  tottering  throne,  came  the  crushing 
forever  of  the  Russian  woman's  most  sacred  superstition.  The 
Little  Father  was  not  all-powerful!  In  that  case,  no  man  is 
all-powerful.  Least  of  all  her  husband.  That  shocking  reac- 
tionary thought  molded  a  definite  conviction. 

On  the  day  the  Russian  woman  slowly  groped  her  way  to 
that  conviction,  her  metamorphosis  began. 

Russia's  peasant  woman,  as  Babushka  described  her  to  me 
the  other  day,  is  no  longer  her  husband's  mortgaged  goods  and 
chattel.  If  he  still  calls  himself  lord  and  master  of  his  home,  it 
is  in  name  only.  Actually  the  wife  is,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  sharing  an  equal  place  with  her  husband  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  community. 

A  significant  thing  that  struck  Babushka  is  the  fact  that 
to-day  Russia's  peasant  woman  no  longer  takes  her  husband's 
beatings  and  blows  submissively.  Indeed  she  takes  no  blows  at 
all.  If  blows  are  to  be  exchanged  at  the  family  hearth,  she,  the 
woman  of  the  home,  takes  the  initiative.    She  gives  blows ! 


To  the  American  mind  this  may  sound  and  appear  cruel 
To  one  bom  in  Russia,  it  points  to  a  social  reorganization 
almost  the  equal  of  the  czar's  dethronement. 

One  has  only  to  read  Gorky,  Turgenief,  or  Gogul  to  Ik 
convinced  that  prior  to  the  revolution,  in  fact  as  far  back  m 
the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire  can  be  traced,  the  peasaie 
woman,  or  even  the  woman  of  middle-class  Russia,  was  littli 
more  than  a  beast  of  burden,  from  the  husband's  point  of  view 
Occasionally  the  woman  may  have  protested  when  the  beating  j 
were  too  strenuously  given.  Often  she  had  to  resort  to  thl 
parish  priest  for  protection  from  her  husband.  But  that  beat 
ings,  blows  and  condescension  were  a  given  part  of  her  weddei 
life,  she  never  doubted. 

Babushka  recalled  to  mind  the  case  of  one  peasant  womai 
in  whose  village  Babushka  happened  to  teach,  who  was  chaine 
hand  and  foot  to  her  kitchen  floor  by  a  drunken  husband.  Sh 
had  been  accused  of  helping  herself  to  some  of  his  change  whil 
he  slept.  He  took  the  law  unto  himself  in  applying  punishment 
The  wife's  cries  finally  attracted  the  neighborhood  interest 
The  husband  was  roundly  scolded  by  his  priest.  Did  the  wii 
protest.''  She  said  merely  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  pur 
ishment  of  her! 

With  the  abdication  of  the  czar  followed  the  unconscioi 
abdication  of  the  husband's  place  and  authority  in  the  honi' 
The  Russian  peasant  woman  suddenly  began  to  question  tl; 
"  why  "  of  things.  From  that  day,  Babushka  declares,  a  de 
inite  sometliing  was  born  in  the  soul  of  the  Russian  woman, 
something  that  can  never  die. 

That  something  is  initiative,  moral  courage,  and  self-unde 
standing.  It  is  making  of  the  Russian  peasant  woman  a  Spaj 
tan  race.  Maria  Bachkarovya,  Commander  of  the  Russif 
Woman's  Battalion  of  Death,  says  Babushka,  tho  not  alt 
gether  the  new  woman,  still  is  a  representative  type  of  the  lu 
peasant  woman  of  Russia.  The  woman  of  courage  and  initij 
tive  and  fearlessness.  The  illiterate  peasant  woman  striving 
break  through  her  barrier  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 
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1        What  makes  the  peasant  woman  of  Russia  different  from 
,  the  women  of  other  races  is  the  fact  that,  from  her  earliest 
.  youth  until  tottering  age,  she  has  been  the  laborer  in  the  field, 
,  the  shop,  the  factory.    She  worked  side  by  side  with  her  man, 
\  not  as  his  equal,  but  as  his  slave.    She  received  his  blows  and 
caresses  with  equal  lack  of  thought.    Her  mother  did  the  like 
before  her.    So  did  her  grandmother.    And  so  on  down  the 
family  hneage.    It  was  always  that  way.    It  always  would  be 
that  way. 

To  quote  her  literally,  she  thought,  "  If  a  husband  does  not 
beat  his  wife  enough,  it  means  he  no  longer  loves  her !  "  Obedi- 
ence, submission,  was  a  part  of  her  religion.  So  was  the  Little 
Father.  Years  of  education  could  not  have  changed  her  one 
iota.  With  the  going  of  the  Czar  went  every  tradition  that 
held  her  a  slave. 

"  To-day  Russia's  women  are  100  per  cent  better  than  her 
men.  The  peasant  women  of  Russia — all  women  of  Russia — 
are  her  men's  superior,  mentally  and  physically.  The  peasant 
woman  is  strong  and  hardened  from  her  years  of  labor  in  the 
\  fields.  She  is  strong  and  now  she  is  free.  That  is  Russia's 
boon.  And  when  this  Viking  will  decide  that  she  is  tired  ot 
wars,  of  disorganized  homes,  of  plunder  and  rape,  she  will 
cry  out,  and  her  cry  will  be  heard  the  world  over !  "  was  Babush- 
ka's prophetic  remark. 

Everywhere  in  Russia  women's  clubs  are  being  organized. 
1  The  women  no  longer  are  satisfied  to  accept  the  man's  point 
j  of  view,  without  thinking  it  over  for  themselves.    Already  they 
are  demanding  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  government.   Just  what 
they  are  to-day  accomplishing.  Babushka  could  not  say.  She 
I  merely  points  out  that  they  are  on  the  road  to  newer  things, 
and  newer  thought. 

And,  because  of  the  woman's  conversion,  family  life  in  Rus- 
sia was  never  more  closely  knitted,  says  Babushka.  The  mis- 
trust of  his  neighbors  makes  the  Russian  turn  for  guidance  and 
advice  to  his  wife,  and  her  status  is  heightened  because  of  this. 

While  lauding  the  wakened  virtues  of  the  Russian  peasant 
woman,  Babushka  condemns  Russia's  younger  generation. 

"  When  I  came  back  from  prison  two  years  ago,  my  whole 
hope  was  in  the  younger  element  of  my  people,"  she  said.  "  I 
went  to  them.  I  spoke.  They  listened.  They  showed  enthusi- 
asm. They  posted  proclamations.  They  marched  in  the  streets 
and  sang  of  the  new  freedom.  I  asked  them  to  go  to  the  homes 
of  the  peasants,  to  bring  them  our  message,  to  teach  them. 
They  did  not  go. 

A  Picture  of  Unhappy  Russia 

"  The  reason.''  They  are  themselves  illiterate,  those  young 
folks !  It  is  not  to  be  marveled  at.  For  the  ten  years  prior  to 
the  revolution,  Russia  was  at  her  worst.  She  was  a  hot-bed  of 
pohce-spy  terrorism.  Our  intelligenzia,  so  to  speak,  was  in 
Siberia.  Parents  began  to  lose  courage.  To  protect  their 
children,  they  refused  them  intelligent  education,  because  any- 
body caught  with  a  book  might  be  sent  to  prison.  The  under- 
ground method  of  study  became  impossible  because  of  the  spy 
system.  The  children  were  stupified,  they  degenerated  into 
dandies.  They  were  taught  to  dance,  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
the  ehte.  Their  desire  for  learning  was  not  stimulated.  They 
were  not  thought  to  think. 

"  As  a  result,  Russia  can  hope  but  little  from  them  to-day. 


They  are  light  and  theatrical.  They  are  not  thinkers.  It  is 
our  women  who  have  shown  a  desire  to  learn.  The  peasant 
woman  shows  keen  desire  to  learn  and  those  who  can  read  to-day 
devour  books,  pamphlets,  anything  that  comes  into  their  hands. 
It  is  the  women  who  are  knowledge  hungry.  They  it  will  be  who 
will  eventually  teach  the  younger  generation  intelligent 
thought.  To  her  women,  Russia  must  look  for  her  future  wel- 
fare." 

Russia  to-day,  as  Babushka  depicted  her  to  me,  is  a  wander- 
ing folk.  They  are  people  without  poise,  without  dignity. 
Everywhere,  at  every  station,  trains  stop  to  take  on  crowds 
who  go — where?  Everywhere,  in  every  province,  flocks,  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  people,  are  seen,  bending  under  their  piti- 
able packs,  marching,  marching,  from  village  to  village,  settling 
for  a  while,  hopeful  of  work,  of  food,  then  again  gathering 
their  belongings,  and  off  on  another  pilgrimage. 

"  And  the  children  .  .  .  children  ...  so  many  of  them !  " 
Babushka  cried  softly,  in  the  telling  of  it,  "  they  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  their  parents,  staring  at  passersby  in  such  bewilder- 
ment. 

Like  Frightened  Animals 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  frightened  herd  before  the  storm.?  " 
she  asked.  "  Not  sheep — more  vigorous,  more  clumsy  animals, 
like  horses,  or  cows.?  You  know  how  they  huddle  together, 
crushing  against  each  other,  then  suddenly  go  off  hither  and 
thither,  terrified,  going  blindly  from  one  place  to  another. 
That  is  Russia  to-day. 

"  Everywhere  you  go,  you  see  them.  Herds  of  them. 
Masses  of  them." 

What  hope  is  there  of  development  of  these  cliildren  under 
such  conditions.?  Ah,  says  Babushka,  just  one — the  mother. 
In  all  that  chaos,  it  is  she  who  steers  intelligently.  For  though 
her  home  is  lost  to  her,  though  her  children  are  made  wanderers 
for  a  temporary  period,  the  woman's  own  development  haa 
leaped  forward  with  such  astounding  rapidity,  that  by  com- 
parison, the  loss  of  all  peace  means  little.  As  to  what  type  of 
thought  she  is  developing,  only  time  will  determine.  Whether 
she  will  develop  into  reactionary  conservatism,  and  will  preach 
it  to  her  children,  depends  on  how  quickly  intelligent  reasoning 
can  be  brought  to  her. 

For,  if  what  Babushka  says  applies  to  the  greater  number 
of  Russia's  male  population,  it  is  to-day  a  helpless  prey  to 
emotionalism.  An  emotionalism  that  is  roused  to  action  and 
bloody  deeds  at  the  slightest  flare. 

And  Babushka  herself — how  did  all  she's  been  through  affect 
her.?  To  see  her  with  the  physical  eye,  it  is  as  if  her  past  his- 
tory had  been  but  a  dream.  Charming  and  gracious  and  grand- 
motherly dear  she  is.  To  all  appearances  in  perfect  health,  she 
is  rich  in  voice,  graceful  of  gesture  and  manner.  There  is 
something  about  her  of  the  warmth  and  winsomeness  of  a  child. 
One  cannot  connect  her  with  a  lifetime  spent  in  prison.  She 
suggests,  by  her  beaming  joyousness,  a  life  spent  in  infinite 
peace  in  a  sheltered  cottage,  whose  porch  is  entwined  with  the 
traditional  honeysuckles  and  climbing  roses. 

She  smiled  at  my  fancy. 

"  They  who  live  in  your  sheltered  cottages  all  their  life 
grow  bitter  with  the  years.  Too  much  shelter  in  one's  life 
breeds  selfishness.  Selfishness  embitters.  I  was  sheltered  by 
prison  guards,"  she  said,  and  she  kissed  me  as  we  parted. 
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NO  GREAT  SUM  REQUIRED  TO  BUY  RAILROADS  IF  WE 

PAY  ONLY  COST 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Russell  here  analyzes  a  number  of  companies  to  show  how  a  little  money  and  a  great  deal  of  water  have 
been  combined  to  create  a  huge  ca'pitalization.  He  is  in  favor  of  returning  to  the  owners  every  dollar  that^  has  ever 
been  invested  in  American  railroads,  but  he  is  not  in  favor  of  paying  for  the  water,  or  f&r  the  numerous  ''melons'' 
that  have  been  distributed  by  great  railway  magnates  among  themselves. 


THE  notion  of  various  antediluvian  souls  that  the  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  be  preyed  upon,  bedeviled,  mismanaged  and  wrecked 
because  we  are  too  stupid  a  people  to  manage  our  own  highways 
does  not  appeal  powerfully  to  me.  I  am  not  ready  to  admit 
that  Germans,  English,  Swedes,  Danes,  Frenclimen,  Hollanders, 
Itahans,  Turks,  Belgians,  Serbians,  Australians,  Swiss,  New 
Zealanders,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Winches,  Scandahoovians  and 
Anthropophagi  are  able  to  manage  railroads  for  the  Common 
Good  and  we  are  not. 

That  is,  in  fact,  a  stigma  of  inferiority  and  incapacity  that 
every  American  ought  to  resent,  whether  it  is  advaanced  by  a 
mummified  senator  or  a  kept  newspaper.  The  nation  that  built 
the  Panama  canal,  the  nation  that  in  this  war,  beginning  with 
nothing  and  with  no  experience,  made  in  the  way  of  efficiency 
the  really  astounding  record  of  the  United  States,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  imbecile  and  helpless  about  a  thing  that  almost  every 
other  people  on  earth  have  done  easily. 

If  there  were  nothing  else,  that  marvelous  and  unequalled 
system  of  transport  that  American  engineers  created  and  oper- 
ated back  of  the  line  in  France  is  a  sufficient  denial  of  this 
monstrous  slander.  On  the  headway  of  a  minute  the  American 
trains  rolled  over  the  American-built  railroads  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  battle  front.  There  was  no  greater  achievement 
in  the  war,  and  if  any  old  gentlemen  on  Capitol  Hill  thinks  this 
is  a  nation  of  dubs  I  can  assure  them  they  will  get  no  support 
for  that  idea  in  France. 

What  then.?  Shall  we  say  Americans  can  with  distin- 
guished success  build  and  operate  railroads  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  but,  when  we  come  to  this  side,  an  infection  of 
idiocy  seizes  us  and  we  must  deliver  over  our  highways  to  six 
private  gentlemen  that  they  may  get  rich  and  richer  at  our 
expense  ? 

Also,  there  is  quite  as  little  sense  in  the  other  notion  com- 
monly entertained  among  our  statesmen  that  to  buy  the  rail- 
roads would  bankrupt  the  Treasury  and  add  a  vast  and  insup- 
portable burden  to  the  national  debt. 

Twenty -one  Billions'  Capital 

The  capitalization  of  the  American  railroads  is  twenty-one 
billion  dollars,  of  which  eight  and  a  half  billions  is  stock  and 
twelve  and  a  half  billions  is  bonds.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  buy  the  bonds  nor  any  of  them,  and  all  of  the  stock 
that  need  be  bought  is  51  per  cent.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Germany  secured  control  of  her  railroads  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  other  nations  should  not  follow  that  example  if  they  wish. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  advisable.  When  a 
government  buys  51  per  cent  of  a  railroad's  stock  it  leaves  49 
per  cent  hanging  over  that  has  to  receive  dividends  at  the 


average  existing  rates  under  private  ownership  or  else  it  must 
offer  bonds  in  exchange  for  the  outstanding  stock.  In  the 
case  of  the  American  railroads  a  fairer  and  more  attractive 
method  would  be  to  condemn  the  roads  and  then  buy  them  out- 
right on  the  basis  of  returning  all  the  money  ever  invested  in 
their  stocks. 

This  is  so  fair  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  most 
zealous  railroad  lackey  in  the  country  could  find  any  just 
ground  of  objection  to  it.  To  pay  back  all  the  money  ever 
invested  in  a  property  would  certainly  seem  to  be  all  that  any 
government,  however  benevolent,  could  be  expected  to  do. 

To  buy  on  the  basis  of  physical  valuation  would  be  by 
comparison  but  a  foolish  and  footless  performance.  The  gov- 
ernment is  now  engaged  in  ascertaining  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  the  physical  valuation  of  the  railroad  system, 
and  when  it  is  through  will  have  but  wasted  its  time  and  money. 
For  instance,  the  physical  valuation  of  some  railroads  was 
completed  four  years  ago  and  between  the  completion  of  the 
work  and  the  handing  in  of  the  report  the  value  of  the  physical 
property  has  increased  fourfold,  so  that  the  survey  in  such 
a  case  is  manifestly  worthless. 

It  will  be  worthless  in  every  other  case. 

Actual  Investment  Small 

Nobody  need  give  a  hoot  about  the  physical  value  of  th( 
property,  anyway.  The  only  thing  that  should  count  is  tb 
amount  of  money  invested.  We  have  as  a  nation  certain  strong 
prejudices  in  favor  of  honesty  and  against  depriving  am 
persons  of  their  actual  investments.  We  ought  to  be  perfectb 
willing  to  return  all  the  actual  investment  represented  in  thes' 
railroad  stocks  and  return  it  with  a  good  substantial  interest 
and  that  is  what  I  favor. 

Then  what  has  been  the  actual  investment  in  these  proper 
ties.?  That  is  easily  ascertained.  Three  days  of  tracing  thi 
financial  history  of  any  railroad  ought  to  be  enough  to  sho^ 
every  dollar  of  real  money  that  ever  went  into  the  concerr 
and  some  of  these  results,  I  can  assure  inquiring  friends,  woul 
be  quite  remarkable,  not  to  say  startling. 

For  instance,  at  the  time  the  ten  small  railroads  betwee 
Albany  and  Buffalo  were  consolidated  into  the  original  Nei 
York  Central  the  actual  investment  in  the  ten,  outside  of 
loan  from  the  state  treasury  which  was  never  repaid,  wf 
$1,400,000  and  the  capital  stock  was  $10,000,000.  In  180 
the  capital  stock  was  $28,795,000,  of  which  $7,500,000  m 
investment  and  the  rest  had  been  added  by  the  printing  pres 
At  the  same  time  the  old  Hudson  River  Railroad  from  Ne| 
York  to  Albany  had  a  capital  stock  of  $13,900,000,  of  whic 
$4,200,000  was  investment  and  all  the  rest  had  been  addt; 
by  the  printing  press. 

On  December  19,  1868,  the  directors  of  the  New  York  Ce 
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i  tral  added  $22,000,000  to  the  capital  stock,  for  which  not  a 
i    cent  was  paid,  and  consequently  it  represented  no  investment. 
The  two  companies  were  then  combined  without  the  invest- 
ing of  a  single  additional  dollar,  except  for  the  printing  of 
I   the  stock  certificates,  and  what  had  been  $45,000,000  of  capital 
^  stock  of  the  two  became  $89,257,450  of  capital  stock  of  the 
consoKdated  company,  still  without  additional  investment. 

Of  this  total  amount  less  than  $12,000,000  was  investment 
and  the  rest  was  fiction. 

The  process  of  financeering  thus  begun  was  assiduously  and 
conscientiously  followed.  In  1907  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  was  $178,632,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $90,000,- 
000  represented  investment  of  any  kind.  The  rest  was  the 
produce  of  "  melons  "  and  the  hke.  It  was,  in  other  words, 
•  gifts  or  "  benefits  "  made  to  themselves  by  the  gentlemen  that 
controlled  the  property.  The  benefits  happened  to  take  the 
form  of  additions  to  the  capital  stock  for  which  no  money 
was  ever  paid.  The  stock  still  remains  and  the  road  must 
earn  dividends  on  it,  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  an  investment. 

Melons  You  Helped  Pay  For 

In  thirteen  years,  1893  to  1906,  the  stock  "  melons  "  thus 
,  added  to  the  concern  amounted  to  $33,185,600.  In  seventeen 
J  years,  from  1888  to  1907,  the  road  capitalized  $63,200,000  of 
;  its  surplus  earnings. 

I       These  surplus  earnings  should  never  have  been  added  to 
j  the  capital.    They  should  have  been  returned  to  the  public  in 
the  shape  of  reduced  rates.    Being  added  to  the  capital  they 
are  only  so  much  more  stock  on  which  dividends  must  be  paid 
and  so  much  more  of  bonds  on  which  interest  must  be  provided. 
But  none  of  it  can  by  any  possibility  be  called  investment,  and 
when  these  capitalized  surplus  earnings  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, as  they  must  be,  the  part  of  them  that  are  represented 
,  in  stock  brings  down  the  total  of  actual  investment  in  this  stock 
'  to  $75,000,000  of  a  total  of  $178,000,000.    The  rest  was  gifts 
and  melons. 

I  am  in  favor  of  paying  for  the  investments  but  not  for  the 
gifts  and  melons. 

In  1873  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 
company  was  $62,000,000,  of  which  $75,000  represented  invest- 
ment. Six  or  eight  gentlemen  formed  the  company,  subscribed 
to  its  stock,  paid  in  a  percentage  of  their  subscriptions  and 
then  made  presents  to  themselves  of  the  rest  of  the  stock  as 
they  issued  it  with  the  trusty  printing  press.  The  govern- 
ment built  the  railroad  and  presented  it  to  them.  They  cap- 
itahzed  the  gift  and  we  have  been  furnishing  ever  since  the 
money  from  which  the  dividends  have  been  paid  on  this  capital- 
ization. But  only  $75,000  of  it  represented  investment.  The 
rest  was  presents. 

I  am  in  favor  of  paying  back  the  investments  but  not  the 
presents. 

When  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads 
came  to  be  combined,  the  Central  Pacific  put  in  government 
land  grants  worth  $30,000,000,  interest  on  bonds  the  govern- 
ment had  lent  it  amounting  to  $30,700,000,  and  $67,275,500 
of  stock,  of  which  only  $75,000  represented  investment.  Total, 
$131,200,000  of  capital  without  investment,  all  of  which  is 
still  in  the  balance-sheets  of  the  concern. 

The  old  Southern  Pacific  put  in  $40,000,000  of  govern- 
ment land  grants,  $160,000,000  of  stock  for  which  no  money 
had  ever  been  paid,  although  $30,000,000  had  been  drawn  out 


in  dividends  upon  it,  and  more  than  $10,000,000  of  donations 
by  municipalities.  All  of  these  gigantic  sums  are  still  in  the 
capitalization  on  which  dividends  are  paid,  and  yet  none  repre- 
sents investments.  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  investments 
and  not  paying  for  melons  and  gifts. 

Another  great  railroad  system  of  these  days  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  buy  is  the  Great  Northern,  which  is 
the  successor  of  the  St,  Paul,  MinneapoHs  &  Manitoba,  which 
was  the  successor  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific.  The  gentlemen 
that  organized  the  Great  Northern  had  secured  the  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  in  the  following  manner : 

They  borrowed,  chiefly  in  Canada,  about  $4,480,000.  Then 
they  quietly  bought  up  the  bonds  of  the  road,  held  in  Holland, 
at  prices  like  13  and  30  per  cent  of  the  face  value,  the  Dutch- 
men having  been  made  to  believe  that  the  road  was  practically 
worthless.  Then  they  foreclosed,  got  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, immediately  issued  upon  it  $8,000,000  of  new  bonds 
whic]^  they  sold  in  this  country  at  104  and  with  the  proceeds 
repaid  the  money  they  had  borrowed  and  had  $3,500,000  of 
net  profits  besides  the  railroad  and  its  land  grant,  which  con- 
sisted of  2,580,000  acres  of  very  valuable  land. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
on  an  investment  of  nothing  they  had  made  most  astounding 
returns.  Other  persons,  for  instance,  the  unfortunate  Dutch 
bondholders,  had  made  investments  in  the  property,  but  these 
Investments  had  been  largely  wound  up  by  the  new  manipula- 
tions, and  what  was  left  of  them  were  more  than  equahzed  by 
the  government  grants,  which  the  new  owners  sold  for  nearly 
$14,000,000.  These  new  owners  now  issued  to  themselves  with- 
out paying  a  cent  for  it  $15,000,000  of  stock,  which  is  still 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Northern.  By  repeated  stock 
and  bond  issues  the  owners  had,  by  1906,  divided  among 
themselves  $407,000,000  of  "  benefits,"  gifts  and  melons  that 
represented  very  little,  if  any,  investment,  wliile  these  same 
issues  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  only  $181,- 
000,000. 

Capitalizing  a  Right  of  Way 

Another  phase  of  the  same  general  subject  is  afforded  by 
the  Northern  Pacific.  In  1890  the  right  of  way  of  this  com- 
pany was  worth  $50,000,000 ;  in  1900  it  was  worth  $75,000,- 
000;  in  1907  $125,000,000,  and  to-day  it  is  probably  worth 
$200,000,000.  Yet  it  is  the  same  old  right  of  way ;  the  com- 
pany has  done  nothing  to  it  except  to  run  trains  over  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  increase  in  value  has  been  capitalized ;  that 
is  to  say,  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  issued  against  it  and 
the  money  to  pay  the  dividends  on  these  stocks  and  the  interest 
on  these  bonds  has  been  obtained  by  increased  freight  and 
passenger  rates. 

But  that  right  of  way  was  bestowed  by  the  nation  as  a  free 
gift  upon  the  railroad  company  and  bestowed  out  of  lands 
that  belonged  to  the  people.  I  submit  that  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  make  the  people  buy  back  their  gift  and  also  pay 
for  the  increased  value  of  that  gift,  an  increase  brought  about 
only  by  the  increase  of  population ! 

I  have  offered  here  as  samples  the  outlines  of  the  actual 
investments  in  four  great  typical  railroads  of  America.  They 
show  exactly  how  the  total  capitahzation  of  the  whole  system 
has  been  built  up. 

To  purchase  billions  upon  billions  of  "  benefits  ,"  gifts, 
melons,  etc.,  that  represent  no  investment,  would  be  absurd. 
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A  WOMAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD'S  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

MAKE  HUMAN  LIFE  MEAN  MORE 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAN 

We  asked  Mrs.  Gilman  to  write  on  this  subject  because  we  know  of  no  woman  in  America  who  is  her  equal 
in  breadth  of  vision  and  facility  of  expression.  She  tells  us  here  that  she  sees  a  world,  brought  into  closer^  brother- 
hood by  the  war,  that  can  scale  great  heights  of  happiness  if  it  will  but  bestir  itself.  Her  vision  is  plain.  "Women 
could  re-make  the  human  race  in  three  generations,''  she  says. 


THE  greatest  changes  in  human  life  are  those  of  ideas. 
New  continents,  new  metals,  new  inventions,  all  these  alter 
us  somewhat,  but  not  so  much  as  a  change  in  our  minds. 
Savages  discovered  new  countries,  but  remained  savage.  The 
American  savages  had  the  same  opportunities  we  had,  but  their 
ideas  of  life  were  different. 

If  this  world  war,  with  all  its  terrible  accompaniments,  has 
not  changed  our  mental  attitude  toward  life  it  wiU  change 
nothing  except  boundaries. 

In  the  thought  of  our  time  there  are  immense  and  vital 
changes  going  on,  and  the  war  has  affected  them  powerfully. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  the  recognition  of  human  life  as 
collective.  We  used  to  tliink  of  humanity  as  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  persons.  We  interpreted  human  life  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidualism, cxnd  interpreted  it  all  wrong. 

As  in  astronomy  we  have  changed  from  the  geo-centric  to 
the  solar-centric  conception  of  our  planetary  system,  so  we  are 
now  changing  from  the  ego-centric  to  the  socio-centric  system 
of  politics  and  economics,  of  human  life. 

Part  of  this  thought  is  the  new  attitude  toward  labor. 
Seen  as  a  mere  effort  toward  self-support,  labor  was  de- 
spised and  ill-treated.    Seen  as  a  social  process,  as  the  social 
process,  we  must  alter  our  treatment  accordingly. 

Another  •f  these  vast  world-changes  in  our  minds  is  in  our 
thought  about  women. 

Up  to  now,  all  our  common  ideas  and  resultant  treatment 
of  women  rested  on  the  ancient  error  wliich  assumed  her  to 
be  an  inferior  creature,  an  accessory  and  assistant  to  man. 

Modem  science  shows  her  to  be  the  race  type,  the  main  line 
of  the  life  stream,  and  points  out  how  much  of  our  misery  is 
due  to  this  one  radical  error  of  underrating  women. 

Owing  to  it,  we  have  injured  and  degraded  them,  to  the 
immense  injury  of  the  whole  race. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  these  already  moving  changes  of 
thought  has  been  marked  and  beneficial. 

World -Feeling  Promoted 

Our  social  consciousness  has  always  been  most  clearly  roused 
by  war.  In  suffering  from  a  common  attack,  in  joining  for  a 
common  defence,  human  unity  was  undeniable,  but  in  the  past  it 
was  felt  only  by  the  soldiers,  and  was  naturally  confined  to 
military  matters. 

This  is  why  our  precious  accumulation  of  the  social  spirit 
called  patriotism  is  so  narrowly  delimited  by  martial  relations. 

The  same  men  who  cheerfully  bled  for  their  country  m  war, 
as  cheerfully  hied  their  country  in  peace. 

But  this  war  has  been  fought  by  combined  millions,  soldiers, 
scientists,  artists,  laborers  and  business  workers,  men  and 
women. 

Therefore  our  honor  and  gratitude,  once  all  for  the  fighter. 


are  now  extended  to  the  worker  as  well,  and  the  pride  of  "  serv- 
ing my  country  "  is  shared  by  women  at  last. 

Even  more  has  come.  Patriotism  was  a  feeling  limited  by 
one's  own  national  boundaries. 

This  sentiment,  once  only  for  the  Fatherland,  the  Mother 
Country,  is  now  beginning  to  flicker  and  glow  for  our  greater 
Mother,  the  Earth. 

The  whole  world,  our  world  that  we  live  all  over,  our  com- 
mon country,  now  dawns  upon  us  as  a  thing  to  love  and  serve. 

This  war  with  all  its  animosities,  new  and  old,  has  done 
more  to  promote  this  world-feeling  than  many  years  of  selfish 
peace. 

So  with  labor.  In  spite  of  the  delirium  of  Bolshevism,  the 
accumulated  bitterness  of  the  "  class  struggle,"  this  war  be- 
tween nations  and  principles  has  forced  the  recognition  of 
labor  as  simply  Us.  The  whole  people  of  each  country  were  at 
war,  and  this  carefully  self-defined  "  class  "  was  seen  to  be 
simply  "  the  people." 


Better  Race,  Greatest  Need 

As  such  we  see  that  the  people  must  be  treated  so  as  to 
produce  the  kind  of  society  we  want — not  the  kind  we  have 
had  to  put  up  with  for  so  long. 

So  with  the  women.  Their  services  in  the  war  were  so 
precious,  so  invaluable,  that  more  and  more  we  recognize  thera 
as  being  people,  not  merely  females. 

In  the  work  of  reconstruction  now  pressing  so  hard  upon 
us,  we  shall  increasingly  feel  the  force  of  these  changes  in  idea 

What  kind  of  a  world  does  it  presage.?  What  have  we  tc 
expect  of  a  world  where  labor  is  properly  rewarded  and  womec 
have  their  full  share  of  human  work  and  human  honor.'' 

What  we  want  is  easy  enough  to  state. 

It  is  a  world  where  every  child  shall  have  the  care  anc 
opportunity  which  will  make  the  very  best  out  of  him — or  her. 

The  improvement  of  the  human  race  is  the  main  issue.  An^ 
one  can  see  that  we  need  it. 

With  right  conditions  of  birth  and  life  we  could  all  of  ui 
be  as  healthy,  strong  and  beautiful  and  intelligent  as  some  o 
us  are  now. 

With  such  normal  development  we  should  see  tremendouij^ 
and  rapid  growth  in  all  our  human  products.    We  shoul| 
multiply  genius  and  power,  invention  and  execution. 
should  outgrow  the  poor  stock  which  so  lowers  our  average  3 
present,  and  fill  the  world  with  far  abler  and  happier  huma 
beings. 

But  between  us  and  these  reasonable  purposes  lies  a  Ion 
series  of  steps,  political,  educational,  ethical,  social. 

What  are  these  steps?  We  must  study  them,  both  in  tl 
order  of  their  importance,  and  of  their  practicability.  | 
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I       Absolutely  first  is  such  socializing  of  the  employment 
system  as  shall  ensure  steady  work  for  everybody. 

The  staring  folly,  yes,  stark  lunacy,  of  letting  any  man  or 

;  woman  be  out  of  work  now — when  half  Europe  is  unroofed,  so 

,  to  speak — will  be  unbelievable  in  a  generation  or  so. 

Work '    Why  with  every  one  on  earth  working  double  time 

-  we  could  not  repair  the  hideous  damage  done  by  the  most  hated 
nation,  in  tim.e  to  save  necessary  lives. 

One  practical  method,  full  of  rich  poetical  justice,  would  be 
to  let  the  women  of  Germany  carry  on  the  work  of  that  country 
for  a  while,  and  employ  the  men,  at  board-wages,  carefully  to 
rebuild  all  they  have  destroyed.  When  that  was  accomplished 
they  could  go  home  and  begin  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  for 

,the  josses  they  were  incompetent  to  make  good. 

The  immediate  capital  must  of  course  come  from  those  who 
have  it — where  else.?  But  America  can  well  afford  to  extend 
long  credits.  This  reparation  business  may  stretch  along  the 
years  in  the  matter  of  ultimate  settlement,  but  the  instant  need 
calls  for  workers,  for  materials,  and  for  free  capital. 

The  organization  of  employment,  civic,  state,  national  and 

^international,  is  the  immediate  necessity. 

jj      Politically  we  are  started  on  the  right  track. 

j      The  establishment  of  a  common  political  unity,  above  and 

iincluding  all  others,  has  entered  the  world's  mind  at  last. 

]      Xo  matter  how  crude  and  tentative  the  beginning,  it  will 

•  develop  from  year  to  year,  because  it  is  a  perfectly  normal 

|.extension  of  existing  political  forms. 

I      The  League  of  Nations  is  simply  the  principle  of  federa- 
tion carried  out  to  its  legitimate  extent. 

Within  the  nations,  many  improvements  are  being  planned 
■and  instituted  as  rapidly  as  our  mental  inertia  will  allow. 

Among  those  improvements,  none  is  more  necessary  than 
ijsuch  changes  in  our  educational  processes  as  shall  accustom  all 
b  children  to  the  great  fact  that  growth  means  change. 

They  should  be  shown  the  enormous  changes  already  accom- 
phshed  in  history,  how  all  of  them  were  hindered  abominably 
by  the  muddy-mindedness  of  most  people,  how  it  is  the  plain 
.  duty  of  all  normal  human  beings  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 

improvements  and  to  help  the  world  move  onward. 
|<  We  shall  have  schools  that  begin  with  babyhood,  that  are 
ti' second  homes,  with  teachers  loving  and  competent;  education 
I  a  kindling  joy  that  lasts  through  life;  people  with  clear  and* 
t,  nimble  minds,  instead  of  the  proud-fatted  minds  we  so  carefully 
stuff  through  childhood  and  turn  out  incapable  of  ever  learning 
f  anything  more. 

I  Women's  Power  Over  Future 

l<  This  rebuilt  world  we  are  all  so  anxious  about  will  take 
j'care  of  itself  if  we  make  our  changes  on  legitimate  lines. 
I  Given  freedom  and  justice  in  poHtical  organization, 
!  efficiency  and  honesty  in  operation,  right  education  assured 
h  employment,  just  payment  for  all  labor — with  these  we  can 
3  work  out  the  rest  in  due  time. 

But,  you  will  say,  all  this  calls  for  a  new  kind  of  people. 

Of  course  it  does.    That  is  precisely  what  is  necessary. 

We  need  better  people,  need  them  badly,  need  them  quickly. 

This  is  where  the  women  come  in.    This  is  their  business. 

Women  are  the  most  important  half  of  the  world  because, 
■  as  mothers,  they  have  most  to  do  with  the  direct  improvement 
i:  of  the  race.  //  this  power  were  clearly  understood,  and  rightly 
\\  used,  they  could  re-make  the  human  race  in  three  generations. 


First  an  absolute  ban  on  marrying  the  diseased  and  the  de- 
generate. 

Then,  a  swift  and  thorough  education  of  boys  and  girls  to 
see  the  responsibility,  the  power,  the  splendid  hope,  of  a  clean 
new  race. 

In  the  first  generation  there  would  not  be  so  many  marriages 
nor  so  many  babies  born,  but  those  born  would  be  of  far  better 
quality,  and  would  not  die  off  so  fast.  The  second  generation 
would  have  a  better  start,  be  stronger,  clearer  minded,  and  the 
third  would  be  able  easily  to  keep  up  to  a  standard  which  seems 
to  us  wildly  Utopian. 

But  all  this  calls  for  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  women. 

When  we  see  the  fat,  hobbling  little  creatures  whose  chief 
ambition  is  not  to  have  a  shiny  nose,  it  is  hard  to  remember 
the  brave  women  heroes  of  the  war,  the  strong  women  workers 
of  the  world:  the  wise,  loving  mothers  and  teachers,  who  are 
the  real  women. 

Women's  Place  In  the  World 

To  rebuild  this  world  and  make  it  better,  so  that  it  will 
stay,  we  need  better  men.  To  make  better  men  we  must  have 
better  women.  Those  women  are  here  now.  To  them  we  must 
look  to  give  us  the  new  world.  They  must  face  life  from  an 
entirely  new  angle. 

Their  lamentable  position  as  a  race  of  house-servants  must 
be  changed  forever.  No  nobler  race  will  ever  be  produced  from 
a  monotonous  motherhood  of  cooks  and  chambermaids. 

Neither  will  it  come  from  these  pitiful  "  radicals,"  who 
imagine  that,  by  giving  way  to  the  same  old  weaknesses  men 
have  always  desired  in  them,  they  are  doing  something  "  new." 

Women  are  not  made  for  the  pleasure  nor  for  the  service 
of  men. 

They  are  made  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  human  relations  in 
art,  science,  industry,  education,  government — every  form  of 
social  function ;  and  as  women,  they  are  made,  like  all  females, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  species.  As  race-builders  it  is  for 
them  rigidly  to  select  their  mates,  to  base  love  on  a  higher 
standard  than  dependents  can  dream  of. 

Such  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  women  means  a  great  many 
changes  in  the  machinery  of  living. 

We  say  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the  state.  We  say  the 
family  rests  on  the  home.  We  say  the  home  requires  woman  to 
stay  in  it,  all  the  time.    So  there  you  are! 

But  suppose  these  things  are  not  so? 

The  individual  is  the  unit  of  the  state.  We  are  born,  like 
other  monogamous  animals,  into  the  family  relation.  We  grow 
up  out  of  the  family  into  the  state. 

The  family  rests  on  the  state.  It  has  not  rested  on  the 
home  since  industry  first  left  it.  If  father  dies  it  "  breaks  up 
the  family,"  unless  mother  can  establish  connections  with  the 
real  economic  base  outside. 

The  home  will  never  be  safe,  satisfying,  beneficial  to  all  of 
us  until  mother  comes  out  of  it  and  does  her  duty  for  homes  in 
general  instead  of  selfishly  working  for  hers  only. 

Domestic  industry  means  the  everlasting  restriction  of  most 
women  to  the  grade  of  house-servants.  The  few  who  escape  it 
do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  permanently  poorer  classes  to  fur- 
nish servants. 

All  women  must  rise  above  this  grade. 

That  requires  the  professionalizing  of  all  industry  now 
practised  as  "  domestic." 


I 
I 
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Do  We  Want  Chaos  or  Progress 
As  a  Result  of  the  War 

BY  HENRY  H.  KLEIN 

Author  of  "Standard  Oil  or  The  People?"  "Bankrupting  a  Great  City," 
and  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Accounts  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

WHAT  has  America  learned  from  the  great  war?  AVhat 
have  we  learned  from  conditions  in  Europe  following 
the  war?  Russia  is  in  chaos,  Germany  has  civil  strife, 
and  revolution  is  rife  in  other  countries.  Hunger  stalks  through 
Europe  and  labor  programs  are  being  put  forth  to  wrest  from 
capital  a  full  share  of  the  fi-uits  of  toil.  Reconstruction  is 
taking  shape.  True,  it  is  chaotic,  but  conditions  will  change. 
The  state  of  society  is  the  same  throughout  the  world.  Amer- 
ica's isolation  is  only  geographic.  The  President's  trip  to 
Europe  has  brought  this  nation  closer  to  the  old  world. 

Along  what  lines  will  reconstruction  in  America  take  shape? 
Will  colleges  continue  to  be  subsidized  and  newspapers  con- 
trolled ;  will  ministers  still  preach  to  comfort  those  who  support 
them;  will  the  Beef  Trust  and  other  monopolies  continue  to 
gouge  for  profit,  and  will  those  who  control  them  continue  to 
draw  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  while  the  people 
suffer  for  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing?  That  state  of 
society  is  no  longer  endurable  in  this  country,  A  change  is 
necessary.  This  nation  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  desirable  that  a  few  should  draw  the  bulk  of  profits 
and  control  the  wealth  of  the  country.  When  Rome  reached 
that  stage,  society  began  to  decay,  and  the  "  slaves  "  overran 
the  capital  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Every  excessive  private  fortune  is  a  menace  to  every  normal 
fortune.  Those  with  excessive  wealth  seek  only  further  gain. 
There  is  no  excuse  or  justification  for  a  Morgan  or  Harriman, 
a  Schiff  or  Guggenheim  having  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
million  dollars  each,  nor  is  there  excuse  for  excessive  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  minors  or  other  incompetent  heirs.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  owns  about  two  billion  dollars  and  enjoys  an 
income  of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  this  state  of  society  is  wrong. 

Are  We  Willing  to  Reason  ? 

What  is  the  remedy  and  how  will  we  be  able  to  avoid  the 
chaos  that  afflicts  Europe?  Without  a  remedy  Europe's  condi- 
tion will  be  duplicated  in  this  country.  Shall  we  permit  those 
who  preach  violence  to  lead  us?  Shall  we  permit  class  hatred 
to  develop?  Of  shall  we  use  our  heads  to  effect  a  cure  that 
will  save  us  from  turmoil  and  strife?  Most  persons  in  the 
United  States  can  read  and  write  and  might  be  made  to  think 
while  millions  in  Europe  are  illiterate,  particularly  in  Russia. 
The  people  of  Europe  are  responding  with  violence  to  the  call 
of  hunger  and  to  the  discontent  that  is  spreading.  Bolshevism 
has  caused  the  death  of  many  persons  of  moderate  means,  no 
distinction  being  made  between  those  of  slight  or  excessive 
fortune. 

Does  America  want  a  bloody  class  war?  Does  it  want  dis- 
order to  arise  out  of  hunger  and  hard  times?  What  are  we 
doing  to  meet  the  condition  of  unemployment  that  is  growing? 
What  is  being  done  to  bring  down  the  price  of  food?  Do  those 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  see  the  danger  or  are  they  willing  to 
drift? 

The  government  has  vast  areas  of  tillable  land  which  it 


gave  to  railroads,  and  which  could  be  distributed  to  soldiers. 
Many  of  those  returning  from  France  have  learned  farming. 
Why  not  advance  them  money  and  credit  to  raise  crops  and 
build  houses?  Why  not  start  road  building  throughout  the 
country  so  that  freight  transportation  by  motor  truck  might 
be  advanced?  Why  not  build  new  cities  along  new  railroad 
lines  and  draw  off  some  of  the  excess  population  from  the 
larger  cities? 

The  utra-radicals  preach  class  war  as  the  only  way  out  of 
the  economic  dilemma.  They  say  the  poor  must  be  set  against 
the  rich  and  that  the  present  state  of  society  must  be  over- 
thrown. Theirs  is  a  doctrine  that  leads  straight  to  slaughter 
because  those  that  have  will  not  yield  without  a  struggle.  It  is 
untliinkable  that  the  people  of  America  will  answer  this  mad 
call.  It  will  lead  only  to  Russian  chaos.  It  is  unthinkable  also 
that  a  handful  of  men  should  be  permitted  to  control  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  and  draw  the  bulk  of  revenue  therefrom.  Such  a 
condition  must  be  corrected.  In  a  republic  (^res  publica — the 
public  thing)  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  have  enough  wealth 
to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  being.  Private  for- 
tunes should  be  limited.  The  principle  of  limitation  has  beer 
applied  through  the  ages. 

Opens  Way  to  Public  Ownership 

If  private  fortunes  are  limited  so  that  the  surplus  or  excess 
goes  back  to  society,  the  government,  representing  all  the 
people,  becomes  the  principal  stockholder  and  bondholder  in  all 
trust  corporations.  The  government  does  not  need  excessive 
profits  from  its  holdings,  so  the  cost  of  commodities  is  reduced. 
It  needs  only  normal  income  for  administration. 

If  private  fortunes  are  limited,  say  to  ten  or  twenty  million 
dollars,  all  in  excess  of  that  sum  held  by  each  individual  goes  to 
the  government.  In  this  way  the  government  obtains  possession 
of  a  vast  amount  of  national,  state  and  city  bonds,  of  stocks 
and  bonds  and  other  securities  of  industrial  corporations, 
banks,  railroads  and  other  public  utilities  and  it  obtains  pos- 
session of  a  large  share  of  wealth  held  in  every  other  form, 
including  real  estate.  The  government  could  transfer  its  hold- 
ings in  local  utilities  to  the  cities  and  states  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  it  could  transfer  its  holdings  of  state  and  city 
bonds  to  the  communities  which  issued  them.  In  this  way  these 
evidences  of  debt  could  be  cancelled. 

There  is  a  limit  to  everytliing  in  life  except  wealth-accumu- 
lation. There  is  a  limit  even  to  life  itself.  Why  not  imitate  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients?  Why  not  answer  the  cry  of  to-day 
with  the  conduct  of  other  times?  We  cannot  attempt  a  literal 
redistribution  such  as  Lycurgus  made  in  Sparta  about  nine 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  nor  can  we  apply  the  more  modern 
efforts  of  Solon  in  Athens  four  hundred  years  later.  Neither 
method  of  reform  is  applicable  to-day.  Nor  need  we  attempt 
a  redistribution  like  the  Jews  in  Biblical  times,  who  restored 
property  to  first-owners  every  fifty  years  and  celebrated  the 
event  with  a  jubilee  feast.  We  can  undertake  a  scientific  redis- 
tribution which  leaves  property  where  it  is,  but  transfers  owner- 
ship from  the  few  to  the  many  without  upsetting  the  affairs  of 
the  day.  Public  ownership  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  thej 
race.  Private  ownership  of  the  essential  products  of  life  is  a; 
menace  to  human  existence.  A  new  state  of  society  must  be 
born  and  it  cannot  be  modeled  on  the  old  lines. 

Since  the  aggregate  of  wealth  is  limited,  a  man's  value  to; 
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society  must  be  limited.  That  limit  ought  to  be  applied. 
Besides,  no  man  can  earn  more  than  a  certain  sum  legitimately 
in  a  lifetime.  The  Rockefeller  fortune  is  a  monument  to 
infamous  business  practice  and  inordinate  greed.  At  one  time 
Rockefeller's  donations  were  spumed  as  "  tainted."  To-day 
the  "  taint  "  is  off  liis  wealth  because  of  a  slackened  moral  fiber. 
The  Foundation  donates  Rockefeller  funds  largely  out  of  what 
it  saves  in  taxes. 

Will  America  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  world?  Will  it  by 
example  save  the  human  race  from  self-destruction?  Will  it 
spread  its  enlightenment  to  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  enforce  a  program  that  will  restore  economic  freedom  and 
prosperity  to  all?  WUl  it  point  the  way  for  real  reform  or 
will  it  undertake  to  palaver  until  too  late?  Do  we  want  chaos 
or  real  reform  in  America? 

Cleveland  "Conductorettes"  and 
the  Labor  Unions 

BY  GERTRUDE  BARNUM 

Assistant  Chief  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service,  Federal  Department 

of  Labor. 

ONE  of  the  most  conspicuous  reconstruction  disputes 
in  the  country  is  that  concerning  the  rights  of  women 
street-car  conductors  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  the  War 
Labor  Board  has  rendered  a  decision  which  Miss  Van  Kleeck, 
Director  of  the  Women  in  Industry  Service,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  is  citing  in  public  speech  and  press  as  an 
example  of  "  reaction,"  and  against  which  various  State 
Women  Suffrage  Associations  are  calling  protest  meetings.  The 
history  of  the  dispute  follows. 

Women  had  not  been  employed  on  Cleveland  street-car  lines 
prior  to  the  war;  by  custom  it  had  been  established  that  the 
job  of  the  conductor  was  a  man's  job.  In  May,  1918,  when  a 
standing  trade  agreement  was  open  for  discussion  and  possible 
revision,  the  President  of  the  street  railroad  company  informed 
representatives  of  the  union  that  additional  concessions  might 
be  made  to  the  union,  provided  the  men  would  agree  to  the 
employment  of  women  as  conductors  on  the  lines.  Nothing 
came  of  this,  however,  and  there  never  was  anything  added  in 
the  agreement  to  over-ride  the  previous  custom  and  under- 
standing that  men  only  should  be  employed.  The  matter  of 
the  employment  of  women  never  had  been  threshed  out ;  how- 
ever, it  was  generally  understood  that  the  men  would  not  con- 
sider it  fair  to  introduce  women  without  a  thorough  thresh- 
ing out  of  this  question  with  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  trade 
union  policies  and  standards. 

On  August  23,  1918,  in  three  Cleveland  newspapers  ap- 
peared an  advertisement  for  women  conductors  for  the  cars. 
After  this  had  run  for  a  week  it  was  changed  to  read  "  men  and 
women  "  for  motormcn  and  conductors,  and  later  still  was 
changed  to  two  separate  advertisements  for  "  women  for  con- 
ductors "  and  "  men  for  motormen  and  conductors,"  and  in  all, 
160  women  conductors  were  employed. 

The  effort  of  the  Company  to  introduce  women  on  the  cars 
in  this  manner  resulted  in  much  bad  feeling  among  the 
employees.  This  feeling  was  intensified  by  claims  of  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  women,  which  nullified  the  seniority  clause 
in  the  Company's  contract  with  the  men,  and  in  other  ways 


offered  special  inducements  for  women  conductors.  For  exam- 
ple, the  men  claim  that  one  reason  which  prevented  men  from 
accepting  positions  as  conductors  was  a  provision  that  they 
should  serve  ten  days,  while  being  trained,  without  pay.  This 
ten-day  period,  they  say,  was  shortened  in  the  case  of  women, 
and  other  special  consideration  was  shown  them. 

The  Company  answered  by  declaring  that  the  reason  for 
employing  women  was  that  there  were  not  enough  men  avail- 
able. The  union  denied  this  emphatically  and  this  point  became 
the  prime  issue  between  them,  the  union  claiming  that  there 
were  plenty  of  available  and  suitable  men  willing  to  take  posi- 
tions as  conductors  on  terms  being  offered  to  women.  An  agent 
of  the  conciliation  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
unable  to  adjust  the  difficulty. 

After  various  fruitless  parleys  back  and  forth,  the  union 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  company  stating  that  if  the  company 
would  not  agree  to  remove  the  women,  the  male  employees  would 
go  on  strike  September  4,  at  2  P.  M. 

Meanwhile,  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  send  investigators  (not  mediators)  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Company  or  the  men  were  right  on  the  prime 
question  in  dispute,  namely :  whether  or  not  there  were  suitable 
men  available ;  and  two  investigators  were  sent  from  the  Investi- 
gation Service  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  this  one  ques- 
tion. These  agents  were  from  a  Service  which  had  no  authority 
to  do  anything  except  to  investigate  and  they  were  instructed 
simply  to  find  the  facts  as  to  whether  there  were  or  were  not  men 
available  for  car  conductors  in  Cleveland  street  cars.  However, 
upon  their  arrival  in  Cleveland  September  6,  they  were  asked  by 
telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  were  authorized  by 
the  Director  of  the  Investigation  Service  to  include  another 
matter  in  their  inquiry :  namely,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  the 
car  service  to  hold  the  women  conductors  on  duty  pending  the 
investigation  regarding  "  available  men."  That  made  two  points 
for  investigation.  First,  was  it  necessary  for  the  public  good 
to  keep  women  on  pending  the  investigation  of  "  men  available." 
Second,  "  were  there  available  men." 

The  agents  from  the  investigation  service  decided  on  the 
first  point,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  service  to  keep  women 
on  duty  pending  the  investigation  of  the  second  point  (and  for 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter)  :  and  decided  on  the  second  point 
that  there  were  enough  men  available  for  street  car  service,  as 
shown  by  the  Company's  own  employment  office  books. 

These  agents  from  the  investigation  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  never  were  asked,  nor  authorized,  to  decide  on 
questions  of  policy,  or  "  rights  "  of  women  workers.  Such 
questions  distinctly  belonged  to  services  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment which  deal  with  questions  of  policy  and  with  the  adjudi- 
cation of  industrial  disputes. 

How  the  Issue  Was  Muddled 

The  friends  of  the  railway  company  and  the  press  pro- 
ceeded to  muddle  the  issue  with  headlines  in  newspapers  of  the 
state  and  with  mass  meetings  protesting  against  the  great  injus- 
tice done  to  the  women  who  had  come  to  their  country's  call  to 
"  do  their  bit."  Unfortunately  the  women  suffragists  were  also 
muddled  on  the  issue,  and  with  sounding  brass  and  modern 
megaphones  publicly  bewailed  the  great  wrong  done  to  the 
"  conductorettes."  It  apparently  never  occurred  to  any  of  the 
conductorettes,  or  to  their  suffragist  supporters  to  get  clear 
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on  what  had  transpired  and  focus  their  efforts  upon  getting  the 
right  Federal  service  to  work  upon  the  question  of  the  policy 
of  employing  women,  or  the  question  of  the  "  rights  of  women  " 
in  the  street  railway  industry.  There  were  many  tears  shed 
because  women  were  not  given  a  hearing  by  the  investigators, 
who  had  no  right  to  hold  hearings  and  no  occasion  for  holding 
hearings,  because  they  found  the  facts  they  were  sent  for  right 
on  the  books  of  the  Company.  Because  the  names  of  the  investi- 
gators were  *'  foreign  "  they  were  branded  throughout  Ohio 
and  in  many  other  states  as  pro-German  or  Bolshevik,  a  sad 
joke,  as  both  were  most  patriotic  Americans,  women  suffragists, 
and  in  favor  of  letting  women  undertake  any  jobs  they  desire 
to  attempt,  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

After  befuddling  the  issue  in  this  manner  and  clamoring  for 
a  rehearing  on  this  question  of  woman's  rights,  when  no  first 
hearing  on  tliis  question  ever  had  been  called  for,  the  friends  of 
the  street  railway  Company  and  the  conservative  press,  and  the 
Suffragists  succeeded  in  getting  what  they  clamored  for — a 
rehearing — before  the  War  Labor  Board,  which  meant  the  same 
old  point — the  "  necessity  "  of  employing  women.  And  the 
verdict  was  that  women  conductors  are  not  now  necessary  in 
Cleveland  because  men  are  returning  from  the  front,  but  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  time  was  allowed  the  Company  to  hold  its 
women  conductors  on  duty.  Another  hearing  now  has  been 
granted  the  Association  of  Women  Car  Conductors,  and  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Walsh  will  argue  the  case  for  the  women. 

Among  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  agents 
wf  the  investigation  service  were  the  following: 

Between  January  1,  1918,  and  September  7,  1918,  the  com- 

NEW  YORK  LABOR  PARTY 

SHIP  AND  WAR 

FOLLOWING  the  lead  of    the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  New  York  City  trade-unionists  have  decided  to 
cut  loose  from  all  other  political  parties  and  form  a 
Labor  Party.    At  a  convention  composed  of  598  delegates, 
representing  500,000  trade-unionists,  which  was  in  session  two 
days,  the  following  platform  was  adopted : 

If  we,  tlie  workers,  are  to  enjoy  freedom  and  embrace  our 
full  opportunities  in  the  new  nation  about  to  emerge  out  of  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the  great  world  conflict  now  closed, 
it  behooves  labor  to  formulate  its  own  program  of  fundamental, 
social,  economic  and  political  change  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent American  Labor  party  to  carry  out  that  program. 

If  we  are  to  escape  from  the  decay  of  civilization,  we  must 
insure  that  what  is  presently  to  be  built  is  a  social  order  based 
not  on  fighting,  but  on  fraternity;  not  on  competitive  struggle 
for  the  means  of  bare  life,  but  on  deUberately  planned  co- 
operation in  production  and  distribution  by  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  participate  with  hand  or  brain ;  not  on  the  inequality 
of  riches,  but  on  a  systematic  approach  toward  a  healthy  equal- 
ity of  material  circumstances  for  every  person  born  in  the 
world. 

There  should  be  no  subject  nations,  subject  races,  subject 
colonies,  subject  classes,  or  a  subject  sex:  but  in  industry  as 
well  as  in  government,  we  propose  to  build  on  that  equal  free- 
dom, that  general  consciousness  of  consent,  and  that  widest 
possible  participation  in  power,  both  economic  and  political 
which  is  characteristic  of  democracy. 

Vie,  therefore,  favor  as  the  tentative  platform  of  the  Labor 
party  the  following  program: 

The  immediate  restoration  of  all  fmidamental  political  rights 
— free  speech,  free  press,  free  assemblage,  and  free  worship ; 
the  removal  of  all  war  time  restraints  upon  the  interchange  of 


pany's  own  employment  agency  was  able  to  hire  a  total  of  1,142 
men,  and  lost  1,273  men.  Of  these  lost  men,  908  quit,  191  were 
discharged,  tliirteen  died,  two  were  promoted  to  office  positions 
and  only  159  joined  the  United  States  forces.  From  the  com- 
pany's figures,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  some  other  reason 
than  going  to  the  front  accounted  for  the  lack  of  men  workers 
on  the  street  cars. 

The  men  claim  that  the  real  reason  the  company  desires 
women  conductors  is  that  they  are  not  well  versed  in  trade 
unionism  and  are  more  "  tractable,"  i.e.,  less  likely  to  make  a 
firm  stand  for  trade  union  principles.  The  union  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  women  applying  for  the  positions 
never  had  done  anything  whatever  to  help  raise  the  standards 
in  the  street  railway  industry  or  in  any  other  industry.  They 
did  not  tr}'  to  come  into  the  industry  through  the  "  front 
door,"  i.e.,  through  the  union.  But  at  a  time  when  the  union 
and  the  compan}^  were  hot  in  dispute,  the  women  came  in  with- 
out any  "  hearing  "  given  to  the  union's  side  of  the  controversy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  this  reconstruction  dispute  is 
finally  settled,  the  sentimental  women  friends  of  the  "  poor 
working  girl  "  will  have  learned  to  insist  upon  one  point  upon 
which  depends  the  future  welfare  of  working  women,  working 
men,  families  of  workers  and  the  general  public.  When  women 
seek  to  enter  an  industry  because  of  high  standards  there  which 
have  cost  the  unions  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  sacrifice  and 
struggle,  the  women  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  enter  that 
industry  by  the  "  front  door,"  that  is,  by  applying  for  mem- 
bership in  the  union  at  once  and  applying  for  the  job  through 
the  union. 

DEMANDS  PUBLIC  OWNER 
-REFERENDUM 

ideas  and  tlif  movement  of  people  among  communities  and 
nations,  and  the  liberation  of  all  persons  held  in  prison  or 
indicted  under  charges  due  to  their  championship  of  the  rights 
of  labor  or  their  patriotic  insistence  upon  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  constitution,  and  the  restoration  to  them  of 
their  political  and  civil  rights. 

It  is  imperative  that  suitable  provisions  against  being  sud- 
denly turned  adrift  without  resources  should  be  made,  not  only 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  also  for  the  millions  of  workers 
in  munition  works  and  other  trades  who  will  be  discharged 
long  before  most  of  the  army  can  be  disbanded,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  we  demand  that  the  Federal  governmental  agencies 
undertake  the  scientific  replacement  of  soldiers  and  workers 
back  to  their  jobs. 

The  public  utilities  taken  over  by  the  government  as  a 
war  necessity  should  be  permanently  retained.  Other  public 
utilities  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  successful  reorganiza- 
tion of  industry  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
We,  therefore,  favor  the  municipal,  state  and  national  owner- 
ship of  all  public  utilities,  such  as  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, mines,  stock  yards,  grain  elevators,  irrigation  dams 
and  water  power  plants,  unused  lands,  and  the  War  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  reestablish  a  merchant  marine,  and  that 
it  be  democratically  managed  by  the  workers. 

Reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  to  a  just  level  immediately, 
and  as  a  permanent  policy,  by  the  development  of  cooperation 
and  the  elimination  of  wasteful  methods,  parasitical  middle- 
men and  all  profiteering  in  the  creation  and  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry  and  agriculture,  in  order  that  the  actual 
producers  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  the  systematic 
stimulation  and  encouragement  by  the  government  of  agricul- 
ture and  stock  raising. 

Democratic  control  of  industry  and  commerce   for  the 
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general  good  by  those  who  work  with  hand  and  brain,  and  the 
elimination  of  autocratic  domination  of  the  forces  of  produc- 
tion either  by  selfish  private  interests  or  bureaucratic  agents 
of  government.  The  equitable  sharing  of  the  proceeds  among 
all  who  participate  in  any  capacity,  and  only  among  these, 
and  the  adoption  in  particular  services  and  occupation  of  those 
systems  and  methods  of  administration  and  control  that  may 
be  found  in  practice  best  to  promote,  not  profiteering,  but 
public  interest. 

Education  being  the  keystone  to  democracy,  we  favor  the 
following : 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  department  of  education  the  head  of 
which  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

(2)  The  administration  of  local  educational  systems  by 
elective  and  paid  boards  of  education. 

(3)  College  and  university  training  free  to  all  who  are 
qualified. 

(4)  Democratization  of  education  in  public  schools  and 
universities  and  public  libraries  through  the  participation  of 
labor  and  the  organized  teachers  and  librarians  in  the  deter- 
mination of  new  methods,  policies  and  program  in  this  funda- 
mental field.  That  we  extend  the  principle  of  free  public 
instruction  and  the  furnishing  of  free  text  books  to  colleges 
and  universities. 

To  avoid  during  the  readjustment  period  the  national  waste 
that  would  come  from  the  idleness  of  millions  of  men  we 
recommend  that  the  nation,  the  states  and  the  municipalities 
undertake  at  standard  rate  of  wages  and  hours  engineering 
projects  of  national  magnitude  wliich  would  give  employment 
to  discharged  soldiers  and  displaced  civilian  labor  and  thereby 
permanently  enhance  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation, 
such  projects  as:  Utilization  of  water  power;  development  of 
irrigation,  canals  and  ports ;  road  building ;  government  hous- 
ing; reforestation,  and  reclamation  of  arid  and  desert  land. 

We  favor  the  universal  enforcement  of  an  American  mini- 
mum of  living,  which  is  to  secure  to  every  member  of  the 
community,  in  good  time  and  bad  alike  (and  not  only  to  the 
strong  and  able,  the  well  born  or  the  fortunate),  all  the  requi- 
sites of  healtliy  life  and  worthy  citizenship.  And  as  prac- 
tical measures  toward  the  carrying  out  of  this  minimum  we 
include  the  following: 

A.  Minimum  Wage  Law.  We  hold  that  every  adult  worker 
should  be  guaranteed  a  basis  wage  sufficient  to  provide  all 
requirements  for  a  full  development  of  bodj',  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  to  aid  in  promoting  such  a  just  condition  we  demand 
that  in  all  industry  a  democratic  board  of  adjustment  shall  be 
created,  composed  equally  of  representatives  of  workers  and 
employers  to  (1)  establish  a  standard  wage  based  upon  the 
average  cost  of  supporting  a  family  of  five  persons. 

B.  The  Standard  Working  Week  and  Working  Day.  A 
standard  working  week  shall  not  exceed  44  hours,  and  a  stan- 
dard work  day  of  eight  hours,  further  to  be  reduced  when 
necessary  to  minimize  unemployment. 

C.  Right  to  Organize.  The  establishment  by  law  of  the 
imqualified  right  of  the  workers  whether  in  private  or  Federal, 
state  or  municipal  employ,  to  organize  and  to  deal  collectively 
with  their  employers  through  such  representatives  of  their 
unions  as  they  choose  and  the  legal  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  worker  has  a  property  right  to  his  job. 

D.  Social  Insurance.  To  provide  protection  for  the  work- 
ers by  state  insurance  against  accidents,  disease,  unemployment 
and  old  age,  and  the  continuation  after  the  war  of  soldier's 
and  sailor's  insurance ;  extension  of  such  life  insurance,  by  the 
government  without  profit,  to  all  men  and  women. 

E.  Labor  Latvs.  The  enforcement  and  improvement  to  a 
uniform  standard  throughout  the  states  of  all  factory  laws, 
child  labor  laws,  laws  protecting  women. 

The  war  being  over,  we  demand  the  elimination  of  all 
military  training  from  all  educational  institutions  except  the 
regularly  established  governmental  military  and  naval  school. 

Complete  equality  of  men  and  women  in  government  and 
industry,  with  fullest  enfranchisement  of  women  and  equal 
pay  for  men  and  women  doing  equal  work,  limitation  of  hours 
for  women  employed  in  industry,  prevention  of  night  work 


and  the  establishment  of  proper  standards  for  the  protection 
of  their  health  and  safety  throughout  the  Union. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  humanitarian  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  as  is  especially  evidenced  by  the  recent  Child 
Labor  decision,  we  favor  the  curbing  of  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 

We  oppose  any  form  of  prohibition,  curtailing  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  individual. 

Representation  of  labor  in  proportion  to  its  voting  strength 
in  all  departments  of  government  and  upon  all  government 
commissions  and  agencies  of  demobilization  and  reconstruction. 

No  war  shall  be  declared  by  the  government  prior  to  a 
referendum  vote  of  all  voters  of  the  country. 

We  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  any  form  of  universal  com- 
pulsory military  training  in  time  of  peace. 

To  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  liquidate  the  public  debt 
arising  out  of  the  war,  to  carry  on  all  public  works  and  im- 
provements and  to  render  financial  assistance  to  certain  projects 
upon  which  the  economic  future  of  the  country  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  peojile  will  necessarily  depend,  we  favor  (a)  100 
per  cent  tax  on  all  annual  individual  incomes  above  $100,000, 
and  in  addition,  taxation  to  eliminate  excessive  inheritances, 
(b)  a  progressive  increase  in  taxes  upon  all  profits,  unearned 
increments  and  incomes,  (c)  the  use  of  public  profits  from 
nationally-owned  utilities  and  resources,  and  the  use  of  revenue 
derived  from  a  system  of  taxation  on  land  values  which  will 
stimulate  rather  than  retard  production. 

We  indorse  the  program  of  peace  aims  and  guarantees  for 
world  democracy  contained  in  the  14  points  enunciated  by  our 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples, we  demand  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  to  Ireland.  We  further  demand  that  our  gov- 
ernment refrain  from  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Russia,  or  any  other  country,  and  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  tlie  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  from  Russia.  We 
favor  the  efforts  to  make  the  peace  of  the  world  permanent  by 
the  establishing  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

Supplementing  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  make  that 
instrument  of  international  democracy  vitally  effective  for 
humanity,  we  favor  a  league  of  the  workers  of  all  nations 
pledged  and  organized  to  enforce  the  destruction  of  autocracy, 
militarism  and  economic  imperialism  throughout  the  world  and 
to  establish  an  international  labor  standard  to  bring  about 
worldwide  disarmament  and  open  diplomacy,  to  the  end  that 
tliere  shall  be  no  more  kings  and  no  more  wars. 

North  Dakota  Showing  the  Way 
in  America 

THE  industrial  program  presented  by  the  Nonpartisan 
League  to  the  North  Dakota  Legislature,  which  the 
league  controls,  contemplates  the  investment  of  $7,000,- 
000  by  the  state  to  establish  a  system  of  terminal  elevators  and 
flour  mills.  It  is  also  proposed  so  to  revise  the  state's  tax 
laws  that  taxation  will  be  largely  shifted  from  personal  prop- 
erty to  corporations,  incomes  and  land. 

The  state's  new  industrial  undertakings  are  to  center 
around  a  new  state  bank,  the  capital  of  which  is  to  be 
$2,000,000,  and  into  which  all  state  funds  are  to  be  deposited. 
This  is  said  to  insure  deposits  of  $25,000,000.  Private  de- 
posits made  in  the  bank  are  not  to  be  taxed  by  the  state.  The 
bank  will  lend  money  to  farmers.  Idle  land  is  to  be  assessed 
at  100  per  cent  of  its  face  value,  while  land  under  cultivation 
is  to  be  assessed  at  only  50  per  cent.  No  tax  is  to  be  levied 
upon  farm  buildings,  nor  upon  buildings  in  cities  worth  less 
than  $3,500,  but  if  they  exceed  that  figure,  tax  must  be  paid 
upon  the  entire  valuation. 
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ENGLISH    WRITER    TELLS    WHY   BRITISH    PLAN  OF 
SUPER-PRODUCTION   CAN'T  SUCCEED 

^fWe  are  sure  our' readers  must  have  read  with  interest  the  article  we  printed  last  month  by  a  writer  in  "  The 
New  Age"  published  in  London,  on  the  British  plan  for  super-production.  Here  is  even  a  more  interesting  article 
by  the  same  writer  and  from  the  same  publication.  The  article  is  interesting,  not  alone  because  it  is  so  well  reasoned 
and  so  well  expressed,  but  because  it  foreshadows  the  fierce  trade-rivalry  that  will  follow  the  war. 


WE  have  already  seen  that  the  mot  d'ordre  of  the  new 
government  is  super-production.  The  economic 
powers  that  are  behind  poHtics  may  be  assumed 
to  have  come  to  the  resolution  to  give  individualist  capitalism 
its  last  and  final  trial.  The  circumstances,  moreover,  are  in 
many  respects  exceedingly  auspicious.  Germany  has  for 
the  time  being,  ceased  to  be  a  competitor  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  the  resources  of  mechanical  production  have  been 
enormously  developed;  and  simultaneously  vast  new  areas  of 
the  world  have  been  thrown  open  to  capitalist  exploitation. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  in  prospect  of  the  new  Eldorado, 
our  capitalist  classes  should  feel  the  elation  of  their  anticipated 
wealth,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  be  inspired  to  promises  of  an 
almost  generous  character.  The  war-debt,  they  say,  will  be  a 
mere  bagatelle  to  pay  off  out  of  their  immense  resources ;  and 
as  for  wages  and  the  welfare  of  labor  in  general,  they  are  not 
merely  willing  but  anxious  to  promise  the  maximum  to  every- 
body. On  condition  that  labor  will  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
super-producers,  the  latter  for  their  part  are  ready  to  promise 
labor  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  share  in  the  proceeds. 

The  government,  it  is  expected,  will  do  its  part;  and  its 
part  is  clearly  defined.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claims  to  have 
stood  behind  the  army  in  its  defence  against  Prussianism — never 
initiating  military  policy,  but  only  supporting  and  implement- 
ing it — so,  it  is  understood,  his  new  government  will  stand 
behind  our  captains  of  industry  in  their  exploitation  of  the  new 
world.  They  are  to  retain  their  initiative,  their  private  enter- 
prise, their  individual  responsibility,  while  he  and  the  goveni- 
ment  are  to  back  them  with  all  the  resources  of  political  author- 
ity. In  this  way  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  become 
richer,  more  powerful  and  more  generally  contented  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. 

It  seems  a  ipity  to  shatter  such  a  dream,  even  though  it  be 
a  dream  of  covetousness.  Nevertheless,  we  must  continue  to 
address  our  critical  questions  to  its  authors.  Let  us  ask  upon 
the  present  occasion  what  are  the  known  and  certain  conditions 
of  super-production,  and  call  upon  the  current  Financial  Review 
of  Reviews  for  a  reply. 

What  Super-Production  Requires 

The  conditions  of  super-production,  says  a  competent  writer 
in  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  are  three; — control  of 
ample  supplies  of  raw  material ;  an  abundance  of  cheap,  skilled 
labor;  and  good  financial  and  commercial  organization  or,  as  we 
may  paraphrase  them,  control  of  raw  material,  of  labor,  and 
of  markets.  These  conditions  are  certainly  indispensable,  and 
they  appear  superficially  to  be  simple  and  easily  obtainable ; 
but  let  us  see  what  they  involve. 

The  control  of  raw  materials  involves,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, something  approaching  a  monopoly  of  the  sources  of 
supply;  in  other  words,  the  exclusion  of  competitors  from  the 


area  under  our  control.  And  much  the  same  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  control  of  the  selling-market. 

The  desideratum  of  an  abundance  of  cheap  skilled  labor, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  in  contradiction  of  the  claims  of  super- 
capitalism  that  in  addition  to  creating  wealth  for  capital,  labor 
is  also  to  become  wealthy.  But  by  no  means,  we  fear,  are  these 
claims  and  conditions  to  be  reconciled ;  for  if  it  be  the  fact  that 
an  indispensable  condition  of  successful  super-production  is  aa 
abundance  of  cheap  labor  (and  we  do  not,  of  course,  dispute 
the  authority  quoted),  then  labor  cannot  expect  to  be  at  once 
cheap  and  well-paid.  One  or  other  of  the  two  statements  in  the 
case  is  incorrect;  either  labor  in  the  cause  of  super-production 
must  be  cheap,  or  it  is  not  to  be  cheap.  Which  it  is  to  be  we 
have  no  doubt. 

Stumbling -Blocks  in  the  Way 

But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration  inseparable  from 
the  conditions  involved  in  super-production.  What  of  the 
control  established  as  regards  both  raw  materials  and  markets? 
If  we  were  the  only  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  or, 
again,  if  the  areas  of  supply  and  sale  to  be  brought  under  our 
monopoly  left  the  rest  of  the  world  an  ample  field  for  exploita- 
tion, or,  finally,  if  there  were  no  other  country  of  equal  power 
with  our  own  and  equally  intent  upon  super-production,  and 
having,  therefore,  the  same  conditions  to  fulfil  as  are  laid  down 
in  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews — then,  perhaps,  leaving  the 
quandary  of  labor  at  once  cheap  and  dear,  this  country  might 
hope  to  pursue  a  policy  of  super-production  without  encounter- 
ing more  than  the  resistance  of  nature. 

But,  in  fact,  none  of  these  pre-conditions  of  the  conditions 
of  our  super-production  can  be  regarded  as  given  in  the  actual 
problem  before  us. 

We  are  not  the  only  great  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world;  our  present  area  of  control  does  not  leave  ample  space 
for  our  competitors;  and  we  are  not  the  most  powerful  of  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  of  super-production. 

The  prerequisite  conditions  of  super-production  in  peace 
are,  therefore,  altogether  missing ;  and  we  must,  in  consequence, 
prepare,  if  we  mean  to  pursue  this  policy,  to  encounter  not 
only  obstacles  of  nature  but  obstacles  of  human  nature.  For 
human  nature,  we  may  be  sure,  having  the  power  and  the  will, 
and  being  of  the  same  mind  as  our  own,  will  not  submit  to  our 
success  without  a  struggle. 

But  what  exactly  does  this  struggle  imply  in  the  situation 
before  us.^  We  need  not,  we  hope,  anticipate  its  worst  form 
in  the  shape  of  actual  war  between  the  British  and  the  American 
super-producers — though  there  are  not  wanting  crazy  people 
in  both  countries  to  chatter  irresponsibly  even  of  such  a  calami- 
tous possibility.  But  without  actual  war,  as  we  know  very  well, 
we  can  be  at  many  of  the  costs  of  war ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
conscription,  of  armaments,  of  secret  diplomacy,  and  of  all 
the  preparations  for  war  is  a  burden  only  less  than  war  itself. 
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These  may  certainly  be  anticipated  from  an  unconsidered 
!  pursuit  by  this  country  of  the  policy  of  super-production. 
'  Two  alternatives  remain  to  such  a  prospect — always,  of 
course,  assuming  that  the  wage-system  which  is  the  actual 
parent  of  exploitation  is  to  be  continued.  One  is  Bolshevism; 
the  other  is  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  event  of  either  of 
these  conditions  being  brought  about,  the  immediate  peril  of 
war  is  averted. 

Let  us  consider  the  modus  operandi.  In  the  case  of  a 
Bolshevist  revolution,  what  clearly  happens,  amongst  a  host 
of  obscure  phenomena,  is  the  defeat,  permanent  or  temporary, 
of  the  whole  national  system  of  foreign  profiteering.  A  nation 
reduced  to  Bolshevism  is  a  nation  that  no  longer  competes  in 
the  world,  for  such  a  nation  is  powerless  to  establish  any  of 
the  conditions  indispensable  to  super-production  and,  hence, 
to  foreign  competition.  By  Bolshevism  itself,  therefore,  a 
nation  becomes  incapable  of  pursuing  a  policy  involving  com- 
petitive war;  and  thus,  for  the  time  being,  the  problem  of  war 
is  solved  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  point  out  to  our  pacifist  Bol- 
shevists that  the  danger  of  war  is  thereby  shirked  and  not  at 
bottom  abolished;  for  clearly,  if  a  nation  is  no  longer  capable 
of  exploiting  the  world,  it  is  in  the  position  of  being  exploited. 
It  may  become  the  passive  cause  of  war  even  when  it  ceases  to 
be  an  active  cause.  The  case  of  Russia  is  clear  to  demonstration 
in  this  respect.  Though  no  longer  disposed  to  foreign  exploita- 
'  tion,  Russia,  thanks  to  Bolshevism,  is  exposed  to  the  compara- 
tively easy  exploitation  of  itself.  Given  certain  contingencies 
and  Bolshevist  Russia  may  quite  well  become  the  cause  of  more 
wars  than  ever  was  Imperialist  Russia.  The  solution  of  Bolshe- 
vism is,  therefore,  no  real  solution  of  our  problem  at  all.  Wars 
would  be  rather  more  numerous  than  fewer  if  this  country  were 
to  go  Bolshevist  to-morrow. 

There  is  now  left  only  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  only  alternative  to  wVir 
on  the  one  hand  and  Bolshevism  on  the  other.  But  let  us  bq 
clear  what  the  League  of  Nations  involves ;  and  for  this  we  can 
refer  once  more  to  the  current  issue  of  the  Financial  Review 
of  Reviews.  Writing  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Future  of  Inter- 
national Finance,"  Mr.  Ellis  Powell,  a  financial  authority,  not 
only  makes  money  talk;  he  makes  it  sing.  We  are  entering, 
he  says,  the  financial  age,  in  which  political  considerations  will 
no  longer  be  supreme;  but  their  place  will  be  taken  by  indus- 
trial, economic,  and,  above  all,  by  financial  forces  of  an  inter- 
national character.  "  The  bond  of  common  financial  interests," 
he  says,  "  will  unify  where  frontiers  and  language  used  to 
sever."  International  finance  will  ignore  national  distinctions 
based  merely  on  sentimental  prejudices,  and  will,  before  long, 
"impose  moderation  even  upon  sovereign  Governments." 

International  Finance 

The  parallel  between  Mr.  Ellis  Powell's  claims  on  behalf 
of  International  Finance  and  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  too  exact  to  be  merely  coincidental ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  two 
things  are  identical.  The  emergence  of  the  proposal  to  create 
a  League  of  Nations  is  coincident  with  the  emergence  of  an 
International  Finance,  whose  political  organ  the  League  is 
destined  to  be.    The  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other. 

But  now  let  us  consider  how  our  main  problem  is  affected. 
Foreseeing  that  the  competitive  pursuit  by  England  and  Amer- 


ica of  the  common  object  of  super-production  is  certain  to  lead, 
if  not  to  actual  war,  to  a  chronic  state  of  war-preparation ;  and 
being  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  compromise  is  better  than 
dispute,  our  financial  statesmen,  of  whom  our  polititcal  states- 
men are  the  mere  spokesmen,  have  determined  on  a  policy  of 
joint  action  in  the  interests  of  International  Finance,  but  under 
the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Since  the  three  conditions 
of  super-production  are  known;  since,  moreover,  each  of  the 
three  depends  in  the  last  resort  upon  International  Finance — 
the  economic  agreement  to  be  enshrined  in  the  political  institu- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  records  the  decision  of  the  former 
competitors  henceforward  to  work  in  harmony.  In  other  words, 
Anglo-American  finance  is  to  share  and  share  alike  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  world  under  the  banner  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

What  Is  Labor  to  Do  ? 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  labor  to  under-estimate 
the  forces  behind  such  a  League  of  Nations  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  or  to  imagine  that  the  realization  of  the  League  in 
this  form  can  now  be  prevented.  Years  ago  the  opportunity 
was  open  to  labor  to  make  a  nation  before  entering  into  a 
League  of  Nations ;  in  other  words,  to  abolish  the  wage-system 
and  thus  to  make  impossible  the  union  of  the  capitalist  classes 
— which  is  what  the  League  of  Nations  will  now  be.  But  the 
opportunity  has  passed ;  and  the  only  alternative  to  the  League 
of  Capitalists  (or  International  Finance)  is  now  Bolshevism, 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  offers  us  no  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  ignored  that  in  whatever  form  the 
League  of  Nations  is  about  to  be  realized,  the  project  will  meet 
with  the  approval,  not  only  of  the  brains  of  economic  power, 
namely.  Finance,  but  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  unthinking  and 
sentimental  among  the  ranks  of  labor  and  reform.  From  Mr. 
Lansbury  to  Mr.  Massingham  the  cry  goes  up  in  unison  with 
the  representatives,  direct  and  indirect,  of  International 
Finance  that  a  League  of  Nations  must  be  established ;  and 
since,  between  them,  these  extremes  comprise  all  the  effective 
power  there  is  in  modern  society  (for  mere  thought  is,  of  course, 
negligible),  the  establishment  of  the  League  in  the  form  best 
suited  to  International  Finance  may  be  taken  as  a  practically 
accomplished  fact.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  President 
Wilson  is  reported  to  be  attending  the  Peace  Conference  for 
ths  sole  purpose  of  establishing  the  League  of  Nations ;  and  it 
is  of  even  greater  significance  that  the  Times,  in  agreement 
with  our  own  government,  has  now  recognized  the  inevitability 
of  such  a  League. 

Without  further  words  on  the  situation  as  now  revealed, 
we  may  inquire  what  is  the  proper  policy  of  Labor. If  it  can- 
not now  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  super-sovereignty  of 
International  Finance ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Bolshevism 
offers  no  means  of  escape — the  practical  conclusion  for  Labor 
is  to  make  the  best  for  itself  out  of  conditions  over  which 
fundamentally  it  has  no  control. 

Labor,  in  other  words,  must  be  prepared  to  sell  its  life  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  way,  moreover,  is  fairly  well  indicated 
in  the  programme  of  capital  itself  and  in  the  existence  of  an 
increasing  economic  and  political  power  in  the  hands  of  labor. 
Rightly  used — that  is  to  say,  with  an  intelligence  that  labor  as 
yet  shows  no  signs  even  of  appreciating — these  latter  weapons 
may  become  instruments  not  only  for  enforcing  upon  Inter- 
national Finance  its  own  programme  of  reform  for  labor,  but 
for  extending  that  programme  indefinitely. 
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Let  us  be  explicit.  What  is  it  that  the  super-producers 
leagued  as  nations  and  controlled  by  International  Finance, 
have  promised  to  labor?  We  know  it  well,  lor  the  promises 
have  been  repeated  in  a  score  of  speeches  recently :  higher  wages, 
no  unemployment,  reduced  hours  of  labor,  better  conditions, 
provision  against  sickness,  maternity,  youth,  unemployment, 
and  old  age — altogether,  in  short,  a  slaves'  paradise. 

Let  labor  see  that  it  obtains  the  price  at  least.  For  every 
increase  in  production  let  labor  demand  an  increase  of  wages 
or  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor;  and  let  the  process  of 
demand  continue  with  the  advance  of  production.  Perhaps,  in 
the  end,  labor's  demand  will  almost  equal  its  claim. 

The  situation  of  labor  under  a  regime  of  super-production 
cannot  in  any  case  be  regarded  with  optimism.  The  outstand- 
ing fact  of  recent  industry  is  its  enormous  development  of 
machinery  and  organization — the  plain  meaning  of  which  is 
the  introduction  into  an  already  over-filled  labor-market  of  a 
vast  amount  of  additional  labor. 

On  a  rough  calculation  we  have  authority  for  saying  that 
the  new  machinery  and  methods  introduced  into  this  countrt/ 
in  the  course  of  the  war  amount  to  the  equivalent  of  severaUt 
millions  of  additional  human  hands,  with  whose  competition  the 
human  hands  already  in  industry  must  in  future  compete  for 
the  commodity  by  the  sale  of  which  labor  lives,  namely,  work. 

Translate  this  addition  into  concrete  terms,  and  suppose 
that,  instead  of  so  many  machines,  so  many  millions  of  skilled 
coolies  had  been  brought  into  the  country — would  not  the  situa- 
tion of  tlie  resident  laboring  population  appear  to  be  menaced? 

Yet  in  another  form  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred ;  and 
there  are  at  this  moment  millions  more  laborers  in  England  than 
there  were  four  or  five  years  ago. 

It  will  be  replied,  however,  that  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  labor  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  that  work,  not 
merely  temporary  but  constant  work,  will  be  easily  found  for 
all  the  former  labor  and  for  all  the  labor  that  has  been  added 
to  the  sum. 

But  it  is  just  that  promise  which  we  declare  to  be  absolutely 
false.  It  cannot  possibly  be  true.  Is  it  realized  that  the  cotton 
machinery  of  Lancashire  alone  is  capable  of  producing  cotton 
goods  for  the  whole  world — that  is  to  say,  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand  which,  in  any  conceivable  circumstances,  is  likely  to 
be  made  upon  Lancashire.?  And  what,  we  ask,  is  to  happen 
when  the  world's  demand  of  Lancashire  falls  short  of  Lan- 
cashire's ability  to  supply.?  Machinery  will  not  be  scrapped, 
though  it  may  be  laid  idle.  Human  labor,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  most  certainly  be  unemployed. 

Revolutionary  Aspects  of  the 
British  Strikes 

SOME  persons  see  in  the  great  strike  that  began  the  latter 
part  of  January  on  the  Clyde  and  spread  rapidly  to  Ire- 
land and  England,  a  conscious  purpose  on  the  part  of 
workingmen  to  bring  about  revolution  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
London  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of 
Boston,  says  that  such  is  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  strike- 
leaders — more  particularly  of  the  younger  leaders.  The  policy 
of  this  group  is  said  to  be  to  take  the  profit  out  of  industry 
by  paralyzing  it  with  a  succession  of  strikes,  and  then  take 
over  the  industries  themselves.    The  London  correspondent  of 


the  New  York  Tribune  quotes  Thomas  Bell,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  real  leader  of  the  strike  in  Glasgow  as  saying : 

We  are  asking  for  a  forty-hour  week,  saying  we  need  it  to 
give  jobs  to  the  returning  soldiers.  We  say  that  because  all 
movements  must  have  a  practical  basis  to  be  supported  by  the 
ignorant. 

But  we  don't  want  a  forty-hour  week,  or  an}^  other  kind  of 
week.  If  we  negotiate  and  reach  a  settlement  then  we  will 
strike  again  for  something  which  the  employers  cannot  give, 
say,  a  thirty-hour  week. 

We  are  really  out  to  destroy  capital  and  put  power  in  the 
liands  of  the  workers.  We  care  nothing  for  the  government, 
unions,  or  any  kind  of  craft  movement  or  trade  union 
organization. 

I 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Director  of  British  Railroads,  says  the 
situation  is  not  only  bad,  but  is  bound  to  become  worse,  adding: 

The  causes  for  this  situation  are  mutual  suspicion,  distrust 
and  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  each  side  of  the  position  of  the 
other.  In  Russia  such  suspicions  produced  chaos,  which  we 
are  wise  enough  to  avoid. 

There  are  two  possible  solutions. 

One  is  to  let  labor  itself  take  over  some  of  the  great 
national  factories  now  being  sold,  and  try  to  experiment  in 
the  matter  of  co-operative  management.  I  am  not  joking,  but 
earnestly  suggest  it. 

The  other  solution  would  be  profit  sharing. 

World's    Bonded    Debt  Almost 
200  Billions 

THE  world  is  still  expending  billions  on  account  of  war, 
and  more  bonded  indebtedness  is  yet  to  be  incurred,  so  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  some  time  to  know  the  financial 
cost  of  waging  the  Great  War.  The  Mechanics'  and  Metals 
Bank,  of  New  York,  however,  gives  the  following  table  of 
bonded  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  chief  belligerents  up  to 
January  1,  of  this  year: 


'                Gross  Debt 

Aug.  1,  1914.  Jan.  1,  1919. 

United  States                       $1,000,000,000  $21,000,000,000 

Great  Britain                         3,500,000,000  40,000,000,000 

France                                   6,500,000,000  30,000,000,000 

Russia                                    4,600,000,000  27,000,000,000 

Italy                                        2,800,000,000  12,000,000,000 


Entente  Nations   $18,400,000,000  $130,000,000,000 


German  Empire  and  states.  $5,200,000,000  $40,000,000,000 
Austria-Hungary    3,700,000,000  24,000,000,000 


Teutonic  Nations   $8,900,000,000  $64,000,000,000 

Gross  debt,  all  $27,300,000,000  $194,000,000,000 


Great  Britain's  debt,  since  August  1,  1914,  has  increased 
from  an  amount  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth 
to  44  per  cent;  Gennany's  from  6  to  50  per  cent;  Austria- 
Hungary's  to  60  per  cent,  France  and  Russia's  to  45  per  cent 
each,  and  the  United  States  to  8  per  cent. 

British  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  20  years'  warring 
with  Napoleon  amounted  to  $4,475,000,000,  or  less  than  36 
per  cent  of  her  national  wealth.  This  debt  was  still  unpaid 
when  the  Great  War  broke  out. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States,  after  four  years  of 
Civil  War,  was  $2,675,000,000. 
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I  Bernard  Shaw  On  the  Next  War 

and  Amiable  People 

r  I  1HE  next  war,  if  it  is  permitted  to  occur,  will  be  no  game 
g     of  chance  played  with  live  soldiers  and  won  by  changing 
them  into  dead  ones,  but  a  systematic,  scientific  attempt 
to  destroy  cities  and  kill  civilians. 

Not  the  soldiers  alone  but  all  of  us  will  have  to  live  miserably 
m  holes  in  the  grozmd  and  afraid  to  look  at  the  sky  lest  our 
white  faces  should  betray  us  to  hostile  aeroplanes,  for  our 
houses  will  be  heaps  of  charred  bricks. 

The  earth  is  full  of  amiable  people  who  believe  that  moral 
steam,  unlike  physical  steam,  is  independent  of  engines  and 
f  organizations. 

II  It  is,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  reason  that  lust 
n    for  money  and  power  prevails,  as  it  does,  against  the  nobler 

sentiments,  is  simply  that  the  people  who  want  more  money 
and  more  power  have  organized  armed  troops  to  coerce  those 
who  desire  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth,  and 
also  organized  the  press  and  the  public  schools  to  persuade  the 
I     masses  that  the  pursuit  of  more  money  and  more  power  is 

virtuous,  heroic  and  patriotic, 
f  This  they  do  with  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  sin^le- 

I  minded  in  the  knowledge  of  what  they  want  and  the  determina- 
[     tion  to  get  it  at  all  costs,  tliough  having  got  it  they  become  at 

once  the  most  charming  people  imaginable. 
I'  They  are  single-minded  not  only  as  to  ends  but  to  means, 

;  the  means  being  always  the  presentation  to  their  opponents  of 
\  the  clear  and  universally  intelligible  alternative:  "Submit  or 
*     be  killed." 

Meanwhile  the  idealists  are  single-minded  neither  as  to  ends 
nor  means,  being  a  motley  crew  with  a  hundred  religions  and 

L-  only  one  sauce,  carrying  individualism  to  such  a  degree  that 
each  of  them  confronts  the  enemy  in  a  minority,  though  if  tliey 

,  combined  they  would  be  in  a  majority  of  at  least  four  to  one. 
— From  a  copyrighted  cablegram  to  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

600  Millions  a  Year  for  Our  Navy 
Too  Much — Borah 

(From  a  speech  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  William 
E.  Borah,  of  Idaho) 

WHY  should  we  enter  a  peace  conference  at  which  no 
one  will  have  a  seat  other  than  our  friends  and  our 
(  allies  with  the  assurance  from  the  American  Congress 

that  we  are  building  the  biggest  war  machine  in  history  ?    If  I 
1     meet  with  ray  neighbor  to  settle  a  difficulty,  announcing  in 
advance  that  we  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  our 
difficulties  upon  peaceful  terms,  and  in  a  peaceable  way,  it  is 
]     calculated  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  gathering  if  I  throw 
'     upon  the  table  my  loaded  revolver.    There  is  no  one  at  the 
peace  table,  Mr.  President,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
we  are  preparing  for  war  upon  a  gigantic  scale.    I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  the  game  of  international  bluff,  provided 
it  is  not  too  expensive  for  the  taxpayers.    Besides,  the  bluff 
might  be  called,  and  that  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  war. 
Again  he  states : 

I  may  say  that  you  can  not  do  anything  in  the  world  which 
would  so  strengthen  this  country's  position  at  the  peace  con- 
ference as  to  authorize  this  enlarged  naval  program. 


I  quote  from  a  report  of  his  testimony  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  31 : 

It  is  the  desire  of  Secretary  Daniels  and  the  Navy  officials 
to  have  a  Navy  which  will  be  as  large  as  that  of  any  other 
country,  not  only  for  defensive  purposes  but  for  policing  the 
world  in  case  a  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace  is  created 
at  the  Versailles  conference. 

This  program  is  estimated  to  cost  $600,000,000.  This  is 
the  largest  single  naval  expenditure  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
all  in  order  that  a  league  to  enforce  peace  may  not  fail  for 
want  of  respectability. 

I  can  not  understand  this  demand  for  so  heavy  an  expendi- 
ture for  warships  at  this  particular  time.  The  facts  and  the 
reason  and  the  psychology  of  the  situation,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  are  all  against  it.  Battleships  are  made  for  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  some  one. 

Where  is  the  enemy  that  compels  this  speedy  and  tre- 
mendous expenditure  at  this  time.?  Germany  is  conquered  and 
her  navy  subject  to  the  disposal  of  her  conquerors.  Russia  is 
dismembered  and  broken. 

Every  one  of  these  ships  built  at  this  time  will  rot  upon  the 
sea  before  Russia  is  again  a  factor  upon  the  ocean. 

Are  we  then  challenging  or  throwing  doubt  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  France  or  of  England.''  Japan  is  a  powerful  nation, 
but  her  relations  with  our  people  are  now  friendlier  than  they 
have  been  for  a  decade.  In  addition  to  that,  the  relation  of 
England  and  Japan  is  amicable  enough. 

I  would  favor  a  reasonable  building  program  at  this  time, 
although  the  necessity  for  it  is  less  commanding  than  it  has 
been  for  fifteen  years.  But  to  put  out  this  extraordinary  and 
bewildering  and  threatening  program  at  this  time  is  unneces- 
sary to  the  situation,  nowise  as  an  international  move,  and 
highly  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  already  harried 
and  worried  with  the  fearful  burdens  of  the  war. 

We  can  best  realize  this  stupendous  program  by  compari- 
son. France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  England  combined  ex- 
pended in  round  figures  $200,000,000  upon  their  navies  in  the 
year  1913.  This  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  feverish, 
though  undefined  feeling  of  unrest  in  Europe.  In  fact,  after 
1906  Germany  had  in  a  sense  challenged  England's  sea  power 
by  her  increased  building  program.  But  even  so,  these  four 
great  powers  combined  expended  little  more  upon  all  their 
navies  than  we  now  propose  to  expend  upon  ours  in  the  next 
year. 

After  the  war  has  come  to  an  end,  with  our  enemies  defeated 
and  all  the  great  naval  powers  friendlier  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  we  propose  to  spend  $600,000,000  in  the  next 
three  years  upon  a  powerful  fighting  machine. 

Is  this  not  a  direct  challenge  to  the  good  faith  of  our  allies, 
or  does  it  not  throw  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  our  own  pro- 
fessions .'^  Above  all,  is  it  not  a  signal  act  of  injustice  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  have  paid  taxes  and  bought  liberty 
bonds  and  saved  and  stinted  and  denied  themselves  in  this  crisis  ? 

Is  the  American  taxpayer  to  have  no  place  whatever  in  this 
program  of  national  affairs  save  that  of  a  coddled  peon.'' 

Are  we  going  on  with  this  shameless  orgy  of  expenditure 
until  the  people  are  forced  to  cry  out  with  the  voice  of  revolu- 
tion against  the  madness  that  is  grinding  them  to  powder.'' 
The  expenditures  of  this  war  will  amount  to  easily  thirty 
billions,  and  yet  we  are  proposing  to  add  billions  upon  billions 
for  war  purposes  in  time  of  peace. 
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Dig  into  Bolshevism 

THE  United  States  Senate  has  decided  thoroughly 
to  investigate  Bolshevism  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  end  that  it  and  the  people  may  know,  first, 
who  are  the  Bolshevist  leaders  in  this  country,  second, 
what,  if  any,  is  their  connection  with  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  and,  third,  the  sources  from  which  Bolshevist 
leaders  in  America  derive  their  propaganda  funds. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation,  of  course,  is  to  do 
all  that  can  be  done  to  make  certain  that  a  Bolshevist 
revolution  shall  not  break  out  in  the  United  States. 

With  that  purpose  we  are  fully  in  sympathy.  We 
do  not  agree  with  the  Bolshevik  method  of  establishing 
democracy.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  minority  has 
a  right  to  say  that  it  is  wiser  than  the  majority  and,  by 
seizing  power,  club  that  majority  into  a  minority.  If 
we  believed  otherwise  we  could  not  believe  in  democ- 
racy—and we  do  most  profoundly  believe  in  it. 

We  believe  in  democratic  principles  and  the  politi- 
cal machinery  necessary  for  their  application  because 
we  regard  them  as  fundamentals  of  civilization.  The 
civilized  way  of  changing  the  tariff,  for  instance,  is  to 
vote  on  it  and  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  The 
barbaric  way  would  be  to  shoot  the  customs  collectors 
and  install  others  who  would  collect  the  sums  required. 

We  do  not  attribute  to  a  majority  all-wisdom,  but 
we  do  attribute  to  it  the  right  to  rule,  even  if  it  shall 
choose  to  rule  in  a  way  harmful  to  itself.  If  the  pres- 
ent question  pertained  merely  to  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bolsheviki  to  place  in  the  political  field  candidates 
representing  their  principles,  to  ask  the  American  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  these  candidates,  and  to  have  honestly 
counted  whatever  votes  might  be  cast  for  these  candi- 
dates, we  should  say  that  if  they  were  not  permitted 
peacefully  to  enjoy  these  rights  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states  amount  to 
very  little. 

In  the  face  of  the  world-wide  danger  of  Bolshevism, 
it  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— and  all  other  bodies  and  individuals,  for  that 
matter — should  search  for.  and  having  found,  pro- 
claim to  the  people  everything  and  everybody  in  this 
country  that  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  working  to 
bring  about  a  Bolshevik  revolution  in  the  United 
States. 


If  Bolshevik  money  is  coming  from  Russia  or  any- 
where else,  we  should  know  who  is  receiving  it  and 
what  it  is  being  expended  for.  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell told  us,  just  before  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  Jan- 
uary, that  he  did  not  believe  any  Bolshevik  money  was 
coming  to  America.  Perhaps  he  was  in  error.  If  so, 
it  should  be  easy  enough  to  ascertain  the  facts — and 
they  should  be  ascertained. 

But  at  this  point,  may  we  suggest  to  the  United 
States  Senate  that  there  may  be  powerful  forces  at  work 
in  the  United  States,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  create 
a  Bolshevik  outbreak,  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Bolshevik  money,  Bolshevik  leaders,  or  Bol- 
shevik philosophy? 

May  we  offer  this  suggestion,  profoundly  believing 
as  we  do,  that  these  forces  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak  are  infinitely  more  potent  as  producers  of  Bol- 
shevism than  all  other  forces  that  are  at  work? 

Of  these  powerful  Bolshevik  forces,  the  acute  un- 
employment situation — rapidly  growing  worse — is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  dangerous  force  operating  in  j 
America  at  the  moment. 

What  is  the  United  States  Senate  willing  to  do  ' 
about  it?  Is  it  willing  to  jump  into  the  breach  and 
provide  work  at  good  wages  for  everybody,  which  it 
could  easily  lead  the  way  in  doing  by  passing  a  bill 
"  rationing  "  out  the  available  supply  of  work  among 
all  the  people  as,  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Hoover  rationed  out  1 
sugar  and  flour? 

Or  is  the  Senate  content  to  let  the  unemployment 
situation  drag  along  until,  sometime  or  other,  it  mends 
itself? 

Does  the  United  States  Senate  know  that  discharged 
American  soldiers  in  uniform,  out  of  work  and  out  of  i 
money,  are  wearily  dragging  their  feet  from  door  to 
door  in  New  York  (and,  for  all  we  know,  in  other 
cities)  pitifully  offering  for  sale  little  window-banners 
and  pennants  bearing  the  legend,  addressed  to  the  sol- 
diers, "Welcome  Home?" 

Does  the  United  States  Senate  regard  the  necessity 
for  thinly-veiled  begging  as  an  appropriate  "  Wel- 
come "  for  the  men  who  saved  the  day  at  Chateau-  I 
Thierry?  Or  for  the  men  who  drove  the  Germans  back 
across  the  Marne?  Or  for  those  intrepid  youths  who  i 
survived  where  so  many  died  in  the  forest  of  the  Ar- 
gonne? 

Eight  months  ago  nothing  was  too  good  for  "  our 
boys."  Since  that  time  only  three  things  have  hap- 
pened. "  Our  boys,"  with  able  assistance,  have 
whipped  the  Germans.  A  good  many  of  "  our  boys  " 
have  been  killed  and  still  more  have  been  wounded. 

The  third  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  we  have 
forgotten  those  who  now  want  work. 

We  don't  call  them  "  our  boys  "  any  more. 

They  are  merely  a  part  of  the  great  and  growing 
army  of  the  unemployed,  who  apparently  have  only 
our  deep  sympathy  for  the  present  and  our  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  future. 

What  are  we — a  nation  of  ingrates? 

Do  we  so  bow  down  to  the  god  of  profits  that  we 
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fear  to  stand  up  with  our  returning  soldiers  and  to  ask 
[  them  to  stand  up  with  us  and  be  men? 
f      A  soldier  who  is  peddling  "  Welcome  Home  "  ban- 
;  ners  cannot  stand  up  very  long.    One  cannot  stand  up 

before  a  grocer  or  a  restaurant  cashier  without  money. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  self-respect. 

But  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  can  be  given  to  every 

soldier  and  to  everybody  else  if  the  available  supply  of 
[-  work  be  rationed  out  by  shortening  the  work-day  a  lit- 

■  tie.    And,  Congress  can  enact  a  law  authorizing  this 

■  to  be  done  as  easily  as  it  enacted  the  law  authorizing 
Mr.  Hoover  to  ration  out  sugar  and  flour.  It  might 
reduce  profits  a  little,  but  it  would  provide  work  for 
everybody,  and  a  nation  at  work  at  good  wages  will 
not  go  Bolshevik. 

How  much  do  Congress  and  the  employing  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  want  to  save  this  country  from 
the  danger  of  Bolshevism? 

If  they  think  they  can  save  it  without  doing  much 
of  anything  they  may  awaken,  too  late,  to  learn  their 
mistake. 

Bolshevism,  according  to  the  conservative  The  New 
Statesman,  of  London,  now  represents  the  majority  of 

J  the  Russian  people  and  is  firmly  entrenched  in  power. 
Bolshevism  has  unmistakably  made  its  appearance 
in  England,  where  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  great 

-  strike  that  began  the  latter  part  of  January  openly  de- 
clare that  their  primary  purpose  is  to  upset  the  present 
government  and  substitute  a  government  of  Soviets. 

^  Who  feels  himself  to  be  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
that,  if  the  present  unemployment  situation  in  the 
United  States  be  permitted  to  continue  to  grow  worse, 
that  the  wave  of  Bolshevism  that  is  traversing  the 
world  will  not  sweep  in  from  the  Atlantic,  dash 
against  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  go  on  to  the  Pacific? 
The  experience  of  the  past  is  not  a  safe  guide  by 

y  which  to  judge  even  the  immediate  future.    These  are 

,  very  unusual  as  well  as  very  tremendous  times,  and 
what  has  happened  during  other  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment is  by  no  means  a  diagram  of  what  may  happen 
during  the  present  period. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that  is  investigating  Bolshevism 
in  the  United  States  to  look  earnestly  into  the  ugly 
possibilities  of  this  unemployment  situation. 

We  earnestly  urge  Congress  to  give  everybody  work 
by  rationing  out  the  supply  of  work. 

And,  if  we  thought  it  worth  while,  we  might  urge 
gentlemen  like  Senator  Sherman,  whose  favorite  in- 
door sport  seems  to  be  to  belabor  President  Wilson  and 
men  like  Henry  Ford,  to  put  on  the  soft-pedal.  Hon- 
est criticism  for  a  constructive  purpose  is  always  to  be 
welcomed— it  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  republic — 
but  men  like  Senator  Sherman  can  hardly  qualify  for 
inclusion  in  the  class  of  constructive  critics. 


P.  S.  As  a  little  additional  reinforcement  of  the 
argument  already  made  as  to  the  wisdom  of  fighting 
Bolshevism  by  providing  work  for  everybody,  may  we 
not  leave  with  the  Senate  Committee  that  is  investigat- 


ing Bolshevism— and  with  Congress — these  reflections: 

Unemployment  makes  misery; 

Bolshevism  is  made  by  misery. 

Millions  of  human  beings  do  not,  in  a  day,  accept 
and  act  upon  any  philosophy.  Everybody  who  has 
ever  tried  to  present  any  kind  of  economic  philosophy 
to  great  numbers  knows  that. 

But  millions  of  hungry,  out-of-work  human  beings 
have,  in  these  days  of  suffering  and  sorrow  following 
the  war,  turned  almost  over  night  to  Bolshevism.  They 
have  turned  in  Russia  and  in  Germany  and,  apparently, 
many  are  turning  in  England.  They  don't  think; 
they  feel.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  millions  think 
alike,  but  the  hungry  and  hopeless  seem  to  feel  alike. 
Frontiers  apparently  make  no  difference. 


The  Peace  Conference 

WHATEVER  else  the  Peace  Conference  may 
be,  it  is  not  an  open  conference,  and  whatever 
else  the  Peace  Treaty  may  be,  it  will  not  have 
been  "openly  arrived  at."  Thus  goes  glimmering  the 
first  of  President  Wilson's  "fourteen  points."  This 
cannot  be  other  than  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  America.  We  are  not  only 
intensely  interested  in  what  is  being  done,  but  we  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  significance  of  being  denied  all  but 
fragmentary  information. 

Yet,  in  our  opinion,  judgment  should  be  suspended 
until  the  treaty  is  published.  Judgment  need  not  be 
suspended  as  to  those  who  insisted  upon  secrecy,  but 
we  should  not  censure  Presodent  Wilson  for  consent- 
ing to  secrecy  until  we  know  all  the  facts. 

No  sane  man  can  doubt  that  the  President  wanted 
open  sessions.  That  he  finally  consented  to  closed  ses- 
sions is,  to  us,  proof  that,  for  reasons  which  we  do  not 
yet  know,  he  considered  it  wise  to  yield.  He  could, 
of  course,  have  compelled  full  publicity  by  refusing 
to  participate  in  secrecy.  Events  will  have  to  show 
whether  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  created,  at 
the  beginning,  the  animosities  that,  inevitably,  would 
have  followed. 

The  point,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  the  diplomatic  game 
is  only  well  begun,  and  there  will  be  time  for  the 
President  to  use  his  great  power  of  coercion  if  it 
shall  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

If  it  shall  become  necessary  to  wreck  the  confer- 
ence and  throw  Europe  into  revolution,  it  will  be 
better  to  do  so  after  all  other  means  of  preventing  an 
unclean  peace  have  failed  than  to  have  taken  drastic 
action  before  ascertaining  whether  patient  and  per- 
sistent striving  might  not  have  accomplished  the  de- 
sired result.  At  least,  so  it  apparently  seemed  to  the 
President,  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  right. 

Deprived  of  the  information  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled, we  must  trust,  for  the  present  first  to  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  President  and,  second,  to  the  steadfast- 
ness of  Lloyd  George.  If  we  are  kept  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  is  going  on,  they  are  not. 

The  President  and  the  British  Premier  have  gone 
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on  record,  not  once  but  many  times,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  making  such  a  peace  and  such  a  League  of  Nations 
as  shall  greatly  reduce,  if  not,  indeed  eliminate,  the 
possibility  of  future  wars. 

We  confess  our  inability  to  see  how  they  can 
achieve  either  object  unless  they  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  root  of  production  and,  by  socializing  the  great 
industries,  eliminate  the  trade  rivalries  of  private  in- 
terests that  are  so  productive  of  war. 

But  we  are  nevertheless  willing  to  await  results. 
If  they  can  evolve  a  new  idea  to  offer  to  the  world — 
an  idea  that  will  work — let  them  evolve  it. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  the  word  of  Lloyd 
George  that,  in  his  opinion,  science  has  it  in  its  power 
to  make  war  so  destructive  that,  unless  effective  steps 
are  taken  now  to  end  war,  "men  now  living  will  see 
the  last  of  this  civilization."  Earnestness  cannot  go 
much  further  than  that. 

Lloyd  George  has  also  said  that  unless  conscrip- 
tion everywhere  is  stopped,  the  war  will  have  been 
fought  in  vain. 

If  the  world  cannot  trust  men  like  Wilson  and 
Lloyd  George  to  make  a  decent  peace — in  the  dark  if 
there  can  be  no  light — we  might  as  well  blow  out  the 
lights  and  let  our  civilization  end;  for  there  can  be 
no  civilization  without  some  degree  of  mutual  trust. 

We  feel  that  President  Wilson  is  doing  the  best 
that  he  can  in  most  difficult  circumstances  and  is,  per- 
haps, biding  his  time  for  a  blow,  if  a  blow  shall  prove 
to  be  necessary.  If  he  should  deem  it  wise  to  make 
compromises  that  he  ought  not  to  make — compromises 
that  would  send  American  soldiers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  as  a  matter  of  continuous  policy,  to  police  other 
peoples — then  let  the  Senate  reject  the  treaty.  But, 
first,  let  us  wait  for  the  facts — since  we  are  compelled 
to  wait. 


Our  Naval  Program 

\\rE  are  receiving,  these  days,  such  a  training  in 
~'  trusting  in  others  that  a  political  explosion  of 
some  dimensions  will  assuredly  take  place  if  events 
shall  prove  even  that  the  judgment  of  those  others, 
was  wrong.  Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  Paris  can  justify  even  a  momentary 
suspension  of  judgment  of  the  action  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  reporting  favorably 
a  naval  building  program  that  calls  for  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $600,000,000. 

We  can  only  surmise  what  is  going  on  when  we 
learn  that  vigorous  opposition  in  the  committee  was 
stilled  and  unanimous  approval  obtained  at  the  last 
moment,  after  a  telegram  had  been  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  President  Wilson. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  explanation  than 
that  the  President,  desiring  to  reduce  all  naval  arma- 
ments, is  striving  to  convince  Great  Britain  that,  if  she 
persists  in  building,  she  will  have  a  hot  competitor  for 
first  place. 

Some  persons  speak  of  this  as  a  "bluff,"  but  we  re- 


gret that  we  cannot  so  consider  it.  Of  course,  the 
President  is  using  the  threat  of  a  great  American 
building  program  to  bring  the  British  Government  to 
his  point  of  view. 

But  suppose  the  British  Government  shall  deter- 
mine to  accept  the  challenge. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  such  circumstances,  will,  by  yielding, 
acknowledge  that  it  was  "bluffing"?  Powerful  Amer- 
ican interests  want  this  country  to  have  the  strongest 
navy.  These  interests,  if  the  time  shall  come,  will 
play  upon  the  belligerency  of  the  unthinking  by  ask- 
ing if  we  shall  "back  down  before  England?"  The 
unthinking  will  do  what  the  unthinking  usually  do — 
fall  into  the  trap. 

Therein  lies  the  great  danger  of  trying  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments  with  a  club. 
British  statesmen  have  a  longer  record  for  craft  than 
for  timidity.  If  our  tremendous  building  program 
shall  fail  to  alarm  them,  Americans  who  see  the  folly 
of  trying  to  match  or  surpass  the  British  navy  will 
have  a  tremendous  fight  on  their  hands  to  keep  the 
country  from  drifting  into  a  situation  that  will  first 
crush  it  under  taxes  and  then  plunge  it  into  war. 
Moreover,  the  chances  of  success  will  be  against  them 
from  the  start. 

What  will  have  been  the  use  of  destroying  the  Ger- 
man military  menace  if  we  conjure  up  a  British  naval 
menace?  Granted  that  England,  unlike  the  Germany 
of  1914,  does  not  want  war;  will  not  war,  when  it 
comes,  be  as  horrible  and  as  costly  as  if  Great  Britain 
had  desired  it?  Moreover,  why  should  we  object  to 
Great  Britain  having  the  larger  navy?  She  has  had 
the  larger  navy  ever  since  the  close  of  our  Civil  War? 
Have  we  ever  lived  in  fear  because  of  it?  Does  any- 
body today  fear  that  British  ships  will  bombard  our 
coasts? 

There  is  this  to  say  for  England.  Under  an  or- 
derly, sane,  just  world-wide  civilization,  she  would 
need  no  navy,  nor  would  any  other  nation.  But  un- 
fortunately such  a  civilization  nowhere  exists.  Eng- 
land, like  the  other  nations,  must  take  civilization  as 
it  is  until  it  can  be  made  better.  Taking  civilization 
as  it  is,  England  sees  her  far-flung  empire  connected 
only  by  the  oceans.  Whenever  she  loses  control  of  the 
sea  she  loses  power  to  feed  herself,  which  means  to 
live. 

The  various  parts  of  the  United  States  are  not  con- 
nected by  oceans.  The  states  are  divided  only  by  in- 
visible lines.  Without  control  of  the  sea,  we  can  live 
— as  we  have  always  lived.  No  blockade  can  starve 
the  American  people. 

But  militarism  can  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  The  world  never  before  saw  such  a  building 
program  as  is  now  proposed  for  the  American  navy, 
the  only  redeeming  feature  of  which  is  that  it  is  not 
to  go  into  effect  until  next  February,  and  not  to  go  into 
effect  at  all  if  the  world,  in  the  meantime,  shall  deter- 
mine to  reduce  its  fleets. 

As  stated,  it  calls  for  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$600,000,000.     England,   France  and  Germany,  in 
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I?  1913,  expended  upon  their  navies  only  $200,000,000. 
V.  Foreign  trade  conquests,  of  course,  are  in  the 
ij  minds  of  our  big  business  interests.  To  get  and  hold 
trade  they  want  great  power  on  land  and  sea.  These 
gentlemen  despised  militarism  in  Germany,  but  they 
do  not  despise  it  in  America.  What  other  adjective 
except  militaristic  can  be  justly  applied  to  the  attitude 
of  mind  displayed  by  Senator  New,  of  Indiana,  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  in  Congress  requiring  that  all  Ameri- 
can men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26  years  shall  be 
given  a  years  military  training  and  then  passed  into 
a  reserve  from  which  they  may  be  called  to  war  at  any 
time? 

When  Germany  did  such  things,  we  called  them 
evidences  of  militarism.  Why  shall  we  say  that  if 
done  in  America,  they  shall  be  considered  only  as 
measures  of  national  defense?  Without  such  train- 
ing, we  raised  an  army  of  4,000,000  men  to  help  de- 
feat Germany,  and,  if  the  exploits  of  our  soldiers  have 
not  been  grossly  exaggerated,  they  have  a  good  ac- 
icount  of  themselves. 

It  is  not  national  defense  at  which  these  gentlemen 
aim.  It's  trade.  Even  the  explanation  that  such 
'training  would  improve  the  national  physique  and  the 
national  health  is  beside  the  point.  When  a  captain 
of  industry  wants  to  improve  his  health,  he  does  not 
"•join  the  army — he  goes  to  Muldoon's.  But  what 
would  fall  more  flat  in  great  financial  circles  than  a 
movement  to  add  five  per  cent  to  their  income  taxes 
to  provide  great  national  training  camps,  like  Mul- 
doon's, for  the  development  of  the  bodies  of  young 
America? 

"When  in  doubt,"  said  Mark  Twain,  "tell  the 
truth."  American  business  interests,  when  arguing 
for  great  armaments,  are  never  in  doubt. 


Why  Congress  Is  Weak 

nPHE  men  who  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  intended  that  the  great,  driving  force  be- 
hind the  American  Government  should  be  the  Con- 
gress. The  Supreme  Court  was  purposely  made 
weak,  and  John  Jay,  one  of  the  first  associate  justices, 
resigned  in  disgust  from  the  court,  after  a  brief  term 
of  serv^ice,  because  it  was  so  weak.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  the  President,  in  so  far 
as  he  was  related  to  legislative  afifairs,  should  function 
chiefly  as  a  brake. 

After  130  years  under  the  Constitution,  we  find 
that  great  changes  have  been  brought  about — both 
relative  and  actual — in  the  powers  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  government;  changes  brought 
about  by  practice  rather  than  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  that  was  so  weak  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  solely  by  virtue  of  its  own  determi- 
nation to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of 
Congress,  even  though  the  Constitution  gives  it  no 
such  power. 


The  President  wields  power  far  and  away  in  ex- 
cess of  any  power  of  which  Washington  ever  dreampt. 

Congress  alone  has  lost  power — the  Congress  that 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  intended  should  be  so 
strong. 

Congress  was  strong  until  a  few  years  after  the 
Civil  War — strong  enough  so  that,  upon  one  occasion, 
it  grappled  with  the  Supreme  Court  and  forbade  it 
to  lay  a  single  finger  upon  one  of  the  reconstruction 
laws. 

But  for  almost  a  generation.  Congress  has  been 
gradually  shriveling  up.  It  has  shriveled  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  Presidency.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Presidency'',  Congress  is  not  yet  insig- 
nificant, but  it  is  becoming  so. 

The  New  York  World  recently  recognized  some 
of  these  facts  in  a  leading  editorial  entitled  "Bank- 
rupt," in  which  the  charge  was  made  that  "the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  ceased  to  function  as  a 
legislative  body,"  and  that  "the  country  is  legislatively 
bankrupt." 

Congress,  according  to  the  W orld,  has  not  only 
done  nothing  since  the  President  went  to  Europe,  "but 
worse  still,"  has  shown  that  it  is  incapable  of  doing 
anything;  the  leaders  of  both  parties  are  "without 
vision,"  yet  the  next  Congress  can  be  no  better  because 
it  is  largely  composed  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Congress,  who  have  given  no  "intelligent  considera- 
tion to  questions  of  reconstruction,  or  apparently  take 
any  interest  in  them." 

As  to  what  is  the  matter  with  Congress,  the  World 
does  not  know.  It  speculated  as  to  whether  direct- 
nominations  are  to  blame  for  "stuffing  the  Senate  and 
the  House  with  patronage  brokers  and  third-rate 
country  lawyers,"  drops  this  theory  as  untenable,  and 
dismisses  the  subject  by  saying  that  "we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  go  further"  to  find  the  cause. 

We  may  be  in  error,  but  to  us  the  cause  seems 
plain.  For  almost  a  generation,  Congress  has  been  an 
unwilling  servant  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
been  an  unwilling  servant  because  it  has  not  sympa- 
thized with  and  does  not  now  sympathize  with  the  ris- 
ing aspirations  of  the  people. 

When  the  American  people  had  no  particular  as- 
pirations— when  there  Avere  no  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic wrongs  to  right — Congress  was  strong. 

It  was  actually  strong  because  it  had  inherited  a 
tradition  of  strength,  and  relatively  strong  because  no 
other  department  of  the  government  was  competing 
for  leadership. 

Congress  began  to  lose  its  importance  when  great 
social  problems  arose  that  it  refused  to  tackle. 

The  Presidency  began  to  gain  power  when  Presi- 
dents showed  courage  that  Congress  lacked;  or,  better 
still,  inclination  that  Congress  lacked. 

Of  such  Presidents  there  have  been  but  two — Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  greatest  fact  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life  is  that, 
when  he  was  young  and  vigorous,  he  did  not  flinch 
from  wrestling  with  the  problems  presented  by  great 
wealth. 
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He  showed  no  particular  understanding  of  the 
problems,  but  neither  did  the  people  understand  them. 

What  he  did  show,  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  will- 
ingness to  plunge  in  upon  behalf  of  the  millions  who 
were  in  need  of  a  "square  deal,"  and  it  was  public  ap- 
preciation of  this  willingness,  rather  than  of  his  ac- 
complishments, which  made  him  popular  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

His  achievements  were  insignificant — life  for  the 
average  man  was  no  easier  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  died 
than  it  was  when  he  became  President — but  his  spirit, 
his  willingness,  twenty  years  ago,  to  do  what  Congress 
would  not  do,  was  fine. 

Mr.  Taft  received  eight  electoral  votes,  as  a  can- 
didate for  re-election,  for  the  reason  that,  after  he  be- 
came President,  he  did  not  follow  where  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  led. 

Mr.  Wilson  came  to  the  Presidency  with  little 
popularity  behind  him.  He  could  not  have  been 
elected  if  Mr.  Taft's  disappointing  administration  had 
not  enabled  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  split  the  Republican 
party  in  two;  and,  as  it  was,  Mr.  Wilson  polled  only 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  first  year  of  Mr.  Wilson's  term  probably 
added  nothing  to  his  popularity  and,  indeed,  may  have 
somewhat  diminished  it.  The  manner  in  which  he 
flitted  into  and  out  of  Mexico  to  get  a  salute  that  has 
not  come,  to  this  day,  added  nothing  to  his  stature. 

But  when  the  great  war  came,  and  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
sisted the  war-current  as  long  as  he  could  resist  it,  the 
Republican  west,  in  gratitude,  went  Democratic,  and 
overcame  the  Democratic  east  which,  under  great  pres- 
sure of  money,  went  Republican. 

And  when,  having  gone  to  war,  Mr.  Wilson  laid 
down  American  terms  of  peace,  he  so  well  expressed 
the  longings,  not  only  of  America's  millions,  but  of 
the  common  people  of  all  the  world,  that  he  became 
a  towering  figure. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  died,  more  than  one  news- 
paper speculated  as  to  what  we  should  do  for  great 
political  leadership  when  Mr.  Wilson  quits  the  White 
House.  Amazement  was  expressed  that  there  was  no 
commanding  figure  in  either  party. 

Yet,  it  is  not  strange  that  each  party  is  as  bankrupt 
in  candidates  for  leadership  as  the  World  says  that 
Congress  is  of  legislative  ability. 

None  of  those  who  might  be  candidates  for  such 
leadership  is  doing  what  the  people  want  done. 

The  political  unrest  in  America  is  the  proof  of  this 
statement.  There  would  be  no  unrest  if  the  people 
were  satisfied. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  dearth  of  popular  fa- 
vorites if  there  were  not  also  a  dearth  of  public  men 
who  are  doing  what  the  people  want  public  men  to  do. 

The  people  want  real  improvements  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life;  improvements  that  will  not  leave  hunger 
chasing  upon  the  heels  of  wages;  improvements  that 
will  not  leave  life,  for  most  of  mankind,  a  lifelong 
struggle  for  existence;  improvements  that  will  leave 
the  opportunity  to  work  no  less  secure  than  the  neces- 
sity for  working  is  certain;  improvements  that  will 


leave  a  comfortable  margin  between  income  and 
necessary  expenditure. 

No  man  in  public  life  who  has  the  power  to  help 
bring  about  these  improvements — and  will  use  the 
power — need  fear  lack  of  public  appreciation.  The 
people  are  and  always  have  been  more  willing  to  ap- 
plaud than  public  servants  have  been  to  earn  applause. 

But,  whoever  in  public  life  really  serves  the  peo- 
ple, will  have  to  do  things  that  will  bring  upon  him 
the  condemnation  of  those,  perhaps,  who  engineered 
him  into  office. 

That  is  what  tests  a  public  man,  and  it  is  by  this 
test  that  most  of  them  fail.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not 
know  what  should  be  done,  but  that  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  it.  Too  many  important  corns  would  be 
stepped  upon;  too  many  powerful  interests  hurt. 

Yet,  the  men  who  reach  the  highest  places,  both  in 
politics  and  in  public  favor,  are  usually  the  ones  who 
step  upon  the  corns. 

If  the  country  had  twenty  men  who  were  as  pop- 
ular as  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  was,  and  all  of  them  were 
to  drop  dead  the  same  day,  twenty  others  could  easily 
take  their  places  if  they  would  but  spring  to  the  work 
that  the  people  want  done.  So  many  great  problems 
are  there  to  solve. 


Wall  Street  Humor 

T  IKE  the  Honorable  Gelett  Burgess,  we  have 
'-^  "never  seen  a  purple  cow,"  nor  have  we  ever  be- 
held hawks  trying  to  teach  chickens  the  foolishness  of 
fear.  What  has  projected  itself  into  the  field  of  our 
vision,  through  the  press,  however,  is  an  organization 
of  bankers  and  big  business  men  who  have  united  to 
"combat  Bolshevism"  by  the  application  of  educa- 
tional processes  to  our  foreign  born. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  World  that,  among 
the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this  organization, 
are  General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  a  powder  manufac- 
turer of  some  celebrity;  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Otto 
Kahn,  and  Thomas  W.  Lament,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  once  told  the  writer  that  bank- 
ers had  less  imagination  than  hardware  men.  Noth- 
ing whatever  would  seem  to  be  the  matter  with  the 
sense  of  humor  of  the  particular  gentlemen  connected 
with  this  organization,  however;  that  is  to  say,  if  one 
first  assume  that  they  are  trying  merely  to  contribute 
to  the  gayety  of  nations  by  putting  themselves  forward 
as  persons  presumably  well-fitted  to  undertake  the  de- 
licate task  of  laying  a  fatherly,  restraining  hand  upon 
those  who  might  otherwise  lose  confidence  in  our  in- 
stitutions. 


Sinking  the  Submarines 

ONE  of  the  interesting  rumors  that  comes  from  the 
Peace  Conference  is  that  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  there  assembled  may  order  all  exist- 
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ing  submarines  sunic  and  bind  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  build  no  more.  In  fact,  this  is  something 
more  than  a  rumor.  It  is  said  that  this  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  submarine  problem. 

This  idea  seems  too  good  to  be  limited  to  sub- 
marines. 

Why  not  also  destroy  all  existing  battleplanes  and 
:  bombingplanes  and  promise  to  build  no  others?  More 
-women,  children  and  other  non-combatants  were 
^killed  in  the  Great  War  by  aircraft  than  were  killed 
»by  submarines.  The  airplane  is  being  rapidly  de- 
j'veloped,  yet  if  it  were  to  be  developed  no  more,  it 
jwould  be  in  the  power  of  any  nation  that  could  assem- 
jble  50,000  fighting  craft  treacherously  to  break  the 
peace  without  warning  and  perhaps  destroy  a  neigh- 
boring capital  between  darkness  and  dawn.  With  a 
little  more  speed  and  staying  power — which  is  com- 
ing—such a  fleet  could  even  cross  the  Atlantic,  bomb 
every  city  east  of  the  Mississippi,  rise  high  in  the  air 
and  get  away  while  the  survivors  were  recovering 
from  their  confusion, 
j  Why  not  destroy  all  the  cannon,  too,  and  promise 
to  make  no  more?  And  machine  guns,  and  explosive 
shells,  and  rifles,  and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
gas  that  kills? 

Why  not,  indeed,  by  signing  a  peace  treaty,  "de- 
stroy" the  Great  War,  which  still  has  a  legal  existence, 
and  pledge  each  nation  of  the  earth  never  again  to 
wage  war? 

|i     We  have  sometimes  heard  regret  expressed  that 
flthings  were  not  so  ordered  in  this  life  that  effects  could 
be  removed  without  first  removing  causes. 

If  effects  could  be  thus  removed,  we  should  con- 
fidently expect  the  submarine  problem  to  be  solved 
in  the  manner  that  is  said  to  be  under  consideration 
at  the  Peace  Conference. 

We  should  look  forward,  too,  to  the  ending  of  war 
by  the  same  simple  means. 

But,  for  reasons  based  upon  pure  perversity,  per- 
mps,  we  are  skeptical. 

Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  better  if  it 
were  possible  to  remove  effects  without  first  removing 
their  causes. 

We  have  some  sort  of  recollection  of  a  dog-eared 
tJvolume  on  physiology  which  said  that  pain  is  sent  to 
us  as  a  warning  to  cease  doing  something  that  is  harm- 
ful to  us.  If  fire  caused  no  pain,  one  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  handful  of  ashes  before  an  open  grate  with- 
out realizing  that  he  had  been  standing  too  close  to 
:tne  names. 

i'k  ly^^  ^^^^  painful  to  the  human  race- 

Doth  to  those  who  engage  in  it  directly  and  to  those 
who  suffer  from  afar.  With  due  diffidence  and  hu- 
mility, we  assume  that  the  pain  is  but  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  prior  cause,  or  by  prior  causes,  and  that 
«ie  pain  comes  to  warn  us  to  abate  these  causes,  lest 
they  destroy  the  whole  social  body.  That  is  the  way 
at  any  rate,  with  the  pain  that  comes  when  one,  by  ac- 
cident, puts  his  hand  into  fire. 

Still,  we  hope  all  governments  will  sink  what  sub- 
marines they  have  and  promise  to  build  no  more.  We 


have  no  doubt  that  such  a  promise,  if  made,  would  be 
made  in  good  faith. 

Each  government  would  feel  perfectly  sure  of  its 
own  honesty— but  it  mighty  have  some  miserable  doubts 
about  the  honesty  of  some  other  nation. 

And,  to  enable  each  honest  government  to  feel  per- 
fectly safe,  each  might,  very  quietly,  assemble  in  one 
place  the  parts  of  a  great  many  submarine  engines, 
and  in  other  places  the  various  other  parts  of  sub- 
marines—all to  lie  untouched  in  the  event  that  the 
suspected  government  should  keep  its  word  and  build 
no  more  submarines,  but  to  be  clapped  together  in  a 
hurry,  in  the  event  that,  in  the  next  war,  the  worst 
should  come  true  and  the  other  nation  should  use  sub- 
marines. 

In  the  event  that  such  an  agreement  should  be 
made  we  hope  that  no  government  that  any  other  gov- 
ernment might  suspect  would  prove  to  be  dishonest. 

We  also  hope  that  no  government  that  is  honest 
and  wants  to  continue  to  be  so,  may  be  driven,  by  what 
It  may  consider  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  to 
break  its  word.  ' 

But  if  an  agreement  can  be  made  and  kept  not  to 
build  more  submarines,  we  fail  to  perceive  why  an 
agreement  cannot  as  well  be  made  and  kept  not  to 
start  any  more  wars,  nor  build  any  more  machinery 
with  which  to  wage  war. 


Bad  News  That  Isn't  Bad 

pROM  sources  ordinarily  considered  more  or  less 
reliable,  we  learn  that  the  American  constitution 
has  been  dealt  a  blow  from  which  it  will  hardly  re- 
cover, and  that  the  American  home  has  simultaneously 
received  a  swat  that  leaves  it  fainting  on  the  door- 
step. What  has  happened  is  that  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  rat- 
ified. 

Led  by  the  New  York  World,  certain  men,  women 
and  interests  have  sought  to  make  it  plain,  even  to  the 
dullest,  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution in  one  of  the  two  ways  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion Itself  directs  that  amendments  can  only  be  made 
while  a  high  church  dignitary  has  declared  that  the 
amendment  "strikes  at  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can home." 

Until  this  moment,  we  had  not  realized  that  the 
American  home  is  balancing  upon  a  pyramid  of 
whisky  and  beer  barrels,  but  if  such  is  the  fact  we 
must  let  It  go  at  that.  As  for  the  constitution,  it  'was 
in  its  day,  a  famous  American  document,  but,  if  it  has 
gone  the  way  of  other  "scraps  of  paper,"  what  can  we 
do  but  make  the  best  of  it? 

But,  somehow,  we  cannot  take  the  situation  so  seri- 
^^.^,\yi  1  he  American  home  may  be,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be,  soberer,"  but  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
less  happy.  In  fact,  we  believe  it  will  be  happier. 
Uur  belief  is  based  not  so  much  upon  optimism  as  it 
IS  upon  observation  and  information  from  states  of 
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the  American  Union  in  which  alcohol,  for  purposes 
of  mere  hectic  excitement,  has  long  been  banned. 

During  a  considerable  journey  through  the  dry 
belt  of  the  West  and  the  Middle  West  in  1916,  we 
failed  to  hear  a  whisper  in  any  quarter  of  a  movement 
to  restore  the  good  old  days  of  Mr.  Barleycorn.  One 
of  the  most  joyous  sights  in  Denver  was  to  note  the 
alacrity  with  which  hotel  proprietors  erected  in  hotel 
lobbies  fountains  of  running  water,  and  to  observe 
persons  who  perhaps  never,  until  late  in  life,  had  ever 
drunk  water,  manfully  and  publicly  consuming  the 
same. 

Many  workingmen  believe  thev  will  not  like  pro- 
hibition. We  make  the  confident  prediction,  based 
upon  the  experiences  of  millions  of  other  working- 
men,  that  they  will  soon  learn  to  like  it,  and  that,  one 
year  after  the  law  takes  effect,  a  20  per  cent,  vote  could 
not  be  miustered  for  its  repeal. 

We  make  the  prediction  that  within  two  years 
from  the  time  prohibition  becomes  effective,  it  will 
have  saved  more  lives  than  the  American  army  lost 
in  the  Great  War.  This  will  hardly  be  doubted  by 
anyone  who  has  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
tendency  of  alcohol  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  human 
system  to  resist  disease. 

Prohibition  will  do  more  than  was  ever  done  by 
any  other  law  ever  enacted  in  America  to  make  Amer- 
icans a  healthy,  happy,  mentally  alert  people.  Also, 
there  will  be  a  sudden  and  a  great  decrease  in  crime. 
If,  nevertheless,  a  few  rich  old  gentlemen  cannot  be 
happy,  they  at  least  have  the  money  with  which  to  go 
to  Europe  and  get  "soused." 


New  Kind  of  Machine  Needed 

AN  English  writer  in  The  New  Age,  published  in 
London,  has  a  most  suggestive  paragraph  in  an 
article  which  we  reprint  in  this  issue,  with  regard  to 
the  increased  productivity  of  the  nation,  due  to  new 
machinery  and  new  methods  produced  by  the  war. 
He  estimates  this  increased  productivity  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  several  million  men  and  women.  Quite 
aptly,  he  declares  it  is  as  if  millions  of  coolies  had 
been  imported  to  compete  with  British  men  and 
women  for  employment.  They  are  "coolies,"  by  the 
way,  that  do  not  eat,  wear  clothing,  or  have  any  other 
annoying  desires  that  money  is  required  to  satisfy. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  thought — that  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  is  steadily  making  human  labor  less 
necessary  to  production.  In  one  form  or  another,  this 
thought  is  cropping  out  in  a  good  many  places.  An 
editorial  writer  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  for 
instance,  was  recently  writing  about  the  world's  great 
bonded  indebtedness,  which  now  amounts  about  to 
200  billions  and  is  still  growing.  The  total  at  first 
seemed  to  stagger  him.  Then  he  thought  of  how 
much  more  saving  the  war  has  taught  us  to  be. 
Against  this,  he  balanced  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
killed  millions  of  producers  whose  labor,  if  they  were 
alive,  might  help  take  care  of  the  debts.   At  this  point, 


he  added:  "The  loss  in  man-power  will  be  largely 
made  up,  industrially,  by  labor-saving  machinery  in- 
vented during  the  last  four  years." 

Nobody,  except  gentlemen  like  the  writer  in  The 
New  Age,  seems  to  think  of  how  men  and  women  will 
find  work  to  do  if  machinery  steadily  presses  them  out 
of  employment.  England  has  lost,  in  killed  and  dis- 
abled, more  than  a  million  men,  yet  as  much  as  ever 
can  be  produced  without  them.  We  now  appear  to 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  death  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  army  of  producers  is  no  economic 
loss  to  the  world,  except  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  power  of  the  public  to  consume  goods, 
based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  the  dead  do  not 
eat. 

What  would  happen  if  invention  should  proceed 
to  the  point  where  five  per  cent,  of  the  population 
could  produce  all  the  goods  that  the  other  95  per  cent, 
require?  If  the  other  95  per  cent,  were  not  needed 
as  workers,  they  would  naturally  have  neither  wages, 
nor  money  to  buy  what  others  had  created. 

A  child  might  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  machinery  could  do  more  and  more  of  the 
work  and  give  human  beings  more  and  more  time  for 
recreation,  self-improvement  and  rest. 

Grown  persons  know  better.  What  we  want  is 
work  and  more  of  it.  It  is  very  true  that  nobody  will 
work  unless  he  is  paid  for  it,  which  shows  that  we 
really  do  not  like  work  as  well  as  we  think  we  do,  but 
still,  we  must  have  work. 

In  order  to  keep  everything  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  be 
necessary  to  turn  our  inventive  skill  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  machinery  th,at  can  buy,  pay  for  in  legal  ten- 
der, and  consume,  manufactured  goods  without  manu- 
facturing goods.  Such  machinery  may  be  necessary 
to  offset  the  machinery  we  now  have  which  produces 
goods  without  consuming  any.  Certainly,  we  cannot 
permit  the  present  kind  of  machinery  to  take  away 
too  much  of  our  work. 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  to  see 
how  men  scheme,  twist  and  contrive  to  keep  in  equili- 
brium a  system  of  production  and  distribution  that 
naturally  and  inevitably  inclines  to  fall.  We  refer  to 
the  ownership  and  control  by  a  few  of  the  great,  basic 
industries.  We  always  think  of  how  difficult  it  might 
have  been  to  make  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt  stand 
steadily,  thousand  of  years,  if  their  builders  had  tried 
to  build  them  the  other  side  up. 


Russia's  Strange  Lure  \  i 

WHAT  is  there  about  Russia  that  seems  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  those  whom  the  world 
calls  wise?  Napoleon  knew  of  its  vast  distances,  its 
Arctic  climate  in  winter,  and  its  great  population,  yet 
he  led  an  army  to  Moscow  that,  in  large  part,  never 
returned.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  it  seems 
as  if  the  commanders  who  knew  how  to  crumple  up 
the  German  armies,  and  who  knew  how  to  send  Lu-  I 
dendorff  scurrying  into  retirement,   knew  no  more  4 
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about  Russia  than  did  Napoleon.    What  seemed  even 
(i  to  laymen  to  be  an  extremely  perilous  venture,  those 
[  commanders  not  only  set  upon,  but  held  to. 
[      Events  quickly  justified  the  v/isdom  of  Mr.  Rus- 
j,' sell's  advice,  given  in  the  February  number  of  this 
periodical,  that  the  Allied  armies,   and  particularly 
the  American  army,  "depart  while  the  departing  is 
good,"  lest  they  be  "shown  ofT  the  premises  at  the  toe 
of  a  large  unsightly  boot." 

The  boot  is  now  in  evidence;  the  American  and 
the  Allied  armies,  numbering,  we  are  told,  150,000 
men,  about  20,000  of  whom  are  said  to  be  Americans, 
are  being  steadily  driven,  by  a  superior  force,  back- 
■i  ward  toward  the  sea.    One  day's  reports  tell  of  the 
capture  of  some  of  their  supplies;  the  next  day  we 
hear  of  fierce  fighting  in  zero  temperatures — and 
further  retreats. 
J      The  situation  is  unquestionably  serious.    With  the 
;j  port  of  Archangel  probably  frozen  solid  it  is  difficult 
i  to  see  how  the  Allied  and  American  force  can  be 
<  strengthened — even  if  it  were  advisable  to  strengthen 
1  it,  which  we  believe  it  is  not — or  withdrawn  in  time 
\  to  save  it  from  capture  or  destruction. 

We  believe  Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  has 
performed  public  service  of  the  highest  value  in  rais- 
ing  the  question  as  to  why  American  troops  are  in 
Russia  at  all.  They  were  sent  there  to  assist  in  the  de- 
.  feat  of  Germany.  But  Germany  has  been  defeated. 
The  war  is  over.  Many  American  soldiers  have  al- 
ready been  sent  home  from  France.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  are  about  to  start  home.  Yet 
American  and  Allied  troops  remain  in  Russia. 

The  war  has  changed  many  things.  Some  things 
it  cannot  change.  It  cannot  change  the  feeling  of 
Americans  that  they,  too,  have  some  rights.  One  of 
these  rights  would  seem  to  be  to  get  some  enjoyment 
out  of  life  here  in  America. 

What  would  life  here  be  worth  if,  merely  to  be  a 
man  and  of  military  age,  were  also  to  mean  the  li- 
ability to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  put  down  injustice  somewhere,  or  to 
help  some  small,  new  state  to  get  firmly  upon  its  feet? 

We  dislike  injustice.  We  like  to  see  worthy  new 
states  get  upon  their  feet.  But  we  like  something  else. 
We  like  to  get  something  out  of  our  own  lives. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  any  part  of  our  duty  to 
remain  subject  to  call  so  long  as  there  shall  exist  upon 
this  earth  any  injustice,  or  any  need  upon  the  part  of 
new  states  for  support. 

Injustice  seems  likely  to  last  a  good  while. 
The  present  generation,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  cannot  last  a  good  while. 

It  can  last  but  a  very  short  while.  Whatever  hap- 
piness we  get  out  of  life  we  must  get  quickly.  There 
is  exceedingly  little  happiness  in  going  half  way 
around  the  world  to  shoot  happiness  into  some  other 
country. 

We  take  it  that  neither  the  Allies  nor  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  maintaining  a  force  in  Russia  to 
prevent  the  Pvussians  from  having  any  sort  of  govern- 
ment that  they  choose. 


The  Peace  Commissioners  of  the  powers  have  ex- 
plicitly said  as  much. 

To  hold  any  other  view  would  be  monstrous.  We 
would  tolerate  no  outside  interference  with  our  form 
of  government.  The  Russians  have  the  same  right 
that  any  other  people  have  to  sweat  out  their  problems 
in  revolution. 

Even  if  they  had  no  such  right,  the  American  peo- 
ple— unless  we  are  greatly  in  error— have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  them. 

We  do  not  believe  there  would  be  much  over- 
crowding on  the  docks  if  volunteers  were  called  for 
to  sail  for  northern  Russia  to  help  the  Bolsheviki  to 
a  higher  life. 


Facts  About  the  Railroads 

WE  learn  from  publications  and  persons  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  public  ownership  of  railroads 
that  governmental  operation  has  not  been  and  is  not  a 
success. 

I'he  chief  grounds  of  complaint  are  that  the  ser- 
vice has  deteriorated  and  that  the  railroads,  in  1918, 
paid  out  about  $900,000,000  more  than  they  took  in. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  story  not  so  much  is  said. 
The  other  side  is  that  the  Government  increased  wages 
$636,000,000.  The  men  and  women  who  received  this 
money  without  striking  for  it  may  not  regard  govern- 
mental control  as  so  disastrous. 

Still,  this  does  not  explain  away  all  of  the  deficit. 
We  must  look  elsewhere  for  leaks.  We  need  not  look 
far.  The  compensation  paid  by  the  Government  to 
the  railway  companies  for  the  use  of  their  roads  is  ex- 
ceedingly high.  As  compared  with  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  British  Government  to  British 
railway  companies,  it  might  appear  to  be  exorbitant. 

Considering  the  fact  that  a  moving  reason  for  tak- 
ing over  control  of  the  roads  was  that  some  of  the 
greatest  companies  were  in  financial  difficulties,  due  to 
their  inability  to  borrow  money,  it  seems  as  if  they 
might  have  been  contented  with  less  compensation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance,  had 
$52,000,000  of  obligations  falling  due  in  February, 
1918,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  finding  the  money 
to  meet  them.  The  taking  over  of  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, 30  days  prior  to  this  time,  solved  the  Penn- 
sylvania's problem. 

We  hope  soon  to  publish  an  article  by  Mr.  Russell, 
showing  the  exceedingly  generous  manner  in  v/hich 
our  Government  is  paying  for  the  use  of  American 
railway  lines,  in  comparison  with  the  rate  paid  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  use  of  the  British  lines. 

That  railway  service  has  deteriorated  in  quality  we 
believe  to  be  true.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  de- 
teriorated no  more  than  it  has.  The  service  is  honey- 
combed vv^ith  big  administrative  officials  who  do  not 
believe  in  Government  ownership.  Mr.  McAdoo,  it 
was  reported,  had  to  set  aside  some  of  the  worst  ob- 
structionists. What  kind  of  service  would  a  business 
executive  expect  to  get  from  his  managers  if  most  of 
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them  were  secretly  hostile — and,  not  so  very  secret  at 
that — toward  his  plan  of  conducting  his  business? 

Furthermore,  no  intelligent  advocate  of  the  govern- 
mental ownership  or  operation  of  public  utilities  has 
ever  believed  that  such  ownership  or  operation  would 
be  a  success  unless  the  people  were  given  greater  con- 
trol of  their  Government.  We  have  always  said  that 
the  Government  should  operate  the  great  national  in- 
dustries and  that  the  people  should  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  meant  by  that,  among  other  thmgs,  that 
the  people  should  have  the  power  to  recall  public  of- 
ficials whom  they  might  find  to  be  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  assigned  to  them,  or  unwilling  to 
perform  such  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  America  a  widespread  campaign  is  proceeding, 
mostly  through  the  press,  to  convince  the  people  that 
anything  and  everything  savoring  of  public  ownership 
or  operation  must  necessarily  fail. 

Little  items  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  tell  how 
public  ownership  has  faikd.  A  cablegram  from 
Berne  (though  it  may  have  been  written  in  Nevv'  York.) 
related  the  distressing  failure  of  public  ownership  in 
Russia.  The  cablegram,  if  such  it  was,  was  untrue, 
for  the  reason  that,  for  months,  nothing  but  the  most 
fragmentary  information  about  anything  has  come  out 
of  Russia,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  when  a  coun- 
try is  in  chaos,  as  Russia  presumably  is,  nothing  will 
work — neither  private  nor  public  ownership. 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  British  Secretary  for  War,  has  made 
the  public  statement  that  he  is  very  nearly,  "but  not 
quite"  convinced,  from  his  experience  in  the  muni- 
tions ministry,  that  the  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  of  all  great  industries  is  practicable.  That 
is  a  good  deal  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Churchill  to  say. 
He  is  one  of  the  last  whom  we  should  expect  to  be 
convinced. 

We  also  know  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Fihelly,  minister  for 
railways  in  Queensland,  who  recently  visited  Amer- 
ica, says  that  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
railways  in  Australia  have  proved  successful. 

A  man  once  asked  the  late  Reverend  Josiah  Strong, 
of  New  York,  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  Christianity  had 
proved  a  failure.  "No,"  replied  Dr.  Strong,  "it  has 
never  yet  been  tried." 

That  about  sums  up  the  situation  with  regard  to 
governmental  operation  of  railways  in  the  United 
States.  A  principle  so  largely  applied  by  its  enemies 
should  not  be  blamed  if  it  does  not  show  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Correspondence 

A  Taste  of  High  Finance 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.     It  is  not 
usual  for  a  banker  (if  there  be  any  such  animal)  to  admit 
that  he  has  been  "  stung."     Many  precedents  have  been 
brushed  aside  lately,  and  why  not  this  one.'' 

In  March,  1910,  a  certain  bank  purchased  for  investment  $15,000 
Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4  Per  Cent  Collateral  Bonds  of 
2002  at  82%.  The  price  sagged  and  in  May  reached  77%.  It 
was  thought  best  to  buy  some  more,  and  $15,000  more  were  bought 


at  the  latter  figure,  the  average  cost  being  around  80,  which  maci 
a  5  per  cent  investment.  The  interest  was  paid  regularly  but 
ceased  in  November,  1913,  the  company  having  gotten  into  financial 
straits.  The  price  declined  to  around  15.  The  company  was 
reorganized  and  common  stock  issued  instead  of  the  Collateral 
4  Per  Cent  Bonds.  An  assessment  of  $40  a  share  was  made  whicli 
was  paid  for  in  7  per  cent  preferred  stock.  .  .  . 

The  financial  summary  of  this  experience  looks  like  this: 


Original  investment   $24,037.50 

122  shares  7  Per  Cent  Pfd.  Stock   12,200.00 

Interest  on  $24,000  from  Nov.  1,  1913,  to  Jan.  1,  1919, 

at  5  per  cent   6,200.00 


$42,437.50 

Present  worth: 

305  shares  Common  at  23   $7,015.00 

122  shares  Pfd.  at  75   9,150.00 

  16,165.00 


Net  loss   $26,272.50 


This  is  one  bank's  contribution  to  perpetuate  private  ownership 
in  railroads  and,  in  the  face  of  it  all,  I  am  the  only  man  connected 
with  it  who  is  out  and  out  for  Government  ownership.  All  the 
dangers  of  too  much  politics  could  not  touch  tliis  for  villainy. 

Mr.  Russell  has  well  said  that  great  fortunes  are  not  made 
hauling  freight  and  passengers. 

A  few  days  since  the  papers  told  us  that  125  Railroad  Presi- 
dents Oppose  Government  Ownership.  A  stuck  pig  always  squeals. 
Separate  any  man  from  his  graft  and  he  begins  right  away  to  howl. 

Seventy  million  dollars'  worth  of  these  bonds  were  issued.  Only 
Providence  knows  where  the  money  went.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
banks  all  over  the  country  have  been  and  are  being  robbed  as  ours 
has  been,  but  the  bankers,  so  called,  will  not  speak  out.  Respectfully, 

Country  Banker. 


THE  HAND  OF  MAN 
By  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman 

May  our  souls  be  cleanly  shriven 

From  our  sins  today. 
Sins  in  stone  and  brick  and  mortar. 
Air  defiled  and  poisoned  water. 

Foods  that  sicken,  drinks  that  slay  us, 
^Public  servarits  who  betray  us — 
We  may  learn  when  we  have  striven 

A  regenerate  way. 

We  may  mend,  when  conscience-driven. 

Wrongs  of  ancient  sway; 
New-set  forests  growing  sloialy. 
Rivers  flowing  blue  and  holy. 

Man-made  curses  lost  and  lifted. 

Man-made  burdens  lightly  shifted. 
What  the  hand  of  man  hath  given, 

Man  can  take  away. 
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IS  AMERICA  IN  DANGER?  IF  SO,  WHY  AND 
WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE? 
3  BIG  OPINIONS  BY 
3  BIG  MEN 

FRANK  P.  WALSH,  BASIL  M.  MANLY  AND  A.  B.  GARRETSON 

Is  unrest  in  America  so  great  that  there  is  danger  of  a  violent  outbreak?  If  so,  what  are  the  grievances  of 
the  people  and  what  should  be  done  to  insure  peace?  At  our  request,  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Former  Joint  Chairman 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  and  Hon.  Basil  M.  Manly,  Mr.  Walsh's  successor  on  the  Board,  have  written 
articles  in  which  they  give  their  answers  to  these  questions.  Mr.  Oarretson,  President  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, has  also  answered,  in  an  interview.    Here  are  the  opinions  of  men  who  really  know  working  men. 


BY  FRANK  P.  WALSH 

IS  America  sitting  on  an  industrial  volcano?  I  think  so. 
Nobody  is  wise  enough  to  predict  what  may  happen  in 
this  or  that  contingency,  but  some  things  are  clear. 
Prior  to  the  war,  in  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  labor  dif- 
ficulties in  which  there  was  actual  violence  or  destruction  of 
property  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  the  difficulty  was  caused 
by  efforts  to  repress  perfectly  legal  and  laudable  efforts  on  the 
part  of  men  and  women  to  organize  for  their  common  welfare 
into  such  organizations  as  they  saw  fit  to  form. 

These  efforts  to  organize  were  almost  wholly  on  the  part 
of  the  skilled  craftsmen  of  various  kinds.  So  far  as  the  ordi- 
nary worker  was  concerned,  or  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
"  common  labor,"  there  was  practically  no  such  thing  as  con- 
cert of  action  or  organization  among  them. 

It  is  true  that  spasmodic  efforts  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  organize  these  men  both  from  within  and  without  the 
ranks,  but  their  economic  status  was  so  weak,  because  of  hard 
conditions,  of  which  habitual  underfeeding  and  generally  sub- 
normal life  were  the  outstanding  characteristics,  that  they  were 
practically  without  hope. 

Militant  labor  organizations,  such  as  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  more  radical  trades  unions,  and  advanced  political  parties, 
for  the  last  decade  have  conducted  what  they  called  a  cam- 


paign of  education  dealing  with  the  fundamental  rights  of 
every  human  being  in  the  world  to  decent  existence. 

Then  came  the  war,  with  its  sudden  demands  upon  the 
industrial  machinery  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  national 
safety  and  elemental  justice,  the  government  was  compelled, 
through  its  various  agencies  which  had  to  do  with  the  indus- 
trial situation,  to  underwrite  or  guarantee  what  might  be 
called  the  common  rights  of  workingmen  during  the  war — the 
right  to  organize,  the  right  to  a  minimum  decent  living  wage, 
the  property  right  of  the  worker  in  his  job,  (which  includes, 
of  course,  protection  against  arbitrary  discharge),  a  limited 
workday  of  eight  hours  so  that  a  man  might  have  time  for 
recuperation  from  his  toil  as  well  as  some  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  development  and  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  Thus  these  men  were  told  in  effect  by  their 
government  that  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  and  had  the 
right  to  demand,  these  fundamental  things.  That  was  one 
condition  brought  about  by  the  war. 

Then  it  became  necessary,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  time  of  war,  to  pass  laws  which  seemed  to 
the  average  man  to  take  away,  for  the  time  being,  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  democratic  citizenship  in  a  free  republic — the 
right  of  peaceful  assemblage,  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  a 
free  press. 
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Powers  undreamed  of  by  the  common  man  were  found  to 
exist  in  administrative  bureaus  of  the  government.  Through 
the  operations  of  the  post  office  department,  it  was  found  that 
newspapers  could  be  suppressed  and  personal  rights  cancelled 
and  property  rights  destroyed  by  wire  without  a  hearing  and 
with  inadequate  avenues  of  appeal. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  upon  individual  cases  or  to 
reflect  in  any  way  upon  the  courts  or  prosecuting  officials,  it 
may  be  said  that  sentences  were  imposed  upon  men  under  the 
Espionage  Act  whom  the  workers  had  been  taught  to  believe 
were  their  friends — men  of  lofty  ideals  and  not  criminals — with 
a  ferocity  unparellelled  in  the  most  backward  autocracies  of 
Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  enough  avenues  of  information  to  workers 
remained  open  to  inform  them  that  numbers  of  men  were  fat- 
tening upon  the  necessities  of  our  government  and  the  woes 
of  the  world  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  Profiteering  in 
practically  all  Knes  was  rampant.  Under  the  guise  of  "assist- 
ing the  government,"  the  exploiters  of  labor  in  peace  time 
became  the  exploiters  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  time  of  its 
greatest  stress. 

Few  Profiteers  Punished 

Few,  if  any,  prosecutions  followed,  and,  where  convictions 
were  had,  the  penalties  were  ridiculously  low  as  compared  with 
those  inflicted  upon  those  accused  of  violating  the  Espionage 
Act,  and  other  wartime  statutes,  by  speech  and  writing. 

When  the  war  ended,  and  before  the  sound  of  the  artillery 
had  died  away,  many  of  these  same  exploiters,  in  combination 
and  as  individuals,  began  to  demand  reductions  in  the  "swollen 
wages  of  the  war  period,"  as  they  put  it.  They  coupled  this 
with  a  savage  resistance  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
the  eight-hour  day;  the  same  old  repressive  and  illegal  oppo- 
sition to  the  free  right  of  organization,  and  a  cynical  disregard 
of  any  right  whatsoever  of  the  worker  to  his  job. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  tJiut  wages,  nowliere  that  I  have 
observed  in  the  United  States,  have  begun  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  ordinary  laborer  in  the  United  States  is  still  compelled 
to  take  a  wage  that  leaves  him  below  the  line  of  a  living  in  health 
and  reasonable  comfort;  while  even  the  highest  paid  skilled 
workman,  with  the  exertion  of  all  of  his  skill  and  strength  both 
in  the  factory  and  in  his  union  organization,  has  been  compelled 
to  take  the  loser's  end  on  account  of  the  war. 

An  illustration:  take  a  highly  skilled  mechanic  who  now 
receives  $6.50  a  day.  In  1914  he  got  $4.75  a  day.  The  cost 
of  his  living,  since  1914,  has  more  than  doubled,  so  that  he 
should  today  be  getting  $9.50,  unless  he  is  to  be  compelled  to 
bear  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of  war  conditions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar, 
instead  of  getting  $4..75  for  his  day's  work,  measured  in  the 
materials  which  he  must  have  to  live,  he  is  getting  only  $3.^5  a 
day  now  as  compared  with  his  wage  of  $^.75  in  1914-- 

His  wage  has  thus  decreased  $1.50  a  day  in  actual  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  five-year  period.  His  larger  nominal 
wage  is  in  fact  a  lower  real  wage. 

What  a  workToan  is  interested  in  is  not  how  many  dollars  a 
day  lie  gets,  but  how  much  those  dollars  wUl  buy  for  him  of  the 
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I  

necessities  of  life.  Measured  in  this  way,  the  wages  even  0/ 
highly  skilled  men  have  decreased. 

Plight  of  the  Unskilled 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  skilled  man  is  bad,  that  of  the 
unskilled  laborer  is  worse.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  prevailing 
wage  for  common  labor  in  the  basic  industries  of  the  United 
States  was  less  than  $2  a  day.  According  to  all  the  govern- 
ment studies  of  minimum  living-budgets  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life,  if  the  average  common  laborer  worked 
every  day  in  the  year  for  ten  hours  or  more  in  each  day,  his 
total  yearly  wage  fell  more  than  $200  a  year  below  the  cost  of 
actual  subsistence  for  himself  and  family,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
demands  of  health  and  comfort. 

The  advances  in  wages  during  the  war  (if  they  can  be 
called  such,  considering  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  a  dollar)  leave  the  ordinary  laborer  in  a  worse 
plight  than  he  was  before  the  war,  for  his  present  wage  of  $3 
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or  $3.50  a  day  as  a  maximum  represents  in  real  wages  but 
$1,50  or  $1.75  a  day,  measured  by  the  pre-war  standard. 

All  these  conditions  I  have  named  are  unquestionably  causes 
of  the  grave  unrest  which  is  stirring  throughout  the  country. 
■  In  the  minds  of  the  great  working  class,  sometimes  one,  some- 
|;  tiTnes  two,  sometimes  all  of  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are 
^-  active.    The  denial  of  the  rights  to  organize,  the  heating  down 
of  the  living  standard,  the  disregard  of  the  worker's  property 
i;  light  in  his  job,  refusal  to  recognize  the  minimum  eight-hour 
workday;  the  belief  that  men  trusted  by  labor  have  been 
unjustly  prosecuted  under  the  war-time  acts,  while  profiteers 
have  escaped  lightly  or  wholly  from  the  consequences  of  their 
ij  acts — all  these  are  at  work  in  the  minds  of  the  workers. 

Good  Wages  or  Get  Out 

The  best  minds  in  the  world  today  believe  that  no  industry 
is  fit  to  live  that  does  not  pay  a  fair  living  wage  to  all  who 
take  a  necessary  part  in  the  productivity  of  the  enterprise.  All 
just  men  concede  that  every  honest  worker  has  a  property 
right  in  his  job  and  that  it  must  be  recognized  by  employers  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  the  state  and  nation.  All  intelligent 
persons  know  that  long  hours  are  not  only  a  physical  detri- 
ment, but  tend  to  stunt  mental  development  and  to  rob  the 
state  of  the  assistance  of  millions  of  men  and  women  who  should 
have  time  to  attend  to  their  social  and  political  duties ;  that 
J  the  body  and  soul  demand  time  for  recreation  and  contempla- 
tion which  cannot  be  denied  in  any  form  of  society  entitled  to 
endure. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  if,  under  our  present  form 
of  social  development,  those  obvious  rights  can  be  guaranteed 
to  the  workers,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  President  would 
see  his  way  clear  to  declare  at  once  a  general  amnesty  in  favor 
of  all  prisoners  convicted  of  violation  of  war-time  statutes, 
our  country  could  furnish  an  example  to  a  confused  and  dis- 
tracted world  of  general  prosperity  and  happiness  extending 
from  the  family  of  the  owner  of  the  enterprise  down  to  that 
of  the  lowliest  laborer  necessary  to  carry  it  on — which  is  the 
only  tolerable  basis  upon  which  government  can  rest  in  this 
world  of  new  concepts. 

Labor's  Minimum  Demands 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  even  the  prompt  extension 
of  these  rights  would  check  the  aspiration  which  every  normal 
human  being  has  for  a  broader  and  better  and  happier  life 
which  will  constantly  urge  mankind  on  t<o  social  and  industrial 
changes  along  the  line  of  enlightened  advancement  which  ever 
continue  unless  the  race  stands  still — which  would  mean  death, 
moral  and  physical. 

But  I  do  mean  that  the  guarantee  of  these  fundamental 
1  rights  by  the  government  is  an  immediate  and  imperative  neces- 
'  sity  as  a  first  step  to  allay  a  condition  of  industrial  unrest 
which  exists  now  and  is  steadily  increasing  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  denial  of  these  rights.  I  do  not  know  what  the  workers 
will  eventually  demand,  but  I  do  know  that  they  demand  and 
will  have  at  least  these  fundamental  things  now. 

To  those  who  would  stand  in  the  way  of  industrial  justice 
belongs  the  responsibility  for  whatever  may  happen  if  these 
rights  are  persistently  denied. 


"Like  a  Rapidly  Drying  Forest  That 
a  Spark  Might  Ignite" 

BY  BASIL  M.  MANLY 

THE  present  industrial  situation  in  the  United  States  has 
frequently  been  likened  to  a  powder  magazine  which  a 
spark  from  the  flames  of  Bolshevism  might  explode  at 
any  moment;  or  to  a  seething  volcano  which  might,  on  a 
moment's  notice,  break  its  restraining  crust  in  a  destructive 
eruption. 

This  picturesque  imagery  does  not  seem  to  me  to  correctly 
portray  the  existing  situation,  even  as  an  illustrative  analogy. 
To  my  mind  the  situation  presents  itself  rather  as  a  forest 
which  is  being  rapidly  dried  up  by  the  cessation  of  industrial 
activity  and  baked  to  tinder  by  the  heat  of  the  contending  pas- 
sions of  the  exploiters  and  exploited.  Fires  of  industrial  strife 
are  already  breaking  out  at  numerous  points,  but,  up  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  either  burned  themselves  out  or  have 
been  extinguished  or  smothered  by  the  action  of  national  and 
local  agencies. 

Every  day,  however,  sees  the  whole  mass  growing  drier  and 
drier  and  ever  more  ready  to  be  swept  by  raging  conflagrations 
lighted  by  sparks  carried  by  the  winds  of  the  world  or  ignited 
by  the  mischievous  action  of  irresponsible  persons  pretending 
to  represent  either  the  capitalist  group  or  the  labor  group. 

Safety  Is  in  Action 

The  point  to  this  difference  in  imagery  is  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  by  which  the  forces  of  nature  can  be  controlled 
to  prevent  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
do  about  the  powder  magazine  except  to  wet  down  the  powder 
or  keep  the  sparks  away,  whereas  proper  forestry  and  an  effi- 
cient force  of  forest  rangers  can  not  only  prevent  forest  fires 
but  can  transform  the  land  threatened  with  devastation  into 
a  productive  and  beautiful  countryside.  These  desirable  re- 
sults, however,  can  be  obtained  only  by  careful  planning,  hard 
work  and  a  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation  which  at  the  present 
time  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  secure. 

The  American  people  (and  I  believe  in  this  respect  they 
do  not  differ  from  other  people)  will  sacrifice  their  lives,  if 
need  be,  to  extinguish  a  forest  fire,  but  they  will  not  give  one 
moment's  thought  to  any  effective  method  of  preventing  such 
fires. 

Leaving  imagery  for  facts,  we  are  rapidly  reaching  a  con- 
dition of  industrial  stagnation  and  unemployment  which  seems 
likely  to  result  either  in  acute  industrial  unrest,  with  possible 
revolutionary  manifestations,  or  in  abject  depression  similar 
to  that  wliich  followed  the  panics  of  1873  and  1907. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  condition  of  rapidly  increasing 
stagnation  is  due  primarily  to  the  abrupt  termination  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  which,  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  were 
absorbing  the  energies  of  a  majority  of  the  factories  in  the 
United  States.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  in  order  to  maintain 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  country  these  factories  should 
have  continued  at  government  expense  to  manufacture  car- 
tridges, shrapnel  and  heavy  artillery,  which  we  all  hope  will 
soon  be  discarded  forever,  but  that  the  government  should  have 
substituted  orders  for  articles  of  everyday  use  which  these 
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factories  were  equipped  to  manufacture  in  peace  times,  to  be 
sold  to  the  people  at  or,  if  necessary,  below  cost.  Thus,  fac- 
tories which  were  manufacturing  cartridges  might  profitably 
have  been  turned  to  the  making  of  kitchen  knives,  pots  and 
pans,  or  whatever  other  articles  they  were  best  fitted  for;  the 
gun  carriage  factories  might  have  been  given  orders  for  wagons 
or  cultivators,  while  the  steel  mills  could  have  been  turned  to 
the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  and  girders  to  rehabilitate  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  roadbeds  of  the  railroads. 

The  transition  from  war  production  to  peace  production 
would  thus  have  been  accomplished  without  stagnation,  the 
government  would  have  retained  effective  control  over  the  labor 
conditions  throughout  the  whole  American  industry,  and  the 
net  cost  in  comparison  to  the  results  achieved  would  have  been 
negligible.  Moreover,  the  government  itself  could  have  con- 
trolled absolutely  the  reabsorption  of  returned  soldiers  into 
industry,  instead  of  leaving  this,  as  at  present,  to  the  good 
will  of  the  individual  employer. 

Situation  Exceedingly  Acute 

Unfortunately,  nothing  like  this  was  done  and  we  are  con- 
sequently today  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  fraught  with  dreadful 
possibilities. 

This  situation  is  rendered  more  acute  by  one  factor  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  given — the  vanishing  of  the  middle 
class.  The  small  business  man  is  being  driven  out  or  absorbed 
by  the  large  corporation  or  by  the  chain  store  system.  The 
small  farmer  is  becoming  a  tenant,  while  the  clerks  and  school 
teachers,  with  incomes  as  low  or  lower  than  that  of  the  common 
laborer,  are  rapidly  losing  their  sense  of  superiority  and  identi- 
fication with  the  employing  class,  and  forming  trade  unions 
with  aggressive  programs. 

Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  these  small 
tradesmen,  tenant  farmers  and  disillusioned  clerks  who  a  few 
years  ago  felt  that- their  interests  were  indissolubly  linked  with 
those  of  "  big  business  "  have  now  come  to  feel  that  their  in- 
terests lie  rather  with  the  workers. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  predict  how  these  people  with  deeply 
Ingrained  habits  of  mind  and  association  will  act  in  a  political 
or  social  crisis,  but  anyone  who  counts  blindly  upon  their  acting 
as  they  have  in  the  past  is  likely  to  receive  a  rude  awakening. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  Congress  cannot  or  will  not  deal 
adequately  with  the  problems  of  reconstruction.  Instead,  by 
cutting  off  the  appropriation  for  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  only  existing  agency  for  dealing  with  the 
problem,  Congress  threatens  to  make  the  situation  worse  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Now  that  Congress  has  failed  so  completely,  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  must  take  up  these  problems  and  attempt  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  I  believe  that  if  the  situation  is  realized 
in  its  genuinely  alarming  proportions,  we  can  still,  through 
the  executive  departments,  find  means  and  measures  for  coping 
with  the  situation  and  preventing  the  industrial  dislocation  and 
warfare  which  otherwise  is  inevitable. 

The  President  has  already  taken  a  step  in  this  direction  by 
summoning  a  conference  of  the  Governors  and  Mayors  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  meet  the  situation.  I  regret,  however,  that 
the  President  invited  to  this  conference  only  the  political  heads 


of  the  states  and  municipalities  and  did  not  invite  the  men  who 
actually  control  the  industrial  world  and  are  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  the  situation  on  a  basis  of  knowledge  and  to  make 
agreements  which,  alone,  would  go  far  toward  a  complete 
solution. 

I  mean  that  in  my  opinion  the  President  should  have 
summoned  to  this  conference  the  captains  of  industry  and  the 
leaders  of  the  international  unions.  With  such  a  conference, 
composed  of  men  hke  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Armour  and 
Schwab  on  one  side  and  the  Presidents  oi  the  international 
labor  unions  on  the  other,  a  program  could  have  been  worked 
out  which  could  be  put  into  effect  directly  through  the  mere 
orders  of  these  rulers  of  industry.  If  they  found  that  a  com 
plete  solution  of  the  situation  required  the  action  of  Congress, 
they  could  have  drawn  up  a  program  with  drafts  of  bills  which, 
backed  by  these  great  organizers  of  capital  and  labor,  no 
member  of  Congress  would  for  a  moment  think  of  opposing. 

Whatever  may  be  done,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  we  are  even 
less  prepared  for  peace  than  we  were  for  war.  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  cannot  muddle  through  the  transition  to  peace  with 
any  more  success  than  we  could  muddle  through  war  and 
achieve  victory.  It  required  hard  work  and  careful  planning 
to  raise  the  army  which  turned  the  balance  against  Germany, 
and  we  cannot  demobilize  that  army  and  turn  our  munition 
factories  back  to  their  normal  production  without  an  equal 
amount  of  thought  and  careful  organization. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  American  people  never 
to  do  anything  until  the  situation  becomes  desperate,  and  then 
they  accomplish  wonders.  The  situation  is  now  desperate,  but 
I  have  faith  that  we  shall  escape  the  chaos  in  which  Europe 
now  lies  and  achieve  in  large  measure,  if  not  completely,  that 
better  day  and  larger  democracy  for  which  so  much  precious 
blood  has  been  shed. 

Great  Unrest,  Says  Mr.  Garretson, 
Head  of  Conductors 

BY  JOHN  SNURE 

4  4rTr^HE  man  who  doesn't  admit  there  is  serious  unrest  ii 
I  this  country  is  either  besottedly  ignorant  or  is  mak 
ing  a  willful  misstatement  of  the  facts."  This  wa 
the  preliminary  utterance  of  Austin  B.  Garretson,  president  o 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  member  of  th- 
recent  government  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  studen 
of  affairs  and  economics,  and  one  of  the  acknowledged  strong 
men  in  the  list  of  labor  leaders  of  the  world  today. 

I  had  asked  Mr.  Garretson  to  discuss  unrest  among  th 
people.    What  caused  it,  what  would  cure  it. 

And  Mr.  Garretson  did  so;  did  so  forcefully  and  intelli 
gently,  with  the  seriousness  of  a  man  who  knows,  by  Ion 
contact,  what  the  army  of  men  that  work  with  their  hand 
are  thinking.  What  he  said  was  not  pessimistic  but  it  had 
warning  note  to  the  unseeing  and  was  an  admonition  to  a 
right-thinking  Americans  to  set  about  the  business  of  puttin; 
their  house  in  order  in  these  days  when  Europe  is  tremblin 
at  the  menace  of  whatever  lurks  behind  the  term  Bolshevism,  i 

To  interpolate  a  word  personal  about  A.  B.  Garretson:  J 
is  well  to  know  that  this  head  of  one  of  America's  great  railroa 
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brotherhoods  lives  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  that  he  comes  of  a 
family  of  Iowa  Quakers ;  that  his  63  years  have  not  bent  his 
'  lean  and  vigorous  figure ;  that  he  has  a  high  forehead  and  a 
long  jaw;  that  he  began  running  trains  out  of  Des  Moines  forty 
years  ago  and  has  run  them  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to 
Mexico  and  the  Istlmius  of  Panama,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a 
man  who,  by  personal  experience,  knows  all  about  the  philos- 
ophy of  hard  knocks,  but  that  he  is  deeply  read  in  history 
and  economics.  Having  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the 
Middle  West,  Garretson  can  converse  just  as  readily  on  the 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  as  he  can  on  the 
eight-hour  day  for  railroad  employes.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
listen  to  him. 

"  What  about  your  recent  remark  that  because  of  unrest  this 

•  country  is  over  a  powder  mine.''  "  he  was  asked. 

i'  "  What  I  said  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  recently," 
replied  Mr,  Garretson,  "  was  that  the  man  who  didn't  believe 
that  the  elements  of  unrest  were  at  work  in  the  United  States 
was  blind ;  that  the  crust  was  thin,  and  that  it  bore  resemblance 
to  a  powder  mine  into  which  the  man  of  evil  intent  or  the  man 

•  careless  of  the  rights  or  the  opinions  of  others  might  throw  a 
spark  that  would  cause  an  explosion.    That  was  the  substance 

'  of  what  I  said  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  it  is  the  truth. 
I    "What  are  the  causes  of  this  unrest.'*    I  can  best  answer 
■  that  by  saying  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  in  1915,  I  gave  my  views  on  the  causes  underly- 
ing industrial  unrest.    What  I  said  then  expresses,  in  large 
part,  my  belief  as  to  the  underlying  causes  of  unrest  today. 
"  There  are,  as  I  see  them,  four  of  these  basic  causes. 
"  The  first  is  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
industry. 

"  The  second  is  found  in  the  methods  of  the  formation  and 
administration  of  law.  They  would,  in  themselves,  justify 
undying  righteous  unrest  from  the  fact  that  they  create  and 
encourage  knowledge  and  belief  that  there  is  no  equality  before 
the  law,  as  between  the  man  who  has  and  the  man  who  has  not. 

"  There  is  also  the  trend  through  legislation  to  exalt  the 
property  right  at  the  expense  of  the  personal  right — to  exalt 
money  above  man. 

"  Third,  irregularity  of  employment,  with  the  consequent 
restriction  of  opportunity,  and  with  its  consequent  extension 
of  the  belief  that  unremitting  toil,  under  present  conditions, 
can  bring  no  fair  recompense,  thus  stifling  healthy  incentive 
to  labor.  An  army  of  unemployed  is  being  created  that  must, 
in  the  last  analysis,  be  reckoned  with,  and  unless  a  remedy  is 
found  whereby  incentive  may  be  restored  and  recompense  made 
apparent,  society  itself  must  pay  the  forfeit. 

People  Long  for  Land 

"  Fourth,  land  monopoly,  with  the  resultant  prohibitive  price 
of  land.    This  is  the  greatest  influence  in  creating  congestion 
in  the  cities  and  bears  its  own  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
;  unrest. 

"  Tracing  the  history  of  every  vanished  civilization  makes 
apparent  the  fact  that,  in  each  instance,  decadence  was  pre- 
ceded by  urban  congestion  and  by  immense  land  holdings  by 
the  aristocrat  or  capitalist. 

"  These  were  the  four  basic  causes  of  industrial  unrest  as  I 
outlined  them  several  years  ago,  after  months  of  study  and 


investigation  which  I  undertook  with  other  members  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission.  It  was  true  then  and  it  is 
true  now. 

"  Since  then,  however,  the  situation  has  been  aggravated  by 
other  causes.  One  group  of  them  may  be  summed  up  as  the 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  war,  whicli  I  do  not  need  to  go 
into  in  detail.  With  the  war,  too,  the  working  people  liave 
gained  a  realization  of  thtir  strength  and  power.  The  events 
of  the  last  several  years,  growing  out  of  or  related  to  the  war 
have  greatly  stirred  the  minds  of  laboring  men  in  general. 

"  Whenever  labor  gives  thought  instead  of  feeling  to  condi- 
tions and  the  remedies  for  conditions,  unrest  is  bound  to  be 
quickened. 

"  The  greatest  weapon  of  oppression  has  ever  been  to  keep 
the  people  lulled  to  sleep." 

"  Do  you  share  the  opinion  that  Bolshevism  may  sweep  over 
this  country.''  " 

"Bolshevism"  Becoming  a  Bogey  ' 

"  Bolshevism  ?  The  trouble  about  talking  intelligently  on 
that  subject  Is  tliat  the  world  in  general  accepts  a  term  that 
is  without  me;ining,  and  attaches  to  it  only  what,  in  the  minds 
of  those  discussing  it,  seems  the  thing  most  dangerous  and 
most  objectionable.    Bolshevism  is  an  indefinite  term. 

"  We  can  consider  with  more  intelligence  the  causes  that 
underlie  the  manifestations  we  refer  to  as  Bolshevism.  The 
causes  might  be  prevalent  among  us  in  many  of  their  forms  and 
many  of  us  might  not  have  a  clear  enough  conception  of  them 
to  analyze  their  meaning. 

"Bolshevism  is. nothing  but  a  bogey  man  or  stalking  horse 
under  which  the  writer  or  speaker  ranges  all  the  isms  that  he 
either  fears  or  reprobates  without  a  thought  as  to  whether  the 
isms  have  anything  to  do  with  the  people  described  by  the  term." 

Hence,  as  to  the  prospective  spread  of  Bolshevism  to  this 
country,  Mr.  Garretson  made  it  plain  that,  to  him,  Bolshevism 
meant  anything  that  anyone  might  apply  to  it.  But  if  the 
question  is  whether  there  is  such  a  degree  of  restlessness  among 
the  people  that  it  may  find  serious  methods  of  expression  if 
not  given  heed,  he  said  he  believed  there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 

He  was  asked  what  cures  he  would  prescribe  for  the  existing 
unrest  in  America. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  cure-all,"  he  replied.  "  The  thing  that 
would  do  most  to  allay  it — and  it  will  never  be  allayed  until  it 
is  done — is  to  create  a  condition  where  a  man  cannot  take  to 
himself,  as  absolutely  as  an  owner,  the  profit  from  a  million 
other  men's  power  of  production. 

"  A  system  must  be  devised  whereby  each  man  will  be  guar- 
anteed a  reasonable  portion  of  that  which  he  produces. 

"  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  now,  that  our  industrial  system 
makes  it  possible  for  one  man,  in  only  a  portion  of  the  span  of 
human  productive  life,  to  take  unto  himself  and  claim  as  his 
own,  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  more,  while 
millions  of  deserving  men,  availing  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  unremitting  toil,  are  only  able  to  secure  a  grave  in 
the  Potters'  Field  or  else  burden  their  families  with  an  install- 
ment debt  for  the  cost  of  interment.  The  creation  of  such 
colossal  fortunes  naturally  breeds  in  the  minds  of  the  possessors 
the  sentiment,  belief  and  practice  that  they  are  superior  to 
society  and  not  subject  to  the  law." 
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That  sort  of  inequality,  Mr.  Garretson  repeatedly  empha- 
sized, must  be  corrected  before  any  real  beginning  can  be  made 
toward  the  reduction  of  unrest.  But  he  would  correct  it  by 
the  orderly  processes  of  law,  and  not  by  any  war  of  classes. 

"  There  is  no  difference  between  the  tyranny  of  one  class  and 
the  tyranny  of  another  class,"  he  said.  *'  Tyranny  in  any 
form  is  hateful.  What  we  need  to  strive  for  is  a  balanced  rule 
in  which  all  the  interests  will  have  a  voice,  both  in  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  it." 

"  What  about  the  government  ownership  of  the  railroads  and 
other  public  utilities.?" 

"  As  I  see  it,  this  would  be  the  biggest  single  step  in  the  right 
direction  that  could  be  taken. 

"  Of  course,  I  believe  in  the  income  tax  and  the  inheritance 
tax.  These  should  be  applied  so  as  to  make  impossible,  first, 
the  accumulation,  and  second,  the  transmission  of  excessive 
wealth.  We  are  already  making  use  of  these  taxes  and  they 
will  never  be  abandoned  but  will  be  applied,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  heavily,  so  far  as  excessive  wealth  is  concerned." 

"  To  what  extent  will  woman  suffrage  be  of  value  in  helping 
to  bring  about  le^slation  that  will  tend  to  quiet  industrial 
disturbance.''  " 

"  I  have  voted  at  every  opportunity  for  woman  suffrage.  I 
advocate  it.  From  an  economic  and  industrial  standpoint,  I 
believe  it  necessary  for  women,  in  self-defense.  But  it  will  not 
remedy  the  conditions  which  we  have  been  considering.  Women, 
like  men,  will  array  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  important 
questions  before  the  country,  and  I  do  not  see  how  suffrage 
can  constitute  a  solution." 

"  But  will  not  these  difficulties  in  America  be  settled  rather 
by  a  process  of  evolution  than  by  revolution?  " 

"  If  every  man  will  approach  the  problems  before  us,  not  on 
the  basis  of  narrow  interest  but  on  the  basis  of  decent  citizen- 
ship, evolution  will  accomphsh  it. 

*'  I  do  not  care  to  advocate  detailed  and  specific  legislation. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  it  is  the  duty — the  unquestioned  duty; — 
of  members  of  Congress  to  meet  the  industrial  situation  that 
confronts  this  country,  not  from  a  partisan  political  stand- 
point, not  from  a  blind  class  standpoint,  and  not  from  the 
narrow  standpoint  of  self-interest,  but  in  the  spirit,  not  only  of 
good  citizenship,  but  of  good  stewardship  of  the  welfare  of 
mankind  which  is  vested  in  their  hands.  If  today's  problems 
are  approached  in  any  other  way — in  any  other  spirit — only 
evil  can  result." 

Says  Prohibition  is  Desirable 

"  To  what  extent  are  you  optimistic?  " 

"  That  is  difficult  to  say.  Naturally,  I  am  optimistic  and 
am  seldom  pessimistic.  In  the  present  condition,  I'm  first 
cousin  to  Micawber.    I'm  waiting  for  sometliing  to  turn  up. 

"  I  am  hopeful  that  our  problems  will  be  solved.  No  one 
stratum  of  society  can  find  a  solution.  Employer,  employe 
and  publicist  should  work  together.  There  must  be  a  compro- 
mise of  beliefs  before  any  real  solution  can  be  worked  out. 
Perhaps  somebody,  however,  will  have  to  be  shown." 

In  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  talk  that  prohibition  is  caus- 
ing and  is  going  to  cause  a  vast  degree  of  unrest  in  the  land,  I 
asked  Mr.  Garretson  what  he  thought  about  it. 

"  Prohibition  is  desirable,"  he  rephed. 


"  Do  you  believe  it  will  contribute  to  the  unrest  of  labor?  " 
"  It  wiU  not,"  he  replied. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Garretson  characterized  as  moonshine  the 
talk  of  a  serious  strike  of  workingmen  because  of  prohibition. 

As  to  much  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  is  presented  to 
Congress  for  the  solution  of  the  labor  situation  Mr.  Garretson 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  speak.  He  looks  on  some  of  it  as  patch- 
work. The  reforms  which  he  holds  are  needed,  and  which  will 
gradually  equalize  conditions  are,  in  his  opinion,  those  that  go 
toward  the  roots  of  things.  Government  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads and  other  chief  public  utilities  is  an  example.  The 
income  tax  and  the  inheritance  tax  which,  between  them,  make 
impossible  the  continued  amassing  of  great  wealth  in  one  family 
or  group  are  also  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  reforms  he 
advocates. 

Not  expecting  all  needed  reforms  to  come  at  once,  Mr. 
Garretson  will  be  satisfied  if  they  accrue  gradually — but  not 
too  gradually. 

Dr.  Kirchwey  Discusses  the  Rising 
Tide  of  Unemployment 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  KERBY 

UNEMPLOYMENT  is  increasing  constantly,  if  irregu-  i 
larly.  ^  ^  i 

The  unemployment  reported  each  week  is  largely  in  i 
excess  of  that  reported  the  week  before.  | 
This  is  true  of  all  the  larger  industrial  centers. 
Congress  has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  provide  a  remedy. 
Unless  something  is  done  at  once  dangerous  unrest  is  in- 1 
evitable. 

Stripped  bare,  there  is  the  skeleton  of  a  two-hour  talk  with 
Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  j 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Employment  Service,  who  is  grappling) 
with  the  unemployment  problem  in  the  country's  greatest  in- 
dustrial center. 

"  The  cooperation  of  the  governments — national,  state  and 
municipal — is  as  imperative  to  deal  with  the  present  emergency 
as  it  was  to  deal  with  the  war  emergency,"  said  Dr.  Kirchwey. 
"  The  recent  history  of  Europe  shows  that  a  nation  may  have 
greater  dangers  than  a  foreign  war  to  face  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  its  social  order  and  the  development  of  a  mutinous  and 
reckless  spirit  among  its  own  people. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  condition  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  is  developing  a  serious  condition  of  unrest 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  condition  which  is  likely  t( 
be  aggravated  by  the  return  of  our  soldiers  from  the  countries 
where  such  social  unrest  has  taken  on  the  form  of  revolutionarj 
violence. 

"  The  military  spirit  itself  is  one  that  is  exceedingly  impa: 
tient  of  conditions  of  misery  and  hardship  due  to  unemploy 
ment.  A  man  who  has  devoted  a  year,  more  or  less,  to  sup' 
pression  by  force  of  opposition,  is  very  likely  to  carry  thai 
spirit  of  violence  into  private  life  if  conditions  become  in 
tolerable." 

As  he  spoke,  Dean  Kirchwey  had  before  him  the  latest  rei 
ports  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  weekly  report  fror 
the  Department  of  Labor  at  Wasliington.    The  figures  thai 
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cover  the  pages  of  these  reports  are  ominous.  They  are  like 
the  mercury  in  the  glass  column  of  a  clinical  thermometer  that 
is  steadily,  hour  by  hour,  climbing  to  the  danger  mark. 

Three  months  ago,  for  the  first  week  of  December,  1918, 
out  of  122  cities  reporting  employment  conditions  to  Wash- 
ington, only  16  showed  unemployment.  In  91  of  these  cities 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  were  reported  "  good  " ; 
in  8  cities  they  were  unsettled,  and  in  only  five  were  they  re- 
ported as  acute. 

But  for  the  last  week  for  which  reports  are  compiled  at  this 
■writing,  of  the  122  cities  reporting,  no  fewer  than  72  showed 
'  unemployment ;  and  the  cities  where  industrial  relations  were 
^reported  unsettled  numbered  14;  and  those  in  which  the  situ- 
lation  was  reported  as  acute  had  increased  to  17. 

In  New  England,  Bridgeport  reports  7,500  unemployed, 
•Derby  1,000,  Hartford  3,000,  an  increase  of  1,500  over  the 
preceding  week;  New  London  200,  Putnam  150,  Stamford  350, 
'Meriden  1,500,  an  increase  of  600  over  the  preceding  week, 
and  Stafford  Springs  440. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  are  laying  off  men.  In  Massa- 
_chusetts  there  are  heavy  surpluses  of  unemployed  men  in  Bos- 

5  ton,  Worcester  and  Lynn.  There  are  23,126  textile  workers 
out  of  employment  in  that  state  alone.    Many  textile  concerns 

I*  are  on  two-thirds  time.  There  is  heavy  unemployment  among 
boot  and  shoe  workers,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  laborers  and 
'  machinists.  Portland,  Maine,  reports  a  surplus  of  1,000.  Only 
\  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  does  the  demand  for  workers 
I  still  equal  the  supply. 

)  In  New  York,  the  Albany  district  reports  a  surplus  of  6,000 
I  workers,  an  increase  of  200  in  one  week.  Buffalo  reports  a 
jsurplus  of  20,000,  an  increase  of  1,000.    Syracuse  reports  a 

E surplus  of  5,000,  Rochester  4,500,  Utica  2,550,  Binghamton 
800,  Kingston  1,000. 

There  are  threats  of  strikes  in  Cohoes,  Troy  and  Schoharie 
J  counties.  Unemployment  is  increasing  in  Fulton  County 
flwhere  the  glove  manufacturing  industry  has  its  center.  The 
flknit  goods  industry  is  slowing  down.    Several  iron  and  steel 

6  concerns  are  laying  off  men. 

In  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City  shows  a  surplus  of  5,000,  and 
Newark  a  surplus  of  6,000.  Surpluses  are  reported  also  from 
Paterson,  Passaic  and  Elizabeth.    Trenton  has   3,000  more 

■  workers  than  jobs.  There  is  a  pronounced  increase  of  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  state. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  reports  a   surplus  of  12,000 

>  common  laborers  and  6,000  semi-skilled,  and  1,000  clerks. 
There  is  a  shortage,  however,  of  1,700  miners.  Some  of  the 
iron  and  steel  mills,  and  one  railroad  and  repair  shop,  are  lay- 

« ing  off  men.    Harrisburg  reports  a  demand  about  equal  to  the 

jl  supply,  and  so  does  Philadelphia.    Scranton,  Erie  and  other 

^  towns  have  surpluses  of  workers. 

Common  Labor  Hardest  Hit 

In  Ohio,  Cleveland  reports  a  surplus  of  75,000  workers ; 
Columbus  3,000,  Youngstown  5,500,  Dayton  11,000,  Toledo 
:  8,000,  Cincinnati  2,350,  and  Akron  2,500.  The  heaviest  un- 
employment is  among  common  laborers,  building  trades,  semi- 
skilled workers,  clerical  workers  and  lake  seamen. 

The  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  all  report 

■  [i  the  same  conditions,  with  the  situation  varying  in  intensity. 

r 


Of  all  the  cities  reporting  to  Washington  for  the  week  ended 
February  24,  60  per  cent  reported  heavy  unemployment,  an 
increase  from  58  per  cent  for  the  week  previous,  and  57  per 
cent  for  the  week  before  that.  The  number  of  cities  reporting 
an  approximated  equality  of  demand  and  supply  decreased 
from  29  per  cent  to  28  per  cent  in  the  one  week. 

Every  week  for  the  past  three  months  has  shown  the  same 
tendency.  There  were  18,412  more  men  actually  reported  out 
of  work  for  the  week  ended  February  24  than  for  the  preceding 
week.  This  number  probably  represents  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  those  who  actually  joined  the  ranks  of  the  "  involun- 
tarily unemployed  "  over  the  week  end.  And  just  as  many  will 
join  these  miserable  ranks  next  week,  and  more  the  following 
week,  and  so  on  and  on,  until  something  is  done. 

"  We  must  not  have  a  temporary  makeshift,  but  some 
permanent  policy  to  deal  with  this  situation,"  continued 
Dean  Kirchwey. 

Congress  Has  Done  Nothing 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  required  is  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  a  wide- 
spread condition  of  unemployment  creates  a  national  emer- 
gency to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
which  the  emergency  of  war  is  dealt  with  by  the  community 
action  of  the  government  and  the  citizen. 

"  There  has  been  absolutely  no  legislation  by  Congress  to 
deal  with  this  question.  The  Kenj'on  bill,  appropriating 
$100,000,000  for  public  work;  and  the  bill  intended  to  carry 
out  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane's  suggestions  for  providing 
land  for  returned  soldiers  are  still  held  up.  Even  the  appro- 
priation for  continuing  the  U.  S.  Employment  service  beyond 
July  1,  1919,  is  jeopardized.  There  seems  to  be  no  realiza- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

"  Unemployment  is  a  problem  not  only  of  the  jobless  man 
or  woman  and  of  the  charity  organization  societies,  but  of  the 
whole  community,  and  specifically  of  the  government  and  of  the 
employer. 

"The  old  attitude  with  respect  to  a  developing  condition  of 
unemployment  was  simply  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  incident 
of  industrial  life  which  put  no  responsibility  upon  the  govern- 
ment or  upon  the  employers  generally,  and  which  called  for 
no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  anybody  excepting  the  person  with- 
out a  job,  and  his  family. 

"  The  war  made  it  clear  that  a  great  national  emergency 
could  not  be  dealt  with  through  individual  effort  or  through  the 
spontaneous  activities  of  patriotic  and  right-minded  people; 
that  all  the  energies  of  state,  national  and  municipal  govern- 
ments must  be  brought  into  play  to  organize  the  social  power 
of  the  nation.  The  point  that  I  would  make  is  that  any  na- 
tional emergency,  whether  arising  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war 
calls  for  the  same  collective  and  co-operative  action.  Unem- 
ployment is  such  an  emergency. 

"  If  the  employer  in  time  of  war  could  see  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  reduce  working  forces  to  the  point  where  his  profits  dis- 
appeared, or  shut  down  his  plant  entirely  in  order  to  make  his 
contribution  to  war  production  by  turning  over  his  workers 
to  a  necessary  industry,  he  should  be  equally  ready  and  wiUing 
in  a  crisis  of  unemploym.ent — especially  one  resulting  from  the 
war — to  make  any  sacrifices  that  may  be  necessary." 
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NORTH   DAKOTA    STRIKES   OFF    ITS  SHACKLES,  RE- 
SOLVING TO  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  IN  A  BIG  WAY 

BY  E.  B.  FUSSELL 

Here  is  an  authoritative  article  on  North  Dakota.  The  Legislature  of  this  farmer  state  has  recently  adopted 
a  program  that  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  millions.  The  United  States  Congress  is  spending  billions.  Compare 
the  North  Dakota  program  with  the  article  about  Congress  which  immediately  follows  this  article.  See  which  pro- 
gram seems  the  better  to  you.    These  North  Dakota  farmers  are  said  to  be  silly.    Do  you  think  they  are  ? 


THREE  years  ago  Dr.  John  H.  Worst,  President  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  said  in  a  speech 
that  North  Dakota  farmers  were  being  robbed  of 
$55,000,000  a  year  through  the  system  of  grain  grading  and 
buying,  carried  on  by  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
For  this  statement  Dr.  Worst  was  branded  as  an  "  agitator  " 
and  was  discharged  from  his  position  as  president  of  the  college. 

That  was  three  years  ago,  when  the  Nonpartisan  League  was 
just  starting  out  and  had  not  gained  control  of  the  state.  The 
farmers,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  North  Da- 
kota, let  out  a  roar  when  Dr.  Worst  was  fired.  But  it  didn't  do 
them  any  good ;  the  board  of  regents  laughed,  as  the  legislators 
had  laughed  a  year  before  when  they  told  the  farmers  to  "  go 
home  and  slop  the  hogs." 

But  two  years  ago  the  farmers  came  into  partial  control  of 
their  legislature.  Not  full  control,  for  the  Senate  was  still 
against  them,  but  into  just  enough  control  to  force  a  few  of 
their  bills — minor  ones — through  the  Legislature.  One  of  these 
bill's  was  the  grain-grading  and  inspection  act.  It  remedied 
only  a  few  of  the  abuses  that  Dr.  Worst  told  about.  It  was 
only  a  little  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  few  days  ago.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Ladd,  Dr.  Worst's  successor 
as  president  of  the  Noi-th  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  told 
farmers  what  the  effect  of  this  bill  had  been.  This  one  little 
bill,  a  minor  part  of  the  League  program,  Dr.  Ladd  said,  had 
saved  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  an  average  of  five  cents  a 
bushel  on  North  Dakota's  250,000, 000-bushel  grain  crop  of 
1918,  or  a  total  saving  of  $12,500,000. 

If  one  bill,  forced  through  in  faulty  shape  when  the  farmers 
were  only  in  partial  control  of  the  Legislature,  can  result  in 
saving  $12,500,000,  how  much  is  going  to  be  saved  by  the  whole 
League  program,  put  through  during  the  1919  session  of  the 
I^egislature,  with  the  farmers  in  full  control.''   Can  anyone  say.'' 

Things  That  Will  Be  Changed 

Come  to  visit  North  Dakota  today,  and  what  do  you  see.? 
Flat  country,  farmers  working  in  the  fields,  trains  going  to 
Minneapolis  with  North  Dakota  wheat  on  board.  Trains  com- 
ing back  from  Minneapolis,  with  flour  and  stock  feed,  made 
from  North  Dakota  wheat.  Trains  bringing  Pennsylvania  coal 
to  a  state  that  has  700  billion  tons  of  coal  of  its  own,  enough 
to  heat  the  entire  United  States  for  100  years.  And  with  all 
this  wealth  of  land  and  fuel,  not  a  single  smokestack  outlined 
against  the  sky,  to  indicate  a  state  industry.  Nothing  to  break 
the  sky  line  except  the  little  country  elevators  and  the  banker's 
house  in  the  little  towns.  You  know  it  is  the  banker's  house 
because  it  is  so  much  bigger  than  any  other. 

That  is  what  you  will  see  in  North  Dakota  today.  But 


come  back  in  five  or  ten  years,  and  what  will  you  see.?  Great 
terminal  elevators  and  flour  mills,  rearing  themselves  against 
the  sky.  Giant  smokestacks,  belching  out  the  smoke  of  North 
Dakota  coal,  in  industries  built  up  by  state  development  of 
cheap  fuel.  Trains  carrying  North  Dakota  milled  flour  and 
North  Dakota  coal  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fields  cultivated 
that  lay  idle  before ;  thousands  of  busy  workmen ;  better  houses 
and  bigger  barns. 

That  is  what  the  North  Dakota  farmer  sees  today.  It  is  the 
vision  that  he  is  striving  and  fighting  to  win  as  a  reality.  He 
has  not  stopped  yet,  to  figure  out,  in  dollars  and  cents,  just 
what  it  will  earn  him,  but  he  knows  it  will  be  more  than  the 
$55,000,000  that  Dr.  Worst  proposed  to  save.  For  Dr.  Worst 
admits  now  that  his  figure  was  too  low,  and  that  he  dealt  only 
with  the  grain  grading  and  inspection  question.  What  will 
happen  when  interest  rates  are  reduced,  when  farming  is  made 
a  business  instead  of  a  gamble,  when  the  city  workman  buys  his 
loaf  of  bread,  made  from  North  Dakota  flour,  with  all  middle- 
men's profits  eliminated.?  I  do  not  know,  in  dollars  and  cents.  ; 
It  is  too  stupendous  to  calculate.  It  is  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween poverty  and  prosperity. 

Railroad  Abuses  Ended  j 

There  are  a  few  bills  that  will  produce  effects  that  can  be  i 
calculated  definitely.    One  is  the  railroad  rate  bill,  patterned  t 
after  Minnesota's  rate  law,  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  | 
United  States.    Always,  North  Dakota  has  been  discriminated  ■ 
against  by  the  railroads.    It  has  been  actually  cheaper  to  ship 
North  Dakota  wheat  to  Minneapolis  than  to  points  in  North 
Dakota  for  milling.    It  has  been  actuall}^  cheaper  to  ship  flour 
back  from  Minneapolis  to  North  Dakota  than  from  a  mill  in 
North  Dakota.     Railroad  rates  have  discriminated  against 
North  Dakota  coal  and  have  prevented  its  development.    It  has 
been  immensely  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroads  to  keep  North 
Dakota  coal  from  being  developed,  so  that  the  railroads  can 
continue  to  collect  freight  on  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
West.    When  the  Pennsylvania  coal  is  exhausted,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  develop  North  Dakota  coal,  as  the  railroads  see 
it,  and  collect  freight  on  North  Dakota  coal  shipped  to  ! 
Pennsylvania. 

The  railroad  rate  bill  ends  this  discrimination.  On  its  face, 
it  saves  $8,000,000  a  year  to  North  Dakota  in  direct  rate 
reductions.  But  that  is  only  a  small  portion  of  what  it  will  do. 
In  the  past,  successful  state-owned  flour  mills  in  North  Dakota 
have  been  an  impossibility,  because  it  would  cost  50  per  cent 
more  to  ship  in  the  wheat,  and  50  per  cent  more  to  ship  out  the 
flour  than  it  costs  Minneapolis  mills  to  ship  wheat  and  flour 
the  same  distances.    But  under  the  new  law  it  will  cost  the  same  i 
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to  ship  wheat,  from  200  miles  away,  to  a  state  mill  in  North 
Dakota,  that  it  costs  to  ship  wheat,  from  200  miles  away,  to 
a  Flour  Trust  mill  in  Minneapolis.  And  it  will  cost  the  same 
to  ship  the  state-milled  flour  out,  that  it  now  costs  to  ship  out 
the  trust-milled  flour.  Who  can  estimate  what  this  advan- 
tage is? 

I  mentioned  before  the  grain  grading  and  inspection  bill 
passed  in  1917,  before  the  farmers  were  in  full  control,  and 
said,  that  though  it  was  a  feaulty  bill,  it  saved  the  North 
Dakota  fa^rmers  $12,500,000  in  1918.  It  was  a  faulty  bill  be- 
cause it  neglected  to  save  the  farmers  $6,000,000  that  was 
taken  from  them  the  same  year  by  private  grain  buyers. 

'  This  was  the  dockage  robbery — flax  and  rye  and  barley  and 
other  grains,  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  wheat.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousands  of  tons  of  dockage  was  taken,  in  small 
amounts,  from  North  Dakota  farmers  last  year,  according  to 
Dr.  Ladd.    Much  of  it,  the  flax,  for  instance,  was  actually 

'  worth  more  than  the  wheat  with  which  it  was  mixed.  Taken 
altogether,  its  value  was  nearly  $50  per  ton  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mercial stock  feed  prices.  Yet  for  this  the  farmer  got  not  one 
cent. 

'  It  wiU  be  diff'erent  now  that  the  Legislature  of  1919,  under 
^  full  control  of  the  farmers,  is  through  with  its  work.  For  the 
law  has  been  amended  to  provide  that  all  valuable  dockage  must 
be  paid  for,  at  a  fair  market  rate,  and  90  per  cent  of  it  has 
commercial  value. 
[  But  there  is  a  still  bigger  amendment.  It  is  a  revolutionary 
one — one  of  the  kind  that  makes  the  grain  men  call  the  farmers 
Bolsheviki.  The  amendment  permits  the  state  grain  inspection 
department  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  margin  in  the  handling 
of  grain.  That  is,  the  state  is  to  find  the  investment  needed  in 
the  elevator  business,  the  cost  of  labor  and  upkeep  and  other 
items,  and  what  will  be  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  And 
the  state  is  to  say  to  the  elevator  men : 

"  You  shall  charge  rates  that  will  give  you  a  fair  return  on 
your  investment  and  no  more." 

"Bolshevism"  to  Stop  Grain  Graft 

Bolshevism.''  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  But  when  they've  said  that,  somehow,  the  grain  dealers 
can't  think  of  any  other  good  argument  against  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  things  in  the  League  program  that 
our  enemies  like  to  call  Bolshevism.  There  are  such  things  as 
state  hail  insurance.  Private  hail  insurance  companies  take 
perhaps  $3,000,000  a  year  from  North  Dakota  now.  They 
would  take  more,  but  their  rates  are  so  high  that  many  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  insure.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this 
$3,000,000  goes  to  profit  and  expenses.  Men  who  have  investi- 
gated say  about  40  per  cent.  That  will  be  saved  to  the  farmers 
of  North  Dakota  by  state  hail  insurance.  That  and  more,  be- 
cause land  now  held  idle  by  speculators  will  be  taxed  enough  to 
compel  it  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  under  the  new  state 
tax  system. 

Then  there  is  the  state  bank,  with  its  rural  credits  depart- 
ment, which  will  sell  bonds  and  lend  the  proceeds,  at  cost,  on 
real  estate  first  mortgages.  North  Dakota  farmers  borrow 
more  than  $300,000,000  on  first  mortgages  now.  Suppose  the 
state  bank,  over  a  course  of  years,  by  using  the  collective  credit 


of  all  the  farmer-borrowers,  gets  a  reduction  of  just  1  per 
cent  in  the  interest  rate.'' 

Suppose  the  state-owned  elevators  and  flour  mills  give  the 
farmers  a  better  return,  by  just  10  cents  a  bushel,  on  a  wheat 
crop  of  120,000,000  bushels.  That  would  mean  $12,000,000 
a  year.  And  suppose  state  flour  breaks  down  the  market 
and  takes  one  cent  off  the  cost  of  the  city  workman's  loaf  of 
bread !    Any  child  can  figure  what  that  will  mean. 

But  no  cliild  nor  grown  man  can  figure  what  it  will  mean 
to  have  cheap  mill-feed  develop  a  live  stock  industry  in  North 
Dakota — an  industry  that  will  take  the  farmer  out  of  the  class 
of  the  gambler,  betting,  every  year,  everything  that  he  has 
against  the  drouth,  the  hail,  the  rust,  the  flood  and  the  tor- 
nado— betting  all  he  has  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  bare  living 
if  he  wins. 

There  are  values  that  cannot  be  put  down  in  figures,  with 
a  dollar  mark  in  front  of  them.  One  of  these  values  is  the 
worth  to  the  state  of  an  independent,  home-owning  citizen. 
How  much  is  it  going  to  be  worth  to  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
to  transform  a  city  renter  or  a  tenant  farmer  into  a  home  owner 
or  a  farm  owner.  That  is  what  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
proposes  to  do. 

Homes,  Now,  for  All 

The  state  has  resolved  itself  into  a  sort  of  building  and  loan 
association.  It  will  furnish  the  money  for  people  to  build  their 
own  houses.  The  individual  is  required  to  pay  down  one-fifth 
of  the  cost  of  his  house.  He  can  borrow  that  from  the  state 
when  necessary.  Thereafter  he  pays  for  his  house  by  a  monthly 
payment,  considerably  less  than  monthly  rents  range  in  North 
Dakota.  And  it  is  worth  while  noting,  after  the  charges  of 
pacifism  and  pro-Germanism  that  have  been  made  against  the 
farmers,  that  North  Dakota  intends  to  give  special  advantages 
to  the  30,000  North  Dakota  boys  who  served  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  war.  For,  while  North  Dakota  will  require 
a  20  per  cent  cash  payment  on  a  house  from  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen, it  will  give  each  returned  soldier  $25  for  each  month  that 
he  spent  in  the  service — a  bounty  that  will  be  sufficient,  in 
most  cases,  to  put  the  returned  soldier  in  possession  of  his 
home  at  once. 

North  Dakota  farmers  will  dig  down  into  their  own  pockets, 
to  pay  a  flat  millage  tax,  to  do  this.  They  do  it  because  they 
think  the  soldiers  deserve  it  and  because  they  think  it  will  prove 
a  good  business  investment  in  citizenship. 

It  is  worth  while,  I  think,  to  notice  carefully  that  it  is  North 
Dakota  that  has  done  this,  not  Minnesota.  It  was  Minnesota's 
governor  who  toured  North  Dakota  during  the  last  campaign, 
urging  the  voters  to  repudiate  pro-Germanism  by  voting  the 
farmers  out  of  office.  North  Dakota's  answer  was  to  return  the 
farmer  candidates  with  increased  majorities.  And  while  North 
Dakota  farmers,  in  their  Legislature,  were  voting  money  out 
of  their  own  pockets  to  make  North  Dakota  returned  soldiers 
home-owners  and  valuable  citizens,  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
was  turning  out  of  their  jobs  a  group  of  returned  Minnesota 
soldiers  who  had  found  temporary  places  on  the  state  payroll. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are  doing 
wrong.  They  are  acting  strangely,  of  course.  They  are  act- 
ing strangely  on  the  labor  question.    North  Dakota  has  never 
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had  any  labor  laws  worthy  of  the  name.  There  are  no  large 
cities  and  no  industries  worth  mentioning  and  as  a  result  there 
is  little  organized  labor  in  the  state.  A  few  coal  miners,  a  few 
buildings  tradesmen,  a  few  printers  and  barbers — 3,000  to 
4,000  in  all — they  have  hardly  been  strong  enough  to  cast  a 
shadow  politically. 

At  this  last  election,  by  summoning  all  their  strength,  they 
sent  two  labor  men,  with  League  indoremsent,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  what  those  two  labor  men,  with  enthusiastic  farmer 
support,  have  accomplished,  is  worth  noticing.  A  workmen's 
compensation  act  with  compulsory  state  insurance,  a  coal 
mining  code,  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women,  an  eight-hour 
law  for  women  and  children,  a  child  labor  law,  an  anti-injunc- 
tion law,  a  full  crew  law — these  are  only  the  high  lights  on 
the  labor  program.  And  each  bill,  the  president  of  the  state 
federation  of  labor  tells  me,  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  America. 

AU  this,  our  enemies  tell  us,  is  wrecking  the  state  of  North 
Dakota.  Yet  the  men  who  are  "  wrecking  "  the  state  are  sec- 
ond to  no  class  of  men  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  These 
men  are  merely  repeating  history  which  shows  that  all  the 
liberty  and  democracy  we  enjoy  were  wrested  from  minorities 
by  tillers  of  the  soil. 

What  is  the  North  Dakota  program  going  to  mean  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota?  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  not  good 
enough  at  operating  an  adding  machine. 


And  I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  an  adding  machine  that  can 
put  down  the  millions  that  will  be  saved  on  freight  rates  and 
dockage  and  cheaper  bread  and  more  profitable  land,  and  will 
add  to  these  the  value  of  a  better  educated  citizenship,  of  inde- 
pendent farmers  and  city  workers,  of  men  and  women  who 
will  not  have  to  cringe  at  a  banker's  lash. 

The  legislative  acts  to  wliich  I  have  referred  are  not  acts  that 
we  hope  to  get.  They  are  acts  that  we  have  got.  These  tilings 
have  already  come  to  pass. 

The  railroad  bill  is  a  fact. 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  construction  of  flour  mills 
and  elevators  is  a  fact. 

The  legislation  creating  a  great  state  hank  that  will  provide 
the  millions  necessary  to  put  the  state  into  business  is  a  fact. 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  state  to  enable  citizens  to 
obtain  homes  on  easy  terms  is  a  fact. 

The  legislation  taxing  heavily  lands  held  for  speculation  and 
relieving  the  taxation  on  houses  and  small  farms  is  a  fact. 

The  legislation  giving  North  Dakota  soldiers  and  sailors  $26 
for  every  month  they  served  in  the  war  is  a  fact. 

The  talking  stage  out  here  is  past.  Things  are  moving.  Tlie 
state  is  going  to  dig  coal,  store  wheat  in  elevators  and  grind 
wheat. 

The  state  of  North  Dakota  is  going  into  business — not  some- 
time, but  now! 


HOW  CONGRESS  POURS  OUT  MONEY  BY  THE  BILLION, 
ALL  OF  WHICH  MAKES  IT  HARDER  TO  LIVE 

Please  compare  this  article  with  the  one  immediately  preceding  in  which  is  told  the  way  the  North  Dakota 
Legislature  has  determined  to  spend  a  few  millions.  Consider  whether  there  are  any  advantages  in  the  North  Dakota 
spirit.  Consider  whether  Congress  does  not  need  a  conscience  more  than  it  needs  a  budget.  Was  any  country  ever 
happy  that  was  so  burdened  with  debt  that  life  inevitably  became  a  fierce  struggle?  Do  you  realize  where  we  are  drifting? 


THINK  the  most  alarming  thing  in  this  country,  next 
i  to  Bolshevism,  is  this  reckless  waste — this  reckless 
voting  away  of  the  people's  money.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it.  The  people  themselves  must  awaken 
to  the  danger  of  it  but  they  have  not  awakened  yet.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people,  or  all  too  many  of  them,  are  calling  for 
less  taxation  but  for  more  expenditures." 

So  spoke  Senator  William  S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  progressive 
Republican,  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  for  many  years  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress  has  been 
battling,  generally  in  vain,  against  the  "  pork  barrel "  and 
other  forms  of  raids  upon  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Kenyon  declared  that  while  there  had  been  too  much 
extravagance  in  expenditures  before  the  war,  such  extravagance 
was  mild  and  tame  compared  to  the  reign  of  wild  and  uncal- 
culating  financial  folly  which  now  obtains  in  Washington  and 
permeates  the  government. 

"  The  war  is  over,"  said  Senator  Kenyon.  "  One  might  look 
for  genuine  economy  and  drastic  retrenchment  in  view  of  the 
enormous  appropriations  authorized  for  the  war.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  Tremendous  expenditures  are  being  piled  up  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  will  begin  July  1. 

"  I  doubt  if  the  public  realizes  what  those  expenditures  are 
to  be.  They  have  been  estimated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
more  than  ten  billions.    As  an  actual  fact,  that  is  below  the 


mark.  Twelve  billions  will  be  the  minimum.  At  the  rate 
appropriations  were  made  in  the  closing  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  it.  Not  only  were 
large  appropriations  made  before  the  next  fiscal  year  begins 
but  there  will  be  large  deficiency  appropriations  asked  as  the 
year  wears  on,  if  we  have  the  usual  experience. 

"  Now  what  does  this  mean?  Why,  it  means  more  enormous 
issues  of  bonds  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  means  that  the 
Liberty  Loan  drive  this  spring,  instead  of  being  the  last,  wil 
have  to  be  followed  by  others.  The  revenue  biU  lately  passec 
limits  to  four  billions  the  taxes  to  be  collected  in  the  next  fisca 
year.  If  the  expenditures  are  twelve  billions,  we  shall  have  t( 
sell  eight  billions  in  bonds  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  float  any  such  amount  of  bonds! 
We  have  about  reached  our  limit.  One  huge  bond  issue  afte; 
another  has  piled  up.  We  are  inflating  the  currency  by  theS' 
vast  flotations  of  bonds,  and  are  shooting  up  the  cost  of  living 
almost  without  limit." 

"  But  what  about  the  six  billion  issue  of  bonds,  or  short-tern 
notes  this  spring  and  what  about  the  new  tax  measure  whicl 
will  raise  six  billions?  "  Senator  Kenyon  was  asked. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  mone 
to  be  raised  by  this  spring's  issue  of  bonds  or  notes,  and  b^ 
the  taxes  collected  under  the  new  tax  law  this  year,  will  prac 
tically  all  go  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  current  fiscal  yea 
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which  ends  June  30  nest,"  said  the  Senator.  "  The  appalling 
expenditures  of  the  next  fiscal  year  will  have  to  be  met  apart 
from  these, 

"  And  after  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
expenditures  will  be.  I  can  only  hope  they  will  be  curtailed. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  first  thing  the  Republicans  will  do 
when  they  take  control  of  Congress  will  be  to  clean  house,  to 
lop  off  hundreds  of  millions  of  needless  expenditures  and  to 
start  afresh.  No  party  can  remain  in  power  unless  it  retrenches. 
"  Not  long  ago,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  this 
■i  extravagance  kept  on  we  would  soon  have  but  two  parties  in 
'i  this  country,  a  taxpayers'  party  and  a  taxeaters'  party. 
I  Judging  from  my  mail,  this  has  served  to  set  many  people 
i  thinking  and  I  trust  it  has. 

J  "  The  people  are  losing  faith  in  the  government's  capacity 
!  to  transact  business  by  reason  of  the  shameless  and  wanton 
i  extravagance  which  prevails.  I  have  no  doubt  that  extrav- 
agance has  had  a  grave  effect  on  railroad  legislation. 
i  The  waste  and  incapacity  displayed  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way administration  unfortunately  has  led  many  to  be  skeptical 
i  of  the  results  of  government  ownership.  They  fear  that  if  the 
i  govemm.ent  owned  the  roads,  the  '  pork  barrel '  elements  in 
I  Congress  and  elsewhere  would  spend  most  of  their  time  trying 
to  get  money  for  branch  lines  to  Podunk  and  Four  Comers, 
and  fine  stations  at  every  cross-roads.  The  fact  is  that 
profligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  is  interfering 
with  working  out,  in  progressive  and  enlightened  fashion,  not 
alone  the  railway  problem  but  many  other  important  problems 
insistently  demanding  attention.  As  I  say,  the  people  are  losing 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  government  to  do  things.  It  is 
deplorable  but  it  is  so." 

Senator  Kenyon  was  asked  whether  there  was  any  way  of 
calling  a  halt  on  the  prodigal  waste  of  money  which  comes  as 
a  menacing  aftermath  of  the  war.  He  said  that  unless  the 
]  public  bestirred  itself,  and  insisted  upon  economy,  the  country 
would  continue  to  be  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough 
of  heavy  taxes  and  enormous  bond  issues.  He  believes  the 
j  adoption  of  a  systematic  method  of  appropriating  money  in 
j  Congress,  a  budget  system,  as  distinguished  from  the  present 
,\  utter  lack  of  system,  would  be  of  benefit.  He  characterized 
l  the  present  method,  whereby  Cungress  appropriates  billion  after 
billion  of  the  public  money,  as  being  nothing  less  than  a  hungry, 
j  conscienceless,  indiscriminate  drive  upon  the  Treasury  by  a 
J  horde  of  grabbers  after  "  pork." 

■  "  Get  our  share  "  is  the  motto  of  the  gentlemen  who  make 
1  up  this  horde.  The  House  member  grabs  all  he  can  for  his 
'  district,  the  Senator  grabs  all  he  can  for  his  state.  Back  of 
them  stand  their  constituents,  or  a  large  number  of  them, 
insisting  on  "  our  share." 


A  Budget  or  a  Conscience  ? 

"  We  are  never  going  to  get  anywhere  toward  marked  and 
permanent  improvement  over  present  conditions  until  we  get 
a  budget  system,"  proceeded  Senator  Kenyon.  "  I  hope  to 
see  one  established  in  the  new  Congress.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  men  in  the  new  Congress  will  make  it  their  business  to  work 
for  one." 

Various  plans  are  outlined  for  a  budget  system.  Just  what 
ought  to  be  adopted  is  a  question.    Senator  Kenyon,  first  of 


all,  wants  the  subject  fully  studied  by  a  competent  body  of 
experts.  In  a  general  way,  if  the  budget  system  gets  anywhere, 
it  will  compel  the  President,  or  some  official  under  him,  to 
systemize  and  cut  to  the  bone  the  demands  for  money  made  by 
the  different  departments  of  Congress  and,  then  it  will  require 
the  appropriations  to  be  made  on  recommendation  of  oae  great 
committee  in  the  House  instead  of  a  number  of  committees, 
working,  as  now,  without  any  eommon  purpose. 

What  is  more,  the  power  of  individual  members  to  add  to 
bills  appropriations  for  this  local  project  here,  and  that  local 
project  there,  will  be  stripped  away.  That  is,  it  is  proposed 
to  do  this.  To  do  it,  is  another  matter.  The  details  of  evolving 
a  workable  plan  are  not  easy. 

Lambasting  Congress  for  "  pork  barrel "  disposition  and 
action,  however,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  why  the  Amer^ 
ican  people  are  threatened  with  being  engulfed  in  swollen  and 
constantly  swelling  expenditures.  Senator  Kenyon  realizes 
this.  He  was  asked  whether  the  executive  officials  and  depart- 
ments of  the  government  were  not  blamable  jointly  with 
Congress. 

"  Certainly  it  is  not  all  the  fault  of  Congress  that  these 
enormous  expenditures  are  rolling  up,"  said  Senator  Kenyon. 
"  There  is  no  sense  of  economy  in  the  government  departments. 
Why,  they  will  make  an  estimate  of  $100,000,000  one  day  and, 
the  next  day,  come  before  one  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  say  they  have  made  a  mistake  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  millions. 

"  There  is  an  utter  lack  of  conscience  in  spending  money 
in  the  government  departments.  This  is  a  harsh  thing  to  say 
but  it  is  true." 

Congress  Not  Alone  to  Blame 

The  indictment  drawn  by  Senator  Kenyon  against  the  gross 
extravagance  of  Congress  and  the  departments — in  other 
words,  against  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
government — startling  as  it  is,  is  amply  supported  by  other 
testimony.  It  is,  in  fact,  understated  rather  than  overstated. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  in  Congress  without  some  Senator  or 
House  member  sounding  a  warning  that  the  ship  of  state  is 
drifting  into  perilous  financial  waters.  But  the  lamentable  fact 
is  that  while  some  are  taking  heed  for  the  future,  the  majority, 
whether  in  House  or  Senate,  whether  in  Congress  or  the  depart- 
ments, are  not  taking  heed  for  anything  but  to  get  all  they 
can  for  the  localities  or  the  things  in  which  they  are  especially 
concerned. 

How  is  it  possible  that,  with  the  war  over,  this  country 
should  be  faced  with  expenditures  the  next  fiscal  year  which 
are  likely  to  be  above  twelve  billions  and  which  no  one  who  is 
competent  calculates  at  less  than  ten  billions? 

It  would  not  be  possible  if  the  affairs  of-  government  were 
administered  with  anything  like  the  business  efficiency  that 
obtains  in  the  average  corporation — if  there  were  anywhere  a 
force  which  would  correlate  outgo  with  income.  Tremendous 
and  ever  growing  demands  on  the  Treasury,  with  no  adequate 
check  or  stop  on  the  demands — this,  in  a  general  way,  tells  the 
story. 

A  billion-dollar  Congress  not  so  long  ago  used  to  call  forth 
reproach  for  waste  and  extravagance.  That  meant  a  Congress 
which  in  the  two-year  period  of  its  existence  appropriated  a 
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billion  dollars.  Now,  a  billion  dollars  is  carried  in  a  single 
bill  without  causing  excitement  or  much  protest.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  Congress  did  not  spend  half  a  billion  in  a  single 
session.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  expenditures 
in  the  two-year  period  of  a  Congress  were  well  under  a  billion. 

The  Spanish  war  gave  an  impetus  to  expenditures  and  for 
years  the  appropriations  averaged  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
for  each  Congress,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a  biUion  a  year. 

The  year  1910  saw  the  appropriations  for  the  first  time 
mount  to  more  than  a  billion  and  the  appropriations  for  the 
two-year  period  of  the  Congress  then  began  to  roll  up  above 
the  two-billion  mark.  They  continued  about  at  this  level,  show- 
ing some  tendency  to  increase,  until  America  entered  the  grim 
business  of  preparing  for  war  with  Germany  and  plunged  into 
the  war  with  expenditures  on  a  scale  never  before  known  in  any 
country. 

Total  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  from  April 
6,  1917,  the  date  when  war  was  declared  on  Germany,  until  the 
present  time  amount  to  28  billions. 

If  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  amounts  to  six  billions  the  bond 
issues  for  the  war  period  and  up  to  June  30  of  this  year  will 
be  in  round  numbers  23  billions. 

Only  a  glance  at  the  bond  figures  is  required  to  see  that  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  point  where  it  has  to  pay  out  for 
interest  alone  approximately  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Yet,  as  late  as  1909,  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment for  a  year  were  below  a  billion.  In  1909,  they  were 
$986,251,657.  And  the  total  appropriations  for  1916  were  but 
little  more  than  our  present  interest  bill.  They  amounted  to 
$1,114,937,012. 

The  army  appropriation  bill,  as  reported  recently  to  the 
House,  carried  $1,117,289,488.  While  tliis  is  not  the  exact 
total  which  will  finally  go  on  the  statute  books,  it  is  certain  that 
if,  as  Secretary  Baker  and  the  War  Department  advocate,  the 
army  during  the  next  fiscal  year  is  kept  at  500,000,  the  expense 
will  not  fall  below  $1,000,000,000.  Experts  say  it  costs  $2,000 
a  year  to  keep  a  soldier  in  Europe,  and  some  even  put  the  figure 
at  $3,000. 

For  the  navy,  following  the  demands  of  Secretary  Daniels, 
backed  by  the  administration,  for  a  greater  naval  force — the 
so-called,  "  second-to-none  "  navy — the  House  naval  committee 
recommended  in  round  numbers  $750,000,000.  The  House 
passed  the  bill.  The  Senate  may  eventually  reduce  it.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  a  huge  sum.  Ten  years  ago,  the  navy  was 
getting  along  for  less  than  $70,000,000  a  year. 

The  Billion-Dollar  Habit 

It  looks  as  if  we  had  got  the  billion-dollar  habit  through  the 
war  period  and  couldn't  reform.  A  few  millions — or  a  hundred 
millions — in  Congress  these  days  mean  little. 

The  other  day,  the  House  took  only  a  few  hours  to  pass  the 
bill  granting  $750,000,000  more  to  the  railroads.  Some 
members  protested  that  it  was  a  monument  to  inefficient  admin- 
istration, but  the  bill  passed. 

Just  a  little  later,  after  but  brief  debate,  the  House  put 
through  the  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a  billion  to  meet 
the  wheat  price  guarantee.  Senator  Gore,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  agriculture,  said  the  Senate  would  hurry 
it  to  passage. 

The  President  called  for  $100,000,000  to  feed  Europe.- 


Amid  protests  that  tliis  would  help  the  packers  find  a  market 
for  surplus  pork  fats  and  pork  products,  and  still  further 
increase  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  the  bill  was  passed. 

Few  recent  instances  of  what  becomes  of  the  public's  monev 
are  more  striking  than  the  good  roads  amendment  which  i 
Senator  Bankhead  of  Alabama  and  a  group  of  other  Senators  I 
forced  into  the  postoffice  appropriation  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  Senate.    It  added  $200,000,000  to  the  bill  for  good  roads 
though  liberal  funds  for  the  purpose  were  already  available. 
Some  Senators  stigmatized  it  as  "  pork  "  and  scored  it  bitterly, 
but  to  no  purpose.    Talk  against  an  advancing  tank  would 
have  been  just  as  effective. 

Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado  asked  Senator  Bankhead  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from.  i 
"  That,"  said  Senator  Bankhead,  "  is  the  business  of  the  | 
finance  committee." 

In  the  sundry  civil  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House  appropria- 
tions committee,  there  is  a  total  of  $850,000,000  of  which 
$660,000,000  is  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Yet 
a  tremendous  effort  is  being  made  to  turn  our  new  merchant 
marine  over  to  private  ownership  and  operation,  and  let  the 
government  write  off  its  losses.  Some  officials  in  high  place  an? 
advocating  it — or  quietly  countenancing  it. 

Money,  Money,  Money 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  samples  of  expenditures  and 
demands  for  expenditures.  They  could  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, but  they  serve  to  show  what  is  happening  to  the 
public  purse.  Public  building  bills,  river  and  harbor  bills; 
$100,000,000  asked  by  the  Interior  Department  for  land  settle- 
ment legislation ;  increases  of  pay  for  officials  and  employes ; 
demands  for  expansion  of  one  government  service  and  bureau 
after  another — these  and  many  more  calls  for  money  are  dri^  - 
ing  the  Treasury  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  at  a  rapid  rate. 
True,  the  government  will  not  actually  be  bankrupt  with  a 
nation  of  such  resources  as  ours  to  draw  upon.  But  the 
mounting  burdens  of  taxation  and  inflation,  due  to  vast  and 
growing  bond  issues,  are  bearing  heavily  on  a  large  and  increas- 
ing percentage  of  our  population. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah, 
conservative  though  he  is,  gave  utterance  in  the  Senate  the 
other  day  to  this  warning: 

"  Every  endeavor  should  be  made  by  every  Senator  and  hy 
every  Representative  to  check  legislation  which  may  be  extrav- 
agant, or  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  spending  of  the 
people's  money  for  any  purpose  whatever  that  can  be  safelj 
postponed.  I  warn  the  Senate  now  that  unless  something  ii 
done  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  demand  ai 
accounting  of  us.  And,  unless  we  can  clear  our  skirts,  I  d( 
not  think  that  we  shall  be  in  pubKc  life  for  many  years  longer.' 

Chairman  Claude  Kitchin  of  the  House  ways  and  means  coraj  | 
mittee  some  months  ago,  when  discussing  the  revenue  bill,  salt 
the  expenditures  of  the  government  would  not  again  fall  belo^ 
four  billions  a  year.  In  the  light  of  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  with  its  prospective  expenditures  of  three  times  tha 
sum,  the  country  well  may  wonder  whether  it  is  ever  going  tj 
be  able  to  return  even  to  the  great  aggregate  named  by  Mi! 
Kitchin.  We  can  never  fight  our  way  back  to  it,  save  by  tb  | 
most  concerted,  energetic  and  systematic  retrenchment. 
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|uHOW  THE  BIG  PACKERS,  ALREADY  CONTROLLING  MEAT, 
■  ARE  REACHING  AFTER  ALL  FOOD 

BY  STUART  CHASE 

Here  is  an  authoritative  article  on  the  packing  industry.    Every  word  in  it  may  he  depended  upon.    It  is 
written  by  a  man  who  knows.    It  tells  how  the  Armours,  investing  only  approximately  $160,000,  Ufty  years  ago, 
have  drawn  28  millions  in  cash  and  still  have  a  156-million  property.    It  tells  how  money  is  spent  in  the  news- 
Ej  papers  to  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  packers.    It  tells  how  the  touch  of  the  Armours  afected  rice. 


i 


[J 


<  <  ENTLEMEN,  I  tell  you  that  this  question  will  not 

1  -w-  down.  Whatever  disposition  you  may  elect  to  make 
of  the  bill  before  you,  unless  that  disposition  is 
drastic  and  conclusive,  Congress  will  have  no  peace  in  the  years 
to  come,  but,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  the  spectre  of  the  packers 
win  rise  and  rise  again  until  the  American  people  are  finally 
satisfied  that  no  private  monopoly  stands  between  them  and 
their  food  supply." 

Thus  Victor  Murdock,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
spoke  in  his  closing  argument  before  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Committee  that  has  for  the  last  eight 
weeks  been  considering  a  bill  to  regulate  the  great  packers. 

And  truly,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  the  menace  of  the  packers 
has  risen  time  and  time  again  in  the  public  consciousness  during 
the  last  forty  years — there  have  been  investigations,  exposures, 
"white-washes,"  injunctions,  indictments,  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, but  out  of  it  all  the  packers  have  come,  morally  some- 
what damaged  perhaps,  but  strategically  and  financially  un- 
scathed. 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Heney  says :  "  You  can't  con- 
vict a  hundred  million  dollars." 

Capping  this  long  line  of  inquiry,  appeared  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  made  public  in  July,  1918, 
summarizing  what  is  beyond  question  the  most  thorogoing  in- 
vestigation yet  conducted.  The  report  points  out  certain 
grave  evils  and  abuses,  recommends  certain  remedies,  and  has 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Sims  Bill  now  before  Congress. 

No  group  of  American  citizens  has  struggled  more  single- 
mindedly  to  circumvent  the  great  and  hallowed  principle  of 
laissez-faire  than  have  the  meat  packers.  Their  history  shows 
that  there  has  been  practically  no  time  since  1885  when  they 
were  not  in  some  sort  of  combination. 


How  the  Meat  Trust  Started 

The  "  Allerton  Pool  "  of  1885,  of  which  the  Armour,  Swift, 
Morris,  Allerton  and  Hammond  Companies  were  members, 
started  by  fixing  the  quantity  of  meat  to  be  shipped  by  each 
member. 

In  1890,  the  Senate  investigated  the  pool  and  found  con- 
vincmg  proof  of  collusion  as  to  fixing  of  beef  prices,  division 
of  territory,  division  of  public  contracts,  and  compulsion  of  re- 
tailers to  buy  beef  from  the  great  packers. 

Considerable  public  agitation  followed  the  publication  of 
the  Senate  report,  but  the  pool  simply  changed  its  name  and 
became,  in  1893,  the  "  Veeder  Pool,"  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Veeder,  attorney  for  Swift  and  Company,  accomplishing  identi- 
cal ends  with  somewhat  more  subtle  means. 

Further  public  unrest  in  1902  terminated  the  Veeder  pool. 


and  in  1903  a  perpetual  injunction  was  issued  against  the 
packers  by  the  Supreme  Court  ordering  them  to  cease  and 
desist  from  combinations  of  all  kinds.  The  concrete  results  of 
this  injunction  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Immediately  thereafter,  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris  pro- 
ceeded to  ally  themselves  in  a  merger  form  of  organization. 
Under  the  friendly  laws  of  New  Jersey,  a  corporation  was 
formed  which  was  designed  to  consolidate  the  three  companies 
into  one,  and  at  the  same  time  some  eight  million  dollars  worth 
of  stock  of  independent  and  competing  companies  were  bought 
up  to  be  included  in  the  new  company.  The  merger  never 
eventuated,  due  to  the  panic  of  1903,  and  the  diffidence  of  the 
banking  fraternity,  but  the  new  companies  which  had  been 
acquired  were  consolidated  into  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany, the  capital  stock  of  which  was  controlled  by  the  Armour, 
Swift  and  Morris  interests.  The  National  Packing  Company 
acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  combination  until  1912  when 
it  was  liquidated  in  order  to  avoid  a  civil  suit. 

The  Truth  About  tlie  Packers 

Since  1912  the  packers  have  settled  down  to  methods  of 
combination  which  have  had  an  eye  to  the  always  impending 
Sherman  Law,  and  which  have  been  accordingly,  somewhat 
more  circumspect  than  in  the  past.  But  that  combination  still 
exists  is  brought  out  conclusively  in  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.    To  quote  from  the  report: 

The  evidence  of  the  present-day  existence  of  a  meat  com- 
bination among  the  five  big  packers  is  voluminous  and  detailed. 
It  consists  of  hundreds  of  letters  and  memoranda  taken  from 
the  files  of  the  packers ;  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at  the  public 
hearings  of  the  commission,  and  the  reports  of  the  examination 
by  the  commission's  agents  of  former  employees  of  the  packers 
and  other  persons  qualified  by  business  experience  or  associa- 
tions to  testify  regarding  various  phases  of  the  packers'  com- 
binations. 

This  evidence  is  convincing,  consisting  as  it  does  largely  of 
documents  written  by  the  packers  or  their  agents  and  including 
the  memoranda  made  by  one  of  the  participants  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon  at  various 
meetings  of  the  packers. 

The  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  mass  of 
evidence  relating  to  combinations  among  the  packers  are: 

1.  That  Swift  and  Company,  Armour  and  Company,  Mor- 
ris and  Company,  Wilson  and  Company,  and  the  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Company  are  in  an  agreement  for  the  division  of  live-stock 
purchases  throughout  the  United  States  according  to  certain 
fixed  percentages. 

That  this  national  live-stock  division  is  reinforced  by  local 
agreements  among  the  members  of  the  general  combination 
operating  at  each  of  the  principal  markets,  as  at  Denver,  where 
Armour  &  Swift  divide  their  live  stock  "  fifty-fifty." 

That  these  national  and  local  live-stock  purchase  agree- 
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TABLE  "  B  " 

RATE  OF  ESTIMATED  PROFIT  ON  NET  WORTH 
(Capital  Stock  and  Surplus) 
Taken  at  Beginning  o/  Fiscal  Tear, 
ARMOUR  SWIFT  MORRIS  WILSON  CUDAHY  TOTAL 


Five  Packers 


1912. . 

. .  6.0% 

8.6% 

6.9% 

• 

7.1% 

« 

1913.. 

..  6.1 

8.7 

6.9 

• 

7.8 

• 

1914.. 

..  7.3 

8.5 

7.5 

• 

7.9 

• 

1915.. 

..  10.2 

19.8 

7.5 

• 

4.0 

• 

1916.. 

..  19.2 

19.1 

15.0 

14.5% 

19.4 

18.3% 

1917.. 

.  .tl9.8 

33.4 

22.6 

29.6 

23.2 

26.3 

t  Not  including  South  American  business. 
♦  Rates  not  available. 


ments  constitute  a  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  live  ani- 
mals and  in  the  sale  of  meat  and  other  animal  products,  stifling 
competition  among  the  five  companies,  substantially  controlling 
the  prices  to  be  paid  live-stock  producers  and  the  prices  to  be 
charged  consumers  of  meat  and  other  animal  products,  and 
giving  the  members  of  the  combination  unfair  and  illegal  ad- 
vantages over  actual  and  potential  competitors. 

2.  That  the  five  companies.,  exchange  confidential  inf orma- 
employ  jointly  paid  agents  to  secure  information  which  is  used 
to  control  and  manipulate  live-stock  markets. 

3.  That  the  five  companies  act  collusively,  through  their 
buyers,  in  the  purchase  of  live-stock,  their  specific  collusive 
activities  embracing: 

(a)  "  Split-shipments  "  purchases 

(b)  "  Part  purchases  " 

(c)  "  Wiring  on  " 

(d)  "  Making  "  the  daily  market. 

4.  That  Swift  and  Company,  Armour  and  Company,  Mor- 
ris and  Company,  and  Wilson  and  Company,  Inc.,  through 
their  subsidiary  and  controlled  companies  in  South  America 
combined  with  certain  other  companies  to  restrict  and  control 
shipments  of  beef  and  other  meats  from  South  America  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

5.  That  the  five  companies — Swift  and  Company,  Armour 
and  Company,  Morris  and  Company,  Wilson  and  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company — act  collusively  in  the 
sale  of  fresh  meat,  their  specific  collusive  activities  embracing: 

(a)  Exchange  of  information  regarding  margins 
realized  in  the  sale  of  meat; 

(b)  Inspection  of  one  another's  stocks  of  fresh 
meats;  and 

(c)  Joint  action  in  underselling  independent  com- 
petitors by  a  system  of  rotation,  each  of  the 
members  of  the  combination  in  turn  assuming 
the  burden  of  cutting  prices  to  the  competitor's 
customers. 

6.  That  there  is  a  joint  contribution  to  funds  expended 
under  their  secret  control  to  influence  public  opinion  and  gov- 
ernmental action,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  power  of  their  com- 
bination. 

7.  That  the  agreements,  understandings  and  pools  herein- 
before recited  are  reinforced  by  the  community  of  interest 
among  the  five  companies  above  named  through  joint  owner- 
ship, either  corporate  or  individual,  of  various  enterprises. 
Two  or  more  of  the  five  interests  thus  have  joint  ownership 
or  representation  in  108  concerns,  as  far  as  ascertained  to  July, 
1918. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  introduction  of  any  of  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  supporting  the  above  conclusions,  but  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 


dramatic  source  of  evidence  discovered  by  the  Commission's 
examiners,  namely  the  famous  "  Black  Book  "  of  Germon  F, 
Sulzberger.  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  the  vice-president  of  Sulzber- 
ger &  Sons  Company  (now  Wuson  and  Company),  and  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  meetings  where  the  representatives  of  the 
great  packers  had  gathered  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest, he  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  writing  down  what  had 
occurred,  and  filing  the  memoranda  in  a  black  leather  binder, 
which  binder  and  its  contents  the  commission  obtained.  He  did 
take  the  precaution,  however,  to  use  code  symbols  of  the  im- 
portant parties  in  the  negotiations.  The  translation  of  the 
coded  names  is  as  follows: 

"  Sanford  " — J.  Ogden  Armour. 

«  H  " — The  Swift  interest  or  one  of  the  Swift  Brothers. 
"  Klee  " — The  Morris  interest,  represented  at  this  period 
by  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president. 

"  Williams  " — Arthur  Meeker,  vice-president  of  Armour  & 

Co. 

The  Famous  ''Black  Book" 

The  "  Black  Book  "  comprises  many  pages  of  meetings, 
conversations,  telephone  messages,  and  understandings  between 
the  principals  of  the  great  packing  companies  in  respect  to 
live  stock  purchase  percentages,  division  oi  foreign  business, 
and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  in  toto  presents,  per- 
haps, the  most  enlightening  single  dociunent  now  extant  of  the 
manner  in  which  American  Big  Business  conducts  its  "gentle- 
men's agreements."  It  is  printed  in  full  in  Part  II  of  the  Cora- 
mission's  report,  and  no  student  of  contemporary  economic 
problems  shovdd  overlook  it. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  of  combination  and  monopoly. 
Modem  business  drives  irresistibly  towards  monopoly,  how- 
ever, and  the  packers  have  but  followed  the  course  of  many 
other  basic  industries.  Monopoly,  per  se,  is  said  to  be  more 
efficient  than  widespread  competition  (tho  the  case  has  never 
been  adequately  proved)  and  conceivably  may  be  blameless, 
and  so,  under  the  mere  fact  of  monopoly,  the  more  important 
question  as  to  its  social  effect  must  be  examined. 

Whether  the  packers,  thru  their  proven  combination,  have 
increased  or  decreased  the  price  of  meat,  over  or  under  what 
it  would  have  been  had  unlimited  competition  prevailed,  is  a 
question  that  no  man  can  answer,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
erection  of  monopoly  in  meat,  has  led  to  a  growing  monopoly 
in  all  hinds  of  food  stuffs,  until  the  great  packers  stand  today 
on  the  threshold  of  becoming  the  food  dictators  of  the  world, — 


TABLE  "  A  " 

ESTIMATED  PROFITS  OF    THE    BEEF  BARONS 
FOR  A  SIX-YEAR  PERIOD 
ARMOUR  SWIFT  MORRIS 


1912                     $5,702,000  $8,746,000  $1,813,000 

1913                       6,158,000  9,449,000  1,917,000 

1914                      7,640,000  9,651,000  2,206,000 

1915                     11,156,000  23,387,000  2,321,000 

1916                     22,849,000  24,195,000  4,890,000 

1917  127,137,000  47,236,000  8,012,000 

WILSON  OUDAHY  TOTAL 

Five  Packers 

1912  ♦$1,326,000  $1,129,000  $18,716,000 

1913                      •1,364,000  1,329,000  20,217,000 

1914                      *1,209,000  1,402,000  22,108,000 

1915                     ♦2,464,000  724,000  40,052,000 

1916                       5,314,000  3,511,000  60,769,000 

1917                      8,319,000  4,935,000  96,639,000 


t  Not  Including  South  AEaerlcan  buslnesa. 
•  Figures  known  to  be  unreliable. 
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against  whom  a  rebellious  Mr.  Hoover  shorn  of  his  war-time 
powers  shall  plead  in  vain. 

And  this  is  the  heart  of  the  packer  problem. 
jj  Not  that  they  have  combined;  not  that  they  have  made 
great  profits ;  not  that  they  have  brow-beaten  their  com- 
petitors, exploited  their  workers,  eluded  sanitary  inspection, 
rebated,  subsidized  Congressmen — aU  these  things  have  their 
sinister  aspects,  but  they  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
thundering  fact  that  the  packers  have  their  fingers  curved 
around  the  food  supply  of  the  world.  In  five  years,  ten  years, 
unhampered,  the  hand  will  clinch  and  hold  ...  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent ambition,  but  it  contains  impUcations  that  no  free  people 
can  tolerate.  Such  a  power  must  ultimately  lodge  in  the  com- 
monwealth alone,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  five  hereditary 
families. 

The  Commission  finds  that 

"  the  five  corporations.  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Wilson  and 
Cudahy,  together  with  their  subsidiary  and  affiliated  companies, 
not  only  have  a  monopolistic  control  over  the  American  meat 
industry,  but  have  secured  control  similar  in  purpose  if  not 
yet  in  extent,  over  the  principal  substitutes  for  meat  such  as 
eggs,  cheese,  and  vegetable-oil  products,  and  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending their  power  to  cover  fish  and  nearly  every  kind  of 
foodstuff." 

Reaching  Around  the  World 

In  addition  to  these  immense  properties  in  the  United 
States,  the  Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Wilson  interests  con- 
trol more  than  half  of  the  export  meat  production  of  the 
Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  and  have  large  investments  in 
other  surplus  meat  producing  countries,  including  Australia. 
The  business  of  Armour  and  Company  alone  in  South  America 
in  1917,  amounted  to  $400,000,000.  Joint  plans  have  been 
laid  for  organizing  a  $300,000,000  corporation  in  Russia. 

The  Big  Five  kill,  in  round  figures,  70  per  cent  of  the  live 
stock  slaughtered  by  all  packers  and  butchers  engaged  in  in- 
1    t  erst  ate  slaughter. 

Swift  and  Company  is  the  greatest  butter  distributor  in 
the  United  States,  handling  in  1916  some  50  million  pounds. 

The  Big  Five  merchandise  at  least  half  of  the  interstate 
commerce  in  poultry,  eggs,  and  cheese. 
\         They  are  important  figures  in  the  distribution  of  evap- 
orated milk. 

They  refine  32  per  cent  of  the  cotton-seed  oiZ  produced  in 
the  country — this  oil  being  the  chief  substitute  for  animal  fat. 


They  have  vast  interests  in  tJie  canning  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. They  have  invaded  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  in- 
cluding such  staples  as  rice,  sugar,  potatoes,  beans,  coffee, 
breakfast  foods. 

Early  in  1917,  Armour  and  Company  first  tmdertook  the 
handling  of  rice,  and  in  that  one  year  sold  more  than  16  million 
pounds,  thus  becoming  at  a  single  move  "  tlie  greatest  rice 
merchants  in  the  world." 

During  this  period  it  is  mteresting  to  note  that  the  price  of 
rice  increased  65  per  cent. 

The  Armour  Grain  Company  handled  in  1917,  75  million 
bushels,  or  23  per  cent  of  all  receipts  of  grain  at  Chicago. 

The  fertilizer  industry  lies  at  the  base  of  American  food 
production.  The  packers  control  the  disposal  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  offal  produced  in  the  packing  industry  and 
have  enormous  fertilizer  plants. 

Their  interests  in  the  production  of  leather  are  far-reach- 
ing due  to  the  great  number  of  tanneries  which  they  control, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  handle  three-fourths  of  the  hides 
produced  by  all  interstate  slaughterers. 

They  are  heavily  interested  in  the  production  of  wool.  And 
the  total  sales  of  the  Big  Five  in  1918  zeill  exceed  4  billion 
dollars! 

Buttressing  these  manifold  activities  (of  wliich  only  a  few 
have  been  enumerated)  are  what  the  Conunission  terms  the 
"  instruments  of  control  and  monopoly,"  to-wit : 

The  Stock  Yards,  with  their  collateral  institutions,  such  as 
terminal  railroads,  cattle  loan  banks,  market  papers. 

Private  Refrigerator-car  Lines  for  the  transportation 
of  all  kinds  of  perishable  foods. 

Cold  Storage  plants  for  the  preservation  of  perishable 
foods. 

Branch  House  System  of  wholesale  distribution. 
Banks  and  real  estate  holdings. 

The  packers  own  the  controlling  interest  in  nearly  every 
principal  stock  yard  company  in  the  country. 

They  own  91  per  cent  of  all  the  refrigerator  cars. 

They  have  established  huge  cold  storage  plants  with  a 
capacity  beyond  the  needs  of  their  own  output. 

They  operate  more  than  eleven  hundred  branch  houses,  and 
over  1,300  peddler  car  routes.  They  have  representation  thru 
directorships  in  more  than  sixty  banks,  and  they  have  immense 
real  estate  holdings. 

Great  Profits  of  the  Armours 

While  the  extension  of  the  packers'  business  into  countless 
new  fields  has  from  time  to  time  involved  them  in  temporary 
losses,  the  profits  of  the  several  companies  have  usually  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  reasonable  dividends  with  a  large 
margin  left  over  to  go  back  into  the  business  and  finance  new 
extensions. 

Striking  indeed  is  the  financial  history  of  Armour  and 
Company  as  retailed  by  Mr.  Burdock  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee. The  company  started  to  do  business  in  1868  with  a 
capital  of  $160,000.  So  far  as  is  known  not  a  single  dollar 
of  additional  capital  was  contributed  by  the  stockholders  up  to 
the  year  1918,  unless  the  Kansas  City  plant,  incorporated  with 
the  main  company  in  1900,  constituted  such  a  contribution. 
During  this  period  the  stockholders — all  members  of  the 
Armour  family — have  drawn  out  some  28  millions  in  cash — and 


TABLE  "C" 

RATE  OF  ESTIMATED  PROFIT  ON  CAPITAL  STOCK 
(Common  and  Preferred) 
ARMOUR    SWIFT    MORRIS*    WILSON  CUDAHY 


1912  28^%  11.6%  60.4%  9.4% 

1913   80.8  12.6  63.9  ILl 

1914   38.2  12.8  73.6  1L7 

1915   65.8  31.2  77.3  6,0 

1916  114.2  32.2  163.0  17.9%  29.2 

1917               27.lt  63.0  267.7  27.6  35.2 


t  Stock  dividend  Issued.    South  American  business  not  Included. 
•  Surplus  never  capitalized. 

The  above  Is  not  a  reliable  Indei  of  the  comparative  profits  of  the  pack- 
ers In  that  some  companies  have  capitalized  their  surplus  by  issuing  stock 
dividends,  and  others  like  Monis  &  Company  have  not  done  so. 
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on  October  27,  1917,  had  an  equity  remaining  in  the  property 
of  156  millions  more! 

AU  the  great  packers  have  profited  greatly  during  the  war. 
The  table  marked  "  Table  A  "  taken  from  the  Commission's 
public  testimony,  shows  their  estimated  earnings  for  the  six 
years  1912  thru  1917. 

The  increase  in  the  three  war  years,  1915,  '16  and  '17, 
over  the  three  pre-war  years  1912,  '13  and  '14  as  shown  by 
Table  "  A  "  is  about  135  million  dollars. 

Estimated  profits  based  on  capital  stock  and  surplus 
(stockholders  equity) — a  more  reliable  index  of  increase  or 
decrease — show  that  the  rate  of  earnings  has  doubled,  trebled 
and  even  quadrupled  in  war  years  over  the  pre-war  years. 
These  facts  appear  in  Table  "  B." 

Estimated  rates  of  profit  on  the  par  value  of  capital  stock 
outstanding  for  the  six  years  work  out  as  shown  in  Table  "  C." 

We  have  sketched  in  brief  the  underlying  facts  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  packers.  And  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the 
remedy  and  the  future.  Is  Banquo's  ghost  to  rise  again  and 
again,  or  is  it  to  be  forever  laid.''    And  how  shall  it  be  laid? 

The  first  question  is  easier  to  answer  than  the  second.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Murdock's  solemn  warning  which  blanched  the  faces 
of  the  Committee  for  a  moment,  Congress  passed  no  remedial 
legislation  this  session,  and  unless  public  opinion  is  brought 
sharply  to  bear,  will  pass  no  drastic  measure  at  the  next 
session. 

Congress  today  is  not  interested  in  reconstruction,  but 
prefers  apparently  to  go  into  ecstatic  rhapsodies  of  terror 
over  the  menace  of  Bolshevism.  Banquo's  ghost  will  stalk 
abroad  for  months  to  come. 


Meanwhile  the  packers  will  continue  to  expend  some  millions 
of  dollars  in  protective  advertising  which  has  the  admirable 
double  effect  of  putting  packer  propaganda  before  the  public, 
and  subsidizing  hundreds  of  daily  papers  which,  with  an  eye 
to  advertising  revenue,  dare  not  launch  editorial  attacks  against 
their  patrons.  For  every  critical  word  the  Government  cm 
put  forward,  the  packers  drown  it  in  a  hundred  words  of  self- 
laudation.  There  is  sound  ground  for  the  oft  quoted  opinion 
that  the  "packers  are  stronger  than  the  Government." 

As  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  very  clear.  The  packers  maintain  their  monopoly 
through  the  control  of  stock  yards,  refrigerator  cars,  cold 
storage  houses  and  branch  houses.  In  the  stock  yards  they 
meet  and  vanquish  the  producer,  in  their  wideflung  distributing 
agencies  they  meet  and  vanquish  the  consumer.  Cut  off  their 
control  of  stock  yards  and  their  control  of  distributing  facili- 
ties, says  the  Commission,  and  you  have  them  fore  and  aft. 
Make  the  stock  yards,  the  refrigerator  cars  and  perhaps  whole- 
sale markets  a  Government  monopoly.  Thus  estopped,  it  is 
expected  that  packers  would  attend  strictly  to  packing. 

Will  these  recommendations,  now  incorporated  in  the  Sims 
bill,  if  ever  passed  by  Congress,  drive  to  the  root  of  the  trouble 
and  lay  Banquo's  ghost.?  Probably  not.  But  they  will  make 
a  brave  beginning,  for  they  are  along  sound  constructive  lines. 
They  retrieve  at  least  a  portion  of  the  packers'  activities  in 
the  public  interest. 

Some  day  the  nation  wUl  declare  its  food  supply  a  puhlic 
utility,  and  cease  to  tolerate  tlie  ambitions  and  obstructions 
which  altogether  outweigh  the  abilities  of  five  private  citizens. 

Then  and  only  then  will  Banquo's  ghost  be  quieted. 


ENORMOUS  RICHES  OF  GERMAN  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS, 

NOW  INTERNATIONALIZED 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Russell  here  shows  what  a  calamity  it  would  have  been  to  the  world  if  one  or  two  nations  had  been  'per- 
mitted to  take  over  these  islands,  to  which  all  the  world,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  turning  for  its  supply  of  fats.  Copra, 
a  cocoanut  product,  is  the  only  satisfactory  substitute  for  animal  fat;  it  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  South  Sea 
islands,  and  there  will  not  be  for  years,  if  ever,  an  adequate  supply  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 


REACTIONARY  Senators  and  others  that  felt  or  simu- 
lated alarm  over  the  Peace  Conference's  settlement  of 
the  German  colonies  question  were  needlessly  disturbed. 
They  had  visions  (or  said  they  had)  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  marching  about  in  tropical  Africa  or  far  away 
Asia  to  suppress  lawless  tribes  and  maintain  what  Senator 
Lodge  sneered  at  as  "  Republics  of  Hottentots."  The  Con- 
ference must  have  been  very  badly  reported  in  America  if  any- 
body there  had  the  slightest  materials  out  of  which  to  form 
such  a  fantasy. 

There  will  be  no  American  troops  policing  Africa,  Asia  nor 
Raratonga.  There  will  be  no  additional  burden  of  care  laid 
upon  our  harassed  statesmen  because  of  this  settlement.  The 
amount  of  supervision  of  the  late  German  colonies  that  we  or 
any  other  of  the  signatory  nations  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
wiU  never  disturb  any  of  them.  The  arrangement  agreed  upon 
comprises  no  duty  more  arduous  than  wishing  the  colonies  well 
and  hoping  that  they  will  prosper  and  come  out  all  right.  In 


a  pleasantly  general  and  vague  way,  these  territories  are  to 
be  said  to  "  belong  "  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  the  real 
control,  all  the  responsibility,  and  all  the  actual  ownership  are 
vested  in  the  mandatory  powers  among  whom  they  are  appor- 
tioned. 

This  is  not  the  settlement  hoped  for  by  those  of  us  that 
know  the  South  Pacific  and  have  no  impulse  to  loot  there.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that,  under  existing  conditions, 
it  is  about  all  that  was  practically  obtainable,  and  that  however 
far  it  may  fall  short  of  our  dreams  it  is  better  than  to  allow  the 
'slands  to  go  back  to  German  control.  Anything  would  be 
better  than  that ;  sinking  the  islands  or  blowing  them  up  would 
be  better. 

It  is  strange  that  to  draw  any  degree  of  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  world  and  its  problems  is  so  hard  a  task  when  the 
truth  is  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Peace  Conference  pivoted 
right  here,  and  every  other  question  before  it  depended  upon 
this.   But  even  the  vital  relations  of  Oceanica  to  the  Conference 
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and  the  world's  peace  fall  far  short  of  its  importance  to  man- 
;  kind  in  another  relation.  For  here  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  will  be  developed  the  world's  next  great  source  of  wealth 
and  its  great  supply  of  commodities  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
the  race. 

Wlioever  owns  the  South  Sea  islands  then  will  have  a  source 
of  wealth  better  than  deposits  of  gold. 

You  glance  sometimes  at  an  atlas  map  of  the  Pacific  and 
very  likely  you  notice,  down  in  the  southwestern  quarter,  a 
swarm  of  dots  hke  pin  pricks.  Insignificant  and  contemptible 
they  look  compared  with  the  giant  continents  on  either  side. 
Why  should  we  care  who  owns  these  tiny  things.'*  Let  them  go 
to  any  one  that  has  the  time  to  bother  with  them.  As  for  us, 
we  deal  with  a  continent  4,000  miles  across  and  not  with  islands 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  back  yard. 

Little  Isles — Great  Resources 

Yes.  But  within  twenty-five  years  and  less  you  will  see  the 
nation  of  the  4,000  mile  continent  going  to  the  islands  of  the 
back  yard  areas  for  things  the  4,000-mile  fellows  cannot  get 
along  without ;  going  respectfully  and  with  much  tribute  in 
hand.  Likewise  you  will  see  whoever  gets  his  hooks  first  into 
those  back  yards  accepting  tribute  from  all  the  world  and  in 
large,  handsome  amounts. 

The  pin  pricks  on  the  atlas  map  give  no  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  rich  domain.  Included  in  the  area  that  Australia  lusted 
for  was  New  Guinea,  a  land  of  dazzling  possibilities,  next  to 
Australia  itself  the  largest  island  on  the  globe,  larger  than 
either  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  surpassing  either  in  natural 
resources.  Back  from  the  sea  coast  little  of  it  has  ever  been 
explored  or  even  penetrated  by  white  men.  The  interior  is  held 
by  native  tribes  so  fierce  and  powerful  that,  with  one  exception, 
every  exploring  party  that  has  entered  their  country  has 
perished  at  their  hands.  Enough  is  known  of  it,  however,  to 
make  sure  that  it  contains  vast  regions  of  wonderfully  fertile 
soil  and  that  in  its  mountains  are  great  mineral  deposits,  includ- 
ing precious  metals. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  variety  of  its  products  are 
almost  incredible.  In  1906,  I  visited  a  plantation  seven  miles 
up  the  Jumba  River  and  found  there  in  successful  cultivation, 
rubber,  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  tree  cotton,  pepper,  papoias, 
cocoanut,  vanilla,  and  taro.  The  manager  told  me  that  any- 
thing that  would  grow  in  the  tropics  or  sub-tropics  he  could 
grow  better  on  that  plantation  than  in  any  other  place  he  had 
ever  seen.  Rubber,  for  instance,  seemed  to  do  prodigiously 
well ;  and  he  had  made  copra  six  years  after  the  trees  had  been 
planted. 

To  the  southeast  of  New  Guinea  lie  New  Britain  (the  German 
Neu-Pommem)  and  New  Ireland  (New  Mecklenburg),  large, 
and  important  islands,  and  then  the  long  reaches  of  the  rest 
of  the  Bismarck  archipelago  to  the  Solomons,  of  half  of  which 
Germany  had  succeeded  in  euchering  Great  Britain. 

North  and  northwest  of  New  Guinea  there  are  the  great 
Pellew,  Caroline,  Ladrone  and  Marshall  groups,  all  once  owned 
by  Germany,  and  between  and  among  them  thousands  of  other 
islands,  grouped  and  separate,  over  all  of  which  once  waved, 
nominally  at  least,  the  German  ensign.  To  look  at  an  atlas 
map  shows  little  or  nothing  of  this  vast  island  world.  Nothing 
reveals  it  but  the  pilot  charts,  and  even  on  these  wonderful 


compilations  of  human  knowledge  and  research  will  be  many 
errors  and  omissions.  The  thing  is  too  huge;  a  fleet  of  hydro- 
graphic  vessels  would  be  required  to  plot  all  adequately  and 
correctly. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  so  late  as  1906,  the  first  time  I  went 
through  this  region,  there  were  still  islands  unknown  or  prac- 
tically unknown  to  white  men. 

Many  of  them  are  mountainous,  being  old  volcanoes  with  reefs 
and  lagoons  at  their  bases;  many  are  coral  atolls;  some  are 
merely  solid  rocks  of  the  phosphate  so  invaluable  to  agriculture 
in  Japan  and  other  skin-soiled  countries.  The  phosphate 
deposits  alone  would  make  the  islands  precious  and  indis- 
pensable to  man  and  in  some  islands  it  lies  in  lavish  and  unbe- 
lievable abundance.  I  have  seen  a  vessel  anchored  in  bold 
water  close  under  an  island  cliff  and  the  phosphate  shot  straight 
into  her  hold  from  the  beds  above.  But  whatever  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  islands,  whether  mountain,  coral  reef  or 
rock,  there  are  few  of  them  south  of  the  Hawaiians  that  do  not 
bear  the  product  that  in  a  few  more  years  will  be  demanded  by 
all  the  world,  and  that  is  copra. 

Copra,  the  simply  prepared  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  is  the 
only  adequate  substitute  for  animal  fats  so  far  discovered. 
As  the  world's  supply  of  food  bearing  animals  declines  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  copra  steadily  rises  in  importance. 
The  food-bearing  animal  supply  can  never  be  restored  to  its 
former  status  in  relation  to  the  race.  It  had  been  running 
down  for  twenty-five  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war.  In  the  next  three  years  thereafter  the  slaughter  of 
European  herds,  the  demands  of  the  armies  and  the  interruption 
of  agriculture  greatly  accelerated  the  decline.  The  Germans, 
of  course,  being  in  a  state  of  practical  famine,  killed  cattle  in 
great  numbers  and  at  one  time  entered  upon  a  systematic 
destruction  of  their  swine. 

The  temptation  of  high  prices  for  cattle  and  meat  products 
made  sorry  inroads  upon  the  supplies  even  of  Holland,  one  of 
the  conspicuous  dairying  and  cattle  breeding  countries  of 
Europe.  Denmark  and  Sweden  also  suffered  heavily.  The 
Dutch  government,  awaking  too  late  to  the  perils  involved, 
made  laws  stringently  forbidding  the  export  of  cattle,  but  a 
smuggling  trade  sprang  up  and  the  herds  slowly  melted  away 
despite  laws  and  the  government's  anxious  supervision. 

Copra  a  Substitute  for  Cattle 

In  our  own  country,  back  of  the  packers'  inordinate  greed 
and  the  cost  to  the  public  of  their  financial  organizations,  an 
ultimate  cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat  is  the  gradual  drying 
up  of  the  cattle  supply  due  to  the  fencing  in  of  the  old  ranges, 
the  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  increase  of  the  population 
at  a  faster  rate  than  cattle  can  be  bred. 

Any  cattle  supply  once  destroyed  can  seldom  be  replaced. 
It  is  very  likely  therefore  that  the  world  must  turn  perma- 
nently to  another  source  for  its  supply  of  fats.    There  is  no 
other  source  comparable  with  copra. 

Already  millions  of  Americans  are  eating  it  every  day,  prob- 
ably without  knowing  the  fact.  Copra  is  the  basis  for  all  of 
the  margarines  and  butter  substitutes  that  are  not  frankly 
made  from  cow  fat.  It  is  extremely  wholesome,  for  many 
persons  more  digestible  than  ordinary  butter  and  is  far  cheaper. 
It  possesses  one  incomparable  advantage.    The  supply  of  it 
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can  be  increased  indefinitely— in  the  South  Sea  islands. 

Cocoanut  trees  begin  to  bear  seven  years  after  planting. 
They  then  require  no  care  and  no  cultivation.  A  few  islands, 
like'Ouap,  have  been  ravaged  by  a  blight,  but  as  a  rule  the 
trees  are  healthy  and  productive.  A  cocoanut  planter  has  an 
easy  time,  if  he  can  but  get  the  labor  to  prepare  the  nuts  for 
the  market. 

The  scientists  of  Germany  were  the  first  to  perceive  the 
enormous  place  in  the  world's  affairs  that  copra  was  to  play 
and  to  urge  the  German  government  to  extend  its  possessions 
in  the  South  Seas  that  it  might  have  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  coming  staple.  The  cocoanut  tree  will  grow  elsewhere  than 
in  the  South  Seas,  but  what  Stevenson  called  "  those  hot  and 
healthy  islands  "  are  its  natural  and  most  profitable  habitat. 
Understanding  weU  what  impended,  the  German  policy,  adopted 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  to  lay  hold  of  everything  in 
the  South  Seas  that  was  not  already  spiked  down.  By  clever 
trades,  swift  purchase  and  ruthless  seizures,  Germany  pos- 
sessed herself  of  everything  from  the  Solomons  to  North 
Latitude  17,  and,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  slept,  buUt  a 
colonial  empire,  the  possibilities  of  which  were  iUimitable.  If 
she  had  not  in  her  madness  pulled  this  war  down  upon  the 
world,  two  more  decades  would  have  seen  her  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  nations,  and  this  vast  gold  mine  she  had 
so  cunningly  accumulated  would  have  been  one  of  her  greatest 

It  is  obvious  now  why  Japan  desired  to  keep  the  MarshaUs, 
Ladrones  and  Carolines,  which  she  had  copped  off  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  why  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
so  eager  to  hold  Samoa  and  New  Guinea,  conquered  by  their 
troops  in  the  same  way.  It  was  the  attitude  of  Australia  that 
made  necessary  the  compromise  we  now  have.  She  would  not 
budge  from  her  position  that,  having  won  New  Guinea  by  force 
of  arms,  she  was  entitled  to  keep  it.    In  this  she  was  secretly 


supported  by  British  influence,  and  the  two  made  a  combina- 
tion impossible  to  overcome.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
make-shift  finally  adopted  was  the  only  feasible  solution. 

I  suppose  I  hardly  need  to  point  out  that,  if  the  principle 
Australia  stood  for  had  been  acquiesced  in  baldly,  it  would  have 
ended  then  and  there  any  chance  to  make  the  peace  negotiations 
anything  but  a  wild  scramble,  knife  in  hand,  for  spoils.  No 
one  could  have  objected  to  Italy's  demand  for  Dalmatia  nor 
Poland's  to  shce  up  what  she  wanted  of  Tcheco-Slovakia. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Portugal  and  France  would  have 
apportioned  among  them  the  whole  of  Africa.  Great  Britain 
would  have  had  a  perfectly  good  right  to  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia and  part  of  Syria.  The  principle  of  loot,  of  which 
Senator  Lodge  seems  to  be  the  only  admirer  in  America,  would 
have  been  nailed  upon  the  world  as  its  only  rule  of  conduct; 
nothing  would  constitute  a  valid  title  except  the  power  to  grab 
and  the  power  to  hold,  and  the  world  would  have  been  reduced 
to  the  jungle  condition  of  rending  and  tearing. 

The  compromise,  deplorable  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  at  least 
saves  us  from  this  disaster  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  other 
calamity  of  allowing  these  territories  or  any  of  them  to  pass 
back  into  Germany's  hands. 

The  reason  why  that  would  be  a  calamity  no  one  familiar 
with  South  Sea  island  history  will  need  to  have  explained.  Of 
all  the  colonizing  powers  that  ever  made  a  hash  of  the  colony 
business  Germany  was  assuredly  the  worst,  the  most  cruel, 
blood-thirsty,  greedy,  savage  and  incompetent.  Whoever  knows 
the  Polynesians  must  love  them,  and  if,  also,  he  has  seen  any- 
thing of  the  hell  on  earth  Germany  made  of  her  part  of 
Polynesia,  he  will  join  with  me  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  and  more  humane  to  put  to  the  sword  outright 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  these  islands  than  to  allow  them  to 
fall  again  into  the  power  of  Germany. 
Paris,  February  8,  1919. 


SENATOR  BORAH  ARGUES  AGAINST  AND  SENATOR  OWEN 

FOR  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

At  ourreauest  Senator  Borah  and  Senator  Owen  have  set  forth  for  the  readers  of  "  Reeonstmctionr  their 
vl  ^LZTiTiCZoZsed  constitution  of  the  League.   We  believed  that  it  would  be  instructive  to  present,  side 
ITstdTl  viZs  of  teTaZg  ovvon^^^^^^     LeagJand  the  vuws  of  the  only  UnUed  States  Senator  who  was  in 
Xhs  wLZTcZs^^^^^        ILg  framed,  and  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  some  of  those  who  were  framing  it. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho. 

PUBLIC  discussion  upon  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
the  League  of  Nations  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  general  statements— to  the  endorsement  of  abstract 
and  incontrovertible  propositions.  So  far  there  has  been  a 
disinclination  to  discuss  detaUs  or  to  take  up  particular  and 
concrete  propositions.  We  aU  want  peace.  Our  people  are 
a  peace-loving  people,  and  the  question  is:  How  are  we  to 
secure  peace,  upon  what  terms,  and  will  the  proposed  league 
as  now  indicated  by  the  proposed  constitution  secure  peace.?  _ 
We  certainly  do  not  need  anything  other  than  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  own  people  to  secure  peace  so  far  as  our  own 
country  is  concerned.  The  contention  is,  however,  that  we 
must  compose  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  the  United  States 
must  assume  the  burden  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  aU 


other  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  frankly  told  that  we  must 
take  upon  us  this  stupendous  task  as  a  part  of  our  duty  to 
humanity,  that  we  have  the  material  resources  and  the  man- 
power and  that  these  must  be  dedicated  to  Europe  and  Asia 
in  order  to  maintain  peace  in  those  continents. 

Now,  if  we  were  simply  going  in  upon  our  own  responsi- 
bility and  under  our  own  rules  and  policies  with  a  free  hand 
to  inaugurate  a  new  system  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  establish 
new  governmental  policies,  that  of  itself  would  be  a  task  from 
which  our  people  might  weU  shrink.  But  when  we  contem- 
plate going  into  Europe  and  Asia  to  compose  the  conflicts  of 
those  continents,  to  ameliorate  conditions  and  to  wipe  out 
racial  prejudices  and  to  do  it  aU  under  a  constitution  which 
still  leaves  the  controUing  power  in  Europe,  it  looks  to  me  hke 
national  suicide.  i     i  j  u 

If  we  had  an  absolutely  free  hand  to  say  what  should  b£ 
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done  and  what  the  policies  should  be  I  can  conceive  of  our 
being  successful  in  the  work. 

But  when  I  look  over  the  proposed  constitution  and  find 
that  these  same  powers  which  have  been  at  war  with  each  other 
for  centuries,  the  powers  which  have  their  antipatliies  and  their 
ambitions,  their  rivalships,  their  humor  and  their  caprice,  are 
to  continue  in  control  by  reason  of  their  voting  power  in  the 
League,  it  seems  to  me  like  a  perfectly  hopeless  task. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that,  instead  of  our  succeeding  in 
changing  Europe,  Europe,  by  reason  of  the  voting  power  of 
the  machinery  of  the  League,  would  change  the  Western  con- 
tinent. 

To  illustrate  more  fuUy  my  meaning:  Article  II  provides 
that  meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
of  the  League  and  that  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  have  one  vote. 

Article  VII  provides  that  admission  to  the  League  shall 
require  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  represented  in  the 
body  of  delegates  and  shall  be  limited  to  self-governing  coun- 
tries, including  dominions  and  colonies. 

In  other  words,  this  government,  which  we  are  told  must 
assume  this  great  burden  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  becomes 
a  member  of  a  league  in  which  it  may  be  outvoted  at  any  time 
that  the  interests  of  Europe  and  Asia  conflict  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  time  the  policies  of  Europe 
and  Asia  conflict  with  the  policies  of  the  United  States — that 
is,  the  policies  which  the  United  States  would  invoke  for  the 
running  of  the  League. 

We  will  assume  that  some  policy  is  brought  forward  for 
consideration  and  the  United  States  insists  upon  a  certain 
course  of  conduct — a  certain  line  of  procedure — and  at  once 
urges  that  this  is  necessary  for  peace.  But  the  European 
nations,  which  are  now  and  must  always  be  vastly  in  the  ma- 
jority, determine  that  another  policy  is  the  better  policy  for 
the  League.  We  are  then  in  a  position  where  we  must  carry 
out  with  our  finances,  our  material  resources  and  our  man- 
power a  policy  which  has  been  determined  by  European  powers 
and  is  a  European  policy. 

We  have  been  over  a  hundred  years  in  building  up  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  present  civilization,  and  our  theory  and  con- 
cept of  political  duties  and  obligations.  We  have  vast  ma- 
terial resources,  we  have  over  a  hundred  million  people  and 
we  have  a  higher  average  intelligence  than  any  other  nation 
upon  the  globe.  And  yet,  under  this  League,  and  its  voting 
arrangement.  New  Zealand  would  have  a  vote  equal  to  ours. 
Spain  (and  this  is  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
all  nations),  if  admitted,  would  have  a  vote  equal  to  ours. 
Chili  would  have  a  vote  equal  to  ours.  We  might  be  compelled 
to  carry  out  a  policy  or  subscribe  to  a  judgment  or  decree 
determined  upon  by  the  League  through  the  votes  wholly  and 
exclusively  of  European  and  Asiatic  powers. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  question  of  Japanese  immigration 
should  arise  and  it  should  become  so  threatening  that  it  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  members  of  the  League  or  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Taft  has  said,  in  a  public  speech,  that  issues  over  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  Chinese,  or  Japanese  exclusion,  must  come 
before  the  League.  Very  well.  In  determining  what  our  poUcy 
should  be  with  reference  to  our  immigration  it  would  have  to 
be  determined  exclusively  by  foreign  governments.  If  the 
United  States  should  have  a  vote  Japan  would  have  a  vote, 


which  votes  would  neutralize  each  other.  So  that  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  admit  Japanese  to  citizenship  in 
tliis  country  would  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  League 
composed,  under  those  circumstances,  exclusively  of  foreign 
nations. 

Another  proposition :  One  of  the  great  principles  enunciated 
during  this  war,  and  for  which  it  is  said  the  Allies  were  at 
war,  is  the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Where  is  it  to  be  found  in  this  League  of  Nations? 

Where  is  it  recognized  in  any  way,  shape  or  form? 

By  what  process  would  a  subject  nation  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  secure  its  independence  and  its  freedom.? 
It  would  have  to  fight  its  way  out  the  same  as  it  does  now. 

The  League  guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  League  against  external  aggression.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  this  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  internal 
disturbances  or  revolutions.  Technically  it  does  not,  but  prac- 
tically it  has  a  vast  amount  to  do  because,  if  a  nation  has 
powerful  aUies  who  are  protecting  it  from  external  aggression 
it  is  infinitely  better  fitted  to  deal  with  internal  revolutions. 
It  gives  it  all  the  more  power  to  suppress  any  independent 
movement  upon  the  part  of  any  of  its  subject  nations. 

Assuming  that  the  League  does  not  specifically  deal  with 
internal  disturbances  the  question  is,  Does  it  prescribe  any 
lawful  and  legal  method,  or  any  orderly  way,  in  which  a  sub- 
ject people  may  invoke  the  principle  of  self-determination.? 

Assuming  that  England  or  France  or  some  other  of  the 
large  nations  should  have  some  subject  peoples  who  would 
want  to  become  independent  and  free,  what  peaceful  or  orderly 
method  is  here  prescribed? 

The  fact  is,  that  this  League  as  it  is  now  organized  is  a 
straight- jacket,  steel  riveted,  and  no  process  is  provided  for 
by  which  the  straight- jacket  can  either  be  loosened  or  thrown 
off. 

How,  for  instance,  could  Ireland  ever  secure  her  independ- 
ence and  her  freedom  under  this  machinery,  or  India,  and  I 
only  say  this  by  way  of  illustration. 

Should  not  a  league  of  nations  based  upon  democratic  prin- 
ciples take  into  consideration  the  changes  of  the  future,  the 
probability  that  these  subject  nations  will  some  time  want  their 
independence  and  freedom,  and  prescribe  some  other  method 
by  which  the  principle  of  self-determination  should  be  applied 
than  that  of  war  and  bloodshed? 


Borah  Misunderstands"  Says 
Senator  Owen 

BY  ROBERT  L.  OWEN 

United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

THE  people  of  Europe  and  the  people  of  the  world  are 
heartsick  over  war  and  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  an  effort  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  this  gigantic  disaster  to  mankind. 

The  violent  opposition  which  has  appeared  in  the  Senate 
against  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  is  due  to  a  very  serious 
misconception  of  its  purposes.  Senators  Poindexter,  Borah 
and  Reed  think  that  it  was  the  intention  to  establish  an  over- 
lordship  in  the  League  of  Nations  which  might  dominate  the 
United  States  and  invade  its  sovereignty. 

VHiatever  the  language  it  was  certainly  not  the  intention 
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of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Italy,  or  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory powers,  fourteen  in  number,  to  relinquish  their  own  sov- 
eigAty.  On  the  contrary,  these  nations  contemplated  in  Article 
X  to  respect  and  preserve,  as  against  external  aggression,  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  aU 
States,  members  of  the  League. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  League  was  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all 
States,  members  of  the  League,  not  to  impair  cither  the  one 
or  the  other.  It  was  the  intention  through  the  power  of  public 
opinion  to  safeguard  nations  against  war,  providing  every 
reasonable  means  for  arbitration,  for  conciliation,  and  to  forbid 
nations  going  to  war  with  each  other,  at  least  until  every  op- 
portunity for  adjusting  disputes  had  been  exhausted,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  impose  the  most  serious  penalty  upon  those 
who  made  war  wantonly  and  aggressively  upon  their  neighbors. 
Many  obstacles  to  war-making  are  interposed  in  the  proposed 
constitution. 

First,  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  the  nationalization 
of  the  manufacture  of  war-making  materials. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  with  one  exception— Japan- 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  now  substantial  democracies. 
While  some  of  these  nations  have  nominal  kings,  the  kings 
are  entirely  subject  to  the  parliaments  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  kings  have  no  dynastic  military  power  or  authority  to 
precipitate  war. 

Unfortunately  in  the  drawing  of  the  first  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed League  of  Nations,  which  has  now  been  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  world  for  consideration,  the  language  was 
obscure  and  capable  of  misinterpretation  and  misunderstand- 
ing.   For  example.  Article  one,  as  follows: 

Article  1.    The  action  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under 
the  terms  of  this  covenant  shall  be  affected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  delegates  representing  the 
high  contracting  parties,  of  meetings  at  more  frequent  inter- 
vals of  an  executive  council,  and  of  a  permanent  international 
secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  League. 
This  article  has  been  construed   by   those   opposing  the 
League  as  a  charter  of  legislative  power  to  make  laws,  to  invade 
the  sovereignty  of  the  member  nations  represented  by  such  dele- 
gates. 

Suggests  an  Amendment 

It  is  easy  enough  to  put  an  amendment  to  this  article  which 
will  preclude  any  misunderstanding.  For  example,  to  add 
the  words : 

The  body  of  delegates  and  the  executive  council  shall  have  no 
authority  to  make  laws,  but  may  propose  international  rules 
to  be  submitted  to  the  member  nations  for  consideration  and 
approval,  and  such  rules  when  approved  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  and  three-fourths  of 
the  member  nations  shall  be  valid  as  rules  of  international  law. 
The  executive  council  may  propose  resolutions  to  the  body  of 
delegates,  and  the  body  of  delegates  shall  only  consider  and 
pass  upon  resolutions  submitted  to  them  by  the  executive 
council. 

With  this  limitation,  the  apprehension  of  the  Senators  who 
have  opposed  the  proposed  League  would  have  no  foundation 
whatever,  and  nevertheless  the  League  would  provide  a  mech- 
anism through  which  the  nations  of  the  world  could  come  in 
annual  touch  with  each  other,  and  could  provide  means  for 
international  action,  which  would  remove  the  possibility  of  war. 


I  believe  that  an  additional  article  should  be  added  to  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  this  effect: 
The  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  member  nation  by  any 
other  nation,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  shall  constitute  the  high- 
est international  crime. 

This  simple  declaration  of  principle  would  go  far  towards 
deterring  the  officials  of  any  nation  from  invading  the  territory 
of  any  other  nation,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  safeguarding 
the  world  against  the  repetition  of  the  wickedness  of  war  as  a 
remedy  for  civil  disruption. 

What  European  Peoples  Think  of 
Woodrow  Wilson 

(A  letter  written  by  an  Englishman  to  the  editor  of  The  Nation,  London) 

I WONDER  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Britain  realize 
what  is  happening.?  That  the  future  of  the  world  for 
them,  for  their  cliildren,  and  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
is  being  decided  today,  in  the  main,  by  four  or  five  men.?  That 
upon  the  advent  and  personality  of  one  man,  an  American, 
depends  which  course  these  four  or  five  men  shall  take — the 
old,  or  the  new.? 

What  is  happening.?  Principally,  President  Wilson:  his 
advent  to  Paris,  London,  and  Rome,  and  all  that  those  "con- 
versations" have  involved  and  laid  bare,  Tliis  man,  whose 
speeches  and  personality  have  influenced  more  people  than  any 
other  that  has  lived  since  Christ,  has  come  to  Europe  not 
merely  for  a  "strong  peace"  or  for  "reparations,"  but  to  influ- 
ence our  councils  to  nothing  less  than  a  permanent  and  ever- 
lasting peace.  In  the  world  today,  he  is  incomparably  the 
loftiest  personality.  His  great,  clear  speeches,  whether  uttered 
at  Mount  Vernon  or  at  Manchester,  in  Paris  or  in  Rome,  have 
been  awaited,  then  read  and  re-read  at  once  by  the  entire  civil- 
ized world. 

Why.?  Why  this  interest  in  the  speeches  of  the  leader  of 
the  New  World  by  the  entire  peoples  of  the  Old.?  Why  should 
not  the  orations  of  Clemenceau,  Orlando,  Asquith,  and  George, 
on  Democracy  and  Freedom,  be  as  remarkable.?  Because  Wil- 
son is  behind  cm  Idea.  The  world  is  tired  of  wars,  of  the 
men  who  make  wars  and  of  the  men  who  conduct  wars.  This 
man,  before  all  others,  has  brought  forth  an  idea  filled 
with  real  hope;  that  is  why  the  entire  world  is  so 
anxious,  so  extraordinarily  thirsty  for  the  word  of  one 
man.  ...  In  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Milan,  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  receptions  from  the  people  even  greater  than 
the  ones  in  Paris  and  London :  the  whole  of  the  Press  of  United 
Italy  has  acclaimed  him  as  "Not  the  President  of  America,  but 
the  President  of  us  all !"  .  .  .  Wilson's  advent  to  Europe 
has  substantiated  the  legend  of  his  greatness :  has  seized  on 
the  imaginations  and  prayers  of  the  peoples  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  as  nothing  has  done  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  j 
To  them  he  is  a  real  hope.    ...  i 

Wilson's  fight  is  with  the  politicians  of  Europe.  •  •  • 
What  is  happening  now  is  a  "stand"  made  by  the  old  order  j 
(and  the  frightened  old  men)  against  the  reward  that  this 
generation  has  fought  for  and  that  the  World  intends  to  have. 
These  politicians  may  win  for  a  short  time  under  certain  con- 
ditions ;  but  a  League  of  Nations,  by  persuasion,  or,  by  force 
of  "balance  of  power,"  coming.  The  world  wants  it.— 
Yours,  &c.,  Richmond  Temple. 
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!  ENGLISH  CAPITALISTS  ASKED  IF  THEY  WILL  YIELD 

PEACEFULLY,  IF  OUTVOTED? 

We  here  re-print  a  searching  article  from  "  The  Nation,"  of  London.    It  contains  questions  that  may  somi 
be  timely  to  the  owners  of  industry,  the  world  over.    The  writer  takes  the  ground  that  orderly  progress  is  desirable, 
then  adds  that  all  the  intellectual  labor  leaders  of  England  are  Socialists,  whether  they  call  themselves  so  or  not,  asks 
>;  English  capitalists  whether,  if  outvoted  they  will  peacefully  yield,  and  says,  if  not,  civilization  may  be  destroyed. 


WHILE   the  world  is   still   struggling,   not  too  suc- 
cessfully, to  emerge  from  international   war,   it  is 
faced,  in  every  country,  with  the  elements  of  revolu- 
,   tion.    How  these  will  be  handled,  or  handle  themselves,  is  be- 
coming an  even  more  urgent  problem  than  the  League  of  Na- 
'  tions. 

But  there  is  little  evidence,  anywhere,  of  imagination  or  ideas 
'   at  work.    It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  passing  through 
a  kind  of  nerve  crisis.    "  The  working  people  are  tired  and 
cross  after  their  long  spell  of  war  work.    They  must  be  coaxed 
,   and  cuddled  back  into  reasonableness.  But  it  will  be  all  right. 

Our  national  good  temper  and  common  sense  will  carry  us 
'  through." 

I  This  might  be  all  very  well  if  it  could  be  assumed  that  every- 
1  body  is  agreed  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  what  is  right  and 
J  wrong  in  society,  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  adjusting 
things  within  the  old  scheme.  A  little  more  wages  and  rather 
diorter  hours  on  the  one  hand ;  rather  less  preposterous  profits 
I  on  the  other.  But  to  conceive  the  situation  so  is  to  miss  its 
I  significance. 

For,  behind  all  the  confusion,  irritation,  sporadic  irrespon- 
sible action,  there  is  a  conflict  of  ideas.  That  part  of  labor 
which  supplies  the  thinking,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  the 
most  determined  and  consistent  action,  is  at  issue  with  all  the 
root  assumptions  that  govern  the  propertied  class.  The  intel- 
J  lectual  leaders  of  labor  are  Socialists,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves  so  or  not.    And  Socialism,  under  its  varities  of  expres- 

I  sion  and  policy,  has  a  quite  specific  and  definite  meaning. 

^  The  Issue  Stated 

.  Briefly,  it  states  the  issue  between  the  propertied  and  the 
^  wage-earning  class  something  like  this :  "  To  the  propertied 
class  property  means  interest,  rent,  and  profits.  It  is  in  these 
,  terms  that  they  think,  rather  than  in  terms  of  salaries.  They 
y  own  mills,  factories,  ships,  land.  And  owning  these  things 
p  they  '  employ  '  labor.  By  thus  employing  it  they  have  over 
y  us  a  power  of  life  and  death."    They  can  let  a  man  work  or 

II  turn  him  loose  without  work.  And  indeed  a  normal  feature 
of  our  society  is  men  tramping  from  place  to  place  to  ask 
of  these  masters  leave  to  work  and  to  live. 

To  the  master  class  this  is  a  noimal  and  final  form  of  society. 
They  have  a  complete  explanation  of  how  it  came  about,  what 
sustains  it,  and  why  it  cannot  be  altered.  They  are  ready 
to  mitigate  its  asperities,  to  temper,  modify,  adjust.  But 

J  they  simply  cannot  conceive  a  serious  deliberate  attempt  to 

jj  revolutionize  it. 

pi      On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  working  class  have 
,  a  quite  diff'erent  outlook.    They  intend  not  to  mitigate  but  to 
,    transform  this  whole  order  of  things.    They  intend  that  there 
shall  be  no  division  into  employers  and  employed,  masters 


and  men.  They  intend  that  the  products  of  labor  shall  be 
distributed  only  to  those  who  labor  (with  hands  or  brain),  and, 
explicitly,  on  some  system,  as  a  reward  for  labor.  The  cate- 
gories of  rent  and  interest  may  be  maintained,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  payments  to  individual  owners  of  capital. 

Their  objection  to  the  present  system  is  not  merely  that 
the  propertied  class  takes  too  much.  They  are  up  against 
the  very  existence  of  a  propertied  class.  And  what  they  are 
really  trying  to  get  at  is  precisely  those  payments  which,  to  the 
propertied,  are  property  itself. 

Co-operation  or  Catastrophe  ? 

Now  there  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things  or  of  men,  any 
insuperable  bar  to  the  socialist  scheme  of  things.  It  is  clearly, 
in  its  conception,  more  equitable  and  more  humane  than  the 
scheme  we  sufl"cr  under.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  could  not  be 
introduced  without  conflicts  that  might  destroy  civilization, 
except  with  the  co-operation  of  the  propertied  class. 

If  they  would  fall  into  line  on  reasonable  terms,  and  work 
out  with  labor  the  best  method  of  transition,  so  as  to  avoid 
hardship  on  individuals  and  classes;  if  they  would  contribute 
their  special  knowledge  and  ability  to  the  new  order;  if  they 
would  be  chivalrous  and  patriotic  enough  to  work  for  the 
abolition  of  their  present  mastership,  socialist  experiments  of 
the  most  drastic  kind  might  be  made  without  catastrophe. 

But  so  long  as,  to  the  propertied  class,  Socialism  remains 
merely  another  name  for  robbery,  so  long  as  they  are  prepared 
to  do  anything  and  everything  to  defeat  it,  for  just  so  long 
there  can  be  no  co-operation  between  them  and  the  kind  of 
labor  parties  we  already  have,  and  shall  have  more  and  more 
in  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  bring  this  issue  home,  let  us  suppose  what  con- 
ceivably may  happen  in  this  country  before  many  years  are 
out.  Labor  gets  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Parliament  and 
creates  a  Labor  Government.  The  Government,  the  House, 
and  the  electorate  are  Socialist. 

Bills  are  introduced,  let  us  say,  to  nationalize  the  principal 
big  scale  industries.  We  will  take,  for  example,  the  mines. 
The  details  of  such  a  transaction  might  be  worked  out  in 
various  ways.  But  from  our  present  point  of  view  the  im- 
portant matter  is  this:  Dividends  and  royalties,  we  will  sup- 
pose, are  not  recognized  in  the  proposal  as  a  permanent  charge 
on  the  industry. 

To  facilitate  the  transition,  however,  it  has  been  arranged 
that  certain  payments  in  compensation  are  to  be  made  over 
a  period  of  years  to  shareholders  and  landlords,  so  that  inno- 
cent people  may  not  suffer  too  much.  Further,  managers  and 
controllers  generally  are  to  be  selected  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  miners ;  they  are  not  to  be  "  employers  "  nor  appointed 
by  employers. 
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The  reader  is  asked  not  to  fly  oif  at  this  point  into  inter- 
minable and  inconclusive  discussions  as  to  whether  an  industry 
could  or  could  not  be  run  under  such  conditions ;  we  are  con- 
cerned for  the  moment  with  an  ethical  point.  Suppose  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  community,  through  its  authorized 
political  organs,  has  drafted  and  carried  through  such  a 
measure. 

Would  the  propertied  class  be  ready  loyally  to  obey  and 
carry  out  the  law?    And  if  not  why  not? 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  Russia,  A  drastic  social  revo- 
lution has  there  been  effected.  It  has  been  effected,  not  by 
constitutional,  but  by  extra-constitutional  means.  But  sup- 
pose it  had  not.  Suppose  the  constituent  assembly  had  been 
allowed  to  establish  itself,  had  taken  in  hand  the  social  recon- 
struction, and  had  passed  a  law,  formally  correct,  depriving 
the  landlords  and  the  Church  of  their  estates  and  transferring 
them  to  the  peasants  without  compensation,  or  with  a  merely 
eleemosynary  compensation.  Would  the  landlords  have  sub- 
mitted?   If  not,  ought  they  to  have  submitted? 

It  is  such  questions  as  these  that  the  propertied  classes 
ought  to  be  putting  to  themselves  in  all  countries,  if  there 
is  ever  to  be  any  comprehension  and  co-operation  between  them 
g.nd  labor.  For  the  root  of  the  matter  is  this.  The  property 
system  cannot  be  revolutionized,  and  a  Socialist  community 
created,  unless  property  abates  its  full  claim,  and  accepts 
transactions  of  a  kind  which,  at  present,  it  Invariably  stig- 
matizes as  robbery.  The  point  may  be  put  thus:  Do  the 
propertied  classes,  and  the  intellectuals  who  put  their  case  for 
them,  hold  that  there  is  a  kind  of  "  natural  right  "  inherent 
in  the  existing  property  institution,  which  would  justify  prop- 
erty holders  in  defying  a  law,  constitutionally  passed,  to  revo- 
lutionize that  institution  at  the  cost  of  property  owners? 

When  the  propertied  class  and  their  newspapers  reprobate 
extra-parliamentary  action  by  strikes  to  achieve  political 
ends,  do  they  mean  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  parliamentary 
action  to  attain  the  same  purposes  ?  Or  do  they  hold  that  their 
Right  (the  vested,  prescriptive  Right)  is  sacred,  as  against 
the  new  Right  (the  equitable  Right)  which  labor  desires  and 
intends  to  introduce? 

At  bottom  the  whole  question  of  civil  war  or  orderly  change, 
of  anarchy  or  co-operation,  turns  upon  this  point.  Dis- 
cuss? Yes!  Carry  public  opinion  with  you?  Yes!  But 
when  all  is  done,  when  the  majority  has  prevailed  by  constitu- 
tional means,  will  the  minority  acquiesce,  and  not  only  ac- 
quiesce, but  loyally  endeavor  to  make  the  new  system  a  suc- 
cess? 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  propertied  class  should  put 
this  question  searcliingly  to  themselves ;  for  their  record  is 
not  a  good  one.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  not  then  a  hero 
of  Tories,  introduced  his  once  famous  Budget,  when  he  made 
his  Limehouse  speech;  when  it  appeared,  incredible  as  it  might 
seem,  the  Liberal  Party  really  intended  to  do  something  by 
way  of  social  reform,  there  was,  even  in  those  days  of  meagre 
instalments  of  change,  something  like  a  revolution  against  con- 
stitutional government  in  what  had  once  been  the  Conservative 
Party.  The  Irish  question  ceased  to  be  merely  an  Irish  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  and 
nobility  of  England  would  not  have  encouraged  civil  war  to 
defeat  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  if  they  had  not  hoped 
also  to  defeat  a  Radical  Ministry  in  England. 


Well,  we  are  much  nearer  the  rapids  now.  We  shall  need, 
if  we  are  not  to  be  shipwrecked,  all  our  wisdom  and  all  our 
public  spirit.  The  appeal  for  those  qualities  is  commonly 
made  by  the  well-to-do  and  their  Press  to  the  workers.  It 
should  be  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  themselves. 

Are  they  prepared,  seriously  and  dispassionately,  to  meet 
Labor  on  the  fundamental  ground? 

Are  they  prepared  to  treat  it  as  an  open  question  whether 
the  whole  social  system  can  be,  and  ought  to  be  radically  trans- 
formed? 

Are  they  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  not  only 
of  property,  but  (what  may  be  more  difficult)  of  their  own 
traditional  ideas? 

If  and  when  Labor  accepts  constitutional  action,  are  they, 
too,  going  to  accept  it?  Or  when  beaten  at  the  polls  and  in 
Parliament,  are  they  going  to  fall  back  on  revolution? 

These  questions  may  seem  at  the  moment  to  many  minds 
remote  and  academic.  But  we  are  living  fast.  And  it  may 
not  be  long  before  they  are  the  only  questions  that  are  actual. 

Every    Fourth    American  Cannot 
Read  or  Write  Any  Tongue 

FIGURES  supplied  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  indicate 
that  one-quarter  of  the  men  in  America  cannot  read  or 
write  in  any  language.  The  figures  are  based  upon  examina- 
tion of  soldiers  in  camps. 

The  greatest  illiteracy  is  in  the  South,  but  there  is  an 
alarming  amount  all  over  the  country.  Nor  can  this  illiteracy 
be  attributed  to  foreigners.  Camp  Funston,  in  Kansas,  dis- 
closed more  illiteracy  than  was  found  in  Camp  Upton,  where 
soldiers  from  New  York  City  were  trained.  Only  soldiers,  of 
course,  were  examined,  but  the  conditions  found  among  them 
indicate  what  are  the  conditions  throughout  our  entire  popu- 
lation.   The  Surgeon  General's  figures  follow: 

Percentage  of 


Station                        No.  Examined  Illiterate  Illiteracy 

Cowie    27,464  6,497  20.0 

Cody    43,482  6,003  18.8 

Custer    64,354  10,004  18.4 

Devens    60,031  11,370  22.7 

Dix    67,7fi8  19,768  29.2 

Dodge    69,927  22,701  32.5 

Funston    75,678  21,967  29.0 

Gordon    63,648  16,119  25.3 

Grant    83,229  24,218  29.1 

Greene    27,807  10,516  37.8 

Greenleaf    66,097  9,992  17.8 

Hancock    44,423  12,714  28.6 

Humphreys    13,981  1,957  14.0 

Jackson    98,996  19,687  19.8 

Kearny    18,921  2,931  15.5 

Lee     .    82,441  23,104  28.0 

Lewis   75,319  10,209  13.0 

Logan    19,984  3,679  18.4 

Meade    65,700  21,069  32.1 

Pike    75,948  21,891  28.8 

Sevier    24,139  6,567  27.2 

Sheridan    56,165  11,985  21.7 

Sherman   64,408  26,938  41.8 

Taylor    63,336  10,672  20.0 

Travis    T7,665  17,403  22.4 

Upton    61,659  14,486  23.5 

Wadsworth    67,704  13,442  19.9 

Wheeler    32,988  10,411  31.6 


Total   1,552,256  386,196  24.9 
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I  MR.  BABSON  GIVES  A  SECOND  WARNING  TO  CAPITAL 

TO  NOTE  THE  RISING  STORM 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Bahson  is  the  head  of  the  Bahson  Statistical  Organization  which,  among  other  activities,  fur- 
nishes merchants,  bankers  and  investors  with  a  periodical  "  Barometer  Letter."    On  November  19,  1918,  he  flung 
danger  signals  in  a  letter  urging  concessions  to  labor,  and  closed  with  the  question:  "  Shall  we  all  voluntarily  give  up 
i  something,  or  shall  we  all  run  the  risk  of  losing  everything?"    In  the  following  letter  he  again  urges  concessions. 

trial  workers  of  the  eastern  cities  in  attempting  most  dangerous 
legislation. 

Those  who  try  to  dam  the  flood  wiU  be  washed  away.  Our 
government  has  said  so  much  about  democracy  that  the  masses 
are  now  determined  to  have  it,  and  to  have  it  apply  to  industry 
as  well  as  to  politics. 

Far-sighted  employers  and  merchants,  instead  of  attempting 
to  block  the  masses  in  their  endeavors,  will  at  once  get  busy 
to  devise  means  whereby  they  can  reach  their  goal  without 
bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  property. 

"Build  Now  and  Head  Off  Anarchy" 

As  above  suggested,  the  coming  industrial  unrest  must  be 
prepared  and  made  less  harmful.  We  endorse  the  govern- 
ment's campaign  for  the  stimulation  of  public  works,  the  build- 
ing of  homes  and  construction  of  all  kinds.  Reaction  must 
come,  and  the  only  hope  in  the  situation  is  to  give  the  masses 
as  much  help  as  possible  so  that  the  reaction  will  not  be  so 
severe.  The  building  industry  may  become  such  a  buffer. 
Construction  work,  both  public  and  private,  should  be  encour- 
aged by  every  employer.  It  is  a  check  to  anarchy,  small  Bol- 
shevism, and  I.  W.  W.-ism  in  this  country.  Every  client  should 
use  his  influence  with  his  local  community,  his  representatives 
to  the  state  legislature  and  congress  to  push  public  works 
with  all  possible  speed.  Clients  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
perform  personal  patriotic  service  by  building  at  this  time. 

Prices  will  be  lower  later  but  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to 
build  now  and  head  off  anarchy  than  to  wait  until  it  is  too  late 
for  the  sake  of  saving  20  per  cent.  Spend  the  money  now 
and  then  charge  20  per  cent  to  insurance,  good-will,  or  some- 
thing else. 

Clients  who  in  any  way  contemplate  building  should  at  least 
have  plans  drawn.  Mind  you,  we  are  not  pretending  that 
now  is  the  cheap  time  to  build.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
expensive  time  to  build  and  we  frankly  say  so.  But  it  is  much 
better  to  build  now  at  a  high  cost  and  save  business  than  it  is 
to  wait  for  lower  prices  and  run  the  risk  of  anarchy. 

The  war  of  nations  in  Europe  is  over,  but  the  great  class 
war  apparently  has  just  begun.  Because  of  the  strict  cen- 
sorship of  news  the  real  social  conditions  in  Europe  and  else- 
where are  not  generally  known. 

Working  class  unrest  has  expressed  itself  in  revolutionary 
form  throughout  all  European  nations.  The  statesmen  at  the 
peace  conference  in  Paris  are  really  more  deeply  concerned 
over  the  outcome  of  the  labor  and  Socialist  conference  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  than  they  are  in  their  own  activities  in  Paris. 

While  the  peace  conference  is  discussing  formulas  for  a 
league  of  nations,  the  labor  conference  at  Berne  is  discussing 
the  possibility  of  having  their  working  class  constituents  at 
home  take  over  the  ownership  and  control  of  industries. 


IT  is  well  enough  for  prominent  men  to  give  out  optimistic 
interviews,  but  such  talk  is  largely  for  effect. 
Fundamental  economic  conditions  are  bad  and  it  is  useless 
to  deny  it. 

A  period  of  trouble  and  depression  is  ahead.  It  cannot  be 
sidetracked.  We  can  prepare  for  the  reaction  and  prevent  it 
from  being  disastrous  but  to  stop  it  is  impossible. 

The  industrial  classes  in  many  parts  of  the  world  are  at  the 
point  of  revolution.  Insiders  well  know  that  the  uprising  of 
the  masses  in  Germany  was  a  vital  factor  in  ending  the  war, 
and  the  disturbances  in  that  country  are  likely  to  become 
worse  when  peace  terms  are  imposed. 

We  know  something  of  the  terrible  conditions  in  Russia, 
but  little  is  being  told  us  about  the  bad  industrial  conditions 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Japan,  Holland  and  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  is  destined  to  have  great  labor  troubles 
unless  employers  immediately  adopt  different  methods.  These 
troubles  will  start  with  the  textile  industry,  the  copper  indus- 
try, or  possibly  the  steel  industry.  The  coal  and  electrical 
industries  will  also  be  affected.  America  may  see  the  darkest 
period  of  its  history  in  the  coming  days. 

What  does  this  mean  to  clients?  It  means  that  business 
will  be  jolted,  the  earnings  of  the  masses  will  be  cut  down  and 
their  purchasing  power  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  As  people 
cease  to  buy,  manufacturers  will  cease  to  produce,  and  many 
workers  who  have  not  quit  voluntarily  will  be  laid  off  for  lack 
of  orders.    The  vicious  circle  will  again  be  in  evidence. 

The  prices  of  certain  basic  commodities,  such  as  steel,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals,  will  continue  to  decline.  There  may  not 
be  such  an  extended  decline  in  the  manufactured  goods,  which 
so  largely  enter  into  the  cost  of  living.  Owing  to  interference 
with  production  through  industrial  unrest,  the  shortening  of 
hours  and  general  inefficiency,  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
may  for  a  while  continue  relatively  high. 

Shock  Coming  to  Farmers 

During  the  past  years  the  influence  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  has  been  mostly  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  Although 
the  farmer  doesn't  know  it  he  really  is  a  capitalist  and  his  inter- 
ests should  be  allied  with  the  conservative  group. 

When,  however,  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  are  again 
freely  opened,  American  farmers  are  going  to  get  a  decided 
shock.  Wheat  will  drop  to  a  dollar  a  bushel,  while  corn  and 
other  cereals  will  fall  correspondingly. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  will  drop  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  farmer's  expenses.  This  is  going  to  make  him  ugly, 
and  socialism  will  appear  mild  compared  with  some  of  the 
propositions  which  farmers  will  be  making  a  year  or  two  from 
now. 

The  farmers  of  the  western  states  will  unite  with  the  indus- 
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In  England  at  least  250,000  of  various  trades  have  recently 
been  on  strike.  These  strikes  are  not  over  isolated  disputes, 
but  have  as  their  base  the  fundamental  principle  of  privileges 
which  working  classes  are  to  receive  henceforth.  All  of  this 
has  occurred  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of 
England's  military  forces  has  been  demobilized. 

What  will  be  the  situation  when  some  4,000,000  more  men 
return  to  look  for  jobs?  The  strike  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  is  a 
direct  repudiation  of  parliamentary  action  and  is  quite  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Sinn  Fein  government  recently  elected. 

Reports  from  Italy  indicate  that  an  explosion  may  take 
place  at  any  time.  The  labor  leaders  of  Italy  are  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  for  a  soviet  government.  The 
sudden  return  of  the  Italian  delegate,  Orlando,  to  Rome,  be- 
cause of  the  resignation  of  the  Italian  cabinet,  is  significant 
of  serious  trouble  in  Italy. 

When  President  Wilson  recently  conferred  with  the  Vatican, 
he  was  afterwards  rebuked  by  Italian  workers  for  refusing  to 
address  one  of  their  labor  conferences.  They  retaliated  by 
darkening  the  city  and  cutting  off  transportation  for  two  days. 
Here  we  see  that  direct  action  is  being  used  in  Italy. 

In  Portugal  the  recent  attempted  overthrow  of  the  republic 
by  the  monarchist  party  indicates  that  the  working  classes 
of  Portugal  are  demanding  power  and  have  broken  with  the 
present  regime.  Seeing  this  dissension,  the  monarchists  took 
the  opportunity  and  attempted  the  restoration  of  the  Portu- 
guese royalty. 

In  Spain  the  working  class  labor  riots  are  frequent.  While 
no  recent  reports  have  been  received,  there  is  bitter  class  feel- 
ing in  that  country  which  may  burst  into  flame  at  any  moment. 

In  Japan  trouble  is  imminent,  as  is  further  indicated  by  the 
rapid  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  Russia.  The  rice 
riots  of  a  few  months  ago  show  the  temper  of  the  people,  who 
are  beginning  to  revolt  against  the  imperialistic  designs  of  their 
leaders. 

At  this  moment  the  Allies  are  confronted  with  the  very 
serious  and  pressing  problem  of  demobilizing  their  armies. 
French  labor  groups  are  demanding  that  their  members  be 
immediately  released  from  army  service. 

British  labor  groups  are  also  persistently  demanding  the 
demobilizing  of  the  workers.  The  reason  that  this  demand  is 
not  complied  with  is  not  because  they  need  any  longer  fear 
the  German  army,  but  because  of  the  more  genuine  fear  of 
sending  back  these  millions  of  soldiers  to  the  homes,  factories 
and  workshops  from  which  they  were  conscripted  during  the 
war,  to  find  panics  and  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  keep  millions  of  soldiers  resting  on 
their  arms  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  using  them,  tends 
to  disrupt  army  discipline  and  precipitate  mutiny.  The  longer 
they  remain  resting  on  their  arms,  the  worse  this  situation. 

If  they  are  released  and  sent  back  to  civilian  life  and  do  not 
find  conditions  and  opportunities  such  as  all  the  promises  of 
the  war  guaranteed,  then  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  on  a 
scale  such  as  we  have  never  known  before. 

People  of  the  United  States  have  little  conception  of  what 
is  really  going  on.  The  conditions  which  exist  abroad  may 
not  be  duplicated  here,  but  we  cannot  hope  entirely  to  escape 
from  the  suffering  which  they  produce.  We  cannot  hope  to 
have  prosperity  in  America  while  there  is  revolution  and 
anarchy  in  Europe. 


Science  Proves  Woman's  Brain  is 
Equal  to  Man's 

By  SONIA  URELES 

WITH  the  return  of  our  men  to  claim  their  own  in  the 
industrial  and  professional  world  begins  a  period  of 
reconstruction  that  must,  of  necessity,  take  into 
serious  reckoning  what  before  the  war  was  regarded  as  a 
negligible  quality — the  woman-worker. 

What  opportunity  and  recognition  will  these  women  be  given 
in  the  industrial  and  professional  world.?  Given  the  chance, 
have  they  the  necessary  intelligence  needed  for  success.? 

Havelock  Ellis,  Frederick  Harrison,  and  their  school,  tell  us 
that  woman  is  man's  inferior  physically  and  intellectually.  But 
they  offer  no  proof  to  back  their  assertions.  They  present  an 
opinion.    We  may  accept  it  or  not  as  we  choose. 

I  called  on  Dr.  S.  Leta  Hollingworth,  Instructor  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  with 
a  view  to  learning  what  she,  as  a  woman  psychologist,  knew  as 
to  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  sexes.  Dr.  Hollingworth  has 
for  years  been  making  a  study  of  the  difference  in  intellect  be- 
tween the  sexes.  She  is  the  author  of,  "  Sex  Difference  in 
Mental  Traits,"  "  Vocational  Aptitude  of  Women,"  etc. 

No  Brain  Difference  in  Sex 

"  So  far  as  the  results  of  experimental  science  show,  we 
know  of  no  sex  difference  in  average  mental  ability,"  Dr.  Hol- 
lingworth answered  swiftly,  "  The  evidence  of  experimental 
tests  show  that  the  sexes  have  equal  ability  to  perform  mental 
tasks." 

"  Havelock  Ellis  says  ,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Ellis  offers  an  opinion  of  what  he  thinks  is  woman's  intel- 
lectual plane  as  compared  to  man's,"  Dr.  Hollingworth  broke 
in  impatiently,  "  Ellis  might  have  been  judging  merely  by  the 
type  of  wife  he  happened  to  have.  For  serious  consideration 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  literature 
of  opinion,  such  as  is  offered  by  Ellis  and  his  followers,  and  the 
literature  of  fact  which  is  based  on  the  results  of  hundreds  of 
experiments.  The  result  of  these  experiments  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  intellectual  difference  between  man  and  woman." 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Dr.  Hollingworth  pointed  out,  that 
until  15  years  ago  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect  data  on  the 
subject  of  sex  differences  in  mental  abilities.  Before  experi- 
mental data  were  sought,  it  was  generally  accepted  that  women 
were  inferior  to  men  intellectually.  When  the  question  of  higher 
education  of  women  arose  at  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  cen- 
tury, several  experiments  were  made  to  throw  light  upon  the 
matter  of  sex  difference  in  intellect. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  Romane,  among  others,  insisted  that  be- 
cause the  male  brain  weighed  several  grams  more  than  the 
female  brain,  it  indicated  female  inferiority,"  said  Dr.  Holling- 
worth, amused.  "  The  fact  that  man's  body  as  a  whole  weighed 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  woman's  body  was  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  all !  "  she  added. 

"  In  1906,  Helen  Bradford  Thompson  published  her  disser- 
tation, "  The  Mental  Traits  of  Sex,"  in  which  she  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  a  number  of  experiments  on  a  group  of  men  and  a 
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group  of  women  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  results 
of  her  tests  showed  that  differences  between  the  sexes  were  in 
no  case  as  great  as  the  individual  differences  within  either  sex. 
Men  differed  from  each  other  in  these  tests,  as  did  women  also, 
among  themselves,  as  much  as  men  differed  from  women.  The 
final  results  of  her  experiments  indicated  an  equality  of  mental 
ability  between  the  sexes. 

"  Since  Helen  Thompson's  dissertation  was  presented,  thou- 
sands of  tests  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  learn  whether 
there  is  any  intellectual  difference  between  the  sexes.  All  tests 
indicate  conclusively  that  woman  is  man's  equal  in  intelligence." 
p  "  How  do  you  account  then  for  the  small  number  of  women 
who  have  gained  distinction  in  the  professional  and  industrial 
world.'"'  I  asked. 

For  answer  Dr.  HoUingworth  picked  out   a  volume  from 
among  the  books  ranged  on  her  desk. 

Man  Quoted  by  Woman 

!     "  Let  us  consult  a  man  in  answer  to  that  question,"  she 
suggested,  "  And  let  us  quote  him,  shall  we.''  " 

She  turned  to  a  chapter  of  "  Measurements  of  Intelligence  " 

I  by  Lewis  M.  Temian,  professor  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology, Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.     Then  she  read: 

The  ancient  hypotheses  took  for  granted  the  superiority  of 
the  male.  With  the  development  of  individual  psychology,  it 
was  soou  found  that,  as  far  as  evidence  of  mental  traits  can  be 
I  trusted,  the  average  intelligence  of  women  and  girls  is  as  high 
as  that  of  men  and  boys.  The  reason  why  women  have  not 
attained  eminence  in  professional  occupations  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  eminence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
fessions are,  only  now,  beginning  to  open  their  doors  to  women. 
Woman's  career  has  been  largely  that  of  home-maker,  where 
eminence,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  possible. 

"  That,  I  think,  answers  your  question,"  said  Dr.  HoUing- 
worth closing  the  book. 

i:  "  Do  you  think  that  women  who  have  been  forging  ahead 
\m  the  world's  working  fields  the  last  year  or  so,  will  be  con- 
-tented  to  go  back  to  the  old  career  of  home  making.''  " 

"  I  am  not  a  sociologist,"  Dr.  HoUingworth  protested.  "  If 
ryou  desire  an  opinion,  not  a  scientific  statement,  I  will  say  that 
my  personal  belief  is  that,  thru  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war,  woman  has  been  given  a  stimulus  towards  intellectual 
development  that  nothing  can  check.  Science  tells  us  that 
woman's  natural  intellect  is  equal  to  man's.  Her  intellect  has 
merely  been  dormant,  restricted,  starved.  Now  that  she  has 
had  a  taste  of  the  intellectual  loaf — if  I  may  be  allowed 
Lhe  metaphor — she  will  not  readily  give  up  further  develop- 
ment. The  problems  of  reconstruction  that  face  us  today  will 
j^have  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  woman-worker 
jlement." 

It  has  been  stated  that  women  are  all  closely  alike  in  tastes 
,ind  aptitudes,  while  men  vary  greatly  from  each  other.  This 
s  the  theory  of  the  great  variability  of  the  male. 

"About  a  century  ago  the  comparative  variability  of  the 
lexes  was  first  broached  by  Meckel,  an  anatomist,"  declared  Dr. 
HoUingworth,  "  It  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  to  note, 
;oday,  that  Meckel  thought  the  human  female  was  inferior  to 
■  ;he  male  because  of  her  variability.     Fifty  years  later,  when 
parwin  put  a  different  face  upon  variability  showing  it  to  be 


an  advantage  and  a  characteristic  affording  the  greatest  hope 
for  progress,  the  greater  variability  of  the  male  began  to  be 
affirmed  in  all  literature  of  opinion!  "  Dr.  HoUingworth  added; 

"  Karl  Pearson  alone  took  issue  with  this  view.  In  1897  he 
published  an  article,  the  result  of  hundreds  of  tests,  in  which 
he  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  indication  of  greater 
male  variability.  Havelock  Ellis  came  forward  then  and 
offered  opinions  differing  with  Pearson.  But  Ellis  offered  no 
evidence  to  uphold  his  opinions,  and  we  cannot  regard  them 
in  any  way  as  serious  enough  to  discuss." 

Pearson's  article  based  on  actual  facts  remained  the  only  bit 
of  literature  of  this  kind  until  Dr.  Helen  Montague  and  H.  L. 
HoUingworth,  of  the  department  of  Psychology  at  Columbia, 
published  an  article  setting  forth  in  full  the  measurements  of 
2,000  newborn  infants,  1,000  of  each  sex,  in  which  he  gave 
statistical  results  showing  no  difference  whatever  in  the  vari- 
ability between  the  sexes.  Hundreds  of  measurements  of  mental 
capacity  taken  since  uphold  this  conclusion. 

The  argument  often  raised  in  the  literature  of  opinion  is 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  instincts  between  sexes.  Especially 
has  woman's  "  maternal  instinct  "  been  used  as  good  reason  for 
keeping  her  out  of  the  industrial  and  professional  world. 

"  I  suspect  that  is  done  so  as  to  fasten  the  whole  burden  of 
infant  tending  upon  the  woman,  since  it  is  an  exacting  and 
onerous  job,  with  no  definite  remuneration  attached  to  it,"  said 
Dr.  HoUingworth.    "  So  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  we  have  no 
data  to  prove  the  quantitative  measurements  of  '  maternal  in- 
stinct.'   It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  should  we  devise  a 
method  of  measuring  this  instinct,  it  will  be  found  that  the  in- 
stinct varies  from  an  extreme  where  individuals  have  a  zero  or 
negative  interest  in  the  care  of  infants,  thru  a  moderate  amount 
of  impulse  to  tend  infants,  to  a  second  extreme  where  the  real 
interest  lies  in  such  activities,  and  which  determines  women  to 
take  up  such  professions  as  those  of  nurse,  governess,  etc." 
"  Not  all  women,  then,  were  meant  to  be  mothers?  " 
"  I  should  not  say  that,"  Dr.  HoUingworth  replied,  "  Put  it 
this  way:    Not  all  women  have  the  necessary  patience  for 
motherhood  and  the  rearing  of  children,  any  more  than  all  men 
have  the  necessary  understanding  and  patience  for  fatherhood. 
Some  women  would  do  greater  justice  to  themselves  and  their 
children  by  giving  the  children  the  care  of  a  good  nurse  or 
governess  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  and  instinct  for  child- 
rearing.    These  same  mothers  may  have  an  instinct  for  work 
in  the  scientific  world  or  the  artistic  world,  or  the  business 
world,  that  would  make  of  them  a  success,"  she  added. 

"  Not  all  women  have  the  maternal  instinct  we  expect  of 
them.  Until  recently  women  have  borne  great  numbers  of  in- 
fants. Their  youth  and  maturity  were  consumed  by  bearing 
and  rearing  children.  But  that  was  not  due  so  much  to  their 
maternal  instinct  as  to  the  social  conditions  of  their  time.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  given  opportunity,  women  again 
and  again  choose  personal  development  and  achievement,  as  do 
men,  as  an  alternative  to  being  consumed  by  numerous 
children." 

As  I  left  her.  Dr.  HoUingworth  sent  this  parting  shaft  after 
me. 

"  The  social  gain  would  be  great  if  the  public  could  be 
brought  to  recognize  that,  so  far  as  is  knovm  regarding  the 
vocational  aptitude  of  women,  they  are  as  intellectually  com- 
petent as  men  are  to  undertake  any  and  aU  human  vocations." 
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Woodrow  Wilson 

HE  must  have  but  half  an  eye  who  cannot  see  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  in  him  elements  that  are 
destined  firmly  to  take  hold  of  the  long  future. 
Like  all  men  who  have  achieved  what  we  poor  human 
beings  are  pleased  to  call  "  immortality,"  he  has  lived 
— and  is  living — at  the  right  time.  War  usually  brings 
out  the  warrior,  but  the  greatest  personality  that  the 
Great  War  produced  is  a  man  who,  no  longer  ago  than 
during  the  campaign  of  1916,  was  regarded  as  a 
pacifist.  Still  more  astounding — if  one  goes  not  far  be- 
low the  surface  of  things — is  the  fact  that  precisely 
such  a  war  as  occurred  was  necessary  to  reveal  Amer- 
ica's pacifist  President  to  us,  to  the  world,  to  the  cen- 
turies and,  probably  to  himself.  For  Mr.  Wilson's 
fame  has  come  to  him  so  suddenly,  so  late  in  life,  and 
in  such  overwhelming  measure  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  can  quite  understand  it. 

We  are  often  told  how  great  a  privilege  it  is  to  see, 
as  we  are  seeing,  a  new  world  in  the  process  of  being 
made.  It  is  a  great  privilege.  It  is  also,  we  take 
it,  most  interesting  to  see,  in  the  making,  a  new  figure 
that  is  destined  to  belong  to  the  ages;  to  speculate  as 
to  what  are  the  qualities  in  him  that  so  signally  mark 
him  out  for  preference;  to  weigh  his  weaknesses 
against  his  strength,  and  to  ponder  again  over  the  old 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  occasion  makes  the  man 
or  the  man  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Wilson's  character  and  career  constitute  fruit- 
ful material  for  such  speculation  and  such  weighing 
of  elements.  In  considering  the  quality  of  his  mind, 
our  thought  goes  back  at  this  moment  to  what  Jeffer- 
son said  of  the  quality  of  Washington's  mind;  that, 
while  it  was  not  of  the  first  order,  it  was  nevertheless 
penetrating  and  well-balanced.  Mr.  Wilson's  judg- 
ment has  often  been  wrong,  proof  of  which  lies  in  his 
contradictory  opinions  with  regard  to  identical  facts. 
The  hobgoblin  of  consistency  has  never  troubled  him, 
nor  can  any  man  change  his  mind  more  quickly  with- 
out apparent  reason.  We  regard  these  characteristics 
as  his  weaknesses.  His  political  enemies  properly  ap- 
praise his  weaknesses,  but  do  not,  we  believe,  properly 
appraise  his  strength. 

Mr.  Wilson's  great  strength,  as  we  see  it,  lies  in  his 
ability  to  penetrate  the  minds  of  common  men  and 
women,  read  these  minds,  and,  turning  again  to  the 


world,  give  tongue  to  the  longings  of  the  dumb  in 
phrases  that  sometimes  seem  almost  to  burst  with  mean- 
ing. 

Take  one  four-word  sentence,  for  instance,  from  his 
speech  in  New  York  the  evening  before  he  returned  to 
Europe.  Speaking  of  the  demand  of  common  people 
everywhere  for  some  arrangement  that  shall  end  war, 
he  said:  "  Those  who  suffer  see." 

Into  what  other  four  words  of  the  English  language 
could  have  been  poured  so  much  of  the  distilled  agony 
of  tears? 

A  man  who  can  speak  like  that,  every  little  while, 
does  not  need  always  to  be  right.  He  can,  occasion- 
ally, make  errors  of  judgment,  and  still  be  sure  of  his 
power  over  peoples.  In  great  crises — in  a  supreme 
crisis,  like  the  present  one — the  people  cry  out,  not  for 
infallible  men,  but  for  men  who,  discerning  the  public 
passion  of  passions,  seize  upon  it  and  breathe  into  it 
the  breath  of  conquering  life.  ! 

No  art  is  more  rare.  Exactly  what  constitutes  it,  j 
none  can  say.  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  no  more  than,  if 
as  much  as,  many  another  man  in  Europe  and  America 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  shall  end  war.  We  have  seen  no  utterance,  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  that  quite  reaches  Lloyd  George's  state- 
ment that,  if  another  war  shall  be  permitted  to  come, 
men  now  living  will  see  the  end  of  this  civilization. 
Yet,  Italian  peasants  do  not  bring  flowers  to  Lloyd 
George  and  acclaim  him,  as  they  acclaimed  Mr.  Wil- 
son, "  Not  as  the  President  of  America,  but  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  us  all." 

Something  about  Mr.  Wilson  has  reached  the  heart 
of  humanity,  where  all  other  men  have  failed.  We,  in 
America,  probably  do  not  realize  how  profoundly  our 
President  has  impressed  other  peoples.  Some  inkling 
of  the  veneration  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  held  abroad 
may  be  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  an  Englishman 
to  The  Nation,  of  London,  which  we  re-print  in  an- 
other column. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  so  touched  the  heart  of  the  world 
that  nothing,  it  would  seem,  can  prevent  him  from  re- 
maining, for  centuries,  one  of  the  great  historical  fig- 
ures. His  name  will  live  after  the  names  of  Foch  and 
Haig  and  Joffre  and  Pershing  are  forgotten,  as  it  will 
live  after  the  names  of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George 
are  no  longer  remembered.  He  will  be  remembered, 
not  because  he  made  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, nor  because  he  was  the  first  to  send  an  Amer- 
ican army  to  Europe,  but  for  the  reason  that,  when  the 
world's  heart  was  wrung  white  with  war-horror  his 
voice  resounded  throughout  all  the  continents  and  the 
seven  seas  with  the  demand  that  something  be  done  to 
end  war. 

All  others  who  have  sought  the  same  end  will  be 
forgotten  because  they  lacked  the  indefinite  something 
with  which  to  impress  the  imaginations  of  the  multi- 
tude.   The  solitary  figure  of  Wilson  will  stand.^ 

It  matters  not,  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson's  fame  is  con- 1 
cerned,  whether  the  League  of  Nations  shall  prevent 
another  war  or  not.    That  is  to  say,  it  matters  not  un- 
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I"  less  another  war  shall  blot  out  civilization.  If  experi- 
ence, or  further  consideration,  should  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  League  that  is  to  be  formed, 

i'  and  substituting  more  radical  principles  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war,  future  generations  would  still  say  that 
an  American,  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  the  first  man  who 
echoed  back  to  the  world,  so  that  the  world  could  hear, 
the  demand  of  human  beings  that  war  should  cease. 

We  know  of  no  figure  in  history  who  served  the 
world  so  much  as  will  the  man  who  can  do  most  to  end 
war.  Mr.  Wilson's  power  to  reach  peoples,  nearly  if 
not  quite,  entitles  him  to  such  distinction.    His  place 

1  in  history  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  impair.  And,  we  take  it  that,  when  the  time 
shall  come,  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  treaty — League  of 
Nations  and  all.  We  believe  Mr.  Wilson's  New  York 
speech,  the  night  before  he  sailed,  settled  that. 


^         The  League  of  Nations 

IN  all  the  years  that  human  thought  has  been  conveyed 
by  letters  and  symbols,  no  document  so  full  of  fate  as 
;  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
come  from  the  hand  of  man. 

To  say  that  it  is  as  much  more  important  than  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  world  is  larger 
than  the  United  States  would  be  but  inadequately  to 
state  the  fact. 

The  fate  of  civilization,  even  in  the  United  States, 
never  hung,  nor  does  it  hang,  upon  our  Constitution. 
If  it  were  to  be  discarded  tomorrow,  another  could  be 
framed  to  take  its  place. 

But  who  shall  say  what  might  happen  to  civiliza- 
tion if  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions should  be  rejected  and  such  rejection  should  per- 
mit, twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  another  world-war 
to  break  out? 

Who  shall  say  what  might  happen  if  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  adopted  and  another  world-war  should 
break  out,  notwithstanding? 

Lloyd  George,  in  a  speech  at  Manchester  last  Octo- 
ber, dwelt  upon  the  speed  with  which  science  is  fash- 
ioning engines  of  destruction,  then  said : 

This  must  be  the  last  war.  The  last,  or  believe 
me — I  have  been  studying  all  this  machinery  of  war 
for  months  as  a  business,  and  for  years  as  a  part  of  my 
business — believe  me,  if  this  is  not  the  last  war,  there 
are  men  here  today  who  will  see  the  last  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

When  the  League  of  Nations  was  proposed  there 
was  but  one  reason  for  its  creation  that  argued  power- 
fully with  the  peoples  of  the  world — that  it  should 
make  another  world-war  impossible. 

The  people  felt,  as  they  still  feel,  that  one  such 
horror  as  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed  is  all 
they  can  stand. 

We  believe  that  President  Wilson's  great  popular- 
ity among  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  largely  due  to 
their  belief  that  the  League  for  which  he  stands  will 
bring  the  security  for  which  they  crave. 


His  advocacy  of  justice  in  international  relation- 
ships has,  of  course,  had  its  part  in  endearing  him  to 
many  peoples,  but  a  war-weary  world  has  fairly  hung 
upon  every  word  he  has  spoken  with  regard  to  the 
League,  because  the  world  believed  the  creation  of  the 
League  was  necessary  to  the  ending  of  war  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  civilization. 

What  is  the  great  fact  that  now  confronts  the 
world?  The  great  fact,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  every  ad- 
vocate of  the  League,  from  President  Wilson  down, 
admits  that  nothing  in  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
League  makes  war  impossible.  Advocates  of  the 
League  now  contend  that  it  merely  makes  war  less 
likely.  How  deeply  they  believe  this  will  be  accurate- 
ly indicated  by  the  extent  to  which  they  reduce  arma- 
ments. Unless  armaments  are  materially  reduced,  we 
shall  know  that  those  who  control  governments  have  not 
much  faith  in  the  power  of  the  League  to  avert  war. 
Therefore,  after  the  League  is  organized,  watch  army 
appropriations  and  naval  building  programs,  as  you 
would  watch  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  thermometer. 

As  we  understand  the  proposed  constitution,  it  will, 
if  given  effect,  prevent  many  of  the  little  wars,  but  will 
not  prevent  world-wars,  though  it  may,  and  probably 
will,  delay  them. 

It  is  beyond  our  comprehension  how  any  League  of 
Nations  could  do  more.  Or,  perhaps  we  should  better 
say,  how  any  League  of  Governments  could  do  more. 
The  compact  under  consideration  is  not  a  League  of 
Nations,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  League 
of  Governments. 

Not  a  nation  represented  in  Paris  is  represented  by 
delegates  chosen  by  the  people.  Every  nation  is  rep- 
resented by  delegates  chosen  by  governments.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  League,  if  organ- 
ized, will  not  be  administered  by  representatives  chosen 
by  governments. 

That  is  why  no  League  of  the  kind  under  consider- 
ation can  absolutely  prevent  war.  We  believe  nothing 
can  absolutely  prevent  war  except  the  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves  of  the  war-making 
power.  Peoples  always  want  peace.  Governments 
sometimes  want  war.  If  the  world  wants  to  rid  itself 
of  war,  it  must  take  the  war-making  power  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  do  not  always  want  to  keep  the 
peace  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do. 

This  assertion  is  denied,  again  and  again  and  again, 
but  war  keeps  coming  to  remind  us  that  it  is  true. 

We  believe  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  could  do 
nothing  so  likely  to  end  war  forever  as  to  express  the 
opinion  that,  henceforth,  no  people  intent  upon  main- 
taining world-peace  should  permit  their  government  to 
declare  war,  or  to  make  war,  except  to  resist  actual  in- 
vasion, the  war-making  power  to  be  reserved  to  the 
people  themselves,  to  be  exercised  by  ballot. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  were 
also  to  declare  that  no  part  of  democracy  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  right  of  the  people,  by  direct  vote,  to 
halt  foreign  policies  with  which  they  disagreed,  that 
the  danger  of  war  would  be  eliminated.    No  people 
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can  be  safe  who  have  not  the  power  to  palsy  every  for- 
eign policy  of  their  government  that  they  believe  tends 
toward  war.  No  people  on  earth  at  present  have  that 
power. 

Not  even  a  good  peace  omelet  can  be  made  with 
substitutes  for  eggs.  Real  eggs  must  be  broken  into  it. 
We  believe  the  weakness  of  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations  constitution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen 
in  Paris  are  not  willing  to  break  eggs.  They  are  not 
willing  to  go  the  limit  and  place  the  war-making  power 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  people.  They  are  not 
willing  to  do  their  best  to  remove  absolutely  the  power 
to  declare  war  from  small  groups  that  occasionally 
make  war,  and  vest  it  in  great  peoples  who  want  no 
more  war. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
League  simmers  down  merely  to  the  effort  of  various 
small  groups  to  retain,  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors, their  present  war-making  power,  with  all  that 
such  power  implies,  and  to  retain  it  with  the  minimum 
danger  of  bringing  on  another  world-war.  These 
groups  do  not  want  war,  but  still  less  do  they  want  to 
turn  over  their  power  to  the  people. 

What  is  America  to  do?  The  country  is  facing  the 
greatest  decision  that  it  ever  made.  Five  years  ago  the 
answer  would  have  been  easy.  The  answer  as  to 
whether  we  wished  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  very 
serious  responsibilities  that  membership  in  the  League 
implies  would  have  been  an  instant  and  an  emphatic 
negative. 

We  should  have  said  that  the  first  Americans  came 
here  to  be  rid  of  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  and  that  we, 
too,  wished  to  be  rid  of  them. 

We  should  have  said  that  we  felt  strong  enough  to 
protect  ourselves  on  this  continent,  and  that  if  Europe 
wished  to  fight  itself  to  death  that  was  Europe's  af- 
fair. Senator  Borah  and  many  others  still  feel  that  it 
should  be  the  nation's  answer. 

We  should  feel  so,  too,  if  we  felt  certain  that  Amer- 
ica, henceforth,  would  take  no  part  in  any  struggle  that 
may  conceivably  involve  Europe.  But  we  incline  more 
to  the  opinion  that  if  there  is  another  world-war, 
America  will  be  in  it,  and  if  such  is  the  probability 
our  interest  lies  in  postponing,  to  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, the  outbreak  of  the  next  war,  in  the  hope  that 
the  spread  of  democracy,  in  the  meantime,  may  pre- 
vent war  altogether. 

We  therefore  favor  the  best  possible  League  of  Na- 
tions that  is  possible  at  this  time,  but  with  no  illusions 
as  to  the  powerlessness  of  such  a  League  to  do  more 
than  to  give  the  people  a  little  more  time  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  in  which  to  take  over  the  entire 
control  of  the  power  to  make  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  League  will  perform  another  ser- 
vice for  America.  It  will  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  certain  interests  in  this  country  to  invade 
Mexico.  Indications  are  not  lacking  that  such  inter- 
ests exist. 

Senator  Cummins,  honestly  enough,  criticizes  the 
proposed  League  constitution  because  it  would  take 


from  America  its  "  sovereign  right "  to  conquer  and 
annex  foreign  soil.  This  is  a  peculiar  argument  to 
come  from  a  Senator  of  a  nation  that  censured  Ger- 
many for  invading  Belgium  and  France  with  the  pur- 
pose of  annexing  territory. 

Germany  committed  a  great  crime  when  she  sought 
to  conquer  and  annex  parts  of  Belgium  and  France. 
America  would  also  commit  a  great  crime  if  it  were 
to  try  to  conquer  and  annex  part  of  Mexico. 

If  we  wish  to  bind  Germany  not  to  repeat  this 
crime,  why  should  we  object  to  binding  ourselves  not 
to  commit  a  similar  one?  Our  sovereign  right  to  do 
wrong  is  a  right  with  which  we  may  very  well  dis- 
pense. 


Our  Returning  Soldiers 

ONE  need  but  look  back  a  little  to  observe  that  the 
world  is  improving.  Chief  Justic  Walter  Clark,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  looked  back  a 
little  the  other  day  in  addressing  the  law  class  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Here,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, is  what  he  saw: 

"In  England  up  to  a  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago 
when  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  returned  from  the  war  there  was 
no  hospital,  no  soldiers'  home,  and  no  pensions  for  him. 
The  generals,  like  Marlborough,  Wellington  and  others, 
received  immense  grants  of  money  and  seats  for  themselves 
and  descendants  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  veterans 
who  won  the  battle  for  them,  at  Waterloo,  at  Trafalgar  and 
at  Blenheim  were  rewarded,  if  at  all,  by  a  permit  to  beg 
and  with  the  statutory  provision  that  If  any  discharged  sol- 
dier or  sailor  should  beg  without  receiving  such  permit  he 
should  be  hanged,  and  some  of  them,  forced  by  necessity 
to  beg,  were  accordingly  hung. 

"  Farther  back,  after  the  great  English  victory  at  Cercy 
and  the  peace  of  Bretlgny  in  1359,  when  England  annexed 
the  larger  part  of  France,  Edward  III.  rewarded  his  vic- 
torious soldiers  by  refusing  to  permit  any  of  them  to  return 
home,  but  disbanded  them  in  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  i 
province  of  Brittany  with  permission  to  plunder  its  rich  and 
unoffending  people  at  leisure  and  at  their  will,  which  the 
soldiery  did.  You  will  find  the  details  stated  as  a  cold  mat- 
ter of  fact  In  the  pages  of  Froissart.  The  different  manner 
In  which  we  are  receiving  our  returning  soldiers  from  France 
is  proof  of  the  consideration  which  the  soldier  has  won  since 
the  day  when  laborers  and  soldiers  and  people  existed  only  \ 
for  the  exaltation  of  those  who  held  rule." 

The  blood  boils  at  such  injustice.  Think  of  mak- 
ing a  returned  soldier  take  out  a  license  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  begging!  The  City  of  New  York  today  freely 
gives  any  and  every  soldier  the  privilege  of  selling 
"  Welcome  Home "  cards  on  the  streets  without  a 
license.  New  York  does  more.  New  York  blows  her 
whistles  when  troopships  come  up  the  bay,  as  she  has 
also  built  a  large  and  expensive  arch  under  which  they 
may  march  when  they  come  up  the  street.  There  is  no 
charge  whatever  for  walking  under  the  arch.  And, 
as  for  hanging  a  returned  veteran  who  cannot  find  em- 
ployment, such  a  thing  could  not  occur  here  today. 
The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  perhaps  gone  too 
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far  in  welcoming  returning  troops.  The  legislature, 
dominated  by  the  Nonpartisan  League,  has  enacted  a 
law  by  the  terms  of  which  every  soldier  and  sailor  of 
the  state  is  given  $25  for  each  month  that  he  spent  in 
the  service.  This  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  each 
veteran  to  take  advantage  of  another  law  just  enacted 
by  the  same  legislature,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
state  will  sell  a  farm  or  a  house  in  town  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  one-fifth  down  and  the  remainder  by  the 
monthly-payment  plan. 

Of  course,  it  is  nobody's  business  if  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  want  to  tax  themselves  to  welcome  sol- 
diers in  this  manner.  It  is  their  money.  But  so  far  as 
economy  is  concerned,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  New  York's  plan  of  "  blowing  "  itself  chiefly 
by  blowing  its  whistles. 


How  Safe  Is  America? 

THE  Governors  whom  President  Wilson  summoned 
to  Washington  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  violence  in  the  United  States  during 
the  reconstruction  period.  We  hope  this  opinion  will 
be  borne  out  by  events.  Ballots  are  always  better  than 
bullets. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  bank 
too  much  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Governors.  These 
gentlemen  are  about  as  close  to  the  labor  situation  as 
the  top  of  a  tree  is  to  its  roots.  In  a  sense,  they  are  like 
a  gentleman,  now  sitting  upon  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  President 
Wilson,  according  to  Washington  gossip,  once  re- 
marked that  he  was  "  very  learned  in  the  law,  but  knew 
very  little  of  anything  else."  These  Governors  are 
very  learned  in  politics,  but  what  they  do  not  know  of 
the  heartburnings  and  the  aspirations  of  labor  is  pro- 
found. 

We  have  made  an  effort,  in  this  issue,  to  present, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  the  facts  as  to  the  labor  situation  in 
this  country.  At  our  request,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh 
and  Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly,  Joint  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tion War  Labor  Board,  have  prepared  articles,  while 
the  views  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson,  President  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  are  set  forth  in  an  inter- 
view. Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  shares  the  optimism 
of  the  Governors.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Manly  and  Mr. 
Garretson,  each  of  whom  is  in  close  touch  with  labor 
matters,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  is  highly 
inflammable.  They  do  not  predict  a  conflagration,  but 
they  are  fearful  lest  one  shall  come. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Whatever  the  situation  is 
now,  it  will  not  indefinitely  remain  safe  unless  more 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  'the  just  grievances  of  the 
people. 

The  difficulty  of  living  in  this  country  is  unneces- 
sarily and  unreasonably  great. 

The  people  are  preyed  upon,  every  step  of  the  way, 
by  gangs  of  conscienceless  profiteers  who  take  toll  up 
to  the  limit  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Meat  Packers,  as  Mr.  Chase  so  admirably 


shows  in  this  issue,  are  actually  in  the  act  of  getting 
into  their  clutches  the  food  supply  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, yet  Congress  sat  around  all  winter  and  adjourned 
without  passing  the  Sims  bill  which  would  have  re- 
moved some  of  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus. 

Victory  after  victory  over  the  Coal  Barons  has  been 
won  in  the  courts,  yet  the  price  of  coal  is  a  great  and 
growing  burden  upon  everybody. 

The  great  interests  that  deal  in  the  necessities  of  life 
are  doing  well,  but  the  people  who  consume  them  are 
not.  Their  plight  is  made  worse  by  the  ever-increas- 
ing expenses  of  Government.  Congress  thinks  noth- 
ing these  days  of  appropriating  a  billion  dollars  for 
something.  These  expenditures  are  said  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  if  they  are,  comfortable  living  conditions  are 
not.    Both  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Kenyon,  whose  views  are  expressed  in  this 
issue,  believes  a  budget  would  help.  Undoubtedly  it 
would.  But  it  would  not  be  enough.  Congress  needs 
a  conscience  more  than  it  needs  a  budget.  The  right 
spirit  is  lacking.  Consider  the  difference  between  the 
record  made  in  Washington  last  winter  and  the  record 
made  by  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota.  The  North 
Dakota  farmers  legislated  for  the  public  benefit  by  cut- 
ting off  a  number  of  private  grafts  and  by  taking  steps 
to  put  the  industries  of  the  state  within  the  control  of 
the  people. 

What  private  graft  did  Congress  cut  off  last  win- 
ter? With  revolution  sweeping  westward  over 
Europe,  Congress  sat  as  if  stunned.  But  it  was  not 
stunned.  Congress  was  simply  unwilling  to  do  the 
things  that,  if  done,  would  have  tended  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  disorder  in  America.  Congress  knew 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reported  that  the 
packers  were  in  the  act  of  gaining  control  of  the  na- 
tion's food  supply.  Congress  knew  the  Sims  bill  was 
before  it.  Congress  simply  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  packers. 

If  America  is  always  to  be  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
live,  a  new  spirit  must  come  into  American  politics  and 
into  American  statesmanship.  It  is  the  spirit  that 
President  Wilson  mentioned  in  his  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernors when  he  said:  "We  are  at  last  learning  that 
the  business  of  government  is  to  take  counsel  for  the 
average  man." 

And,  what  does  the  average  man  need :  We  should 
say  he  needs,  first,  not  the  privilege  of  working,  but  the 
right  to  work,  which  implies  a  considerable  change  in 
our  Governmental  policy.  Government  now  leaves  it 
to  the  individual  to  go  unemployed  if  nobody  believes 
he  can  make  a  profit  by  hiring  him. 

We  believe  the  average  man  next  needs  the  right  to 
enjoy,  not  a  "  fair  "  share  of  the  products  of  his  toil,  but 
all  of  those  products.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds 
of  productive  labor,  some  of  which  are  physical,  some 
of  which  are  mental,  and  some  of  which  are  both,  but 
labor  produces  everything  and  should  have  everything. 
Why  should  those  who  work  divide  their  product  with 
those  who  don't?  Everybody  should  work  at  some- 
thing useful,  doing  whatever  needs  to  be  done  that  he 
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can  do  best.  The  world  has  long  recognized  this  fact 
in  theory,  but  has  not  entirely  put  it  into  practice. 

All  the  average  man  wants  is  a  square  deal.  All 
the  disorder  and  all  the  discontent  in  the  world  are  due 
to  the  belief  of  average  men  that  they  are  not  getting 
a  square  deal. 

In  all  this  world  there  is  no  greater  mystery  than 
why  little  groups  of  men,  generation  after  generation, 
think  it  worth  while  to  try  to  deny  justice  to  other  men. 
What  does  it  all  amount  to?  A  few  years  after  we  are 
born,  we  are  dead.  Why  spend  that  brief  period  in 
doing  injustice  to  others?  Why  not  let  everybody  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  get  whatever  happiness  there  may 
be  to  be  had  upon  this  earth? 

This  should  be  a  world  of  friends.  Nothing  ex- 
cept human  selfishness  prevents  it  from  being  so.  A 
selfish  man  is  a  fool,  for  the  reason  that  the  happiness 
he  seeks  by  wrong-doing  always  eludes  him.  The 
human  race  has  outgrown  a  good  many  other  kinds  of 
foolishness,  and  it  will  outgrow  this  kind. 


Our  Piano  Needs  Repairs 

PADEREWSKI,  if  he  were  playing  on  a  piano, 
every  tenth  key  of  which  wouldn't  work,  might 
make  considerable  noise,  but  we  should  hardly  call  that 
noise  music.  The  noise  would  be  still  worse  if  every 
fourth  note  were  o&  the  key.  Indignant  auditors  would 
demand  a  better  piano  or  their  money  back. 

We  are  giving  precisely  that  kind  of  a  performance 
in  the  United  States  today.  We  are  trying  to  render 
an  anthem  of  achievement  in  self-government  through 
political  means.  Each  person  in  the  United  States  is 
a  key  of  the  great  political  instrument  upon  which  we 
are  trying  to  bring  out  this  glorious  anthem.  These 
keys  are  played  upon  by  the  innumerable  facts  of  life, 
as  we  live  it  and  observe  it,  day  by  day— by  the  news 
from  Paris  in  the  evening  newspaper;  by  the  news  from 
Washington  of  what  Congress  has  done  or  has  failed  to 
do;  by  the  news  of  a  strike  in  the  next  block,  or  of  un- 
employed workers  in  a  neighboring  city.  All  of  these 
items— and  thousands  of  others— play  upon  us,  the 
human  keys  in  the  instrument  of  self-government. 

And,  one-tenth  of  these  "  keys  "  will  not  work,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  unnaturalized  aliens  and  there- 
fore cannot  vote.  They  are  played  upon  by  all  the 
forces  that  move  the  rest  of  us  to  express  ourselves 
through  political  action.  But  if  these  aliens  feel 
moved,  as  we  do,  to  express  themselves,  they  must  do 
so  by  other  means  than  political  action.  Is  it  so 
strange,  after  all,  that  our  great  anthem  of  self-govern- 
ment seems  to  leave  something  to  be  desired? 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Naturalization,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
"  more  "  than  one-tenth  of  our  population  is  alien  and 
unnaturalized.  The  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Army  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  draft  records  show  that  one-fourth  of  our  male 
population  cannot  read  or  write  in  any  language. 
If  we  now  go  back  to  our  piano  simile,  we  can  real- 


ize that,  in  addition  to  the  one  key  in  ten  that  is  dumb, 
there  is  one  in  each  four  that  sounds  an  "  off "  note. 
Nor  are  all  those  aliens  or  negroes  who  cannot  read  in 
any  language.  By  no  means.  Millions  of  them  are 
native-born,  white  Americans.  One  of  the  astonish- 
ing things  that  the  draft  records  disclose  is  that,  in  some 
localities,  negroes  can  read  and  write  while  some  of 
their  white  neighbors  can  do  neither. 

We  take  it  that  no  one  will  seriously  contend  that 
intelligent  self-government  is  possible  where  such  con- 
ditions exist.  If  the  Constitution  declared  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  should  have  no  vote,  we  should 
call  it  a  Constitution  of  slavery  rather  than  a  Consti- 
tution of  freedom,  as  we  should  also  call  it  a  Constitu- 
tion of  ignorance  if  it  forbade  one-fourth  of  the 
population  to  learn  how  to  read  or  write.  So  far  as 
practical  results  are  concerned,  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  the  Constitution  compels  such  condi- 
tions or  not?  No  law  compels  Paderewski  to  play  on 
a  broken-down  piano,  but  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  play 
upon  one  his  music  would  be  as  bad  as  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  play. 

We  believe  that  nobody  should  be  permitted  to 
come  to  this  country  who  does  not  intend  to  become  a 
citizen,  as  we  believe  that  no  immigrant  who  may  ar- 
rive in  future  should  be  permitted  to  remain  unless 
within,  say  a  year,  he  becomes  a  citizen.  We  believe 
the  laws  should  be  so  changed  as  to  accelerate  the  tak- 
ing on  of  citizenship. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Government,  once  having 
admitted  an  alien  to  citizenship,  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  teaching  him  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  We  have  left  and  are  still| 
leaving  this  important  duty  to  chance.  Chance  has 
failed.  This  failure  menaces  the  public  safety.  It  is 
dangerous  to  cause  one  man  in  ten  to  feel  that  if  hei 
wishes  to  change  the  course  of  our  affairs  he  must  try 
to  do  so  by  other  means  than  the  ballot.  Nor  does  it 
change  the  facts  to  say  that,  as  things  are,  any  alien  who 
wants  to  become  a  citizen  and  vote,  may  do  so.  We 
should  not  leave  the  decision  to  the  alien,  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  not  the  only  one  concerned.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned. The  rule  with  all  future  immigrants  should 
be:  "  Get  in  or  get  out."  And,  if  the  Government 
takes  the  responsibility  for  letting  them  in,  it  should 
take  the  responsibility  for  making  them  fit  to  stay  in. 
Nor  should  the  publication  of  any  foreign-language 
periodical  be  permitted  in  America.  These  publica- 
tions, more  than  anything  else,  are  responsible  for  caus- 
ing aliens  to  continue  to  think  and  to  feel  in  the  terms 
of  Europe.  We  should  prohibit  these  publications, 
not  because  we  feel  that  we  are  better  than  others,  bul 
solely  for  the  reason  that,  in  a  republic,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  who  are  here  in  body  should  also  be  in  here  in 
heart  and  in  mind.  If  we  had  only  a  few  who  could 
not  read  and  write  English,  it  would  not  so  much  mat- 
ter.   But  we  have  many  millions  who  can  do  neither. 

One  by  one  are  our  chickens  coming  home  to  roost 
We  have  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  question  of  im- 
migration.   We  have  stood  idly  by  while  great  indus- 
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trial  interests  beckoned  to  Europe  for  cheap  labor  that 
li  would  not  strike.  We  have  let  respected  gentlemen  of 
ew  England  invest  their  money  in  Southern  cotton 
mills  and  then  clamor  for  dividends  that  drove  chil- 
dren into  the  mills  to  eke  out  the  incomes  of  their  par- 
ents. We  have  permitted  acts  that  made  illiteracy  in- 
evitable and  now,  according  to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  we  have  it,  in  staggering  volume. 

We  permit  these  things,  not  because  we  know  no 
better,  but  because  we  do  not  act  upon  what  we  know. 
Some  men  derive  great  financial  advantage  from  con- 
ditions that  also  cause  millions  of  others  to  be  illiterate. 
Other  men  have,  in  the  past  at  least,  believed  it  to  be 
financially  advantageous  to  themselves  to  keep  wide 
open  the  doors  of  immigration.  We  now  have  such  a 
conglomeration  here  that  if  a  tenth  of  the  population 
■  were  to  be  asked  to  vote  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
given  a  million  dollars  they  would  be  unable  to  vote 
"  Yes,"  and  if  a  quarter  of  the  men  were  to  be  asked  in 
writing  whether  they  wanted  to  be  hanged  they  would 
be  unable  to  write  "  No." 


Only  Man  Has  Changed 

rp  O  what  generation  was  the  fact  ever  before  so  pow- 
A    erfully  borne  that  man,  once  housed  and  fed,  lives 
.  chiefly  in  his  mind  and  that  the  world  is  what  we  make 
■jit? 

j     Look  about  you.    Every  aspect  of  nature  is  un- 
.^changed.    The  winter  is  ending.    Spring  will  soon  be 
,trippmg  along  with  as  light  a  foot  as  it  came  five  years 
ago— or  five  thousand  years  ago.     Every  river  is  the 
same  streak  of  silver— every  fleecy  cloud  the  same  un- 
•troubled  wanderer.   Only  man  has  changed,  but  in 
changing  he  has  changed  the  world.    The  earth  upon 
•which  we  live  is  no  more  like  the  place  upon  which  we 
Jived  five  years  ago  than  a  cyclone  is  like  sunshine. 

What  is  it  that  has  happened?  The  war!  Yes,  the 
'war  has  happened.  But  if  only  the  war  had  happened, 
our  old  world,  scarred  and  saddened,  would  be  back 
here  again.  Something  else  has  happened  that  is,  per- 
haps, as  terrible  as  war.  The  world  is  filled  with 
hatred/  That  is  what  has  happened.  If  the  war  had 
but  left  us  with  heavy  hearts,  the  world  could  have 
gone  about  it  to  bind  up  its  wounds.  If  the  war  had 
but  left  us  with  heavy  debts,  the  debts  could  have  been 
■disposed  of.  But  the  war  has  left  us  the  worst  possible 
legacy— a  legacy  of  hatred. 

It  is  not  that  those  who  fought  each  other  hate  so 
much  though  they  probably  hate  enough.  But  Rus- 
sians hate  Russians,  and  Germans  hate  Germans,  and 
.frenchmen  hate  Frenchmen,  as  Englishmen  hate  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  hate  Americans.  More  and 
iiore  the  workingmen  of  the  world,  as  a  class,  are  com- 
ing to  hate  the  employers  of  the  world,  as  a  class.  In 
Kussia  this  hatred  is  intense.  In  Germany,  it  is  little 
ess  bitter— but  becoming  bitterer.  France,  for  the 
moment  has  no  labor  troubles,  but  England,  according 
0  i.loyd  George,  is  threatened  with  civil  war,  and  in 


America,  while  the  bitterness  of  labor  is  not  compar- 
able to  the  bitterness  of  European  labor,  there  are,  in 
some  quarters,  evidences  of  such  hatred  as  we  have 
never  before  seen  in  this  country. 

We  regard  this  as  a  calamity  of  the  first  order. 
Hatred  makes  dangerous  every  situation  into  which  it 
is  introduced.  Hatred  never  yet  solved  anything  that 
reason  and  calmness  could  not  have  solved  better. 
Hatred  makes  for  war.  Has  the  world  not  had  war 
enough?  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring  down 
upon  our  heads  what  remains  of  civilization? 

Workingmen,  the  world  over,  are  angered  at  the 
plight  in  which  they  find  themselves.  They  feel  that 
they  are  not  getting  out  of  life  what  they  put  into  it. 
We  believe  they  are  not  getting  out  of  life  what  they 
put  into  it.  We  believe  they  are  entitled  to  a  better 
chance  for  happiness  in  this  world.  Moreover,  we  did 
not  reach  these  conclusions  yesterday,  nor  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

But  is  realization  of  unjust  conditions  a  reason  for 
hating?  What  possible  good  can  come  from  hating? 
What  possible  good  can  fail  to  come  from  changing 
conditions?  The  machinery  with  which  conditions 
can  be  changed  is  ready  at  our  hands. 

This  statement  is  denied,  but  it  is  true.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  can  make  the  government  of  the 
United  States  whatever  they  wish.  They  can  make  as 
good  or  as  bad  government  as  they  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing.   It  is  all  a  matter  of  intelligence. 

A  people  who  will  not  think  cannot  make  good  gov- 
ernment, nor  can  a  people  who  permit  themselves  to  be 
misled.  But  we  will  venture  the  remark  that  a  people 
who  have  not  enough  intelligence  to  get  good  govern- 
ment with  the  ballot  have  not  enough  intelligence  to  get 
good  government  with  the  bullet.  The  ballot  is  an  in- 
vitation to  think.  The  bullet  is  an  invitation  to  hate. 
Thinking  can  save  the  world.  Hatred  can  ruin  all  that 
is  left  of  it. 

Is  the  world  worth  saving?  The  world  is  worth 
whatever  human  life  is  worth.  Human  life  is  all  there 
is  in  the  world  that  is  worth  anything. 

Why  not  go  about  it  energetically,  but  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  without  malice,  to  make  this  country  and 
this  world  a  far  better  place  in  which  to  live? 

It  can  be  done  now.  It  might  have  been  done  long 
ago.  It  was  not  done  long  ago  solely  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  people  were  unable  to  generate  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  public  affairs.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  things  that  did  not  amount  to  anything.  The 
big  things  went  over  their  heads. 

A  world  that  is  fit  for  most  persons  to  live  in  can- 
not be  run  that  way.  The  business  of  self-government 
IS  not  an  occupation  for  political  fools.  The  average 
American  workingman  has  never  had  more  than  the 
haziest  conception,  either  of  the  significance  or  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  ballot.  He  has  paid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  politics  between  elections  and  has  therefore 
learned  nothing  to  record  at  the  ballot  box  on  election 
day.  Election  day  is  really  like  "  examination  day  " 
at  school.    The  voter  goes  to  the  polls  to  record  what 
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he  has  learned  concerning  the  best  manner  of  handling 

public  business.  ,      ,    i  u 

A  New  York  woman  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her 
head  the  other  day  and  went  out  to  buy  a  pound  of  but- 
ter. She  was  charged  93  cents.  The  price  named  that 
day  by  the  New  York  market  authorities  as  a  fair  price 
for  butter  was  60  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  here  is  a  little  problem  in  self-government. 
How  can  such  wrongs  be  prevented?  This  problem, 
in  one  form  or  another,  presents  itself  in  every  com- 
munity for  profiteering  of  the  most  erratic  and  con- 
scienceless sort  is  one  of  the  unpleasant  phenomena 
brought  about  by  the  war. 

If  the  people  are  willing  to  give  thought  to  this 
matter  they  can  solve  it.  Does  a  pound  of  butter  pre- 
sent too  great  a  problem  in  self-government  for  us  to 
grapple  with  it?  It  would  not  seem  so.  But  if  we 
refuse  to  settle  it,  who  but  ourselves  is  to  blame ?  More- 
over, why  hate  the  grocer  because  he  has  done  what  we 
were  mentally  too  indolent  to  stop  him  from  doing? 
Why  hate  anybody  because  the  conditions  of  life  are 
not  better?  Why  not,  instead,  intelligently  vote  to 
make  them  better? 

Humanity  Is  Winning 

NOTHING  more  clearly  indicates  than  the  changed 
attitude  of  clergymen  and  churches  the  extent  to 
which  the  claims  of  the  people  for  economic  justice  are 
reaching  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  clergyman  who  was  actually 
in  favor  of  doing  something  to  make  the  conditions  of 
life  more  comfortable  for  the  average  man  was  quite 
an  exception.  The  chief  function  of  the  clergyman 
was  then  believed  to  be  to  look  after  man's  soul. 

For  a  dozen  years  or  so,  more  and  more  clergymen 
have  perceived  that  man's  body  is  also  entitled  to  con- 
sideration; that  human  beings  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  happiness  upon  this  earth  which  they 
are  not  getting  because  of  unnecessary  poverty.  So 
rapidly  are  clergymen  coming  to  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  that  there  is  now,  we  should  say,  a  greater  per- 
centage of  preachers  who  see  it  than  of  any  other  pro- 
fession or  occupation. 

Now  the  Catholic  Church  of  America  takes  its 
places  at  the  front.  The  report  on  social  reconstruc- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  administrative  committee 
of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  outlines  a  pro- 
gram that  is  in  advance  even  of  anything  that  the  pro- 
gressive wing  either  of  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  ever  advocated. 

The  Catholic  report  favors,  not  only  minimum 
wage  schedules,  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  and  the 
retention  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  but  it 
urges  that  co-operative  stores  be  established,  and  that 
the  answer  to  private  profiteering  shall  be  competition 
by  the  government/ 

There  is  a  measure  that,  if  applied,  would  stop 
profiteering.  The  big  gentlemen  do  not  much  fear 
court  decisions.    A  long  time  is  required  to  fight 


through  the  courts,  and  when  the  tight  is  over  nothing 
is  accomplished  for  the  reason  that  the  profiteers  find 
another  way,  still  lawful,  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

These  gentlemen  would  sing  a  different  song  if  the 
Government,  by  act  of  Congress  were  to  say:  "We 
shall  not  bother,  henceforth,  to  prosecute  you  if  you 
charge  too  much  for  your  commodities.  All  we  shall 
do  will  be  to  go  into  business  ourselves  and,  by  com- 
petition, bring  vour  prices  down  to  what  they  should 
be." 


Investigate,  By  All  Means 

WE  are  always  forgetting  something.  We  sug- 
gested last  month  that  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
great  and  growing  scarcity  of  the  opportunity  to  work, 
that  the  available  supply  of  work  be  "  rationed  "  out 
among  the  workers,  as  sugar  and  flour  were  rationed 
out  by  Mr.  Hoover  a  year  ago,  by  reducing  the  work- 
day enough  so  that  there  might  be  some  work  for  every- 
body. . 

We  are  now  reminded  by  a  gentleman  that  it  would'^ 
be     impractical  "  to  reduce  the  eight-hour  workday 
until  such  time  as  there  shall  have  been  made  an  exhaus- 
tive  survey  of  the  industrial  situation  to  ascertain  if  it  t' 
could  stand  such  a  reduction. 

Our  error  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  forgot,  for  the 
moment,  the  exhaustive  examination  made  by  Mr 
Hoover,  before  he  "  rationed  "  sugar  and  flour,  to  as 
certain  if  our  systems  could  stand  the  reduction.  We 
had  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Hoover  f 
had  said  only:  "  We  are  short  of  sugar  and  flour,  anc 
you  will  have  to  divide  among  you  what  we  have." 

By  the  way,  do  you  remember,  when  Mr.  Hoove 
examined  you,  how  many  heat  units  he  said  you  couh 
do  without? 

Why  Not  Go  the  Limit? 

COMPLAINT  is  made  that  the  telegraph  and  telt 
phone  services  have  deteriorated  under  the  admin 
istration  of  Postmaster  General  Burleson,  and  that  sue 
deterioration  is  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  public  owr 
ership.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  reached  by  th 
New  York  World,  and  others,  that  these  services  shoul 
be  returned  to  their  private  owners. 

We  move  to  amend.  We  suggest  that  the  carry ir 
of  the  mails  also  be  turned  over  to  private  individual! 
The  postal  service,  under  Postmaster  General  Burl 
son,  has  deteriorated  more  than  the  telegraph  and  tel 
phone  services. 

If  we  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
Congress  that  is  inefficient,  let  us  abandon  the  pri; 
ciple  of  self-government  altogether  and  advertise  fori 
despot  to  rule  us. 

Let  us  carry,  to  the  limit,  the  principle  that  the  fa  - 
ure  of  an  individual  necessarily  carries  with  it  condo- 
nation of  the  principle  that  he  fails  satisfactorily  ) 
carry  out.  Let  us  do  that — or  else  develop  comm  i 
sense. 


lEV.  DR.  JOHN  A.  RYAN  ON  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 
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HENRY  FORD  TELLS 

Just  How  Happy  His  Great  Fortune  Has  Made  Him — and  Why; 
Of  a  New  Manufacturing  Idea  that  Has  Come  to  Him — Not  His  New  Car; 
jWhy  He  is  Happy,  Even  When  He  Thinks  of  His  Worst  Mistakes; 
Who  it  is  that  Drives  Him  at  His  Work  And  Will  Not  Let  Him  Rest 

BY  UPTON  SINCLAIR 


64"T^T  OW  that  Mr.  Ford  is  publishing  a  weekly  periodical 
I  ^  of  his  own,  it  would  be  most  interesting  if  he  would 
write  a  plain,  simple  article  of  about  two  thousand 
words,  telling  us  just  how  happy  his  great  achievements  have 
tnade  him.  He  could  print  no  article  that  would  command  so 
?reat  an  audience." 

These  words  appeared  in  Reconsteuction  for  February. 
The  editor  sent  them  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  see  Mr. 
^Ford,  and  write  the  "  plain,  simple  article."  I  am  going  to  tell 
it  m  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  just  as  it  occurred,  except  that 
I  shall  leave  out  most  of  my  own  talking;  my  understanding 
being  that  the  reader  wants  to  know  about  the  happiness  of 
Henry  Ford,  and  not  about  what  I  think  about  the  happiness 
of  Henry  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford  answered  all  my  questions  promptly  and  with 
eagerness;  he  is  very  positive  in  his  opinions,  and  quick  in 
communicating  them,  a  human  and  lovable  person,  with  no  re- 
serves and  no  poses  of  any  sort. 

"  Are  you  happy,  Mr.  Ford?  " 
I    "I  am." 

"  Does  the  possession  of  great  wealth  make  you  happier 
'than  you  would  be  without  it?  " 


"  Yes,  of  course,  because  I  can  do  things  with  it  that  I  could 
not  do  otherwise." 

"  It  is  not  correct  then,  that  you  are  not  so  happy  now  as 
you  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  you  were  poor  as  any 
mechanic,  and  tinkering  with  your  first  automobile?  " 

"  No,  that  is  not  true  at  all.  In  those  days  I  was  strug- 
gling to  do  something.  Now,  I  am  in  position  to  do  it,  and  do 
it  exactly  as  I  want  to  do  it.  Why  should  I  not  be  happier 
now?  " 

"  Have  you  ever  known  real  poverty,  Mr.  Ford?  " 

"  No,  that  is  all  nonsense  that  they  tell  about  me.  My 
father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer.  But  there  was  always  plenty 
of  work  on  the  farm,  and  I  always  worked.  I  worked  toward 
a  goal,  and  now  I  believe  that  I  have  been  successful,  ard  I  am 
happy  in  my  success.  I  am  doing  things  that  I  know  ought 
to  be  done,  and  that  are  making  the  world  better." 

"  What,  for  example?  " 

"  Above  everything  else,  transportation.  I  believe  that 
transportation  is  the  great  secret  of  progress.  Transporta- 
tion makes  it  possible  for  us  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  under- 
stand one  another.  If  it  were  not  for  transportation,  I  couldn't 
have  come  to  Southern  California  to  rest.    If  it  were  not  for 
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transportation,  you  couldn't  have  got  up  here  to  have  this 
talk  with  me.  I  am  going  on  making  more  and  better  and  cheaper 
forms  of  transportation.  I  am  going  to  make  a  new  car,  that  will 
be  cheaper  and  better  than  the  one  I  am  making  now.  I  am 
going  to  make  it  so  cheap  that  every  workingman  will  have 
one.    He  will  have  to  have  it. 

"  And  when  every  workingman  has  a  car,  it  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  land  speculation.  I  know  that,  because 
that  was  the  way  I  fooled  the  speculators  in  my  factory  at 
Detroit.  They  bought  all  the  land  around  the  plant  and  held 
it  for  a  rise,  but  we  told  our  workers  to  wait,  not  to  buy  this 
land,  but  to  go  out  into  the  country  ten  or  fifteen  miles  for 
their  homes.  The  result  was  that  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  land  speculation. 

**No  Dividends  for  Idle  Stockholders" 

"  You  saw  in  the  papers,  perhaps,  that  the  courts  have  just 
handed  down  a  decision  compelling  our  company  to  distribute 
nineteen  milKon  dollars  of  accumulated  profits.  WeU  now, 
about  twelve  million  of  that  comes  to  me  personally,  so  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference,  but  I  don't  like  this  business  of 
paying  out  dividends  to  idle  stockholders.  I  believe  that  the 
money  a  business  earns  ought  to  be  used  in  developing  the 
business.  Since  the  courts  won't  let  me  do  this,  I  am  going 
to  begin  the  making  of  a  new  car  with  a  new  con^pany,  of 
which  my  son  and  I  will  be  the  sole  owners.  So  the  profits 
will  be  used  in  making  more  cars,  and  better  and  cheaper  cars, 
and  not  in  gratifying  the  whims  of  any  private  individuals. 
That  is  my  conception  of  right,  and  it  is  because  I  can  do  it 
that  I  am  happy ;  don't  you  see.?  " 

"  Your  happiness,  then,  is  not  personal,  it  is  because  of 
public  service?  " 

"  That  is  the  only  kind  of  true  happiness.  No  man  can  be 
really  happy  if  he  is  just  thinking  about  his  own  happiness; 
he  must  be  doing  things.  Take  these  tractors  that  I  am 
making ;  I  have  got  that  business  where  it  is  paying  big  profits, 
and  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  tiling  that  ever 
happened  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  I  have  already 
set  free  the  labor  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men. 

"  I  have  bought  a  lot  of  little  water-power  sites  in  Michigan, 
and  at  each  one  of  these  little  sites  we  are  making  some  one 
part  of  the  tractor.  We  do  the  work  in  the  winter-time,  when 
the  farmers  in  the  locality  have  nothing  to  do.  We  make 
enough  parts  to  last  us  over  the  summer,  and  in  that  way  we 
don't  have  to  bring  in  outside  labor,  but  we  build  up  the 
neighborhood. 

"  That  is  my  idea  of  industry ;  a  lot  of  little  centres.  I  don't 
believe  in  these  big  cities.  I  want  to  do  away  with  them.  But 
more  than  everything  else,  of  course,  what  I  want  is  to  make 
jobs  for  men.  Repeat  that:  I  believe  in  work,  plenty  of  work, 
and  wnen  I  make  a  job  for  a  man  I  am  happy." 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Ford,  to  speculate  as  to 
why  jobs  should  be  scarce.?  " 

"Why,  no,  jobs  have  to  be  made.  Society  has  to  organize 
industry." 

"  You  don't  think  that  maybe  the  system  is  wrong ;  that 
maybe  there  is  some  reason  why  there  should  be  more  men  than 
jobs.'  " 

"  No,  I  don't  beUeve  that.   We  must  invent  ways  to  increase 


production,  so  that  there  wiU  be  plenty  for  everybody." 

"  But  don't  you  see,  Mr.  Ford,  that  when  you  invent  ma 
chinery  which  increases  production,  you  make  jobs  scarcer.?  '■ 

"  No,  that  is  aU  nonsense,  because  you  also  cheapen  th 
product. 

"  Let  me  quote  you  a  saying  of  one  of  England's  greates 
economists,  John  Stuart  Mill :  '  Hitherto,  it  is  questionable  i 
all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day' 
toil  of  any  human  being.'  " 

"  No,  that  isn't  true !  That  is  ridiculous !  That  feUa 
doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  an  insane  remar 
I  know  that  I  have  lightened  the  toil  of  millions  of  peoplt 
Ultimately,  we  shall  so  perfect  processes  that  we  shall  do  awal 
with  all  hard  work." 

"Work  to  Abolish  Work" 

"  You  said  a  while  back,  Mr.  Ford,  that  you  believed  in  wor 
plenty  of  work  for  men.    Isn't  there  a  contradiction  there.? 
"  No,  not  at  all." 

"  Your  idea  would  be  that  we  must  work  hard  to  invei 
things  and  to  construct  machinery  so  as  to  abolish  work  in  tl 
future.?  " 

"  That's  it,  exactly." 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  fields  of  o] 
portunity  being  closed  in  this  country?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I  know  that  is  absolutely  not  s 
There  was  never  such  a  chance  in  this  country  for  a  man  \ 
rise,  if  he's  got  it  in  him.  You  tell  that  as  my  message  \ 
young  men.  You  are  able  to  reach  them;  they  vriU  listen  1 
what  you  say." 
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j"*  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Ford,  that  I  have  a  hundredth  part  of 
le  abiKty  to  reach  them  that  you  have." 

No,  you're  mistaken.    You  can  reach  people,  and  you  tell 
•iem  that  it's  true.    Success  is  possible  to  any  man  in  America, 
10  will  find  some  useful  thing,  and  learn  to  do  it  thoroughly, 
id  work  at  it  persistently.    It's  possible  to  the  commonest 
)rkingman." 

"  You  don't  think  it's  possible  that  the  mass  of  workingmen 
iy  be  held  under  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  for 
em  to  rise.'*  " 

"  No,  I  don't  beheve  that." 
j"  But  you  must  know  that  there  are  some  employers  who 
;e  ungrateful,  who  don't  respond  to  generous  efforts  of  their 
irkers.?  " 

"Well,  they  won't  be  that  way  if  the  workers  will  work. 
|iey  can  set  such  a  pace  in  the  factories  that  the  employers 
jfsolutely  have  to  wake  up.  I  know  that,  because  it  is  true  in 
^ place;  it's  the  men  who  drive  me,  who  keep  me  on  the  jump." 
"But  some  of  the  owners  do  not  work  at  all.  They  don't 
me  near  the  plants." 

"Oh,  of  course,  there  are  the  idle  stockholders.    They  are 
;e  ones  we  must  squeeze  out." 
"How  are  we  to  do  it?  " 

Ford  After  the  Steel  Trust 

"By  improving  processes,  by  competing  them  out  of  busi- 
88.  You  take  steel,  for  example.  I  am  finding  out  how  to 
ike  better  steel,  and  before  I  get  through  I  believe  I  can  put 
*ese  steel-trust  fellows  out  of  business;  for  they  don't  know 
lything  but  tonnage,  just  tonnage !  " 

"Well,  now  let  us  come  back  to  the  question  of  your  hap- 
tiess,  Mr.  Ford ;  because  that's  what  I  was  asked  to  make  you 
ik  about." 

"I  am  talking  about  my  happiness,  about  the  things  I  am 
Jing,  and  that  ought  to  be  done.  That's  what  my  happiness 
Vsists  in.  If  a  man  is  going  to  be  a  director  of  industry, 
1  is  naturally  made  happy  when  he  is  successful  in  his  under- 
jkings.  When  the  people  rush  to  buy  my  cars  and  tractors, 
^en  I  see  them  using  my  cars  and  tractors,  I  know  that  I  have 
^ped  them,  and  that  gives  me  satisfaction." 
i"  The  test  then  is  success,  money  success.''  " 

"Yes,  of  course,  provided  the  money  is  honestly  earned.  I 
flieve  that  everything  ought  to  pay.  That's  why  I  don't 
|lieve  in  the  church,  because  it  has  never  been  put  on  a  paying 

i^"You  believe,  then,  in  the  stewardship  of  great  wealth.?" 
|r"  That's  it  exactly.    It  is  a  responsibility,  a  debt  that  I  owe 
}  society,  to  the  people  who  are  my  customers." 
[("Then,  you're  what  might  be  called  a  benevolent  and  con- 
\  'entious  autocrat?  " 
"WeU,  I  don't  want  to  be  an  autocrat.    My  idea  is  that 
nan  ought  not  to  have  to  give  an  order  more  than  about  once 
SIX  months,  but  when  that  order  is  needed  he  ought  to  know 
will  be  carried  out.    I  know  I  had  to  do  that  with  my  car. 
lad  to  make  an  absolute  decision  what  kind  of  car  it  was 
be.    I  don't  see  any  way  to  get  things  produced,  except 
it  some  person  who  knows  shall  have  the  power  to  eive 
'  lers." 

'  Mr.  Ford,  have  you  ever  read  '  Faust'.?  " 


"  No,  I  have  never  read  it.  I  have  heard  of  it,  of  course. 
It's  an  opera." 

"  There  is  a  second  part  of  '  Faust,'  which  is  very  little  read, 
and  which  is  not  an  opera.  The  story  tells  about  a  man  who 
pledged  his  soul  to  the  devil,  provided  the  devil  could  make  him 
^^PPy  earth.  The  devil  tried  wine  and  women,  and  many 
other  devices,  until  at  last  he  took  Dr.  Faustus  and  gave  him 
a  chance  to  take  a  great  tract  of  land  and  improve  it,  to  make 
it  productive.  And  when  Dr.  Faustus  stood  on  a  hilltop  and 
saw  the  landscape  with  all  the  busy  workers,  he  cried :  '  Stay, 
thou  art  fair ! '  And  so  the  devil  claimed  his  soul.  It  appears 
to  me  that  you  would  agree  with  Dr.  Faustus." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  You  say,  '  Yes,'  Mr.  Ford,  but  without  much  enthusiasm. 
I  gather  that  you  don't  care  much  for  stories." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not ;  I  would  rather  a  thing  was  put  plainly, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  people  can  understand.  Everv 
man  has  his  own  field  of  work,  and  mine  has  been  machinery. 
These  carburetors,  for  example;  I  suppose  they  would  seem 
a  lot  of  junk  to  you,  but  my  son  and  I  have  spent  part  of  the 
afternoon  studying  them.  I  find  it  fascinating,  because  each  of 
them  teUs  me  about  the  working  of  a  mind.  Here's  a  fellow 
who  was  trying  to  do  something;  he  had  an  idea,  but  he  couldn't 
make  it  work ;  and  why  ?  " 

"  Some  people  would  object  that  this  is  limiting  life  to  ma- 
terial things." 

"  Yes,  but  material  things  come  first.  We  have  to  solve  the 
problem  of  our  material  well-being,  and  so  we  will  set  people 
free  for  the  higher  things." 

"  You  never  have  any  doubt  that  this  can  be  done.?  " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not.    I  am  sure  of  it." 

"You  are  an  optimist,  then.?" 

"  Absolutely.  I  know  that  we  are  progressing  all  the  time. 
Even  the  worst  blunders  that  we  make  teach  us  something. 
Always  they  are  educational.  That  is  why  I  am  happy,  eveis 
when  I  think  of  my  worst  mistakes.  Take  my  peace-ship.  I 
did  not  accomplish  what  I  set  out  to  do,  but  I  found  out  a  whole 
lot — don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  it.  I  found  out  who 
it  is  that  wants  war,  and  why;  and  I'm  going  after  those  fel- 
lows, I'm  going  to  put  them  out  of  business  before  I  get 
through.  Or  rather,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  about  them, 
and  the  people  will  put  them  out  of  business.  That's  why 
I  consented  to  run  for  the  Senate  last  year.  It  was  not  a 
thing  I  wanted  to  do,  I  would  not  have  consented  to  do  it 
for  anybody  in  the  world  but  President  Wilson,  I  told  him 
that,  but  he  said  I  could  help  him,  and  so  I  ran.  I  did  not  get 
elected,  and  so  that  was  a  failure;  but  it  hasn't  made  me  un- 
happy for  a  minute,  because  it  taught  me  about  politics. 

Politicians  and  War 

"  What  has  it  taught  you?  " 

"  It  has  taught  me  how  those  fellows  carry  elections — those 
feUows  who  want  war.  They  are  the  same  bunch  all  over  the 
world.  I  carried  the  state  of  Michigan.  I  turned  a  former 
Republican  majority  of  100,000  into  about  80,000  majority 
for  myself ;  but  they  counted  me  out,  and  I  am  going  to  prove 
just  how  they  did  it.  I  have  90  men  at  work  investigating  in 
that  State,  and  I  am  going  to  fix  those  feUows  so  that  they 
will  never  work  that  kind  of  trick  again." 
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"  Well,  I  can  see,  Mr.  Ford,  that  that  is  a  kind  of  happiness 
you  couldn't  have  unless  you  had  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  If  I  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  money, 
I  should  be  unhappy  about  that  corruption,  because  I  would  be 
helpless.  I  couldn't  let  the  people  know  about  it,  and  wouldn't 
see  any  way  to  end  it." 

"  Which  brings  you  the  most  happiness,  Mr.  Ford,  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing — political  work,  educating  the  people — 
or  to  make  automobiles  and  tractors?  " 

"  It's  all  one.  I  couldn't  say  which  makes  me  happiest.  I 
am  doing  the  things  that  I  want  to  do,  that  I  see  ought  to 
be  done.    It  all  helps  toward  progress — it's  all  educational." 

"  And  the  paper  which  you  started :  You  find  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  that.''  " 

"  I  am  going  to  find  interest  in  it,  but  I  haven't  had  time 
to  give  it  yet.  I  just  bought  it  by  accident.  It  was  a  little 
country  paper  with  about  700  circulation,  and  the  fellow  offered 
to  sell  it  to  me  for  $1,200,  and  I  just  took  the  notion.  We 
have  got  150,000  subscribers  in  three  or  four  months.  I'm 
not  g  Aug  to  stop  until  I've  got  ten  million  subscribers.  I 
am  going  to  get  the  people  behind  that  paper,  just  the  same 
as  I  have  got  them  behind  my  automobile." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  print  in  that  paper?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  print  the  truth.  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
people  what  they  need  to  know.  I  am  going  to  tell  them  who 
makes  war,  and  how  the  game  of  rotten  politics  is  worked.  I 
am  going  to  tell  them  how  to  get  the  idle  land  into  use.  Above 
everything  else,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  young  men  to  find  useful 
things  to  do,  because  that  is  the  way  to  be  happy  in  this  world. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  happiness,  and  the  man  who  seeks 
it  any  other  way  is  going  astray.  If  you  work  and  work  hard 
and  wo^k  faithfully,  success  is  certain  to  you.  Men  will  recognize 


what  you  are  doing  and  will  reward  you  for  it.  That  is  the  or 
great  message  I  want  to  give  to  young  men."  , 
Questions  by  M.  C.  S.,  the  writer's  wife:  [ 

"  You  speak  of  education,  Mr.  Ford.  What  is  your  id(j 
of  education?    What  would  you  want  to  teach?  "  j 

"  I  should  say  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  malj 
people  do  what  they  don't  want  to  do." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  they'll  do  what  they  want  to  do  withoi, 
being  educated." 

"  You  would  say  there  is  no  success  without  money,  M  j 
Ford?  " 

"  Absolutely.  You  must  have  money,  in  order  to  car; 
out  your  ideas." 

"  That  is  why  you  pay  high  wages  ?  " 

"  That — and  because  it  is  the  way  to  make  men  work.  It 
the  right  way."* 

"  I  think  I'd  be  inclined  to  sum  up  this  interview  by  sayi] 
that  Henry  Ford  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Wh 
would  you  answer?  " 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  deal  to  say." 

"  At  least  I  can  say  that  Henry  Ford  is  the  happiest  m  i  ( 
I  know." 

Question  by  U.  S.  to  his  Tvife: 
"  Happier  than  I  am?  " 

"  You  are  very  much  like  Mr.  Ford.    You  both  have  id( 
and  you  both  want  to  carry  them  out.    The  difference  is  ill 
Mr.  Ford  has  the  money  and  can  carry  them  out." 
Mrs.  Sinclair  to  Mr.  Ford: 

"  Don't  you  think  Upton  would  be  happier  if  he  had  a 
of  money,  Mr.  Ford?  " 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  about  it.    That's  the  whole  story." 


STEEL  COMPANIES  DISCHARGING  MEN  FOR  JOININI 
UNIONS;  ALSO  PREVENTING  MEETINGS 


BY  BASIL  M.  MANLY 

Joint  Chairman  National  War  Labor  Board 


IF  we  have  a  revolution  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  Bolsheviks,  but  by  the  Boneheads. 

There  are  many  different  varieties  of  boneheads  now  at 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  doing  their  utmost 
to  bring  about  revolution,  but  just  at  the  present  moment  the 
most  perniciously  active  boneheads  are  those  who  are  dictating 
the  labor  policies  of  the  steel  companies  in  Western  Pennsyl- 


vama. 


Ably  assisting  the  steel  companies  in  the  preparations  for  a 
revolution  are  a  score  or  more  of  corporation-controlled  may- 
ors and  burgesses  of  the  so-called  steel  towns  and  a  host  of 
private  detectives  and  "  strong-arm  "  men  whose  jobs  are  de- 
pendent on  the  existence  of  visible  industrial  unrest.  In  the 
steel  towns  free  speech,  free  assemblage  and  other  fundamental 
American  rights  are  being  crushed  and  trodden  under  foot  as 
ruthlessly  and  far  more  efficiently  than  in  the  days  of  darkest 
Czarism. 

As  a  background,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  fought  labor  war,  culminating  in  the  Home- 
stead tragedy,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  Amalgamated  Associ- 


ation of  Iron  &  Steel  Workers,  then  the  strongest  if  not 
largest  labor  union  in  the  United  States. 

For  twenty-six  years,  therefore,  the  steel  companies  have  1:1 
in  the  saddle.    Superintendents,  clerks  and  other  officials  of 
steel  companies  were  put  into  power,  through  the  far-read  I 
influence  of  the  corporations,  as  burgesses  and  mayors  of 
steel-towns,  and  a  system  of  espionage  was  buUt  up  so  comp| 
that  no  stranger  could  be  in  the  towns  for  twenty-four  hcl 
without  his  business  being  known  or  his  purposes  direi'yi 
questioned.    Trade  union  organizers  and  other  so-called  i- 1 
tators  have  been  suppressed  or  deported,  sometimes  ur;r 
cloak  of  farcical  legal  proceedings  engineered  by  the  corpd- 
tion-controlled  officials  of  the  steel  towns,  and  sometimes  wi- 
out  even  color  of  legal  sanction,  by  the  armed  guards  and  i- 
vate  detectives  of  the  steel  companies. 

In  1902  an  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  the  American  s- 1 
sociation  of  Iron  &  Steel  Workers,  but  through  the  vacilla  ig 
policy  of  the  leaders  and  the  ruthless  power  of  the  steel  r- 
porations,  the  strike  was  crushed  and  the  last  vestige  of  org  u- 
zation  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  iid 
the  leading  independent  steel  companies  was  eliminated.  I 
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Since  then,  furtive  attempts  to  organize  the  steel  workers 
)  ve  been  made,  but  entirely  without  success,  until  a  little  more 

in  a  year  ago  twenty-four  international  unions  of  the  Ameri- 
<  1  Federation  of  Labor  joined  in  the  creation  of  the  National 
(  ramittee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  possible  charge  of  disloyalty 
I  pro-Germanism,  Samuel  Gompers  himself  became  chairman 
I  the  committee,  and  William  Z.  Foster,  who  had  displayed  re- 
]  rkable  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  organization  of  the  packing 
]  use  employees,  was  made  Secretary-Treasurer.  Foster  has 
•i  ?n  in  active  charge  of  the  organization  work  in  the  field. 

The  committee  started  in  South  Chicago  and  found  the  steel 
'  rkers  so  anxious  for  the  benefits  of  organization,  as  a  means 
(  protecting  themselves  against  the  autocratic  power  of  the 
I  satest  corporation  in  the  world,  that  the  meeting  places  were 
'  eked  and  thousands  of  members  were  signed  up  every  day. 
.  )  active  opposition  from  the  steel  companies  was  encountered 

probably  because  of  the  close  proximity  to  Chicago,  where 

J  packing  house  employees  had  just  been  successfully  or- 
,  nized  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  their 

others  in  the  steel  miUs. 

Pretexts  for  Prohibiting  Meetings 

When  the  committee  entered  the  Pittsburgh  district,  how- 
ir,  an  entirely  different  situation  was  encountered.  Burgesses 
d  mayors  of  steel  towns  refused  to  permit  meetings  to  be  held 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
en,  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  buildings  were  rented  for  or- 
inization  meetings,  financial  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 

'  on  the  proprietors  to  cancel  the  leases.  Health  authorities 
idenly  discovered  that  the  halls  were  unsanitary,  although 
ler  meetings  were  permitted  in  the  same  halls  during  the  same 
fk  without  fumigation  or  other  precautions,  or  the  building 
pectors,  with  surprising  conscientiousness,  decreed  that  halls 
re  unsafe  which  were  occupied  on  every  day  in  the  week  ex- 
ot  that  for  which  the  committee  had  announced  its  meeting. 
When  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air  they  were  sur- 
unded  by  a  swarm  of  detectives  and  company  guards,  ac- 
mpanied  by  timekeepers,  who  made  lists  of  all  the  men  who 
tended  the  meetings. 

.  Foster  and  other  active  workers  of  the  committee  were  kept 
der  constant  espionage  day  and  night  and  had  to  be  continu- 
y  on  guard  to  detect  company-spies  who  tried  to  get  into 
J  inner  circles  of  the  committee  in  order  to  learn  their  plans 
d  counsel  unwise  actions  that  would  discredit  the  organiza- 
»n  campaign  and,  if  possible,  give  some  ground  for  a  cry 
pro-Germanism. 

These  repressive  tactics,  while  un-American  and  contrary  to 
.e  solemn  pact  signed  by  the  representatives  of  labor  and 
pital  during  the  war  and  embodied  in  the  proclamation  of 
e  President,  might  not  have  aroused  the  steel  workers,  ac- 
stomed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  excesses 
autocratic  industrial  power,  had  it  not  been  that  some  dia- 
hcal  mind  or  set  of  minds  in  the  steel  companies,  with  a  per- 
rsity  almost  beyond  belief,  inaugurated  a  terroristic  policy 
making  examples  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  employees 
10  showed  any  disposition  to  become  interested  in  the  union. 
In  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  for  instance, 
long  a  number  of  others,  was  an  old  roller  named  John  Flan- 


nagan  who  had  been  a  hard-working,  faithful  employee  of  the 
company  for  thirty-four  years.  Everybody  knew  Flannagan 
and  nearly  everybody  loved  the  genial  old  Irishman.  Those 
that  didn't  know  Flannagan  knew  Mrs.  Flannagan,  who  had 
been  a  good  neighbor  to  all  those  who  lived  in  the  same  district 
of  the  south  side  slums. 

Flannagan  went  to  one  union  meeting.  He  was  spotted  by 
a  timekeeper  and  the  next  morning  was  given  his  time.  He  was 
broken  hearted,  because  all  the  big  steel  companies  have  a  dead- 
line of  forty-five  years  beyond  which  no  skilled  workman  will  be 
employed,  and  thirty-five  years  for  unskilled  workmen.  This 
rule  was  somewhat  relaxed  while  the  war  was  on  and  labor  was 
scarce,  but  Flannagan  had  seen  men  standing  unemployed  at 
the  steel  company's  gates  and  knew  that  if  the  rule  was  rigidly 
enforced  his  chance  was  gone  to  earn  a  living  in  the  industry 
to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted. 

Flannagan  knew,  and  all  his  friends  knew,  that  this  had  hap- 
pened just  because  on  one  night  a  spark  of  his  old  manhood 
and  independence  had  flamed  up  and  he  had  gone  to  a  union 
meeting  to  learn  how  he  and  his  brother-workmen  might  bind 
themselves  together  and  secure  some  measure  of  self-protection 
against  the  blind,  autocratic  force  in  opposition  to  which  Flan- 
nagan and  all  the  other  thousands  of  men,  acting  separately, 
were  powerless.  Flannagan  was  driven  to  desperation  and 
there  arose  in  all  his  friends  a  deep  and  intense  anger  and  an 
abiding  desire  for  vengeance. 

Now,  Flannagan  was  only  one  of  hundreds  of  steel-workers 
grievously  injured  by  the  same  autocratic  invasion  of  their  most 
sacred  rights.  Not  all  had  been  so  long  in  the  company's  serv- 
ice. Few  were  as  trusted  and  as  generally  revered  by  their  fel- 
low workers.  But  all  had  friends,  and  all  knew  they  were  the 
victims  of  cruel  injustice,  arbitrarily  exercised. 

At  the  same  time,  Flannagan's  case  does  not  stand  alone  in 
any  respect.  Down  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company  has  its  plants,  there  is  a  deaf  mute, 
William  H.  Sibert,  who  worked  for  the  company  more  than 
twenty  years  and  became  one  of  its  skilled  employees.  One 
night  he,  too,  attended  a  meeting,  joined  the  organization  and 
was  discharged  on  a  minute's  notice.  Sibert's  life  has  been 
given  to  steel.  He  knows  no  other  trade  and  his  infirmity 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  work  in  any  other  plant. 

The  steel  companies  apparently  hoped  that  by  picking  out 
the  veterans — men  with  families  or  men  who  are  paying  for 
homes — they  would  create  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  rest  of  the 
men,  but  instead  they  have  created  only  a  dangerous  hatred 
and  a  surging  unrest. 

Trouble  Brewing  Around  Johnstown 

As  a  result  of  these  tactics  and  the  consequent  resentment  of 
all  classes  of  employees,  the  movement  in  Johnstown  and  some 
of  the  other  surrounding  towns,  has  now  apparently  gotten 
entirely  beyond  any  possibility  of  company  control. 

On  Sunday,  March  16,  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  went  to  Johnstown  to  speak 
to  the  steel  workers.  The  largest  theatre  in  the  town  was  packed 
to  suffocation,  and  so  were  two  other  of  the  biggest  halls  in 
town,  which  were  hastily  secured  to  handle  the  overflow  crowds, 
and  yet  pickets  had  to  be  stationed  at  the  doors  of  all  three 
halls  to  check  the  crowds  seeking  admission.  Thousands 
thronged  the  streets,  unable  to  obtain  admission. 
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Throughout  the  entire  steel  region,  members  of  other  trade 
unions  are  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  steel  workers  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  5,000  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  with 
several  hundred  ex-soldiers  at  their  head,  will  soon  march  into 
Monessen,  where  meetiilgs  have  been  prohibited  by  order  of  the 
burgess,  and  insist  on  their  right  to  hold  a  meeting  whether  the 
burgess  Kkes  it  or  not. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  nearing  a  crisis,  and  if  the  bone- 
heads  who  have  been  dictating  the  labor  policy  of  the  steel 
companies  continue  to  control,  there  can  be  no  other  result 
than  another  Homestead  a  thousand  times  magnified. 

Some  of  the  companies,  it  is  true,  have  made  a  feint  at  es- 
tablishing a  new  and  more  enlightened  policy.  The  Cambria 
Steel  Company,  for  example,  several  months  ago  inaugurated 
what  the  officials  called  a  plan  of  collective  bargaining,  but 
which  the  men  called  "  the  company  union."  At  the  first  elec- 
tion practically  all  the  committeemen  elected  were  bosses  or 
other  "  safe  "  men.  "  Collective  bargaining  "  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  heads  of  the  company  and  articles  were  written  about 
the  new  era  of  good  feehng. 

A  little  while  ago,  however,  a  new  election  was  held  and  a 
large  number  of  union  men  elected  upon  the  committee.  Sud- 
denly collective  bargaining  fell  into  disfavor  and,  upon  the 
most  transparent  of  pretexts,  the  company  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge aU  the  union  men  on  the  committee  who  had  the  courage 
to  speak  about  the  grievances  of  those  whom  they  represented. 

Most  of  the  steel  companies,  however,  have  not  even  pre- 
tended enlightenment  and  have  apparently  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  if  they  did  not  drastically  cut  wages  until  the 
streets  were  full  of  unemployed  and  were  ruthless  enough  in  the 
suppression  of  attempts  at  organization,  there  was  no  danger. 

As  an  undercurrent  to  the  great  tide  of  unrest  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  Pittsburg  district  and  the  surrounding  steel 
towns,  is  a  rapidly  growing  distrust  of  government,  and  of  all 
who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  law.  The  only  government  with 
which  the  steel  workers  come  in  contact  is  the  corporation-con- 
trolled government  of  the  steel  towns,  which  they  have  con- 
stantly seen  perverted  to  crush  their  most  elemental  rights. 
Such  government  they  hate,  and  they  know  no  other. 

I  commend  the  steel  industry  to  the  attention  of  the  Over- 
man committee  as  the  most  prolific  breeding-place  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  the  United  States.  I  make  this  commendation  with  a 
confidence  bom  of  long  and  disillusioning  experience  that  noth- 
ing wiU  be  done  to  alleviate  this  situation  until  the  shedding  of 
human  blood  compels  attention. 
Then  it  may  be  too  late. 

Employers  Warned  This  is  No  Time 
to  Goad  Workingmen 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

TO  the  eminent  gentlemen  in  command  of  certain  great  in- 
dustrial enterprises  that  apparently  are  planning  to 
make  a  campaign  against  organized  labor,  I  should  like 
to  offer  one  little  suggestion. 
Don't  do  it. 

Of  aU  possible  times  for  such  an  adventure  I  should  think 
this  the  very  worst.  When  you  are  walking  in  an  Alpine  valley 
under  the  edge  of  an  avalanche  you  will  do  well  not  to  indulge 


in  promiscuous  shouting.  Or,  if  you  prefer  warm  figures  o 
speech,  when  you  are  promenading  through  a  powder  house 
do  not  strike  unnecessary  matches. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  going  through  their  establish 
ments  and  sifting  out  for  discharge  every  employee  that  is  i 
member  of  a  trade  union.  I  can  assure  them  they  would  no 
be  so  amusing  themselves  if  they  were  in  Europe,  and  the; 
would  not  do  it  in  America  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  tli 
situation  in  Europe. 

It  has  always  been  our  misfortune  here  that  we  are  so  child 
ishly  ignorant  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
We  never  have  had  so  much  reason  to  regret  that  ignorance  a 
we  have  now. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  structure  of  European  civilizo 
tion  is  in  a  state  so  perilous  that  at  any  moment  it  may  coir 
down  with  the  most  prodigious  smash  in  history.  Every  ir 
telligent  person  in  Europe  knows  this  perfectly  well  and  thinl 
that  every  intelligent  person  in  America  knows  it. 

Lloyd  George  Taking  No  Chances 

You  may  have  noticed,  for  instance,  that  your  adroit  litt 
friend,  Lloyd  George,  is  among  those  that  are  taking  no  chancx 
He  hops  back  and  forth  incessantly  between  England  and  Par 
holding  up  the  walls  in  one  place  and  then  in  the  other,  and 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  his  long  and  checkered  carei 
he  has  never  been  so  worried. 

He  isn't  the  only  worried  person  of  his  nation.  Evei 
morning  some  thousands  of  others  arise  and,  with  inwa 
qualms  reach  for  their  newspapers. 

And  what  makes  aU  the  anxiety? 

Why  chiefly  this,  Eminent  Ones  of  the  Steel  Companies,  th 
they  perceive  around  them  indubitable  signs  of  a  profound  ai 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system  and  existii 
conditions  at  a  time  when  a  famine,  without  precedent  in  Eui 
pean  history,  is  beginning  over  vast  areas,  and  when  great  n! 
tions,  not  quite  threatened  with  starvation,  are  in  the  mc 
acute  economic  distress. 

There  never  has  been  such  a  combination  of  great  troub 
making  causes,  and  what  may  come  of  it  no  man  may  predi 

Suppose  two  or  three  hundred  million  people  to  be  starvi ; 
and  suppose  them  to  be  at  the  same  time  filled  with  the  noti  i 
that  they  are  starving  because  of  the  existing  order  of  sock 
out  of  which  they  can  hope  to  get  very  little  anyway ;  and  si 
pose  a  great  many  of  them  to  have  guns  in  their  hands,  or  to  ; 
well  and  recently  trained  in  the  use  thereof?  i 

It  would  seem  as  if  gentlemen  in  the  citadels  of  the  existij 
order  would  do  well  either  to  work  with  all  their  might  to  qu  I 
the  trouble  or,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  do  that,  to  hunt  out  ■  e 
good  cyclone  cellars.  Certainly,  the  last  thing  for  them  to  e 
doing,  anywhere  in  this  world,  is  anything  that  will  make  e 
situation  worse. 

I  will  take  France,  the  frontier  fortress  of  the  American  cu- 
ception  of  democracy  and  civilization,  as  an  example  of  e 
condition  I  mean. 

The  masses  of  the  people  of  France,  in  spite  of  much  f- 
norant  misrepresentation  of  them,  are  quiet,  eminently  s  le 
and  committed  to  orderly  methods  of  progress.  No  people  "e 
less  addicted  to  riot  and  upheaval.  There  are  in  France  ab  it 
6,000,000  farmers  that  own  their  farms,  and  these,  formg 
the  backbone  of  the  country's  strength,  are  against  any  sudlsn 
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I  or  sweeping  change  in  the  present  social  structure.  There  are 
'  hotheads  in  the  cities,  though  not  so  many  as  you  might  tliink ; 

but  anyway  the  country  has  the  last  word,  and  the  country  is 
dead  cold  to  any  eulogies  of  riot,  ravin  and  revolt. 

i:     But  France  is  in  an  economic  position  so  desperate  that,  if 

nt  goes  on,  you  will  see  even  the  cold-blooded  peasant  coming 

.  out  of  liis  shell  to  demand  a  change. 

This  is  a  truth  that  I  find  to  be  absolutely  unknown  in 
America.  Even  nine  in  ten  of  the  American  officers  returning 
from  France  with  glib  tales  of  "  robbery  "  charges  in  Paris 

•i)  have  not  a  suspicion  of  it, 

^     The  war  left  France  with  its  armies  triumphant  and  the 

I I  spirit  of  its  people  unshaken,  but  the  country  on  the  verge  of 
lis'  ruin.   Consider  for  a  moment  these  eloquent  facts : 

\'     1.    There  had  been  issued  twenty- three  billion  dollars  of 
H  paper  money,  based  upon  the  nation's  faith  and  naught  else. 
L     This  enormous  inflation  produced  the  sure  result  of  causing 
M  prices  to  fly  up  among  the  stars.    It  always  does.    But,  as 

also  invariably  happens,  wages  did  not  keep  pace  with  prices. 
1 1  And  neither  did  the  returns  to  the  peasant. 
^     2.    The  heart  of  modem  business  is  steel.    The  heart  of 

France's  steel  industry  was  in  its  northern  provinces.  The 
il  German  invasion  overran  and  held  those  provinces.  Almost 
;  aU  the  coal  mines,  almost  all  the  iron  mines,  almost  every 

forge,  rolling  mill,  furnace,  smelter,  converter,  billet  mill,  in 
^  all  France  lay  in  the  invaded  region  and  passed  into  German 
ij  hands. 

|j  When  the  Germans  retreated  last  fall,  they  flooded  every 
fj  coal  mine  and  every  iron  mine,  destroyed  every  forge,  furnace 
and  mill,  destroyed  or  took  away  every  stationary  engine,  lev- 
[j  eled  every  factory  wall,  wrecked  or  took  away  every  piece  of 
P  factory  machinery. 

fj      The  North  was  France's  great  center  of  industry.  The 
H  Nor';h  was  left  with  every  industry  paralyzed,  and  ruined. 
Not  a  mine  in  that  region  can  produce  a  pound  of  coal  within 
two  years;  some  cannot  be  worked  for  five  years.    The  iron 
mines  are  in  the  same  condition. 

3.    The  result  is  that  industries  in  all  parts  of  France  are 
being  stifled  because  of  the  coal  shortage.    Some  are  running 
'    on  part  time  and  some  are  running  not  at  all. 
Coal  is  $47  a  ton  and  hard  to  get  at  that. 

Black  Forebodings  of  Paris 

J       The  result  of  this,  again,  is  that  unemployment  is  forced  at 
rj   a  time  when  prices  are  at  their  highest.    For  it  is  not  true, 
'    as  so  many  unobservant  American  visitors  have  asserted,  that 
there  is  any  general  practice  of  extortion.    I  can  assure  you 
the  French  people  feel  the  grip  of  these  conditions  far  more 
than  their  visitors.    The  shadow  of  a  terrible  poverty  increases 
upon  them  daily.    Very  little  is  said  about  it,  because,  in  the 
.    first  place,  the  French  are  still  buoyed  up  by  the  outcome  of  the 
war  and  then  they  always  have  a  singular  notion  that  what 
anybody  knows  everybody  knows,  so  what  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  it? 

"  Paris  is  gay  again,"  says  the  typical  American  officer.  Is 
it?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that,  underneath  the  superficial  gayety 
Paris  has  some  very  black  forebodings,  and  wise  men  know  that 
nothing  will  avert  disaster  but  outside  relief  in  the  shape  of 
coal,  steel,  capital  and  food. 


At  the  same  time.  Eastern  Europe  is  starving.  You  may  say 
that  hardly  a  corner  of  it  beyond  the  Rhine  has  anything  like 
enough  to  eat,  and  in  some  regions  the  people  perish  daily  by 
the  thousands  for  lack  of  food.  The  world  turned  sick  at 
heart  above  the  scanty  information  it  received  about  the  famine 
in  India  nineteen  years  ago.  A  calamity  at  least  as  tremendous 
is  overhanging  Europe.  But  there  is  this  great  difference,  that, 
whereas  the  pliilosophy  of  the  people  of  India  was  to  submit 
and  die  in  silence,  there  is  no  such  restraint  upon  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Not  many  of  them,  believe  me,  have  any  idea 
of  submitting  in  fatalistic  resignation  to  the  slow  advance  of 
acute  want. 

We  have,  therefore,  every  conceivable  condition  ripe  for 
trouble ;  nothing  is  lacking — widespread  want,  general  dissatis- 
faction, handy  arms,  no  restraint,  no  more  fear  of  the  gen- 
darmes, profound  disillusion  about  the  pretences  and  rotten 
fakes  of  government  as  it  used  to  be  carried  on  in  Europe. 
And  Bolshevism  always  at  work  in  the  comers. 

If  Europe  Collapses,  Can  America  Stand  ? 

If  under  such  conditions  trouble  should  start  somewhere  east 
of  the  Rhine  and  sweep  westward,  and  France  should  not  be 
relieved,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  even  the  French  peasant 
an  unshaken  bulwark  of  order. 

I  have  taken  the  part  of  Europe  where  there  is  the  least 
liability  of  violent  commotions.  There  are  other  regions  where 
the  outlook  is  far  worse. 

Do  but  observe  the  incessant  unrest  in  the  British  labor 
world,  the  strikes  that  take  place  and  those  threats  of  other 
strikes  that  would  stop  all  industry  and  bring  the  nation  face 
to  face  with  actual  famine.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these 
things  are  mere  accidental  and  without  significance? 

And  these  mutinies  among  the  troops  that  refuse  to  return 
to  the  front,  refuse  to  submit  to  discipline,  and  threaten  White- 
hall street  with  impromptu  demonstrations  because  demobiliza- 
tion seems  to  halt — is  it  to  be  imagined  that  all  this  is  sporadic 
and  means  nothing?  I  heard  of  soldiers  that  would  not  salute 
their  officers,  of  soldiers  that  mshed  an  entertainment  arranged 
by  and  for  officers,  threw  the  officers  out  and  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  officers'  band.  Did  you  ever  before  hear  anything 
like  that  about  British  soldiers?  I  never  did  and  the  accounts 
which,  by  the  way,  do  not  generally  reach  the  public  through 
the  newspapers,  are  not  calculated  to  foster  the  easy  optimism 
that  prevails  in  some  regions  of  my  native  land. 

But  you  might  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  discharge 
of  Union  men  in  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania?  A  riot  in 
London  or  Milan  is  none  of  our  affair.  Let  them  riot  until  the 
air  turns  blue,  here  in  America  we  walk  the  good  old  road  to 
fat  dividends  and  the  financial  melon  patch. 

That  is  just  the  point.  Do  we?  In  the  involved,  twisted, 
intermingled  relations  between  nation  and  nation  that  have 
grown  up  under  the  modem  system  of  commerce,  is  it  possible 
for  the  European  house  to  collapse  and  ours  to  stand?  Taking 
the  best  possible  view  of  the  matter,  is  it  not  absolutely  tme 
that  the  overturning  of  the  European  commercial  system  would 
put  us  into  a  position  where  we  coiild  not  do  business,  even 
if  we  could  escape  all  contagion  of  unrest  here? 

No,  I  should  think  this  the  worst  possible  time  for  an  on- 
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slaught  by  the  old  style  of  unenlightened  employer  upon  the 
principle  of  labor  organization.  There  are  too  many  storm- 
signals  about,  even  in  our  own  country.  If  American  labor 
has  given  any  indications  of  an  inviting  spirit  of  docility  about 
these  things  I  have  not  observed  the  fact. 

I  should  think  a  war  upon  trade  unions  now  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  situation  here  and  worse  for  the  situation  in 
Europe.  It  must  be  that  these  employing  gentlemen  are  not 
familiar  with  the  use  that  has  been  made  abroad  of  the  Mooney 
case  and  how  much  it  figures  in  the  present  industrial  equation 
there.  Let,  on  the  top  of  that  piece  of  effective  propaganda,  be 
added  now  the  news  that  American  capital  had  started  a  black- 
list against  all  members  of  trade  unions  and  I  should  think 
there  might  be  some  fireworks. 

Some  persons  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter  have 
insisted  that  the  trouble  is  not  lack  of  information  among  these 


employers  but  that  they  know  the  times  are  perilous  and  they 
deliberately  design  to  draw  on  a  conflict  at  this  time  so  as 
to  fight  it  out.  I  cannot  conceive  that  men  intelligent  enough 
to  open  a  door  instead  of  trying  to  walk  through  a  wall,  could 
be  so  stupid  about  this. 

The  war  has  revealed  to  all  the  world — except,  apparently, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Steel  Companies — the  basic  importance 
and  incomparable  social  values  of  labor.  Henceforth  the  de- 
velopment of  human  society,  if  it  is  to  continue  in  the  manner 
of  civilization,  will  have  to  be  toward  a  very  much  better  place 
for  labor  and  its  organizations  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

To  try  to  oppose  that  movement  is  to  oppose  evolution.  It 
is  an  experiment  that  has  been  tried  before  and  the  highways 
of  history  are  lined  with  the  wreckage  of  the  attempts.  I 
should  think  the  impulse  now  to  add  anything  to  those  junk 
heaps  ought  to  be  exceedingly  small. 


PLAN  OF  THE  BROTHERHOODS  OF  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN 
FOR  TAKING  OVER  THE  RAILROADS 

BY  GLENN  E.  PLUMB 

The  author  of  this  article  is  the  Chicago  lavyyer  who  is  the  attorney  for  the  Railway  Brotherhoods.  Be  h 
was  who  drew  the  plan  and,  a  few  weeks  ago,  presented  it  to  a  committee  of  the  Uriited  States  Senate.  We  asked 
him  to  write  about  the  plan  because  we  wanted  an  authoritative  article.  The  newspapers  have  ridiculed  this  idea 
of  railway  owriership  and  operation.  That  doesn't  matter.  One  of  the  President's  friends  sent  proofs  of  tlm 
article  to  him  in  Paris. 


WE  have  in  this  country  250,000  miles  of  public  high- 
ways in  the  form  of  railroads,  which,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918,  were  owned  and  operated  by  private 
corporations.  Since  that  date  they  have  been  owned  by  these 
corporations  but  operated  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Government,  upon  a  guaranty  to  the  owners  of  the  highest 
returns  they  have  ever  received  for  the  use  of  their  property. 

It  is  only  by  the  use  of  these  highways  that  aU  of  our  na- 
tional products  are  transported  from  the  producer  through  the 
manufacturer  or  other  distributor,  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  this  service  for  the  year  1918  was  upwards  of 
four  biUion  eight  himdred  million  dollars.  This  cost  had  to  be 
added  to  all  other  costs  of  production  and  is  included  in  the 
price  paid  for  all  these  necessities  by  the  consumers.  The  ac- 
tual cost  of  this  service  is  more  than  reflected  in  the  price  of 
commodities  because  the  consumer  must  pay  not  only  this  cost, 
but  the  profit  on  such  cost  on  every  turnover  in  the  hands  of 
the  distributor. 

These  roads  are  public  highways.  The  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  public  highway  is  now  and  always  has  been  a 
function  of  the  State.  The  corporations  owning  these  proper- 
ties ax-e  merely  agents  created  by  the  State  for  the  performance 
of  this  function;  they  render  a  purely  public  service. 

All  public  service  should  be  obtained  at  actual  cost.  By 
actual  cost  we  mean  the  actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor  and 
a  just  return  on  the  capital  employed.  Any  element  of  cost 
in  excess  of  the  two  foregoing  items  is  an  unjust  tax  which  the 
consumer  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  for  any  service  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  render,  either  by  itself  di- 
rectly or  through  the  aid  of  authorized  agents. 

The  railroad  corporations  now  owning  these  properties  have 
capitalized  their  investment  in  the   sum  of  eighteen  billion 


dollars.  They  insist  that  for  the  use  of  this  property  thej 
must  be  allowed  a  return  of  not  less  than  six  per  cent  on  that 
amount.  They  present  claims  for  a  return  of  not  less  thar 
eight  per  cent. 

They  also  assert  that  there  must  be  provided  for  the  im 
mediate  improvement  of  these  properties  not  less  than  a  billioi 
dollars  of  capital  per  annum  for  the  next  ten  years,  whicl 
must  also  be  guaranteed  a  like  return ;  that  in  order  to  product 
this  guaranteed  return  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  service  mus  j 
be  substantially  increased;  that  economies  in  operation  mus 
be  permitted  by  the  consolidation  and  unification  of  the  trans  j 
portation  system  so  as  to  eliminate  all  of  the  unnecessary  exl 
pense  of  competition  and  the  waste  which  inevitably  result 
from  widely  diversified  corporate  oAvnership. 

In  the  same  breath  they  insist  that  efficiency  and  econom; 
of  operation  can  only  be  secured  by  perpetuating  diversifiei 
ownership  and  compelling  competition  in  service  between  dif 
ferent  corporations. 

They  offer  to  the  public  no  promise  of  a  reduction  in  rates 
no  hope  of  reduced  cost  of  operation.  They  shore  the  necessit'. 
for  increased  capital  expenditures  and  a  constantly  increasing 
fixed  charge  to  he  paid  by  the  public,  and  they  offer  veilet 
threats  of  necessary  reduction  in  wages  paid  to  labor  as  th 
only  possible  escape  from  further  increases  in  rates  am 
charges. 

In  order  to  place  the  railroad  industry  on  a  sound  financis 
basis  under  private  ownership,  the  return  to  capital  nol 
amounting  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year  must  be  increased  not  les 
than  to  one  biUion,  four  hundred  million  dollars  immediately 
and  in  ten  years  the  expenditure  of  the  ten  billions  required  t 
give  efficient  service  will  increase  this  charge  by  another  si 
hundred  million  dollars. 
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ji  //  private  ownership  is  to  continue  under  the  conditions 
1^  which  the  present  owners  say  must  he  imposed  to  make  such 
,  continuation  possible,  we  are  faced  within  ten  years  tenth  an  ab- 
^  solute  certainty  of  having  to  pay  a  fixed  capital  charge  of  not 
less  than  two  billion  dollars  per  arnium-. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  certainty  of  increased  rates  and 
an  irresistable  demand  of  both  the  public  interest  and  capital 
that  the  wages  of  employes  shall  be  reduced.  The  future  offers 
no  escape  from  these  inevitable  results  if  we  are  to  continue  the 
railroad  industry  under  private  management  and  control. 

The  organized  employes  of  the  railroads,  acting  as  a  unit, 
have  presented  a  plan  which  will  secure  quite  different  results. 
The  transportation  industry  is  based  upon  three  elements,  and 
three  alone: 

First:  The  grant  or  authority  from  the  people  to  conduct 
the  industry  for  their  benefit ; 

Second:    The  investment  by  wage  earners  of  their  services 
in  the  enterprise ;  and, 
^      Third:    The  investment  of  capital  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
acquire  the  properties  and  their  equipment. 

These  three  elements  are  of  equal  importance  in  performing 
*  the  service.  Without  the  franchise  or  grant  of  authority 
neither  the  wage  earner  nor  capital  could  function.  Without 
capita],  labor  would  lack  employment  and  the  public  would  lack 
service.  Without  labor,  capital  would  miss  its  opportunity  for 
investment  and  the  public  would  be  deprived  of  service. 

Heretofore  but  one  of  these  three  elements,  capital,  has  been 
represented  in  the  directing  management  of  the  industry. 

Having  monopolized  the  office  of  management,  capital  denies 
to  both  the  public  and  labor  any  representation  in  its  direc- 
torate. 

Labor  has  been  compelled  to  organize  to  procure  recognition 
of  its  interest  in  the  industry,  and  the  public  has  been  compelled 
to  legislate  and  pass  stringent  laws  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  management  by  capital. 

Between  the  demands  of  labor  and  the  regulation  of  the 
Government,  capital  is  no  longer  able  to  support  all  of  its 
claims  to  earn  a  return  upon  all  of  the  securities  which  it  has 
issued.  This  right  to  earn  such  return  is  challenged  by  both 
the  public  and  the  wage  earners.  A  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  three  interests  must  be  reached.  We  have  suggested 
the  basis  for  that  mutual  understanding.    We  suggest : 

The  Brotherhoods'  Plan 

First:  That  the  Government  acquire  the  interest  in  these 
public  highways  which  is  has  granted  to  these  private  corpor- 
ations, paying  them  therefor  all  that  may  be  judicially  deter- 
mined to  be  their  due; 

Second:  That  the  Government  issue  its  bonds  at  the  lowest 
obtainable  rate  of  interest  for  the  amounts  so  determined.  The 
holders  of  the  securities  so  issued — having  the  principal  of 
their  investment  and  the  interest  thereon  guaranteed  by  the 
nation— would  thereby  be  wholly  divorced  from  any  just  claim 
to  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  industry. 

Management  remains,  however,  and  to  be  effective, — to  in- 
sure efficiency  and  economy — this  management  must  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  carrying  on  the 
mdustry.  These  forces  remain  three-fold,  first,  the  public  in- 
terest, second,  the  wage  earners'  interest,  and  third,  the  in- 
terest of  management. 


Third:  We  propose  that  the  Government  create  a  corpor- 
ation which  itself  shall  furnish  no  capital  and  have  no  financial 
interest  invested  in  the  enterprise. 

The  sole  function  of  this  corporation  will  be  to  furnish  the 
operating  skill  and  ability  of  the  highest  order  for  the  oper- 
ation of  these  highways. 

This  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors, 
one-third  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one-third  elected  by  the  executives  of  the  corporation 
employed  as  managing  officials,  and  one-third  elected  by  the 
classified  employes  below  the  grade  of  managing  officials. 

This  corporation  shall  have  a  nominal  capital  stock,  all  of 
which  shall  be  held  in  tinist  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes  of 
both  the  executive  and  wage  earning  divisions.  The  Govern- 
ment shall  lease  to  this  corporation  all  of  its  railroad  proper- 
ties for  operating  purposes.  The  leasing  corporation  shall 
operate  the  properties,  paying 

First:  All  operating  expenses,  including  maintenance  ai  d 
renewal  charges ; 

Second:   Fixed  charges ; 

Third:    Provide  for  an  adequate  sinking  fund;  and 
Fourth:    The  uet  revenue  remaining  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Government  and  the  corporation. 

Dividends  for  Workers 

The  amount  of  money  so  retained  by  the  operating  corpor- 
ation shall  constitute  a  fund  which  shall  be  distributed  as  a 
dividend  upon  its  payroll,  giving  to  each  employe  in  the  wage 
earning  class  that  proportion  of  the  profits  which  his  annual' 
wage  bears  to  the  total  annual  wage  paid  to  the  wage  earners, 
and  to  each  official  in  the  management  class  a  certain  agreed 
graduated  rate  of  dividend,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  net 
earnings  the  management  can  produce  for  distribution  to  the 
wage  earners. 

It  will  be  immediately  objected  by  those  opposing  this  plan 
that  we  give  to  labor,  as  represented  by  the  wage  earner  and 
the  managing  officials,  a  two-thirds  control  of  the  directorate ; 
that  these  two  forces  have  but  a  common  interest  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  plan  to  prevent  their  raising  wages  at 
any  time  so  as  to  absorb  all  profits  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
shared  by  the  public.  In  fact  it  is  claimed  that  wages  might 
be  raised  to  such  a  point  that  a  deficit  would  inevitably  be 
created  which  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  Government  out  of 
funds  raised  by  taxation. 

The  possibility  of  management  and  labor  uniting  to  raise 
wages  and  thus  absorb  profits,  and  perhaps  create  a  deficit, 
disappears  upon  a  close  study  of  the  details  of  the  plan. 

Labor  and  management  have  a  common  interest  in  the  wage 
and  salary  level,  but  we  provide  that  they  shall  have  conflicting 
interests  in  the  distribution  of  the  dividend. 

If  we  were  to  allow  to  managing  officials  a  rate  of  dividend 
twice  that  allowed  to  wage  earners,  the  managing  officials'  in- 
terest would  require  them  to  oppose  any  undeserved  increase  in 
wage  level,  because  such  an  increase  would  tend  to  extinguish 
any  special  advantage  which  they  might  obtain  by  reason  of 
their  position  in  the  managing  class  of  employes. 

Likewise,  the  wage  earners  would  be  impelled  by  their  own 
self-interest  to  oppose  with  an  equal  authority  any  undue  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  salaries  paid  to  managing  officials.  There- 
fore, no  attempt  made  by  the  wage  earners  to  raise  the  wage 
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level,  and  no  attempt  by  the  managing  ofBcials  to  raise  the 
salary  level,  could  be  successful  unless  it  were  approved  by  that 
portion  of  the  directorate  representing  the  public  interest. 

By  this  means,  every  employe,  from  the  president  down,  is 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  participant  in  the  profits  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  hope  of  increasing  these  profits  will  spur  each 
employe  to  his  utmost  endeavor  to  render  most  efficient  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  greatest  incentives  to  human  action  are  hope  and  fear. 
Hope  is  the  inborn  desire  of  every  man  to  better  his  condition, 
strengthened  by  a  reasonable  belief  that  he  will  receive  a  greater 
reward  for  his  services.  Fear  is  the  constant  apprehension  that 
present  conditions  may  be  made  worse  or  that  there  may  be  a 
future  loss  in  the  present  reward  for  service.  Fear  impels  one 
to  conceal  a  disregard  of  duty;  hope  impels  one  to  eliminate 
all  lapses  and  to  merit  confidence  and  reward. 

Under  the  old  system  of  private  ownership  and  operation,  the 
ho'  e  of  increased  returns  actuated  only  those  individuals,  em- 
p'jyed  in  the  service,  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
-lare  in  those  returns.  All  other  employes  were  merely  actu- 
ated by  fear  that  they  might  lose  their  jobs,  or  might  face  an 
actual  or  relative  decrease  in  wages. 

Fear  is  the  poorest  incentive  on  which  to  build  efficienci/  or 
economy.  Hope  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  achieve  these  re- 
sults. Fear  is  the  incentive  of  slaves;  hope  the  inspiration  of 
free  men. 

We  would  extend  this  inspiration  to  every  employe,  from  the 
chief  executive  of  the  organization  to  its  humblest  servant. 
We  would  have  each  one  assured  that  he  must  reap  his  fair 
share  of  what  was  produced  by  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
all,  and  have  him  realize  that  unless  he  perform  his  full  share 
in  preserving  efficiency  and  economy,  he  must  inevitably  receive 
a  less  return  for  his  services. 

Such  an  organization  would  promote  a  morale  among  em- 
ployes that  has  never  been  approached  in  any  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

Would  End  Competition 

It  would  supplant  the  old  system  of  competition  under  which 
the  profits  of  the  laborer's  industry  went  to  another,  and  in 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  share,  by  a  new  system  where  the 
profit  of  his  industry  accrued  to  himself  alone,  where  all  em- 
ployes were  united  by  a  common  purpose,  all  working  toward 
a  common  end,  and  inspired  by  the  same  motives,  by  the  same 
incentives,  and  with  no  opportunity  for  a  division  of  interest, 
and  no  apprehension  that  another  would  reap  what  he  had 
sown. 

We  suggest  that  a  limit  be  placed  upon  the  profits  which  the 
consuming  public  must  pay  either  to  the  Government  or  the 
employes  in  the  following  manner: 

By  providing  that  whenever  in  one  year  the  amount  of  net 
profits  received  by  the  Government  shall  equal  or  exceed  five 
per  cent  of  the  gross  operating  revenues,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  immediately  reduce  the  level  of  rates  by 
amounts  to  sufficiently  absorb  these  profits. 

We  suggest  that  extensions  shall  be  paid  for  by  special  as- 
sessment levied  against  the  property  of  the  territory  benefited 
by  the  extension.  This  is  really  a  very  slight  tax,  amounting 
to  not  more  than  five  dollars  per  acre,  or  twenty-five  cents  per 


acre  spread  over  twenty  years,  for  the  lands  within  five  miles 
of  each  side  of  the  proposed  extension. 

Extensions  so  built  would  not  increase  the  capital  invested 
or  the  fixed  charges.  If  this  cost  should  justly  be  apportioned 
between  the  community  and  the  public  generally,  we  suggest 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  authorized  to 
apportion  the  cost,  and  only  so  much  as  shall  be  charged  for 
the  public  benefit  goes  to  increase  the  capital  account  and  fixed 
charges. 

We  would  provide  for  the  application  of  the  sinking  fund  to 
the  redemption  of  outstanding  bonds,  and  the  decrease  of  fixed 
charges.  We  would  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's surplus  account  for  improvements  or  extensions  without 
any  increase  in  fixed  charges. 

Great  Economies  Possible 

The  cost  of  capital  under  private  ownership  exceeds  the 
cost  of  capital  under  Government  ownership  by  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

Under  the  Government's  guaranty,  capital  can  be  obtained 
at  from  four  to  four  and  one-half  per  cent — under  corporate 
guaranty  at  not  less  than  six  and  more  probably  eight  per 
cent. 

But  under  Government  ownership  the  amownt  of  capital  re- 
quired would  be  reduced  by  the  valuation  proceedings  by  reason 
of  the  elimination  of  fictitious  capital  to  probably  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  amount  claimed  by  the  private  corporations. 

The  capital  charge  under  Government  ownership  ought  not 
to  exceed  seven  hundred  million  dollars  per  annum;  under 
private  ownership  not  less  than  a  billion,  four  hundred  million 
dollars  is  demanded. 

Under  our  plan  we  pay  to  the  employes,  who  produce  effi- 
cient management  and  operation,  fair  compensation  in  addition 
to  their  wage,  commensurate  with  the  economies  which  they 
effect. 

We  provide  a  sure  method  for  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  public  and  the  ultimate  elimin- 
ation of  all  capital  charges  from  the  costs  of  operation.  We 
show  a  sure  way  to  protect  the  public  interest  against  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  for  public  service. 

Under  the  scheme  which  we  propose,  every  increase  in  sur- 
plus earnings  tends  to  a  reduction  in  rates.  Every  expenditure 
out  of  earnings  for  betterments  or  improvements  tends  to  in- 
crease the  actual  investment  without  any  increase  in  fixed 
charges.  Every  improvement  made  upon  the  properties  and 
paid  for  by  local  taxation  tends  to  increase  earning  power 
with  no  increase  in  fixed  charges.  Every  application  of  sur- 
plus earnings  to  a  reduction  of  outstanding  capital  tends  to 
diminish  fixed  charges,  again  favoring  a  reduction  in  rates. 

We  insure  against  the  ever-present  threat  of  a  reduction  of 
wages,  and  we  guarantee  to  the  investor  the  protection  of  the 
integrity  of  his  investment  and  the  security  of  an  adequate 
return. 

By  this  plan  of  mutual  organization  we  give  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  wage  earner,  and  to  management,  an  equal 
voice  of  authority  in  the  direction  of  the  industry.  A  common 
interest  binds  them  together — diverse  interests  are  equally 
balanced.  Special  privileges  are  eliminated.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity is  so  guaranteed  to  the  individual  that  "  To  each  man 
cometh  time  and  chance." 
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BANKRUPTCY  GIVING  THE  DEATH  BLOW  TO  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP  OF  STREET  RAILWAYS 

BY  DELOS  F.  WILCOX 

This  aHicle  is  written  by  the  best-informed  public  utility  expert,  of  democratic  convictions,  in  the  United 
states.  We  asked  him  to  wnte  the  aHicle  because  we  wanted  the  traction  question  analyzed  by  a  man  who,  un- 
derstanding it,  also  believes  in  popular  rights.  Mr.  Wilcox  says  that  the  system  of  private  ownership  has  broken 
down,  and  that  everything  points  to  the  necessity  of  public  ownership. 


THE  big  street  railway  systems  of  the  country  are  trek- 
king across  the  deserts  of  disillusionment  to  the  federal 
courts.  Some  have  arrived;  many  are  on  the  way. 
The  transit  lines  of  New  York,  with  the  richest  traffic  and  the 
greatest  responsibilities  that  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  street 
railways  in  this  wide  world,  have  joined  the  procession. 

During  the  period  of  two  or  three  decades  prior  to  1917, 
the  fixed  five-cent  fare  offered  sufficient  revenue  to  keep  the 
speculative  spirit  alive  in  the  street  railway  business  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  public  a  leverage  for  demanding  a  continu- 
ous expansion  and  improvement  of  service.  In  the  old  horse- 
car  days,  under  operating  conditions  that  then  prevailed,  the 
five-cent  fare  in  the  large  cities  was  a  veritable  gold  mine. 

When  the  car  lines  were  electrified,  the  expectation  of  still 
greater  profits  through  decreased  operating  costs  led  to  a 
period  of  wild  speculation  in  street  railway  securities  and  un- 
scrupulous manipulation  of  street  railway  properties. 

Extravagant  leases  and  overloaded  consolidations  were 
effected,  and  immense  fortunes  were  taken  out  of  the  street  car 
business.  This  led  to  an  era  of  intense  public  hostility.  The 
people  generally  were  "  out  for  the  scalps  "  of  the  street  rail- 
way companies. 

The  public  sought,  through  the  use  of  the  taxing  power,  to 
get  a  share  in  the  companies'  exorbitant  profits,  and  a  little 
later  on  established  public  utility  commissions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  companies  to  render  more  and  better 
service. 

In  cities  where  limited  franchises  were  expiring,  the  public 
went  further  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  five-cent  fare  itself, 
demanding  cheaper  rates.  "  Three-cent  fares  "  became  a  dom- 
inant issue  in  the  local  politics  of  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other 
cities. 


Concealment  by  Capitalization 

The  companies  everywhere  strove  to  capitalize  and  conceal 
the  margin  of  profit  in  the  five-cent  fare,  and  the  public  every- 
where strove  to  reduce  this  margin  of  profit  by  demanding  im- 
proved service,  or  else  to  get  a  share  of  it  for  the  public 
treasury  through  special  taxation,  or  else  to  eliminate  it  en- 
tirely by  a  reduction  of  fares  to  the  basis  of  cost  of  service. 

While  this  struggle  was  going  on,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
it,  a  gradual  transformation  in  the  fundamental  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  took  place.  The  private  exploiters  in 
many  cases,  having  gotten  away  with  their  loot,  left  the  street 
railway  companies  burdened  with  exorbitant  rentals,  excessive 
capital  charges  and  neglected  depreciation.  The  public  also,  in 
many  cases,  succeeded  in  levying  a  heavy  tax  tribute  upon  the 


operations  of  the  companies,  and  in  compelling  costly  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  service. 

Meanwhile,  the  employes  were  getting  better  organized  and 
were  successfully  demanding  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and 
better  conditions  of  work.  Also,  the  length  of  the  nickel  ride 
was  greatly  increasing  through  the  extension  of  lines  and  the 
giving  of  free  transfers.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  money 
was  changing  as  a  result  of  the  vast  expansion  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  starting  two  decades  ago. 


Great  War  the  Last  Blow 

The  Great  War  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  financial 
problem  of  the  street  railways.  The  long  fierce  wrangle  over 
the  Estate  of  the  Five-Cent  Fare  has  come  to  a  bitter  end,  with 
the  realization  that  liabilities,  not  assets,  remain  to  be  divided 
among  the  heirs.  It  is  now  a  problem  with  the  several  parties 
to  get  out  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  without  com- 
promising the  family  honor. 

As  a  private  business  the  street  railway  business  is  bankrupt, 
as  a  public  utility,  it  must  be  succored.  It  would  be  hard  to 
measure  the  social  and  political  consequences  of  a  real  break- 
down in  street  railway  service.  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a  banker  by  trade,  put  into  his 
annual  report,  in  December,  1917,  a  sharp  warning  as  to  thf 
financial  condition  of  the  public  utilities.  He  emphasized  tht 
danger  in  peraiitting  their  securities  to  undergo  a  radical 
shrinkage  in  value,  particularly  as  the  government  was  calling 
upon  many  of  these  concerns  for  a  sudden  and  immense  increasj 
in  their  facilities  and  their  service  as  a  part  of  the  war  pro- 
gram.  He  made  a  plea  for  higher  rates. 

The  companies  even  got  Secretary  McAdoo  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  President  W^^ilson,  with  the  result  that  about  a  year 
ago  the  celebrated  McAdoo- Wilson  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished, calling  attention  to  the  vital  necessity  of  keeping  the 
public  utilities  strong  and  in  a  position  to  render  the  pubhc 
service  required  of  them  at  a  time  when  the  nation's  war  policy 
demanded  unstinted  effort  from  every  essential  industry. 

Later,  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  its  effort  to  avoid 
industrial  disturbances  and  keep  things  going,  arbitrated  a 
great  number  of  street  railway  wage  disputes  and  in  all  cases 
awarded  radical  increases  in  pay  to  the  men.  In  fact,  these 
increases  were  so  great  as  to  add  an  overwhelming  financial 
burden  to  many  of  the  companies. 

The  War  Labor  Board  was  without  power  to  increase  the 
companies'  revenues  to  correspond  with  the  increase  in  costs 
which  it  imposed  upon  them,  but  it  went  as  far  as  it  could  in 
urging  the  state  and  looal  authorities  to  increase  rates.  "  This 
is  not  a  question  turning  on  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
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the  local  street  railways  and  the  municipalities  in  which  they 
operate,"  said  the  Board  in  its  typical  award  in  the  Cleveland 
case.  "  The  just  claim  for  an  increase  in  fares  does  not  rest 
upon  any  right  to  a  dividend  upon  capital  long  invested  in  the 
enterprise.  The  increase  in  fare  must  be  given  because  of  the 
immediate  pressure  for  money  receipts  now  to  keep  the  street 
railways  running  so  that  they  may  meet  the  local  and  national 
demand  for  their  service. 

"  Overcapitalization,  corrupt  methods,  exorbitant  dividends 
in  the  past  are  not  relevant  to  the  question  of  policy  in  the 
present  exigency.  In  justice,  the  public  should  pay  an  ade- 
quate war  compensation  for  a  service  which  can  not  be  rendered 
except  for  war  prices. 

"  The  credit  of  these  companies  in  floating  bonds  is  gone. 
Their  abUity  to  borrow  on  short  notes  is  most  limited.  In  the 
face  of  added  expenses  which  this  and  other  awards  of  needed 
and  fair  compensation  to  their  employes  will  involve,  such 
credit  will  completely  disappear.  Bankruptcy,  receiverships 
and  demoralization,  with  failure  of  service,  must  be  the  result. 
Hence  our  urgent  recommendation  on  this  head." 

In  many  states  and  cities,  under  the  pressure  of  war  neces- 
sity, radical  increases  in  rates  have  been  granted,  but  prac- 
tically everywhere  the  story  is  the  same;  namely,  that  rate  in- 
creases cause  a  shrinkage  of  traffic,  with  the  result  that  the 
companies  generally  secure  less  additional  revenue  than  they 
anticipated  and  much  less  proportionately  than  would  be  indi- 
cated by  the  percentage  increase  in  the  rates  charged.  The 
competition  of  legs,  jitneys  and  private  automobiles  reduces  the 
patronage  of  the  cars  as  the  fares  go  up. 

The  usefulness  of  the  street  railway  is  being  diminished  and 
its  character  as  a  public  utility  is  being  changed,  yet  the  com- 
panies have  reached  a  point  where  they  feel  it  necessary  to 
throw  off  all  disguise  and  announce  in  effect  that  an  increase 
in  net  revenue  is  absolutely  essential,  no  matter  what  happens 
to  the  service  or  to  the  public  for  which  the  street  railways  were 
built. 

Companies  in  a  Tight  Box 

The  companies  say  that  they  cannot  go  on  operating  the 
roads  unless  they  can  secure  revenues  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs 
of  operation.  They  also  say  that  they  cannot  furnish  any  addi- 
tional capital  for  extensions  and  improvements  unless  the  rev- 
enues are  so  increased  as  to  yield  a  liberal  return  upon  the  ex- 
isting investment  and  to  promise  a  sufficient  return  upon  new 
money  to  compensate  the  investors  for  the  demonstrated  finan- 
cial risks  inherent  in  the  street  railway  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  public  is  more  or  less  dazed. 
It  had  become  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  street  railway  com- 
panies not  only  as  robbers,  but  as  successful  ones.  It  had  often 
cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  street  railways  with  the  idea  that 
their  possession  and  operation  by  the  municipality  would  bring 
about  a  decrease  in  fares  and  an  improvement  in  service,  while 
at  the  same  time  turning  into  the  public  treasury  large  profits 
for  the  relief  of  taxes. 

It  is  disconcerting  therefore,  to  be  confronted  by  an  en- 
tirely different  prospect,  with  actual  danger  of  the  serious  im- 
pairment or  complete  cessation  of  transit  service  under  private 
operation,  unless  the  fares  are  increased  and  the  companies  re- 


lieved of  their  special  taxes  and  franchise  obligations,  and  per- 
haps even  paid  a  direct  subsidy  out  of  public  funds;  and  with 
no  hope,  even  under  public  ownership  and  operation,  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  fares,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great  probability 
that  a  resort  to  taxation  will  be  necessary  if  the  five-cent  fare 
is  to  be  preserved. 

With  the  tremendous  load  of  taxation  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  nation's  war  expenses  and  with  the  burden  of  in- 
dustrial readjustments  to  be  carried,  coupled  with  the  loss  of 
men  in  the  war  and  by  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  the  tax- 
payers are  in  no  mood  to  show  eagerness  for  taking  up  the 
burden  of  street  railway  operation  at  a  loss. 

Question  Must  Be  Settled  Now 

Private  ownership  and  operation  have  been  generally  favored 
as  matters  of  state  policy  in  this  country.  This  has  resulted 
partly  from  the  commanding  influence  of  the  private  interests 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  the  street  railways  for  profit, 
and  partly  from  the  characteristic  distrust  felt  by  rural  legis- 
lators with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  urban  communities  for 
self-government  and  for  conservative  management  of  public 
enterprises. 

A  grave  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  cities  are  unready  financially, 
politically  and  even  as  a  matter  of  legal  authority,  to  assume 
the  new  responsibilities  that  are  pressing  upon  them. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  must  decide  upon  a  street 
railway  policy.  We  can  no  longer  drift  along  rvith  the  idea 
that  an  essential  public  function  may  be  successfully  performed 
through  private  agencies.  The  underlying  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  profits  and  service,  as  the  controlling  motives  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  street  railways,  has  come  to 
the  surface.    We  can  no  longer  postpone  a  definite  choice. 

The  street  railway  companies  frankly  demand  to  be  reUeved 
of  the  burdens  of  special  taxation  and  franchise  obligations, 
and  to  have  "  the  lid  taken  off  "  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned. 
They  say  in  effect  that  the  street  railways,  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  by  private  companies,  must  be  operated  in 
the  interest  of  the  investors,  and  that  no  matter  what  reduc- 
tions in  traffic  and  consequent  reductions  in  the  value  of  the 
service  to  the  public  may  result,  the  companies  must  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  whatever  rates  may  be  necessary  to  pay,  in 
addition  to  operating  costs,  a  liberal  return  upon  a  liberal  in- 
vestment value,  based  upon  the  recognized  speculative  char- 
acter of  the  business. 

This  policy  clearly  strips  the  street  railway  of  its  character- 
istics as  a  public  utility.  It  leaves  it  as  a  mere  private  enter- 
prise occupying  the  public  streets  and  seeking,  through  the  ex- 
ploitation of  public  privileges,  to  save  existing  investors  from 
loss  and  to  induce  others  to  come  forward  with  the  hope  of 
speculative  profits. 

The  companies,  as  a  result  of  the  long  period  of  speculation 
and  exploitation,  are  in  most  cases  heavily  overcapitalized. 
The  companies'  program  of  continued  private  operation  pro- 
vides for  a  continuous  inflation  of  the  capital  account  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  return  to  make  new  in- 
vestors think  it  worth  while  to  take  a  chance  on  putting  in  good 
money  after  bad. 

This  program  suggested  by  the  companies  is  an  affront  to 
the  public  intelligence  of  the  nation.   In  fact,  the  street  railway 
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companies  have  gotten  themselves  into  a  position  where  they 
could  not  he  fair  to  the  public,  even  if  they  wanted  to  be. 

Now  that  the  conflict  between  profits  and  service  has  come  to 
a  head,  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  re- 
jecting profits  and  choosing  service. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  street  railways  are  in 
their  nature  a  public  function.  The  public  cannot  escape  the 
fvU  financial  and  other  responsibUities  inherent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  function.  What  is  needed  is  a  crystallization  of 
public  policy  to  meet  the  challenge  which  the  companies  have 
thrown  down. 

We  cannot  postpone  the  issue.  We  must  decide  now  for 
public  ownership  and  operation.  We  must  immediately  set 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  giving  this  vast  business  and  the 
enormous  investments  in  it  a  public  status. 

The  problem  first  in  magnitude,  first  in  importance  and  first 
m  order  of  solution,  is  the  determination  of  the  fair  value  of 
the  existing  investments,  which  the  cities,  in  justice  to  the  com- 
panies and  to  themselves,  can  afford  to  recognize  as  the  basis 
for  guaranteed  returns  and  ultimate  purchase. 

Any  effort  to  avoid  this  problem,  or  to  solve  other  problems 
first,  merely  confuses  the  issue  and  further  complicates  a  situ- 
ation whose  complexity  is  already  bafiling. 

No  sound  basis  for  the  future  of  the  street  railways,  either 
wnder  private  or  under  public  operation,  can  he  fovmd  unless 
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the  recognized  capital  value  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
terms.  TJie  unsound  but  apparently  irresistible  tendency  of 
private  ownership  to  swell,  and  swell,  and  swell,  the  capital  ac- 
count must  be  reversed. 

All  practicable  economies  in  operation,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  service  necessary  to  develop  traffic 
and  to  satisfy  the  public  needs,  must  be  made.  Relief  must 
be  given  from  aU  forms  of  special  taxation  and  from  contri- 
butions to  the  public  treasury  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
streets.  Rates  must  be  fixed  at  that  point  where  the  service 
rendered  by  the  street  railways  will  be  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Then,  if  there  are  deficits 
in  the  cost  of  operation  and  in  the  necessary  capital  charges, 
th^  must  be  made  up  out  of  taxes  or  other  public  revenues 

Regulation  by  state  commissions  has  broken  down,  both  as 
a  means  for  effectively  protecting  the  public  interest  and  as  a 
means  for  keeping  the  private  companies  on  their  feet  The 
service-at-cost  plan  puts  upon  the  public  authorities  regula- 
tory problems  not  less  difficult  than  the  problems  of  public 
operation.  ^ 

The  public  treasury  cannot  safely  guarantee  private  com- 
panies agamst  losses  in  the  operation  of  transit  lines  Every 
thing  points  to  the  necessity  for  the  prompt  and  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  street  raUway  into  a  publicly  owned  and  pub- 
licly managed  utility. 


-  INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

J  only  Mr.  Wilson  cJunts.    Mr.  LLu  al^ZealVthf real  sfZ^ZlTl"  "^l  '1  "-^"^^  ""-^ 

!  ia^oratle  an  im^ession  in  America,  and  UlU  o/ ^riSttn^'^^H^^^^  -  ™- 

AN  eminent  Frenchman  said  to  me  lately:  „mt       „k.  x  .  . 

"Yon  Americans  don't  appreciate  the  tremendous  ad     21  T  "'!"<^"'«'-"''.*        »'  tl>^"n  that  ever  has  anj  other 
vantages  you  have  in  the  ffct  that  fo^Z^^^Z^,    In  at^^fut"  "^^ 
the  apparatus  o,  monarchy.    Most^o,  Europe  is  1  Tn'rtnt:; 

America  they  think  of  as  a  government,  never  as  a  cSuntrv, 
a  people  or  a  democracy:  invariably  as  a  government,  and  the 
l^resident  and  Lansing  as  carrying  that  government  about  in 
their  pockets. 

"  Do  you  think  President  Wilson  would  approve  of  this?  " 
^  Do  you  think  we  could  get  to  the  President  with  that?" 

What  do  you  think  the  President  wiU  do  about  the  other?  " 
These  questions  are  fired  all  day  long  at  Americans.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  a  typical  European  ask  what  the  American 
people  thought  about  anything  or  desired  to  do  about  anything 
or  were  hkely  to  decide  about  anything. 

In  the  course  of  my  experience  in  Paris  I  met  many  dele- 
gations from  many  lands,  most  of  them,  (after  the  Australians 
had  spiUed  the  beans  about  the  South  Pacific  islands)  bent 
on  some  gentle  land-grabbing  expedition,  and  all  of  them  over- 
loaded with  questions  such  as  I  have  outlined  above.  And 
when  I  have  suggested  that  the  only  important  thing  was  what 
the  American  people  thought  about  the  matter,  the  idea  in- 
variably slipped  away  from  them.    Their  minds  could  no  more 


any  of  the  apparatus  of  monarchy.    Most  of  Europe  is  nu 
of  the  monarch  but  not  of  the  lumber  from  the  midst  of  which 
|,.  he  used  to  rule. 

r  "  I  mean  ceremonies,  titles,  patents  of  nobility,  place,  pre- 
cedence, court  etiquette,  flub-dub,  fol-de-rol  and,  above  all,  the 
habit  of  mind  that  grew  up  under  monarchical  conditions  To 

,  you  the  idea  of  plain  people  ruling  the  roost  in  a  plain  way 
seems  natural  and  any  other  arrangement  unnatural.  To 
Jiurope,  the  idea  that  all  decisions  should  be  made  by  a  few 
men  of  gifted  intellects  seems  natural  and  anything  else  un- 
natural.   It  is  a  great  difference,  but  Americans  do  not  seem 

.  .  to  know  it." 

|r  If  we  do  not  those  of  us  that  have  been  observing  the  Peace 
Conference  are  in  a  fair  way  to  find  out  about  it 
^  Paris  swarms  with  European  gentlemen,  of  various  persua- 
sions, that  have  all  kinds  of  things  they  want  the  United  States 
of  America  to  do  or  not  to  do,  that  the  world  may  be  saved 
and  the  confines  of  Scandihoovia  enlarged.  But  there  is  not 
one  of  them,— no  matter  whence  he  comes  nor  what  kind  of  a 
scheme  he  has,  no  matter  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  emi- 
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grasp  it  than  a  cat's  claws  can  grasp  polished  granite.  One 
could  see  them  struggling  in  vain  to  lay  hold  of  it,  groping 
about  in  honest,  painstaking  effort,  and  then  giving  it  up  and 
coining  back  to  the  old  question: 

"  What  do  vou  think  President  Wilson  will  do  about  BaUy- 
hoolia?  " 

The  general  European,  and  conspicuously  the  English,  idea 
of  democracy  is  that  the  ignorant  rabble  is  to  select  wise  and 
gifted  men  to  run  the  government  machine  and  then  the  rabble 
stands  aside  and  leaves  all  to  the  wisdom  of  the  elect.  We  have 
ao  occasion  to  boast  ourselves  unseemly  over  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  somewhat  different  view,  for  God  knows  our  own  faults 
are  bad  enough  to  cause  us  nothing  but  humility.  But  never- 
theless, being  fortunate  enough  to  have  no  left-over  apparatus 
of  monarchy,  the  people  with  us  do  occupy  a  place  very  differ- 
ent from  any  they  have  so  far  occupied  in  any  other  country. 

Britons  Have  Little  to  Say 

I  hope  it  will  not  seem  ungracious  or  in  the  least  critical  to 
give  a  specific  illustration.  Take  the  connection  between  the 
masses  of  the  British  people  and  the  British  delegation  at  the 
Conference.  It  is  of  the  slightest  because  there  is  no  precedent 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  We  think  the  delegation  will  do 
thus  and  so,  not  because  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  British 
people  but  because  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
British  governing  class,  men  like  Sir  George  Younger  and 
others  of  conspicuous  influence.  Of  course,  the  administration 
owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  secured  at  a  general  election.  But,  once 
being  in,  the  supposition  is  that  its  wisdom  is  competent  to 
decide  the  questions  that  may  come  before  it,  decide  them  on 
its  own  initiative  and  without  reference  to  the  pubHc  mind 
unless  the  question  be  great  enough  to  involve  the  chance  of  a 
parliamentary  election. 

Thio  is  a  very  large  difference  in  point  of  practice,  although 
it  is  so  often  overlooked.  The  views  of  the  governing  ele- 
tnent  and  the  views  of  the  public  may  often  be  far  apart.  Also, 
vha^  the  influential  element  does  before  the  footlights  and  what 
it  thinks  in  the  privacy  of  its  boudoir,  or  other  safe  place,  may 
be  stiU  farther  and  often  is. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
this  element  is  really  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
masses  of  the  British  people  support  it  with  conviction,  but  the 
real  governing  class  in  England  never  cared  for  the  idea,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plan,  as  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference was  practically  the  plan  drawn  up  by  General  Smuts 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

What  the  real  governing  class  wanted,  first  of  all,  was  to  get 
the  peace  terms  with  Germany  settled  on  the  good  old  basis 
of  the  victor's  ownership  of  the  spoils. 

It  wanted  to  have  Germany  punished  and  then  put  out  of 
business  as  a  commercial  factor.  Not  the  workers  of  Great 
Britain — I  think  there  is  little  appetite  for  revenge  among 
them — but  gentlemen  of  the  antique  school  of  governmental 
thought  of  whom  the  influential  element  is  composed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  and  revered  precepts  of  that  school,  the 
way  to  even  one  wrong  is  to  commit  another.  Besides,  there 
were  all  these  colonies !  Consequently,  at  a  time  when  aU  was 
supposed  to  be  going  well  with  the  League  of  Nations,  these 


Interests  were  deeply  incensed  with  Wilson  for  placing  his  pet 
sentimentalism  ahead  of  the  task  of  putting  Germany  out  of 
business. 

There  were  certain  reasons  why  these  Interests  ardently 
desired  not  to  offend  Wilson,  and  they  allowed  the  League  of 
Nations  to  have  the  first  place,  but  they  made  savage  comments 
the  while,  and  their  state  of  mind  was  faithfully  reflected  by  a 
certain  part  of  the  British  press. 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  have  the 
rest  of  it.  The  thing  about  wliich  the  invisible  government 
of  Great  Britain  was  most  desirous  to  conciliate  Wilson  was 
an  Anglo-American  alliance.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
American  unfamiliar  with  British  politics,  this  hectic  dream 
still  haunts  the  imagination  of  every  British  statesman  and  no 
earthly  power  can  dislodge  it  thence. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  divergence  between  the  American  and 
European  conceptions  of  democracy  becomes  most  poignantly 
clear.  To  teU  an  Englishman  that  such  an  alliance  depends 
wholly,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  upon  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  that  the  American  people  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  it  is  to  talk  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue.  To  his 
conception,  the  whole  matter  must  rest  with  Wilson.  If  Wilson 
is  for  such  an  alhance  it  is  as  good  as  made,  and  if  Wilson  op- 
poses it.  Good  night!  the  thing  is  hopeless. 

It  is  the  surviving  monarchical  instinct  again ;  also  monarchi- 
cal practice.    In  the  European  custom  such  alliances  are  con- 
cluded by  the  wise  ones,  to  whom  the  steering  of  the  government 
has  been  committed,  and  no  one  else  has  a  look-in.    In  the 
European  view,  again,  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  i 
have  nothing  more  to  say  about  any  treaty  of  alliance  between  I 
Great  Britain  and  America  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
had  to  say  about  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.    The  wise  ones  in  control  of  the  ship  thought  such  { 
a  treaty  advantageous  and  went  ahead  and  made  it.    What  is 
the  European  custom  and  view  must  necessarily  be  the  American 
custom  and  view.     "  It  isn't  done,  you  know."     Hence,  the 
whole  issue  is  with  Wilson. 

Anglo-American  Alliance 

Hence,  also,  we  must  placate  Wilson.  An  Anglo-American 
alliance  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  to  put  Germany 
out  of  business.  Such  an  alliance  might,  in  time,  attend  to 
the  kibosh  on  Germany  in  some  other  way  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  supreme  around  the  world, 
relieving  Great  Britain  of  the  slightest  uneasiness  about  her 
posses  ions.  The  war's  revelations  of  America's  strength  and 
potentialities  confirmed  the  hopeful  diagnosis  of  every  astute 
British  statesma  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  over- 
shadowing wealth  of  America,  its  resources  in  production  and 
its  reservoirs  of  man  power — let  these  stand  behind  Great 
Britain  and  farewell  to  the  nightmare  that  has  been  riding  the 
statesman-mind  aU  these  years. 

This  President  Wilson  is  an  amiable  man  but  obsessed  with 
his  weird  notion  about  a  League  of  Nations.  It  is  impossible 
anyway,  as  everybody  knows,  but  he  is  nevertheless  to  have 
his  way  about  it  because,  if  crossed,  he  might  be  against  the 
aUiance.    Therefore  do  not  cross  him. 

This  little  inside  glimpse  of  the  Conference,  as  it  really  is, 
explains  all  its  mysteries.    The  Australians  were  not  let  in  on 
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the  game  and  they  proceeded  to  start  no  end  of  trouble  by 
insisting  upon  loot.  The  concealed  influential  element  does  not 
trust  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Australian  premier,  and  has  no  relations 
with  him.  When  Australia  demanded  New  Guinea  for  her 
"safety"  the  Italian  imperialists  perceived  at  once  that  if 
Auslralia  was  entitled  to  New  Guinea,  Italy,  on  exactly  the 
same  ground,  was  entitled  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  doors  being 
thus  opened,  in  streamed  the  claimants  from  all  parts,  bearing 
maps  and  knives  with  which  to  cut  up  the  fat. 

After  which  the  air  was  filled  with  their  clamors  and  the 
business  of  the  Conference  halted. 

I  need  add  but  one  more  illuminating  fact.  It  is  that  the 
Balance  of  Power  speech  of  Clemenceau,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  started  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Wilson,  although 
it  never  did,  was  known,  approved,  and  even  suggested  in  Lon- 
don, long  before  it  was  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

London  thought  it  ought  to  be  made  but  did  not  dare  to  have 
the  idea  come  from  that  side  of  the  Channel.  It  might  imperil 
the  alliance. 

From  all  tliis  it  seems  to  be  reasonably  clear  that  the  French- 
man was  right  when  he  spoke  of  the  enormous  American  ad- 
vantage in  being  shut  off  and  done  with  the  monarchial  para- 
pheraalia  and  fossils.  Clumsy,  lumbering  and  spavined  as  our 
form  of  government  is,  we  have  yet  carried  the  essence  of 
democracy  miles  beyond  any  other  nation.    This  country,  at 


least,  can  make  no  alliance  with  any  other  except  with  the  free 
consent  of  the  American  people,  and  the  power  that  will  de- 
termine the  course  of  its  government  will  be  the  power  of  the 
conmnon  thought. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  in  certain  circles  of  the  United 
States  a  quaint  fad  to  the  effect  that  surviving  monarchy,  titles, 
nobility,  inherited  legislative  seats,  a  state  church,  an  iron 
bound  caste  system  and  other  appurtenances  of  feudalism  were 
in  no  way  inconsistent  witk  democracy  nor  injurious  to  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  every  separate  part,  fragment  and  section  of 
feudalism  is  so  much  poison  to  democracy.  No  country  that 
has  orders  of  nobility,  caste,  and  the  monarchical  system  can 
ever  be  democratic  in  a  pinch.  In  this  greatest  of  all  crises 
that  ever  came  upon  the  world,  that  fact  ought  to  be  clear 
enough.  It  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  mankind 
that  the  peace  now  being  established  should  be  on  democratic 
lines,  and  a  majority  of  the  governments  that  are  determining 
the  peace  are  not  essentially  democratic  and  have  not  yet 
erected  the  democratic  machine. 

Because  of  environment,  heredity  and  tradition  they  think 
that  all  decisions  must  rest  with  the  Wise  ones  appointed  to 
rule.    Behold  now  the  results  of  these  conditions. 

For  in  what  way  does  this  idea  vary  from  the  monarchical 
conception.?  At  a  time  when  the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  nothing 
but  straight  and  unadulterated  democracy? 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  "UNLOVELY  THING 

WE  CALL  MODERN  CAPITALISM" 

BY  REV.  JOHN   A.  RYAN,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Moral  Theology  and  Industrial  Ethics  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Th.  S'^r'^^V/'"  ^"^•'''^'^  ^^^""'^  says  about  anything  is  of  interest  to  everybody  and  of  importance  to  millions. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  America  recently  issued  a  vital  pronouncement  with  regard  to  reconstruction.  In  leev- 
ing  with  our  policy  of  printing  authoritative  aHicles,  we  asked  Dr.  Ryan,  as  one  of  the  high  spokesmen  of  L 
Church  to  interpret  this  document  for  our  readers.    He  has  done  so  in  the  following  article.  ^ 

NO  other  pronouncement  ever  made  by  a  religious  body  of  reconstruction."  They  restrict  themselves  to  a  considera- 
'°  r  !^  "".^  much  interest  as     tion  of  those  reforms  that  seem  to  be  both  desirable  and  at- 


O  other  pronouncement  ever  made  by  a  religious  bodj^ 
in  the  United  States  has  aroused  as  much  interest  as 
that  entitled,  "  Social  Reconstruction;  A  General  Re- 
view of  tJie  Problems  and  Survey  of  Remedies*",  issued  Feb- 
ruary 12,  by  the  four  Bishops  who  constitute  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council. 

The  Bishops  are:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon,  of  Rock- 
ford;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs  of  Toledo;  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Patrick  J.  Hayes,  who  has  since  been  appointed  Archbishop  of 
New  York;  and  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  RusseU  of  Charles- 
town. 

The  press  of  the  country,  both  secular  and  religious,  has 
given  the  program  a  generous  measure  of  publicity  and  edi- 
torial comment,  and  individuals  from  every  social  class  have 
recognized  it  as  a  document  of  unusual  significance. 

The  program  contains  two  main  parts,  the  first  presenting 
a  short  sketch  of  the  principal  reconstruction  proposals  pre- 
viously issued  by  various  agencies  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Umted  States,  while  the  second  sets  forth  the  Council's  own 
recommendations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  (p.  11)  the  Bishops 
disclaim  any  intention  "  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  scheme 
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tainable  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  "  a  few  general  princi- 
ples which  may  become  a  guide  to  more  distant  developments." 

First  among  the  particular  reforms  come  those  that  were 
either  put  into  operation  during  the  war,  or  that  relate  imme- 
diately to  problems  created  by  the  war.  The  industrial  re- 
placement of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  put  down  as  the  first  of 
these  problems.  One  of  the  ways  recommended  to  meet  it  is 
the  plan  of  Secretary  Lane  for  placing  the  returning  men  on 
farms.  The  benefits  of  a  properly  organized  colonization  en- 
terprise would  be  seen  not  only  in  the  employment  furnished 
the  men  themselves,  but  in  the  increase  of  farm  owners  and 
independent  farmers,  and  in  the  tendency  to  lower  food  costs. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  which  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good 
work  in  connecting  men  with  jobs,  and  in  adjusting  labor 
disputes,  should  be  improved  and  continued,  since  both  are 
sadly  needed  in  the  time  of  peace.  The  experience  in  public 
housing  obtained  during  the  war  should  likewise  be  utilized  by 
those  cities  that  are  confronted  with  congestion  and  the  other 
evils  resulting  from  insufficient  and  disgraceful  provisions  for 
sheltering  the  working  classes. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Bishops'  recommendations  on  these 
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four  subjects,  the  first  three  of  them  have,  at  least  temporarily, 
been  disregarded  by  the  responsible  authorities.  Congress 
failed  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  carrying  out  Secretary 
Lane's  colonization  scheme,  did  nothing  to  strengthen  and  make 
permanent  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  dehberately  refused  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Em- 
ployment Service. 

In  the  case  of  these  three  supremely  practical  and  urgent 
measures  for  industrial  and  social  welfare,  the  Church  has 
shown  itself  more  aHve,  more  solicitous,  and  more  realistic  than 
the  State.  Whether  the  municipalities  will  witliin  a  reasonable 
time  take  up  the  problem  of  housing,  remains  in  the  realm  of 
prophecy. 

Another  war-time  condition  considered  by  the  Bishops  is 
the  presence  of  great  nvmibers  of  women  in  what  had  been  for- 
merly men's  occupations.  These  women  "  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  suffer  any  greater  loss  or  inconvenience  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  "  in  yielding  back  these  positions  to  the  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors.  Three  general  principles  are  laid 
down :  First,  no  female  worker  should  "  continue  in  any  occu- 
pation that  is  harmful  to  health  or  morals  " ;  second,  women 
should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  same  work;  and, 
third,  "  the  proportion  of  women  in  industry  ought  to  be  kept 
within  the  smallest  practicable  limits." 

The  Bishops  evidently  believe  that  society  will  be  healthy  in 
proportion  as  social  conditions  enable  the  workers  to  marry. 
The  greater  the  number  of  families,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
number  of  women  who  will  feel  either  the  need  or  the  desire  of 
becoming  industrial  wage  earners. 

To  the  question  whether  the  war-time  rates  of  wages  should 
be  maintained,  the  program  gives  a  strong  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative. It  declares  that  the  number  of  workers  who  have  been 
getting  abnormally  high  wages  during  the  war  "  is  an  extremely 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  wage-earning  population,"  and 
that  the  great  majority  should  not  undergo  any  reductions  in 
their  remuneration,  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  aver- 
age increase  in  pay  has  not  been  greater  than  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  and,  second,  because  "  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  wage-earners  of  the  United  States,  both  men  and  women, 
were  not  receiving  living  wages  when  prices  began  to  rise  in 
1915." 

Wages  Too  Low  in  1914 

These  are  important  matters  of  fact  which  have  not  received 
sufficient  attention  in  most  of  the  discussions  concerning  a 
possible  reduction  in  the  general  wage  level.  Many  of  the 
editorial  writers  on  our  daily  papers  are  no  doubt  sincere  in 
assuming  that  they  are  very  liberal-minded  when  they  declare 
that  wages  should  not  go  down  until  the  cost  of  living  declines. 
They  make  the  fundamental  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  pre- 
war wage  scales  were  just  and  adequate.  The  Bishops  occupy 
no  such  false  position. 

Not  only  do  they  contend  for  the  fundamental  principle  that 
wages  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  afford  a  decent  livelihood 
to  all  workers,  but  they  declare  that  these  are  no  good  reasons 
why  rates  of  pay  should  be  lowered  even  if  the  majority  of 
workers  are  now  in  receipt  of  more  than  living  wages ;  for  the 
view  of  all  Catholic  authorities  is  that  a  mere  living  wage  is 
not  necessarily  full  justice,  but  only  the  minimum  of  justice. 


How  far  wages  may  properly  go  above  this  level  depends 
upon  many  economic  factors ;  but  the  Bishops  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  country's  industrial  resources  are  sufficient  to  provide 
"  more  than  a  living  wage  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
workers,"  and  that  a  theory  of  wages  which  would  keep  them 
all  down  to  the  ethical  minimum  is  unsound  both  in  morals  and 
in  economics.  Undoubtedly  tlie  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those 
who  take  the  opposite  view. 

The  last  economic  heritage  from  the  war  which  the  Bishops 
deal  with  is  the  greatly  enhanced  level  of  prices.  They  seem 
to  be  skeptical  concerning  the  value  of  government  price-fixing 
in  times  of  peace,  and  they  recognize  that,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  systematically  adopted.  In  their  opinion,  an 
adequate  enforcement  of  laws  against  monopolies  would  bring 
about  as  low  a  scale  of  prices  as  could  be  reached  through 
direct  legal  regulation.  And  they  suggest  that  where  extortion 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  ordinary  anti-trust  laws,  "  govern- 
ment competition  with  monopolistic  concerns  deserves  more 
serious  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received." 

For  Co-operative  Stores 

Nevertheless,  the  main  remedy  recommended  for  high  prices 
is  neither  government  regulation  nor  government  competition, 
but  cooperative  stores.  For  the  Bishops  recognize  that,  both 
in  M^ar  and  in  peace,  the  principal  cause  of  the  unnecessarily 
high  cost  of  living  is  wasteful  distribution  and  superfluous 
middlemen.  Hence  they  point  to  the  experimentally  proved 
efficacy  of  the  Rochdale  system  of  mercantile  establishments. 
These  are  owned  and  managed  by  the  consumers,  and  are  cap- 
able of  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  living  for  the  American 
consumer  as  they  have  already  done  for  the  British  consumer. 
Moreover,  the  Bishops  point  out  that  the  cooperative  store 
movement  can  give  the  worb'ng  classes  invaluable  training  in 
thrift,  business  methods,  altruism,  and  the  capacity  for  social 
action.  Cooperative  enterprise  by  the  people  themselves  is 
declared  to  be  greatly  superior  to  government  enterprise. 

Passing  from  war  measures  and  problems  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  protective  labor  and  social  legislation,  the  Bishops  ad- 
vocate the  following  reforms:  the  legal  minimum  wage;  social 
insurance;  public  health  inspection  in  all  schools;  municipal 
clinics;  labor  participation  in  industrial  management;  voca- 
tional training;  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor  by  taxing  it 
out  of  existence,  as  since  provided  in  the  new  federal  revenue 
law. 

Most  of  these  proposals  have  long  been  recognized  by  com- 
petent social  students  as  necessary  elements  in  that  minimum 
of  economic  well  being  which  is  necessary  for  right  individual 
and  social  life.  They  were  contained,  either  specifically  or  in 
principle,  in  the  Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  Labor  issued 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1891 ;  in  the  "  Platform  of  Minimums  " 
published  by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion at  Cleveland  in  1902;  and  in  the  Reconstruction  Program 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  in  1918. 

They  are  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  rather  defi- 
nite level  of  working  and  living  conditions  below  which  no  wage 
earner  should  be  compelled  to  descend.  They  leave  untouched 
the  larger  question  of  complete  and  ultimate  industrial  and 
social  justice,  and  merely  specify  that  irreducible  minimum 
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of  welfare  that  should  be  accorded  to  every  worker  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

They  are  justified  not  only  by  the  great  Christian  principle 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  and  sacredness  of  the  human  person  as 
such,  but  also  by  the  great  fact  of  social  experience  that  no 
community  can  afford  to  permit  any  section  of  its  population 
to  descend  below  this  ethical  level. 

Certain  observations  are  made  in  the  Bishops'  discussion  of 
the  legal  minimum  wage  and  of  social  insurance  wliich  are  not 
always  found  in  the  writings  of  the  advocates  of  these  meas- 
ures. The  minimum  wage  laws  should  enforce  a  family  living 
wage  for  all  adult  males,  as  well  as  an  individual  living  wage 
for  all  adult  females,  and  the  legal  minimum  should  ultimately 
be  high  enough  to  enable  the  worker  to  insure  himself  and 
family  against  all  future  contingencies. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Bishops  that  the  work- 
ers should  be  in  a  position  to  provide  insurance  for  themselves 
through  the  method  of  saving.  Undoubtedly  this  would  be 
more  conducive  to  thrift,  self  reliance  and  economy  than  any 
scheme  of  State  insurance. 

However,  the  Bishops  recognize  that  a  general  level  of  wages 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  will  not  be  immediately  attained, 
even  through  minimum  wage  laws ;  hence  they  are  in  favor  of 
social  insurance  against  illness,  invalidity,  unemployment,  and 
old  age.  And  they  maintain  that  the  insurance  fund  should 
be  drawn,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  the  industry  in  which  a 
man  works,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  law  should  not 
"  tend  to  separate  the  workers  into  a  distinct  and  dependent 
class,  nor  offend  against  domestic  privacy,  nor  threaten  indi- 
vidual self-reliance  or  self-respect." 

The  Bishops  declare  that  they  cannot  "  entii*ely  neglect  the 
question  of  ultimate  aims  and  a  systematic  program."  Private 
ownership  of  capital  seems  to  them  likely  to  last  a  very  long 
time,  but  it  needs,  they  confess,  "  considerable  modifications 
and  improvement."  Socialism  they  reject  as  at  once  improb- 
able and  undesirable. 

The  main  modifications  needed  in  the  present  system  are 
those  which  would  remove  its  main  defects.  These  are  declared 
to  be  inefficiency  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  com- 
modities; insufficient  incomes  for  the  great  majority  of  wage 
earners ;  and  "  excessively  large  incomes  for  a  small  minority 
of  privileged  capitalists." 

Workers  Part-Owners 

Of  these  the  first  would  be  largely  remedied  by  the  reforms 
advocated  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  will  not  be  wholly 
abolished  until  the  majorit}'  of  the  wage  earners  become  also 
owners  of  some  of  the  instruments  of  production  tlirough  co- 
operative societies  and  co-partnership. 

This  is  the  practical  alternative  to  Socialism  which  the 
Bishops  put  forward;  for  they  insist  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  greater  and  more  efficient  production,  but 
also  to  counteract  the  danger  of  social  revolution.  They  seem 
to  assume  that  the  present  divorce  between  the  owners  and 
the  users  of  the  tools  of  industry  cannot  survive  as  a  perma- 
nent arrangement. 

The  second  great  evil,  insufficient  incomes,  can  be  removed 
only  by  the  provision  of  more  income,  and  the  particular  means 
recommended  are  the  legal  minimum  wage,  and  all  the  other 
reforms  already  set  forth  in  detail. 


For  the  evil  of  excessive  gains  by  a  small  minority  of  privi- 
leged capitalists  the  main  remedies  proposed  are  adequate  anti- 
monopoly  laws,  the  restriction  of  such  public  service  monopo- 
lies as  remain  under  private  operation  to  a  "  fair  or  average 
return  on  their  actual  investment,"  and  "  heavy  taxation  of 
incomes,  excess  profits,  and  inheritances."  But  the  principle 
is  laid  down  that  the  exceptionally  efficient  business  man  who 
shares  the  profits  of  his  efficiency  with  the  consumer  has  a 
right  to  "  something  more  than  the  average  rate  of  return." 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  program,  ws  are  told  that 
no  measures  of  reform  will  prove  effective  without  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  both  the  laborer  and  the  capitahst.  The  former 
must  become  converted  to  the  principle  that  he  owes  an 
honest  day's  work  in  return  for  a  fair  wage,  and  the  latter 
must  come  to  realize  that  wealth  is  stewardship,  and  that  he 
has  no  "  moral  right  to  interest  until  his  employees  have 
obtained  at  least  living  wages." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  reception  ac- 
corded this  reconstruction  program  has  been  the  rather  fre- 
quent comment  that  it  is  something  new  and  almost  revolution- 
ary in  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  seem  to  assume  that  be- 
cause the  Church  opposes  Socialism,  she  must  uphold  all  the 
evils  of  capitalism.  The  fact  is  that  she  is  against  Socialism 
for  the  same  reason  that  she  is  in  favor  of  social  reform, 
namely,  for  the  sake  of  genuine  human  welfare. 

Were  those  who  express  surprise  at  the  contents  of  the 
Bishops'  Program  (and  they  are  not  all  non-Catholics)  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditional  social  principles  of  the  Church, 
they  would  realize  that  this  program  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  those  principles  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live. 

They  would  know  that,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Gasquet, 
the  traditional  basis  of  property  as  taught  by  the  CathoHc 
Church  is  not  individualism  but  Christian  collectivism ;  that  all 
the  laws  and  institutions  fostered  by  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation  tended  towards  a  wide  diffusion  of  ownership 
among  the  masses;  that  the  Church  is  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  unlovely  thing  that  we  call  modern 
capitalism ;  and  that  few  indictments  of  the  abuses  of  capital- 
ism have  been  more  severe  than  that  written  by  Pope  Leo  Xlil 
in  1891. 

In  the  light  of  Catholic  social  tradition,  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  Bishops  are  radical  only  in  the  sense  that  every 
thoroughgoing  adaptation  of  old  principles  to  new  conditions 
must  exhibit  a  certain  radicalism  of  method. 


CONVERTED  SALOONS 

TT  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  management  of  at  least 
1  one  large  brewery,  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  come  to  re- 
alize that  the  elimination  of  the  saloon  will  enable  the  people  to 
buy  and  pay  for  more  food.  Those  interested  in  this  brewery 
have  undertaken  to  convert  the  quarters  occupied  by  their 
saloons  into  grocery  stores,  to  be  known  as  "thrift  stores," 
They  have  already  established  fifteen,  and  it  is  reported  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  set  up  fifteen  more  within  the  near 
future.  That  this  plan  is  a  wise  one  is  amply  borne  out  by  the 
experiences  of  many  conamunities  that  already  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  prohibition. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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CALL  SENT  OUT  FOR  A  CONFERENCE,   PERHAPS  TO 

FORM  A  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY 

BY  J.  A.  H.  HOPKINS 

Former  State  Chairman  for  New  Jersey  of  the  Progressive  Party 

More  and  more  are  men  and  loomen  coming  to  believe  that  no  existing  political  party  meets  their  require- 
ment of  what  a  political  party  should  be.  In  the  opinion  of  such  persons,  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Repub- 
lican party  gives  promise  that  it  will  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  and  justly  with  the  enormous  problems  that  are 
upon  us.  Here  is  a  movement  begun  by  an  important  group,  representing  chiefly  the  East,  that  may  result  in  a 
new  party. 


THE  Committee  of  Forty-Eight,  with  headquarters  at  15 
East  40th  Street,  New  York,  and  138  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  call  for  a  conference  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  following  distinct  purposes : 

Pirst — To  organize  a  conference  of  Americans  interested  in 
a  thoroughgoing  program  of  fundamental  reconstruction. 

Second — To  present  to  such  a  conference  a  tentative  plat- 
form dealing  with  political,  social,  industrial,  and  international 
reconstruction. 

Third — To  discuss  the  possibility  of 
a — Forming  a  political  party. 

b — Forming  a  coalition  with  other  political  parties. 

c — Creating  an  organization  to  translate  liberal  convic- 
tion into  political  action. 

d — Accepting  such  other  analagous  suggestions  as  are 
presented  by  delegates  to  the  conference. 

This  appeal  is  particularly  addressed  to  men  and  women 
who  are  desirous  of  organizing  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism 
among  those  who  are  neither  farmers  nor  labor  union  mem- 
bers, but  who,  deep  in  their  consciousness,  realize  that  the  far- 
mer and  the  laboring  man  know  what  they  require  and  that  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  our  country  depend  upon  a  recognition 
of  these  demands.  The  present  crisis  in  the  life  of  our  nation 
demands  the  expression  of  American  intelligence. 

For  many  years  America,  lulled  into  a  sense  of  forced  secur- 
ity by  an  apparent  prosperity  which  has  been  capitalized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few,  has  drifted  carelessly  along  indifferent 
to,  and  unobservant  of,  the  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ments which  have  brought  about  a  new  era. 

Both  Parties  Bankrupt 

For  many  years  the  dominant  political  parties,  intent  upon 
their  own  profit,  have  greedily  grasped  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  this  situation  and  have  developed  a  minority  auto- 
cratic control  against  which  the  feeble  protests  of  labor  and 
of  the  scattered  remnants  of  our  liberal  thought  have  flung 
themselves  in  vain. 

At  such  a  time  the  accredited  leaders  of  the  two  dominant 
political  parties  have  uttered  no  word  adequate  to  the  present 
situation.  As  the  New  York  World  has  said,  "  These  two  par- 
ties are  politically  bankrupt." 

But  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  realizing  after  many  fruit- 
less efforts  the  impossibility  of  solving  their  economic  prob- 
lems through  political  parties  which  had  no  conception  of  the 
economic  situation,  organized  politically  and  swept  aside  the 
political  machines  that  stood  in  the  path  of  a  program  that 
would  guarantee  a  living  to  the  farmer  and  food  to  the  con- 


sumer. Almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  this  movement 
spread  to  ten  or  twelve  states. 

Labor,  realizing  the  impotency  of  individually  functioning 
through  political  organizations  which,  despite  their  assurances, 
never  represented  the  demands  of  labor  and  persistently  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  labor  representatives  into  our  legislative 
halls,  organized  its  own  pohtical  machinery.  State  after  state 
fell  into  hne  under  a  practical  pledge  that  they  would  never 
again  vote  a  Republican  or  Democatic  ticket.  Candidates  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  labor  and  enthused  with  the  just  demands  of 
labor,  entered  the  lists. 

The  Conference  Call 

Outside  of  these  groups  lies  another.  And  it  is  to  this  group 
that  the  call  of  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  is  addressed. 
This  call,  signed  by  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministerSj 
educators,  writers,  economists  and  industrial  experts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  reads  as  follows : 

America  has  reached  a  turning  point  in  her  history.  The 
time  has  come  for  all  free  minds  to  meet  in  concerted  effort  to 
face  and  shape  the  crisis. 

Despite  America's  splendid  success  in  a  war  waged  against 
foreign  autocracy,  our  country  is  menaced  by  the  growing 
power  of  an  autocratic  and  reactionary  minority  at  liome.  We 
stand  in  danger  of  losing  many  of  the  liberties  and  advances 
won  in  the  course  of  our  national  development.  There  is  grave 
likelihood  of  our  being  left  stagnant  and  backward  in  a  world 
that,  for  the  most  part,  is  vigorously  reorganizing  its  economic 
and  political  life. 

Centralization  and  autocracy  are  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
organization  of  government,  in  the  control  of  credit,  and  in 
the  determination  of  public  opinion.  The  very  classes  whose 
labors  in  factory  and  field  are  the  basis  and  substance  of  our 
economic  power,  find  no  effective  political  medium  through 
which  to  express  their  economic  demand,  but  by  deceptive  di- 
versions of  our  party-system  are  denied  their  proper 
representation  in  the  law-making  bodies  of  the  nation. 

Criticism,  competent  or  not,  is  discouraged;  periodicals  are 
suppressed  with  hardly  a  pretense  of  adequate  hearing ;  public 
assemblies  meeting  under  constitutional  guarantees  are  dis- 
persed by  official  force  or  by  mob  violence  bred  of  official 
intolerance;  our  women  are  subjected  to  unwarranted  delays 
in  their  campaign  for  the  fulfilment  of  democracy;  agricultural 
and  labor  organizers  and  political  heretics  are  not  only  sup- 
pressed but  are  in  many  cases  sent  to  penitentiaries  for  terms 
whose  unprecedented  severity  would  surprise  even  the  fallen 
despots  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  armaments,  the  otgies  of  profiteering, 
the  extravagancies  of  administration,  the  expense  of  innumer- 
able agencies  of  suppression  combined  with  lack  of  any 
intelligent  and  far-sighted  budget  system,  swell  the  public 
debt,  devouring  loans  and  revenues  before  they  can  be  collected, 
and  sending  prices  always  beyond  the  reach  of  fifteen  million 
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families  whose  physical  and  intellectual  well-being  are  the 
final  test  of  our  collective  development  and  survival. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  America,  protected  by  its  vestige  of 
geographical  seclusion,  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  Europe. 
Europe  too  has  had  its  reactionary  ruling  minorities,  its  indus- 
trial autocrats,  its  financial  oligarchies,  its  massive  armaments, 
its  hated  conscription,  its  corrupt  and  futile  politics,  its  sup- 
pression of  dissent,  its  judicial  f rightfulness,  its  bursting 
budgets,  its  toilers  broken  in  body  and  bitter  of  soul.  And 
Europe  has  revolution. 

Is  this  what  Americans  want.^    We  do  not  tliink  so. 

We  believe  that  there  is  intelligence  enough  in  this  country, 
if  it  will  but  come  together,  to  catch  control  of  the  current  of 
things  and  co-operate  directively  with  the  inevitable  forces  of 
human  growth.  To  Reaction  and  Revolution  we  oppose  Re- 
construction ;  not  as  a  catchword  and  pretense,  but  as  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  find  some  new  adjustment  of  the  changing  powers 
that  constitute  society. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  these  readjustments  demand  a  new 
political  alignment,  that  the  old  parties  are  determined  to 
withhold  that  which  the  American  people  are  determined  to 
have.  Day  by  day  men  come  to  see  more  clearly  that  these 
organizations  have  lost  that  spirit  to  serve  the  people  which 
was  embodied  once  in  Jefferson  and  at  another  time  in  Lincoln; 
that  shell  has  hardened  and  stifled  the  growth  within. 

With  exceptions  lost  among  the  instances,  the  politicians 
whom  we  have  elected  have  misrepresented  our  desires  and 
laughed  at  our  hopes ;  they  have  opposed  with  cynical  accord 
all  that  we  have  set  our  hearts  on  as  vital  to  the  renovation  of 
American  life.  There  are  times  when,  by  the  vigor  of  a  per- 
sonality, the  old  mechanism  soon  overcomes  the  man,  pushes 
him  aside  and  undoes  his  little  work.  America  cannot  grow 
much  more  in  these  old  skins. 

Rather  must  reconstruction  derive  its  impetus  and  direction 
from  the  political  organization  of  the  manual  and  mental 
workers  of  the  country.  The  future  belongs,  not  to  the  in- 
heritors and  manipulators  of  great  wealth,  but  to  the  men  and 
women  who  live  by  their  work  of  hand  or  brain  and  know  by 
hard  experience  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  common  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  to  summon 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  the  leaders  of  its  liberal  thought 
and  its  forward-looking  citizens,  to  meet  in  conference.  We 
hope  that  out  of  this  assemblage  of  hitherto  scattered  forces 
of  Americanism  will  come  a  flexible  statement  of  principles 
and  methods  that  will  permit  effective  co-operation  with 
organized  labor  and  agricultural  workers  in  the  task  of  social 
reconstruction. 

People's  Opportunity  is  Now 

So  we  send  out  this  call.  It  is  not  such  an  opportunity  as 
comes  every  day.  The  world  is  fluid  now,  and  responds 
readily  to  every  moulding  force;  but  let  it  find  a  form  and  it 
will  congeal  again  into  resistance  and  immobility.  All  minds 
are  awake  today  as  seldom  before,  all  hearts  are  astir  with 
hopes  and  open  to  large  purposes;  but  these  minds  will  shrivel 
once  more  into  their  grooves,  these  hopes  will  lose  their  glow, 
if  we  miss  the  chance  to  organize  the  liberal  intelligence  of 
America  into  coherent  voice  and  form.  It  may  be  the  final 
opportunity  of  our  generation. 

Already  the  responses  from  North,  South,  East  and  West 
have  indicated  that  the  long  awaited  note  has  been  struck  and 
that  a  hoped-for  opportunity  is  at  hand.  The  conference  will 
probably  be  held  in  Chicago  in  June  or  July. 

America  stands  today  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  are 
not  immune  from  the  stupidity  and  blindness  of  governmental 
administration  which  has  brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of  revo- 
lution. Russia,  Germany,  and  Hungary  have  already  suc- 
cumbed. France  and  Italy  are  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
abyss.    The  future  of  England  depends  upon  the  ability  of  its 


ruling  class  to  comprehend  and  recognize  the  demands  of  labor. 

Are  we  to  console  ourselves  with  the  comfortable  but  fatal 
fallacy  that  what  has  happened  abroad  cannot  happen  to  us? 
Or  have  we  the  vision  to  realize  that  unless  we  face  the  situation 
as  it  is  and  solve  it  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
human  welfare,  America,  too,  will  slip  over  the  brink.? 

Revolution  or  Reconstruction.''  Wliich  do  we  want.?  If  we 
wish  to  avoid  revolution,  some  form  of  new  political  activity, 
alive  with  the  necessities  of  our  people,  is  inevitable.  Some 
alignment  of  the  forces  of  labor,  agriculture,  and  liberal 
thought,  working  in  harmony  and  cooperating  intelligently, 
must  be  focused  upon  these  problems. 

A  program  of  reconstruction  adequate  to  this  situation  is 
now  being  prepared  for  submission  to  the  conference,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  these  problems. 

Among  the  many  who  have  enthusiastically  endorsed  thia 
proposition,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Robert  C.  Benchley  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Bird  Columbiana,  Ala. 

Robert  W.  Bruere  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Cochran  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lincoln    Colcord  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Estus  H.  Coller  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Herbert  Croly  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Otto  Cullman  Chicago,  111. 

William  P.  Everts  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  C.  Finley  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman...  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Percy  Stickney  Grant  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Adams  Grout  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  .  D.  Halbert  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Prof.  Ellen  Hayes  Wellesley,  Mass. 

John  H.  Hill  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  F.  Hoffman  New  Port  Richey,  Fla. 

John  Haynes  Holmes  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Hooker  Chicago,  111. 

J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  Morristown,  N.  J, 

Mary  H.  Ingham  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morton  L.  Johnson  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Kallen  Boston,  Mass. 

Prop.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette  .  Granville,  Ohio 

Prof.  Robert  D.  Leigh  Portland,  Oregon. 

Robert  Morris  Lovett  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dudley  Field  Malone  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Allen    McCurdy  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hiram    Moderwell  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  Nasmyth  Boston,  Mass. 

Albert  Jay  Nock  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mary    Pattison  Colonia,  N.  J. 

Amos    Pinchot  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ruth   Robinson  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Gilbert  E.  Roe  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Porter  E,  Sargent  Boston,  Mass. 

George  Schilling  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Schlesinger  Ohio  State  University 

Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch.  .New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

John  F.  Sinclair  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harry  A.  Slattery  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  A.  Smith  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Western   Starr  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  N.  Stokes  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oedway  Tead  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  D.  Thompson  Chicago,  111. 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams.  .  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  H.  Willock  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  M.  Winston  Chicago,  111. 

Judge  Arthur  G.  Wray  York,  Neb. 

Prof.  Charles  Zueblin  Boston,  Mass.  t 
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Religion  Being  Re-Moulded  By  The 
Influence  of  Women 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN 

Author  of  "Women  and  Economics,"  Etc. 

EVEN  before  the  war — and  that  seems  in  another  age — 
religion  was  changing  with  increasing  speed. 

The  war  fell  upon  it,  shook  it  to  its  venerable 
foundations,  joggled  it  out  of  some  people's  minds  altogether, 
and  started  a  general  stock-taking  and  housecleaning. 
A  flock  of  new  books  about  religion  appeared. 
Even  H.  G.  Wells  "  got  religion,"  or  had  it  for  a  little  while 
anyway. 

The  soldiers  developed  a  pretty  good  religion  of  their  own, 
modified,  as  all  religions  are,  by  their  work. 

As  they  were  making  "  the  supreme  sacrifice,"  quite  in  the 
way  of  business,  they  held  that  a  man  who  died  for  others  was 
automatically  "  saved." 

They  qaoted  from  Scripture  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this — that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 

And  they  laid  down  theirs  cheerfully,  for  strangers,  foreign- 
ers, for  the  world. 

Thoughtful  priests  and  ministers  are  writing  earnest  articles 
on  this  change  in  religion. 

Some  harp  on  the  old  scheme  of  "  A  united  church  "  as  the 
cure-all. 

Have  we  no  historic  memory.'' 

It  is  only  a  few  centuries  back  that  we  had  "  a  united 
church,"  so  united  that  it  burned  people  alive  who  dared  to 
start  different  views. 

Our  country,  founded  in  great  measure  for  religious  free- 
dom, should  be  slow  in  harking  back  to  that  old  notion. 

Then  there  is  the  steady  pressure  to  make  the  church  more 
practical,  to  have  it  connect  more  directly  with  common  life. 

The  trouble  with  this  movement  is  that  it  presently  runs 
up  against  doctrine,  and  does  not  agree  with  it. 

Religion  is  as  old  and  deeply  established  as  anything  in  the 
human  mind. 

To  change  it,  really,  we  have  to  change  its  roots. 

The  reason  there  has  been  such  a  genuine  broadening  and 
enlivening  of  our  modern  religious  practice  is  because  of  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  growth  of  the  modem  mind. 

Thought  Roused  By  Crises 

But  there  is  a  deeper,  more  important  change  going  on, 
which  strikes  at  those  deep  roots  and  alters  them. 

When  the  human  race  began  to  tliink  it  had  a  very  good  time. 

It  had  the  machinery  to  think  with,  and  was  not  hampered 
by  inconvenient  knowledge. 

The  riotous  growth  of  ideas  in  the  early  mind  is  most 
enviable. 

We  know  nothing  like  it  except  in  childhood. 

The  first  stir  of  thought  was  of  course  roused  by  the  crises 
of  life.  The  ordinary  habitual  actions,  learned  in  infancy  and 
soon  becoming  little  more  than  instincts,  were  not  thought 
about,  any  more  than  we  think  about  our  absurd  habit  of  using 
only  one  hand  when  we  have  two,  equally  able. 


Primitive  man  was  a  hunter.  If  he  had  a  still  earlier  vege- 
tarian period  we  may  safely  assume  that  he  did  little  thinking 
then.    The  grazing  animals  do  not  shine  intellectually. 

But  the  hunter  has  to  think ;  he  needs  to  in  his  business. 

And  the  thing  he  thinks  about  is  Death. 

He  is  always  trying  to  kill  something. 

Also,  something  is  very  likely  trying  to  kill  him. 

Being  killed,  however,  is  not  promptly  instructive. 

The  lesson  conveyed  is  lost  on  the  immediate  victim,  and  his 
companions  are  as  far  away  as  possible. 

But  killing  is  an  achievement  following  on  long  effort. 

Here  was  man,  with  his  growing  brain,  using  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  discover,  pursue,  and  generally  circumvent 
some  creature,  and  the  crowning  success  was  to  kill  it. 

He  killed  other  human  beings,  too,  whieh  was  still  more  diffi- 
cult and  stimulating. 

Phenomenon  of  Disappearing  Life 

Death  was  the  ever  present  glory,  or  terror,  of  his  days, 
and  especially  of  his  nights. 

He  had  to  think  about  it,  and  he  did. 

The  salient  point  in  all  this,  was  the  phenomenon  of  disap- 
pearing life.  Here  was  the  creature,  very  much  alive  and 
running  away.   Here  it  was  dead,  quite  still,  no  good  any  more. 

Wliat  had  happened  to  it? 

Where  did  it  go? 

That  was  the  great  question  of  the  early  mind. 

They  asked  it  as  a  child  asks,  "  Where  does  the  candle  flame 
go  when  you  blow  it  out " 

Therefore  we  find  that  the  great  religions  of  old  time  are 
built  on  Death. 

It  is  marvelous,  to  us  today,  to  see  this  intense  preoccupa- 
tion with  Death. 

Here  was  all  Life  around  us,  with  its  million  incidents  and 
interests,  completely  ignored  in  our  passionate  concern  as  to 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  us  after  we  were  dead. 

We  have  fixed  our  minds  upon  that  point,  with  vast  and 
glittering  hopes  of  eternal  reward,  with  horrible  fears  of  eter- 
nal punishment,  with  ceaseless  anxiety  and  violent  conflict  of 
doctrine. 

As  to  this  life  with  its  unescapable  duties,  it  was  at  best 
merely  a  practice  time  for  the  really  important  period  after 
we  were  dead. 

Buddhism  is  so  absolutely  of  this  mind  that  all  the  visible 
world  and  its  doings  means  but  "  the  wheel  of  change." 

Life  is  but  a  thing  to  be  gotten  through  with,  in  successive 
installments,  the  purpose  all  beyond. 

That  speculative  untrammeled  early  mind  was  soon  im- 
pressed with  the  patent  fact  that  people  acted  in  ways  not  to 
be  explained  by  any  theory  of  personal  advantage. 

One  set  of  thinkers  devised  the  idea  of  The  Devil  to  account 
for  such  behavior. 

Then  our  natural  sense  of  justice  urged  the  further  arrange- 
ment of  an  eternity  after  we  were  dead,  in  which  we  were  to 
be  blessed  or  damned  according  to  our  behavior  while  living. 

Another  school  of  thought,  instead  of  a  Devil,  postulated 
Fate  as  the  cause  of  our  unreasonable  and  disadvantageous 
acts. 

But  the  same  innate  sense  of  justice,  to  explain  this  apparent 
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cruelty,  arefuUy  premised  an  eternity  before  we  were  born, 
during  which,  in  other  forms,  we  had  done  things  which  war- 
ranted our  present  condition. 

Under  neither  theory  was  any  serious  attention  paid  to  the 
business  of  living. 

So  far  as  ethics  has  been  attached  to  religion,  it  was  neces- 
sarily applied  to  life,  but  under  the  influence  of  this  preoccu- 
pation with  death,  ethical  values  were  heavily  misplaced. 

Our  general  views  and  beliefs  in  most  religions,  our  under- 
standing of  ethics  and  the  application  of  it,  are  distorted  and 
weakened  by  this  basic  error  of  centering  our  thought  on  death. 

The  great  change  now  coming  to  the  world,  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  lines  of  thought  and  action,  is  due  to  the  increasing 
power  of  women  in  human  relationship. 

The  life  of  primitive  women  was  comparatively  peaceful. 

While  the  men  hunted  they  worked. 

Their  work  was  not  exciting.  It  had  but  mild  crises,  merely 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  what  they  had  undertaken. 

But  the  recognized  importance  of  women's  lives  in  those 
times  was  not  on  account  of  their  lowly  labors,  but  was  due  to 
their  specialty  as  Life  Makers. 

The  one  great  crisis  of  the  woman  was,  not  Death,  but  Birth. 

They  were  killed  often  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  as  we  have 
already  seen,  being  killed  is  not  a  mental  stimulant. 

One  must  remain  alive  to  think. 

The  woman  best  valued  was  most  carefully  kept  alive,  as 
the  mother  of  children. 

In  her  mental  life  the  supreme  moment  is  when  she  sees 
before  her  a  new-made  person,  something  which  was  not  there 
before. 

To  the  man,  viewing  his  kill,  the  wonder  was :  "Where  has  it 
gone?  "    The  life  had  gone  out  of  it,  which  was  there  before. 

To  the  woman,  viewing  her  new  baby,  the  wonder  was  not 
where  it  had  come  from — in  her  practical,  savage  way,  she 
knew  that. 

Phenomenon  of  Appearing  Life 

No,  her  mind  was  stirred  with  questions  about  what  she 
should  do  with  it,  for  it,  to  it. 
Life  had  happened,  not  death. 

Life  was  young  and  helpless.   It  called  for  care,  love,  service. 

We  have  seen  in  a  partial,  grudging  sort  of  way,  that  most 
of  the  "  practical  virtues  "  begin  at  home,  and  for  the  most 
part  we  have  been  content  to  leave  them  there. 

But  today,  as  women  emerge  from  their  long  seclusion  and 
make  their  influence  felt  in  the  whole  field  of  human  concerns, 
that  influence  is  remoulding  religion  from  its  earliest  base. 

Think  now  of  the  efi"ect  of  this  view  of  humanity  in  place 
of  the  old  one. 

The  old  one  says :  "  You  are  going  to  be  dead — then  what 
will  happen  to  you?  " 

The  new  one  says  "  You  are  alive.  You  will  grow.  You 
need  love  and  service.    What  can  I  do  to  help  you." 

The  main  difference  is  the  focussing  on  Life  instead  of  on 
Death. 

With  this,  and  equally  important,  is  the  recognition  that 
life  is  not  a  finished  product,  but  starts  incomplete  and  has 
to  grow. 

With  this,  again,  is  the  infinitely  valuable  attitude  toward 


life  of  assisting  the  growth  by  providing  right  conditions  for  it. 

Patience  with  weakness  and  blunders,  comfort  for  injuries 
and  mistakes,  the  ever-present  hope  of  future  improvement — 
all  this  is  part  of  the  mother's  special  place  as  Life  Maker. 

Owing  to  our  long  misuse  of  women,  our  contempt  for  the 
very  qualities  we  found  indispensable  at  home,  we  have  never 
recognized  the  social  value  of  these  qualities. 

Now  try  to  forecast  a  little  the  effect  of  this  essentially 
feminine  influence  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  religion. 

In  every  differing  faith  we  shall  see  and  honor  those  teach- 
ings and  practices  which  tend  to  improve  humanity. 

That  main  purpose — the  improvement  of  humanity — will 
be  the  measuring  rod. 

New  Ethical  Values  Coming 

We  shall  reconstruct  our  ethical  values  to  an  extent  difficult 
to  estimate,  honoring,  rewarding,  punishing,  on  quite  other 
grounds  than  those  used  at  present. 

With  the  new  and  splendid  vision  of  a  young  growing 
humanity — a  rising  humanity,  not  a  fallen  one — we  can  face 
our  problems  with  a  good  heart. 

Again  we  say :  "  Here  are  people.  They  have  just  come. 
They  are  visibly  imperfect,  visibly  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, visibly  certain  to  make  mistakes,  but  they  will  grow. 
What  can  we  do  best  to  help  them  grow?  " 

See  how  this  base  will  change  our  thought  on  economic  prob- 
lems— economics  which  men  have  seen  as  merely  a  field  of 
conflict,  but  which  to  the  women  is  simply  the  business  of  taking 
care  of  people. 

See  how  it  affects  our  ideas  of  education  which  men  have 
made  a  dreary,  laborious  process  of  acquiring  special  informa- 
tion, but  which,  to  the  mother,  covers  every  kind  of  action, 
especially  what  we  call  "  teaching  the  child  how  to  behave." 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  claim  that  all  mothers  are  divinely 
gifted,  nor  that  women  are  superior  to  men  in  human 
attainments. 

The  point  is  merely  in  their  different  base  of  thought. 

When  it  has  fully  reached  our  religious  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices we  shall  see  at  last  the  whole  huge  moral  force  of  humanity 
deflected  from  its  preoccupation  with  the  eternal  past  and 
the  eternal  future,  and  turned  like  a  great  river  ou'  upon  the 
eternal  present. 

A  religion  of  hope  resting  on  facts. 

A  religion  of  love,  absolutely  natural. 

A  religion  of  seirice,  not  merely  for  the  sick,  afflicted,  and 
in  prison,  but  for  aU  the  people,  all  the  time. 

A  religion  which  shall  so  treat  humanity,  through  simple 
and  possible  changes  of  condition,  as  to  help  people  be  good, 
and  work  with  God  and  nature  toward  an  orderly  and  happy 
world. 


TWO  GOOD  BOOKS 

The  British  Revolution  and  American  Democracy,  by  Nor- 
man Angell.  Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York,  319 
pages;  price  $1.50;  postage  10  cents  extra. 

Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe,  by  Elisha  M.  Fried- 
man. Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York; 
price,  $2.50 ;  postage  10  cents  extra. 
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BUYING  OF  GREAT  SITES  FOR  ARMY  TRAINING  CAMPS 
DOESN'T  LOOK  LIKE  DISARMAMENT 

BY  JOHN  SNURE 


IS  the  United  States  headed  toward  disarmament  or  isn't  it? 
Few  facts  could  have  raised  this  query  more  pointedly 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons  than  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Crowell,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  buy,  not  only  the  sites  of  the  great 
army  cantonments,  but  the  sites  of  military  activities  at  a  num- 
ber of  other  places. 

Probably  we  shall  hear  much  of  this  decision  of  the  War 
Department,  apropos  of  cantonment  sites,  when  the  House  and 
Senate,  in  the  extra  session,  fall  to  speaking  their  minds  about 
it.  It  may  be  set  down  as  one  more  of  the  transactions  of  the 
War  Department  which  has  not  endeared  that  department  to 
Congress  and  has  caused  it  to  be  raked  with  a  fire  of  fault- 
finding from  the  Capitol  through  much  of  the  war  period. 

One  legislative  morning  last  January,  when  the  Senate  was 
in  the  midst  of  its  routine  business.  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho 
arose  and  called  the  attention  of  liis  colleagues  to  reports  in  the 
newspapers  that  Secretary  of  War  Baker  had  decided  to  pur- 
chase the  sites  of  the  different  cantonments.  Senator  Borah 
asked  whether  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriations committee,  had  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Martin  solemnly  and  emphatically  indicated  that  the 
War  Department  was  not  to  purchase  the  sites,  and  said  that 
while  it  had  power  in  war  time  to  make  the  purchases,  it  would 
be  the  grossest  abuse  of  authority  to  buy  them  now  that  war 
had  ended. 

Senator  Borah  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being  reassured 
by  Senator  Martin  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  would 
be  consulted  before  the  taking  of  further  steps. 

It  became  apparent  in  a  short  time,  however,  that  the  War 
Department  desired  to  purchase  the  cantonment  sites,  as  weU 
as  various  other  tracts  of  land  used  during  the  war  for  military 
purposes.  Department  officials  went  before  the  House  and 
Senate  military  committees  and  also  before  the  House  appro- 
priations committee,  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  canton- 
ment sites,  said  it  would  pay  the  government  to  obtain  them 
by  purch-  ;e  rather  than  to  continue  to  lease  them,  and,  in  effect, 
sought  the  approval  of  the  committees  to  the  transaction. 

Committee  Refused  Sanction 

Secretary  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  and  other 
officials  took  the  position  that  the  War  Department  had  the 
money  appropriated  and  the  authority  granted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  sites.  To  the  committees,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
officials  purposed  to  obtain  some  sort  of  sanction  from  com- 
mittee sources  and  then  go  ahead  and  buy  the  land.  The 
committees  kept  silent,  virtually  holding  that  the  responsibility 
was  up  to  the  War  Department. 

As  one  army  official  expressed  it,  "  The  Department  tried  to 
*  pass  the  buck  '  to  Congress  and  Congress  passed  it  back  to  the 
Department."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  committees  had  no  real 
authority  to  say  whether  the  purchases  should  be  made  or 
should  not  be  made.  Congress  itself  could  have  exercised  the 
power  to  repeal  the  appropriations  which  the  Department 
contemplated  using. 


Until  well  after  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4,  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  the  cantonment  sites  hung  fire.  In  view  of 
the  criticism  evoked  from  members  of  House  and  Senate  when 
the  purchases  were  first  broached,  it  was  not  generally  beheved 
the  sites  would  be  ordered  taken  over. 

The  Department  did  go  ahead,  while  Congress  was  sitting, 
to  complete  the  purchases  of  land  for  permanent  artillery  train- 
ing fields  at  West  Point,  Ky.,  and  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Also  it 
proceeded,  after  a  brief  period  of  hearings  on  the  subject  before 
the  Senate  military  committee,  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  field  for  rifle  practice  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  the 
government  buying  the  land.  These  three  fields,  it  was  made 
plain,  were  intended  to  be  permanent  establishments  of  the 
army  and  were  to  be  considered  in  a  different  category  from 
the  cantonment  sites. 

Thirteen  Sites  Bought 

Then,  on  March  20,  it  was  announced  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  it  had  decided  to  purchase  the  sites  of  thirteen  army 
cantonments  and  thirteen  balloon  and  flying  fields.  The  ar- 
tillery training  fields — Camp  Bragg  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and 
Camp  Knox  at  West  Point,  Ky., — the  Department  said,  were 
to  be  bought,  although  these  two,  as  well  as  Camp  Benning, 
Columbus,  Georgia,  had  in  fact  been  the  subjects  of  earlier 
announcements.  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Crowell  made  the 
announcement.  He  said,  about  $15,000,000  would  be  involved 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  wait  on  action  by  Congress 
as  the  Department  had  the  necessary  funds. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  the  time  that  twenty-seven 
camps,  chiefly  national  guard  camps,  and  fifteen  aviation  fields 
were  to  be  abandoned.  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  and  Camp 
Lewis  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  the  government  owns 
the  land,  are,  of  course,  to  be  retained.  Camp  Travis,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  the  government  owned  considerable  land, 
is  also  to  be  retained,  as  well  as  certain  others  where  the  govern- 
ment owns  the  land  and  which  are  to  be  used  for  special  pur- 
poses. 

The  great  national  army  cantonments  to  be  purchased,  with 
the  acreage  and  the  prices  of  sites  are: 

Camp                          Acres  Cost 

Custer,  Michigan                   9,139  $  625,000 

Devens,  Massachusetts  11,000  300,000 

Dix,  New  Jersey                   6,848  675,000 

Dodge,  Iowa  5,209  950,000 

Gordon,  Georgia                    4,672  425,000 

Grant,  Illinois                      5,654  1,400,000 

Jackson,  South  Carolina.  .  .11,548  625,000 

Lee,  Virginia                         9,240  415,000 

Meade,  Maryland                   9,349  350,000 

Pike,  Arkansas   10,000  400,000 

Sherman,  Ohio  1 1 ,802  1 ,1 50,000 

Taylor,  Kentucky                  3,488  375,000 

Upton,  New  York  15,198  1,000,000 
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^      This  is  a  total  of  $8,690,000  for  the  purchase  of  canton- 

F  ment  sites.   This  does  not  include :  Camp  Knox  at  West  Point, 

'  Ky.,  where  40,000  acres  are  being  purchased  for  $2,500,000; 
Camp  Bragg  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  where  115,000 
acres  are  being  purchased  for  $1,500,000;  or  Camp  Benning 
at  Columbus,  Georgia,  where  98,000  acres  are  being  purchased 

I    for  approximately  $2,500,000. 

The  balloon  and  aviation  fields  purchased  include  Arcadian 
Balloon  School,  Calif.,  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  Dorr  Field,  Fla., 
Carlstrom  Field,  Fla.,  Scott  Field,  EL,  Chanute  Field,  lU., 
Elhngton  Field,  Texas,  Kelly  Field,  No.  2,  Texas,  March  Field, 
CaHf.,  Mather  Field,  Calif.,  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  Park  Field, 
Term.,  and  Souther  Field,  Ga. 

The  cost  of  these  fields  is  comparatively  low  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate is  about  $1,250,000.  They  are  smaU  in  comparison 
with  the  cantonment  sites. 

With  the  purchases  of  sites  completed  at  the  cantonments, 
the  anny  will  have  thirty  great  training  camps,  including  the 
sixteen  original  cantonments  at  which  the  national  army  was 

\  trained,  and  others  previously  owned  and  retained,  and  nineteen 
aviation  centers.    The  government  has  expended  for  construc- 

'  tion  at  the  thirteen  cantonments,  the  sites  of  which  are  to  be 
purchased  about  $160,000,000.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
Camp  Bragg  was  $9,500,000 ;  of  Camp  Knox  $16,000,000 ;  and 
of  Camp  Benning  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  about  $12,500,000, 

!  if  the  cost  of  certain  materials  brought  from  other  camps  to 
Benning  be  included.  Approximately  $280,000,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  camp  or  cantonment  sites  to  be  purchased  and 

I  those  owned  and  retained.  The  total  expenditures  on  the  nine- 
teen flying  and  balloon  fields  just  mentioned  represent  about 
$30,000,000. 

Mr.  Crowell's  Explanation 

While  Secretary  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary  CroweU,  and 
other  officials  made  statements  to  committees  about  the  pur- 
chase of  the  cantonment  sites,  when  the  move  was  proposed  last 
winter,  Mr.  Crowell  gave  the  most  detailed  exposition  of  the 
subject.  Before  the  House  appropriations  committee  he  said, 
in  effect,  that  the  cantonments  would  be  required  for  the  period 
of  demobilization;  that  the  only  terms  as  to  leasing  were  to 
lease  them  for  three  years  from  next  July  1 ;  that  the  total  net 
rental  for  the  three-year  period  was  $1,256,500;  that  the  dam- 
ages to  the  lands  would  be  $2,933,000 ;  that  the  damages  to  im- 
provements on  the  lands  would  be  $1,254!,000.  Rental  and 
damages  for  the  three-year  period,  he  said,  would  amount  to 
$5,443,500.  As  they  could  be  purchased  for  about  $9,000,000 
he  calculated  the  government  would  be  ahead  by  buying  the 
properties.  He  estimated  the  government's  direct  profit  at 
$2,500,000. 

Mr.  CroweU  believed  the  land  could  later  be  sold  as  suburban 
tracts  after  being  laid  out  in  lots. 

Mr.  Crowell  insists  that  the  purchases  are  "  a  purely  busi- 
ness proposition."  He  denies  that  either  universal  military 
training  or  any  other  proposed  permanent  military  policy  is 
involved. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  viewpoint  of  the  War  Department 
officials,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  purchases  are  looked  at  askance  in 
many  quarters  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  universal  military  training  or  any 
form  of  training  of  a  reserve  force  for  the  army  on  a  great 


scale  see  in  the  government  purchase  of  these  sites  a  long  step 
toward  either  universal  training  or  sometliing  closely  approach- 
ing it.  They  cannot  reconcile  the  purchases  of  so  many  great 
training  camp  sites  with  the  idea  of  either  immediate  disarm- 
ament or  progressive  disarmament. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  who  are  exponents  of  the  idea 
of  universal  training  do  not  conceal  their  satisfaction  over  the 
purchases.  They  are  getting  ready,  when  the  time  comes  to  fix 
a  permanent  military  policy,  to  present  this  argument:  The 
government  has  built  up  vast  camps  and  cantonments ;  it  owns 
the  sites ;  in  these  camps  and  cantonments  it  has  practically  aU 
the  facilities  needful  for  the  training  of  the  young  men  of  the 
nation  when  they  arrive  at  19  years  or  whatever  age  may  be 
fixed  by  Congress. 

*'No  Intention  to  Disarm,"  Says  Borah 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  purchases  is  that  the  prices 
paid  for  land  are  in  some  cases  excessive.  That,  of  course, 
wiU  remain  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  cliief  critcisms  are  for 
other  reasons. 

Representative  Good,  the  new  chairman  of  the  House  appro- 
priations committee,  long  a  member  of  that  body,  before  the 
announcement  of  the  purchases,  said: 

"  If  the  War  Department  makes  the  proposed  purchases  it 
wiU  only  be  by  a  stretch  of  its  authority.  Congress  did  pro- 
vide money  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  war  time. 
But  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  purchases  should  be  made 
in  time  of  peace.  The  War  Department  will  do  weU  to  wait 
until  Congress  deals  further  with  tliis  matter.  As  a  real  estate 
proposition,  the  proposed  investment  is  foolish." 

Mr.  Good,  like  Senator  Martin,  did  not  believe  the  purchases 
would  be  made.    After  they  were  announced,  he  said : 

"  The  Department  unquestionably  has  stretched  its  au- 
thority and  done  something  Congress  did  not  intend.  Of 
course,  it  is  now  too  late  for  Congress  to  remedy  the  matter." 

He  added  that  it  was  simply  one  more  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  departments  seemed  determined  to  work  their  will  with 
public  funds,  and  not  that  of  Congress. 

Senator  Borah,  criticising  the  purchases  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  unwarranted  and  not  in  accord  with  the  purposes 
of  Congress,  sees  in  the  buying  of  the  sites  mentioned  evidence 
that  disarmament  is  not  contemplated.  No  matter  what  may 
be  talked  in  Paris,  no  matter  what  is  said  about  disarmament  in 
connection  with  the  League  of  Nations,  Senator  Borah  holds 
the  buying  of  the  sites  controverts  such  talk. 

"  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  intention  to  disarm,"  said 
Senator  Borah.    "  There  is  no  move  to  disarm." 

As  further  evidence  of  that,  he  pointed  to  the  bill  for  a  great 
American  navy  and  the  plans  for  an  army  of  a  half-million 
men. 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  restrictions  Congress  puts  about  ap- 
propriations are  disregarded  or  flouted  all  too  frequently  by 
the  departments,"  said  Senator  Borah.  "  I  hope  and  believe, 
however,  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand  and  that  Congress  from  now 
on  will  put  its  foot  down  and  insist  on  a  strict  observance 
of  its  appropriation  acts." 

One  of  the  facts  brought  out  as  to  the  purchase  of  some 
of  the  lands  for  military  purposes  is  that  it  has  been  done  out 
of  an  appropriation  for  "  barracks  and  quarters." 

The  judge  advocate  general  held  this  was  available  for  lands. 
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PLAN  TO  BRING  LAND  WITHIN  REACH  OF  THOSE  WHO 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  TILL  THE  SOIL 

BY  HOMER  REED 
Attorney  at  Law  and  Farm  Land  Expert,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  underlying  cause  of  both  injustice  and  unrest  in 
the  world  is  the  rising  barrier  that  lies  between  the 
people  and  their  natural  desire  to  get  to  the  land  to 
make  a  living.  High  lands  and  high  rents  push  young  farmers 
into  the  cities,  thus  making  the  urban  population  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  farm  population.  Correct  this  and  we  shall 
largely  eliminate  labor  troubles  and  Bolshevism. 

I  shall  here  lay  down  a  plan  by  which  tenant  farmers  may 
be  converted  into  occupying  owners.  Two  principles  are  in- 
volved. 

First,  an  occupying  owner  is  a  more  valuable  asset  to  a 
community  than  any  landlord  or  any  tenant.  Therefore,  to 
the  extent  of  a  reasonable  homestead  unit,  his  superior  value 
should  be  recognized  by  discriminative  taxation  in  his  favor. 

Second,  the  cause  of  there  being  so  few  occupying  owners, 
and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  tenants,  is  the  high 
price  of  land — a  speculative  value,  and  not  a  value  in  use. 
Therefore,  to  diminish  the  number  of  tenants,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  number  of  occupying  owners,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  price  of  land  by  destroying  its  speculative 
value.  How  shall  this  be  done?  By  discriminative  taxation  in 
favor  of  occupying  owners  of  moderate-sized  homesteads.  To 
accomplish  this  what  is  proposed 

Have  all  the  agricultural  lands  in  a  state  graded  into  classes 
according  to  fertility.  Suppose  it  Is  in  five  grades.  A  home- 
stead unit  of  the  best  grade  may  be  fixed  upon  as  a  basis  of 
taxation.  Suppose  it  is  decided  that  80  acres  of  the  highest 
grade  land  is  a  reasonable  homestead  unit.  In  the  2nd  grade, 
the  homestead  unit  would  be  larger,  say  120  acres;  in  the 
3rd  grade,  200  acres ;  in  the  4th  grade,  300  acres ;  and  the  5th 
grade  500  acres,  or  some  such  amounts.  These  homestead 
units  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  equal  productive  and 
money  value.  Let  them  be  assessed  at  a  fair  market  value. 
This  increased  tax  burden  on  rented  lands  will  tend  to  hold 
such  lands  down  to  a  value  in  actual  use,  and  tend  to  make 
mvestment  in  agricultural  land  for  non-occupying  investors 
unattractive,  and  will  throw  leased  lands  on  the  market  at 
value-in-use  prices. 

By  Discriminative  Taxation 

Now,  what  is  the  discriminative  system  of  taxation  proposed.? 

First,  that  the  land  of  the  occupying  owner  to  the  extent 
of  one  homestead  unit  should  be  assessed  at  one-half  market 
value.  If  he  owned  three  homestead  units,  the  land  he  occupies 
in  excess  of  one  homestead  unit  would  be  assessed  at  full  value, 
as  would  all  rented  and  unused  lands. 

A  provision  should  also  be  made  that  no  heir  nor  devisee 
could  take  more  than  one  homestead  unit,  by  descent  or  devise. 
All  agricultural  lands  in  excess  of  that  should  be  sold  by  the 
administrator  in  homestead  units,  not  more  than  one  unit  to 
one  person,  the  proceeds  of  course  to  go  to  the  heirs  or  devisees. 
This  would  break  up  all  large  landed  estates  already  accumu- 


lated, and  discourage  any  investor  from  buying  more  home- 
stead units  than  he  cared  to  leave  heirs  or  devisees. 

Fifty  years  of  this  system  would  convert  two-thirds  of  the 
tenant  farming  population  into  occupying  owners,  and  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 

There  is  no  hope  of  a  normal,  happy  and  intelligent  farm 
life  until  a  majority  of  farmers  are  occupying  owners  of  mod- 
erate homesteads,  and  this  cannot  be  reached  except  through 
discriminative  taxation  in  favor  of  such  owners.  Then  the 
prices  of  lands  will  be  their  actual  value  in  use  and  not  a 
monopoly  value  bolstered  up  by  large  holdings  in  the  hands  of 
wealthy,  non-occupying  speculators. 

This  should  be  supplemented  by  the  following  tax  reform: 

First,  charge  a  reasonable  royalty  tax  on  all  mines,  timber, 
oil,  and  other  forms  of  natural  wealth  not  produced  by  labor. 

Second,  exempt  all  evidences  of  debt  from  taxation,  except 
a  small  recording  fee,  so  that  the  farmer  would  not  be  afraid 
to  loan  money  to  his  neighbor.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  be  allowed  to  exempt  its  bonds  from 
taxation  than  that  the  mortgage  on  a  farm  or  cottage  should 
be  exempt,  so  that  the  borrower  may  get  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Third,  a  general  inheritance  tax. 

Fourth,  an  inheritance  tax  which  would  forfeit  to  the  state 
vast  estates  over  reasonable  amounts  named  in  bequests,  or 
which  heirs  might  take  by  descent. 

Fifth,  an  income  tax. 

Sixth,  exempt  all  personal  property  and  improvements  on 
agricultural  lands  from  taxation.  In  other  words,  do  not 
penalize  thrift. 

The  balance  of  tax  for  all  purposes  would  be  a  land  tax. 

Every  paternal  proposition  to  loan  money  to  tenants  to  buy 
farms  always  raises  the  price  of  land.  The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  act  has  raised  the  price  of  land,  and  put  the  tenant's 
chances  of  becoming  an  owner  one  step  further  off. 

Agricultural  land  belongs  by  nature  to  the  men  who  want 
to  till  it.  Most  legislative  expedients  are  "  how  to  pretend  to 
do  it,  but  not  to  do  it."  If  we  really  mean  what  we  say,  and 
want  to  see  agricultural  lands  generally  in  the  hands  of  occu- 
pying owners,  we  must  give  the  occupying  owner  a  tax  dis- 
crimination in  his  favor  to  prove  to  him  that  we  prefer  him 
to  a  resident  or  alien  landlord.  In  other  words,  destruction 
of  the  speculative  feature  of  agricultural  lands  by  discrimina- 
tive taxation  in  favor  of  occupying  owners  to  the  extent  of  a 
homestead  unit  is  the  only  solution.  This  remedy  is  one  step 
in  advance  of  Henry  George.  It  preserves  individualism  in 
farm  ownership  to  the  extent  of  a  homestead  imit,  which  was 
the  element  of  success  lacking  in  the  Henry  George  single  tax 
proposition. 

As  to  the  proposition  of  the  State  furnishing  money  to  buy 
lands  for  tenants,  to  be  paid  for  in  a  long  term  of  years,  will 
say  that  it  is  no  great  favor  to  sell  a  tenant  a  farm  at  twice 
its  value  in  use  and  hang  a  debt  for  double  its  value  around 
his  neck,  even  though  he  has  thirty  or  fifty  years  to  pay  it. 
That  is  the  way  they  do  in  Ireland. 
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What  Lawyers  Do  Not  Know  About 
The  History  of  The  i^aw 

BY  WALTER  CLARK 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
{From  an  address  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
the  court.) 

AMONG  the  many  excellencies  of  the  law  schools  in  this 
country  there  is  one  great  defect  which  has  been  cured 
in  but  few  of  them,  and  that  is  the  history  of  the  law 
is  not  taught.  Not  only  are  students,  as  a  rule,  and  therefore 
lawyers,  uninformed  as  to  the  development  of  our  state  law  so 
admirably  traced  by  Judge  Winston  in  his  address,  but  they 
are  misinformed  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  law 
in  England. 

From  the  charming  narrative  of  Blackstone,  students  have 
conceived  an  admiration  of  the  so-called  common  law,  which 
he  teUs  us  is  the  "  perfection  of  reason,"  whereas  though  it 
may  have  been  the  best  that  could  have  been  done  by  the  judges 
who  created  it  in  a  barbarous  age,  our  progress  consists  in 
changing  it  in  every  way  possible.  So  far  from  its  origin 
being  "  as  undiscoverable  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile,"  we  know 
that  it  was  simply  "  judge-made  law." 

In  our  training  as  lawyers  we  also  received  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  Magna  Carta,  wliich  was  a  reactionary  instru- 
ment exacted  by  the  barons  to  secure  their  local  and  personal 
privileges  (among  them  was  the  right  of  hanging  their  re- 
tamers  at  will)  against  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Courts  which  had  been  created  by  the  father  of  King 
John. 

Even  so  great  an  authority  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  stated  on  one  occasion  that  trial 
by  jury  was  guaranteed  by  Magna  Carta,  and  one  writer  has 
even  said  that  it  was  "  drawn  by  the  great  lawyers  of  Eng- 
land." * 

No  Lawyers  in  Eng:Iand  in  1215 

The  truth  is,  as  we  now  know,  that  when  Magna  Carta  was 
signed  in  1215  there  were  no  lawyers  in  England  of  any  kind, 
but  every  person  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  was  re- 
quired to  appear  in  his  own  behalf. 

It  was  twenty-one  years  later,  by  the  Statute  of  Merton 
in  1236,  that  authority  was  first  given  one  to  appear  in  court 
by  a  friend  or  agent  to  plead  for  him.  It  was  not  till  seventy- 
six  years  after  the  Magna  Carta  that  the  Statute  of  Edward  I. 
in  1291  gave  authority  for  lawyers  to  act  as  professional  agents 
for  litigants  or  defendants  and  authorized  forty  lawyers  to  be 
hcensed  for  all  England. 

The  judges  up  to  that  time  were  priests,  with  now  and  then 
a  kyman,  and  for  centuries  later  continued  to  be  mostly  such. 

There  was  no  law  school  in  England  by  which  lawyers  could 
be  educated  professionally  untU  1758,  nearly  five  centuries  and 
a  half  after  Magna  Carta,  when  a  briefless  barrister  who  had 
failed  at  the  bar  was  enabled  by  the  gift  of  a  layman  to  open 
the  first  law  school  in  England  at  Oxford.  His  lectures  have 
become  famous  as  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 


During  all  the  centuries  from  1291  till  then,  lawye  rs  had 
prepared  themselves  by  being  articled  as  clerks  to  practicing 
lawyers,  or  picking  up  such  crumbs  of  information  as  they 
could  by  attending  the  courts.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  not 
law  schools  but  voluntary  associations  of  law  students. 

As  to  trial  by  jury,  there  was  none  in  England  until  1351, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  after  Magna  Carta,  and  the 
first  juries  were  composed  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  to  find 
the  facts  by  reconciling  their  testimony.  Hence  juries  were  not 
at  first  always  composed  of  twelve  men,  nor  for  a  long  time  was 
unanimity  required.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  during 
all  the  centuries  from  the  Conquest  down  to  Blackstone's  day 
the  records  of  the  court  were  kept  in  dog  latin,  and  for  most 
of  that  time  the  opinions  of  the  judges  and  the  arguments  of 
counsel  were  in  Norman-French,  which  might  well  be  styled 
pigeon- English. 

To  add  to  the  uncertainty,  the  opinions  of  the  English 
judges,  with  rare  exceptions,  when  the  Court  entered  "curia 
vult  advisari,"  were  rendered  hot  foot,  at  the  hearing,  and 
there  were  no  reasons  given  in  writing.  The  reporters  until 
very  recently  were  never  official,  but  always  volunteers  and  sub- 
ject to  no  revision.  The  records  show  that  they  frequently 
misconceived  the  reasons  given  by  the  judges. 

The  result  is  that  many  reports  have  been  justly  charac- 
terized as  almost  valueless,  and  comparatively  few  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  at  all  accurate.  Reports  of  opinions  delivered 
orally,  at  the  close  of  the  argument,  and  in  Norman-French, 
taken  down  by  volunteer  and  often  incompetent  reporters,  were 
naturally  often  misconceptions  of  what  was  said  and  done. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  researches  of  Professor  Vino- 
gradoff  and  others  in  the  archives  of  the  courts  are  conclusive 
on  this  subject.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  when  all  the  elements 
of  uncertainty  are  considered.  No  wonder  that  with  the  mis- 
conceptions borne  in  on  the  profession  by  the  teaching  of  Coke 
and  Blackstone  our  courts  became  so  much  at  conflict  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  that  it  has  required  constitu- 
tional amendm.ents  and  so  many  statutes  to  make  the  necessary 
changes. 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE 

"PORMER  Congressman  Charies  C.  Dill,  of  the  state  of 
A  Washington,  has  begun  the  publication  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  a  monthly  publication  entitled  "  Let  The  People  Vote 
On  War."  The  office  of  publication  is  at  1311  G  street,  N.  W., 
and  the  subscription  price  of  the  magazine  is  a  dollar  a  year. 

The  idea  of  a  war-referendum,  upon  which  the  publication 
IS  based,  was  first  suggested  in  a  series  of  magazine  articles  in 
the  months  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  plan  was  worked  out  in 
a  book. 

Since  then,  the  idea  has  gone  round  the  world.  Senator 
Owen,  almost  annually,  has  Introduced  in  Congress  a  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a  war- 
referendum,  and  now  a  magazine  has  been  started  to  stand  ex- 
clusively for  this  idea. 
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Henry  Ford 

HENRY  FORD  is  perhaps  the  best  advertised 
and  the  best  known  man  in  the  world  who 
never  held  a  public  office.  Mail  a  letter  any- 
where to  "  Henry  Ford  "  and,  without  another  word 
on  the  envelope,  it  will  at  once  start  from  South  Af- 
rica, Japan,  or  wherever  it  may  be  posted,  for  Detroit. 

This  is  what  it  has  meant,  in  his  case,  to  master 
machinery.  As  a  Master  of  Production,  his  like  has 
never  been  seen  in  the  world.  The  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess might  be  said  to  lie  in  his  remarkable  ability  to 
take  short,  common  sense  cuts  to  achieve  desired  ends. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Ford  tells,  in  an  interview  with 
him  that  we  publish  in  this  issue,  how  he  has  bought 
small  water-power  sites  in  Michigan  and  established 
small  plants  for  the  making  of  automobile  and  tractor 
parts.  Farmers  go  into  these  plants  in  winter,  when 
they  have  little  else  to  do  and,  utilizing  water-power 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  make,  during  the 
winter,  enough  of  the  parts  to  last  the  Ford  factories 
a  year,  whereupon  the  little  plants  close  in  the  spring 
and  the  farmers  go  back  to  put  in  their  spring  crops. 

This  is  a  characteristic  Ford  "  stunt."  Good  for 
the  farmers  whose  time  would  otherwise  be  mostly 
wasted.  Good  for  the  public  because  the  utilization 
of  labor  and  power  that,  otherwise  would  have  gone 
to  waste  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.^  Good 
for  Mr.  Ford's  employees  because  economies  in  pro- 
duction accumulate  funds  with  which  to  pay  high 
wages.  Good  for  Mr.  Ford  because  economies  mean 
profits.  Anybody  could  have  done  it  but  nobody  did 
it.   Ford  had  to  come  along  first  and  show  the  way. 

We  had  a  curiosity,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  know  how 
much  a  man  who  knew  so  much  about  machinery 
knew  about  himself.  We  wondered  if  he  would  be 
able  to  analyze  the  connection  between  wealth  and 
happiness.  We  published,  in  the  February  number, 
an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the  restless  nature  of  man 
and  speculated  as  to  whether  great  wealth,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  public  services  performed,  really  brought 
a  satisfying  sense  of  happiness,  venturing,  meanwhile, 
the  opinion  that  neither  did  so. 

Reading  in  the  newspapers,  a  day  or  two  later,  that 
Mr.  Ford  was  in  Pasadena,  California,  almost  across 
the  street  from  Upton  Sinclair,  we  wired  Mr.  Sinclair 
a  request  that  he  interview  the  great  automobile  man 


on  the  subject  of  wealth  as  a  producer  of  happiness. 
We  print,  in  this  number,  Mr.  Sinclair's  article.  In 
a  way  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  interview 
with  a  man  worth  half  a  billion  that  was  ever  pub- 
lished. 

The  interview  is  illuminating  because  it  shows  how 
limited,  after  all,  is  the  scope  of  the  human  mind. 
Man  can  focus  his  thought  on  anything,  from  bugs  to 
balloons,  but  if  he  thinks  too  much  about  bugs,  he 
will  have  time  to  learn  very  little  about  balloons.  It 
is  fortunate  for  us  all  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  so  many 
persons  to  concentrate  upon  one  subject.  It  is  the  lop- 
sided men  who  move  the  world — the  men  who  are 
overloaded  with  information  and  ideas  upon  one  sub- 
ject. They  suffer  from  what  they  do  not  know,  but 
we  profit  from  what  they  do  know. 

We  very  much  admire  and  respect  Mr.  Ford — so 
much  so  that  we  should  wish  not  even  to  seem  harshly 
critical  of  his  views  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween wealth  and  happiness.  We  therefore  feel  that 
we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  we  comment  upon 
one  or  tw^o  of  his  statements. 

Mr.  Ford  says  he  is  very  happy— much  happier 
than  he  could  be  without  so  great  a  fortune— and  that 
money  makes  him  happy  because  it  enables  him  to 
carry  out  his  ideas. 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Ford  has  confused  happiness 
with  being  interested?    We  take  it  that  one  may  be 
tremendously  engrossed  in  what  he  is  doing  without 
being  happy  at  all.    Take,  for  instance.  President 
Wilson  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.    Or,  better 
still,  take  President  Wilson's  activities  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  American  participation  in  the  war.  If 
ever  a  man  "  carried  out  his  ideas,"  it  would  seem  as 
if  Mr.  Wilson  were  the  man.    But  can  one  imagine 
that  he  was  happy  during  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence?   He  was,  without  doubt,  tremendously  ener- 
gized by  the  task  at  hand,  and  tremendously  interested; 
too  much  so,  we  suspect,  to  consider  whether  he  was 
happy  or  unhappy.    It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wilson,  when 
President  of  Princeton  University,  and,  later,  when 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  used  to  come  up  to  New  York 
once  a  month,  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  a  lit- 
tle group  of  about  a  dozen  men.  These  occasions  gave 
him  no  opportunnity  to  "  carry  out  ideas."    We  car 
imagine  Mr.  Wilson,  at  such  times,  occasionally  in 
dulging  his  liking  for  the  quoting  of  limericks.  A' 
of  which,  we  should  say,  might  reasonably  be  classifie 
under  the  head  of  happiness.   But  not  the  Paris  Pea- 
Conference!  J 

We  believe  this  distinction  can  be  made  betweei 
being  interested  and  being  happy.  One  can  be  inter 
ested  when  with  those  for  whom  he  does  not  care,  o 
even  when  with  those  whom  he  dislikes.  Mr.  Fore 
for  instance,  is  interested  when  he  is  suing  newspaper 
that  he  dislikes  and  fighting  politicians  who  are  oi\ 
fensive  to  him.  But  can  one  be  happy  among  his  er 
giyiies — even  when  he  is  trouncing  them?  We  cannc 
imagine  such  a  thing. 

The  tragedy  of  the  rich  is  that  they  are  so  tn 
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mendously  stimulated  and  energized  by  their  business 
activities  that  they  seldom  know  whether  they  are 
happy  or  unhappy. 

The  tragedy  of  the  poor  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
suffering  that  poverty  imposes,  their  work  does  not 
interest  them.  How  can  it?  It  is  not  their  work.  It 
is  not  even  their  job.  They  can  be  discharged  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  If  the  business  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed grows  to  the  skies,  it  still  belongs  to  others. 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  very  good  arrangement — the 
rich  so  interested  in  their  activities  that  they  have  lit- 
tle or  no  time  to  think  of  happiness,  and  the  poor  so 
bored  by  their  activities  that  happiness,  while  at  work, 
is  unthinkable? 

Another  thought  comes  to  us  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Ford's  interview.  He  speaks,  as  well  he  may,  of 
the  importance  of  transportation,  meaning  thereby, 
the  carrying  of  goods  and  persons  from  place  to  place. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that,  with  his  magazine,  Mr. 
Ford  is  undertaking  a  kind  of  transportation  that  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  carrying  of  goods  and 
persons,  and  that  is  the  transportation  of  the  human 
mind.  One  of  Mr.  Ford's  automobiles  can  move  the 
biggest  man,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  move  the  human 
mind — to  make  it  go  forward,  day  by  day,  along  the 
road  of  truth.  If  it  were,  a  fraction  of  the  human 
race  would  not  be  so  rich  and  interested  that  it  has  no 
time  to  be  happy,  while  the  rest  is  so  bored  and  poor 
that  happiness  is  all  but  impossible. 

But  there  is  this  to  say  for  the  world  today — and 
it  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  that  ever  it  was  possible 
to  say  with  truth:  There  are  more  human  beings  to- 
day than  ever  there  were  before  who  are  searching 
their  minds  to  the  very  bottom  in  an  effort  to  discover 
how  to  make  this  earth  a  better  place  upon  which  to 
live. 

Something  great  and  good  should  come  out  of  so 
much  earnest  thinking. 


Wages  and  Living  Costs 

TXT'E  noted  with  approval,  last  month,  the  advanced 
position  taken  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Amer- 
ica with  regard  to  reconstruction  problems.  The  pro- 
nouncement of  the  church  seemed  to  us  of  so  much 
importance  that  we  asked  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Theology  and  Industrial  Ethics  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  write  an  article  about  it.  The  article  appears  in 
this  issue  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with  interest. 

Two  or  three  features  of  the  article  seem  worthy 
of  especial  consideration.  We  refer  first  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Church  that  "  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  wage-workers  of  the  United  States,  both  men  and 
women,  were  not  receiving  living  wages  when  prices 
began  to  rise  in  1915."  This  will  not  come  as  news  to 
the  wage-workers,  but  public  recognition  of  this  fact 
by  the  Catholic  Church  is  particularly  timely  at  this 
moment  when  efforts  are  making,  in  certain  circles,  to 
reduce  wages  to  the  pre-war  standard. 


We  are  also  glad  to  note  that  the  Church  is  not 
content  with  a  "  living  wage "  for  workers.  The 
Bishops  who  formulated  the  report  express  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  unsound  both  in  morals  and  in  eco- 
nomics "  to  pay  wages  that  leave  no  margin  over 
necessary  expenditure. 

Of  course  it  is  unsound.  A  rich  man  does  not  think 
he  is  enjoying  "  great  prosperity  "—nor  any  pros- 
perity at  all — when  he  is  accumulating  only  the  means 
of  a  bare  living,  even  if  he  be  living  at  the  rate  of  $50,- 
000  a  year  or  more.  When  a  rich  man  says  that  the 
country  is  enjoying  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  he 
means  that  he,  himself,  is  accumulating  much  more 
than  it  costs  him  to  live,  even  on  his  scale. 

Should  a  wage-worker  be  forbidden  to  hope  for 
any  real  prosperity?  Should  he  be  content  with 
merely  a  ^' full  dinner  pail?"  The  Catholic  Church 
answers  each  of  these  questions  in  the  negative,  and 
we  are  glad  that  it  does  so. 

We  are  not  so  enthusiastic  about  the  Church's  ad- 
vocacy of  co-operative  stores  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  We  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
ceive that  the  cost  of  living  was  particularly  important 
except  to  those  who  are  economically  the  weakest.  We 
have  always  believed  the  important  thing  was  whether 
there  was  a  margin  between  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living.  If  there  is  no  margin,  it  matters  not  to  the 
worker  whether  all  the  benefits  of  high  wages  are  ab- 
sorbed by  high  living-costs,  or  whether  all  the  advan- 
tage of  low  living-costs  are  absorbed  by  low  wages. 
The  worker,  in  any  event,  is  compelled  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

We  believe  Dr.  Ryan  himself  inferentially  sup- 
ports our  contention  in  his  own  article.  He  speaks 
of  what  co-operative  stores  have  done  abroad  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  true — they  have.  But  with 
what  result  to  the  workers?  The  co-operative  move- 
ment has  extended  far  in  Belgium,  where  living-costs, 
before  the  war,  were  low;  but  did  anyone  ever  hear 
of  an  American  workingman  who  emigrated  to  Bel- 
gium? Or  to  England,  where  co-operation  has  also 
reduced  the  cost  of  living? 

The  co-operative  movement  teaches  men  and 
women  to  co-operate  and,  in  that  sense,  we  believe  it 
to  be  of  great  value,  preparing  the  way,  as  it  does,  for 
the  ownership  and  control  of  great  industries  by  the 
people. 

As  an  emergency  measure  for  the  improvement  of 
conditions,  however,  we  see  nothing  for  which  to  hope 
from  co-operation.  We  believe  a  better  remedy  would 
be  arbitrarily  to  create  a  margin  between  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living  by  the  enactment  of  minimum  wage- 
laws,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  upon  the  other,  by  putting 
a  limit  beyond  which  commodities  may  not  be  sold. 

The  margin  is  the  thing  that  counts.  If  it  exists, 
the  worker  is  comfortable,  even  if  his  money-wages 
are  low.  If  it  does  not  exist,  the  worker  is  distressed, 
regardless  of  how  low  living-costs  may  be,  or  how 
high  wages  may  be. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  1896,  nearly  became  President  be- 
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cause  he  advocated  something  that  he  said  would  make 
prices  high  when  they  were  low.  Now,  wages,  wheat 
and  everything  else  are  higher  than  Mr.  Bryan, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  would  have  dared  even  to 
dream,  yet  times  are  no  better  than  they  were  then. 

The  trouble  is  that,  now  as  then,  there  is  no  margin 
between  income  and  necessary  expenditure.  This  is 
because  wages,  under  the  present  system  of  production 
for  private  profit,  tend  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  cost 
of  living.  There  is  always  a  larger  or  smaller  army 
of  unemployed,  due  to  the  inability  of  manufacturers 
to  find  a  profitable  market  for  all  the  goods  labor  could 
create,  and  the  unemployed  are  compelled  to  accept 
whatever  wages  will  enable  them  to  live. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  pending  such  time  as 
shall  elapse  until  the  government  shall  own  and  ad- 
minister the  nation's  chief  industries,  we  should  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  these  experiments  tried: 

First,  let  the  national  government  declare  that 
public  policy  requires  that  the  nation's  workers  should 
have  a  margin  between  income  and  necessary  expen- 
diture, and  determine  what  that  margin  should  be; 

Second,  take  say  one  hundred  commodities,  repre- 
senting the  necessities  of  life  and  use  the  average  price 
of  these  commodities  as  a  base-line  from  which  to 
figure  wages; 

Third,  let  the  government  compel  each  industry  to 
pay  wages  that  represent  both  the  cost  of  living  at 
present  prices  and  whatever  margin  over  the  cost  of 
living  might  be  determined  upon  as  necessary  to  good 
citienship  and  the  general  well-being; 

Fourth,  as  the  index-price  of  the  one  hundred  com- 
modities may  rise  or  fall,  let  wages  rise  or  fall  accord- 
ingly, thus  maintaining  a  uniform  margin  between 
income  and  necessary  expediture. 

What  is  more  important  than  that  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  do  the  work  of  America  should 
be  assured  of  comfortable  living  conditions?  How 
can  anyone  be  comfortable  when  he  can  barely  live? 

Bolshevism  and  America 

T  T  OW  to  put  down  Bolshevism  in  America  (it  is 
■tl  admitted  that  it  is  already  here)  becomes  more 
and  more  the  subject  of  discussion  in  newspapers  and 
among  individuals. 

All  sorts  of  remedies  are  suggested.  The  Mayor 
of  New  York  would  throw  everybody  into  jail  who, 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  denounces  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  New  York  World  will  have  none 
of  the  Mayor's  remedy,  declaring  that  foreigners  need 
not  be  feared,  and  that  it  is  the  American  Bolshevist 
leaders  who  must  be  met. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  Bolshevism," 
continues  the  World,  "  except  when  it  becomes  violent 
and  law-defying,  and  that  is  to  meet  propaganda  with 
progaganda.  .  .  .  Bolshevism  must  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is — a  very  definite,  well-worked-out  system 
of  class  government.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
democracy." 


We  agree  with  the  statement  that  Bolshevism  is 
not  democratic.  That  is  why  we  object  to  it.  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  statement  that  Bolshevism  is  open 
to  criticism  because  it  stands  for  class  government. 

What  kind  of  class  government  does  it  stand  for? 
Does  it  not  stand  for  working-class  government? 

What  does  working-class  government  mean?  Can 
it  mean  anything  else  than  that  only  those  who  do  use- 
ful labor  shall  take  part  in  the  government? 

What  is  the  objection  to  that?  Is  it  not  every- 
body's duty  to  produce  as  much  as  he  consumes?  If 
one  produces,  is  he  not  a  worker? 

If  one  will  not  produce,  should  he  not  be  penal- 
ized by  taking  away  from  him  his  citizenship?  Per- 
haps the  question  is  not  worth  arguing,  since  all  except 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  people  of  America  and 
the  people  of  the  world  are  producers  of  wealth,  in 
one  way  or  another.  As  a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  gained  by  taking  from 
non-producers  the  right  to  vote.  They  represent  a 
percentage  too  small  to  amount  to  anything.  Our 
social  ills  arise,  not  from  the  way  the  non-producers 
vote,  but  from  the  way  the  producers  cast  their  bal- 
lots. As  soon  as  the  producers  of  wealth  learn  how 
to  protect  their  interests  with  the  ballot,  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  worry  about  how  the  non-producers 
vote. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  strict  justice,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  one  who,  though  able  to  work,  re- 
fuses to  do  so,  should  be  permitted  to  vote.  Consum- 
ing without  producing  necessarily  involves  the  con- 
sumption of  what  others  have  produced.  Appropriat- 
ing the  goods  of  others — when  it  is  done  in  a  certain 
way — already  leads,  under  American  laws — not  only 
to  loss  of  citizenship,  but  to  loss  of  liberty.  The  Bol- 
shevist idea,  therefore,  while  of  no  practical  import- 
ance, is  not  wholly  without  precedent. 

There  is  another  weakness  to  the  suggestion  that 
Bolshevism  should  be  fought  because  it  stands  for 
class  government.  What  kind  of  government  have  we 
now?  Is  it  not  class  government?  If  it  isn't,  what 
is  it? 

A  workingman  is  not  prohibited  from  voting,  of 
course,  but  in  the  interest  of  which  class  does  the  gov- 
ernment chiefly  function?  Under  our  laws  and  courts, 
which  class  is  the  better  protected? 

There  are  several  tests  by  which  the  facts  may  be 
determined. 

Which  class  is  the  better  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are? 

Which  class  has  the  most  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are? 

In  which  class  is  there  a  movement  to  change  the 
existing  order? 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  an  organization  of  cap- 
italists who  cried  out  that,  under  existing  conditions 
they  could  not  live,  and  that  there  must  be  a  change? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  barring  taxes  upon  their  in- 
comes and  their  profits,  the  great  capitalists  have  noth- 
ing of  which  to  complain  about  this  government? 


Reconstruction 


Is  It  not  a  fact  that,  under  the  existing  order,  a 
great  part  of  the  working-class  is  and  long  has  been 
unable  to  live  decently  from  its  wages?  If  it  is  not  a 
fact,  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  stated  an 
untruth.  We  refer  to  the  Church's  recent  pronounce- 
ment with  regard  to  reconstruction,  an  article  about 
which  by  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  a  professor  in  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  appears  in  this  number. 

The  ugly  truth  is  that  there  is  too  much  congested 
wealth  and  too  much  poverty  in  America— too  many 
millionaires  and  multi-millionaires  and  too  many  who 
can  barely  live  from  their  labor.  These  facts  arise 
not  from  chance,  but  from  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  laws.  We  have  democratized  govern- 
ment, but  we  have  not  democratized  industry.  Until 
we  democratize  industry— until  the  great  industries 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  people  in  the  public 
interest,  instead  of  for  private  profit— existing  condi- 
tions will  continue.  So  long  as  existing  conditions 
continue,  Bolshevism  will  not  merely  remain  the  men- 
ace that  It  is,  but  it  will  grow.  Whoever  thinks  other- 
wise has  need  to  think  again. 

There  is  another  fact  that  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  criticism  of  Bolshevism  on  the 
ground  that  it  stands  for  government  by  the  working- 
class.  Into  which  class  is  it  easiest  to  qualify  in  order 
to  have  government  in  one's  interest— the  working 
class,  or  the  capitalist  class?  Anyone  can  become  t 
worker  by  going  to  work.  To  become  a  capitalist  re- 
quires that  one  accumulate  capital. 

Our  criticism  of  Bolshevism  is  based  not  upon  the 
fact  that  It  denies  a  part  in  government  to  those  who 
live  froni  the  toil  of  others,  but  that  it  seeks  to  impose 
Its  will  by  violence,  and  is,  furthermore,  fundament- 
ally undemocratic.  We  believe  that  if  it  were  deemed 
important  that  idle  Americans  should  be  prohibited 
from  voting  that  the  way  to  bring  about  this  reform 
would  be,  not  by  shooting  the  idlers,  but  by  enacting 
laws  denying  them  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  new  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Palmer,  has  the 
right  idea  of  it  He  confirms  the  right  of  Americans 
—a  right  as  old  as  the  nation  itself— to  wage  political 
campaigns  for  any  sort  of  governmental  change  that 
may  appeal  to  them.  ^ 

the  world  prevents  the  Bolshevists  of 
the  United  States  from  forming  a  political  party  com- 
mitted to  the  election  of  a  Congress  pledged  to  pro- 
pose the  substitution  of  the  Bolshevist  fo?m  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  American  form.  If  such  a  party  were 
in  existence,  nothing  could  prevent  the  American  peo- 
ple If  they  so  desired,  from  voting  for  its  candidates, 
and  If  a  majority  so  voted,  they  would  have  a  righ 
to  remodel  the  government.  If  a  minority,  havfng 
been  defeated  at  the  polls,  should  resist,  thZmajoritf 

will     R  '°       ^'^^^     ""^^^  effective\heir 

will.    But  the  American  people  will  never  stand— 

ZLT^  '°  .^^f  ^-fo"-  the  use  of  force  until  the 

ballot  has  been  tried. 

The  ballot  is  the  orderly  way. 


The  Debs  Case 


q^HE  time  has  come  to  stop  sending  men  and  women 
to  jail  because  of  opinions  about  the  war  ex- 
pressed during  the  war.  We  believe  it  was  a  mistake 
to  attempt  to  throttle  the  mere  expression  of  beliefs 
even  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  as  we  believe  it 
would  be  a  vastly  greater  mistake,  now  that  the  war 
IS  ended  to  imprison  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
war  and  said  so. 

Lloyd  George,  during  the  entire  progress  of  the 
Boer  War,  twenty  years  ago,  continuously  expressed 

tiTT-^^u  n  ^"''  "molested 
by  the  British  Government.  Here  in  America,  we 
have  always  felt  and  have  been  told  to  feel,  that  e^^erv- 
body  had  a  right,  freely  to  express  his  opinions  as  to 
any  and  every  act  of  the  government. 

This  right,  like  every  other  right,  should  be  con- 
strued reasonably,  and  should  not  be  abused  The 
right  to  criticise  the  government,  for  instance,  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  advocate  that  it  be  forcibly 
destroyed;  at  least,  it  does  not  unless  one  cares  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  try  to  start  a  rebellion  and,  in  the 
event  of  failure,  to  suffer  the  penalty  that  is  sometimes 
meted  out  to  unsuccessful  rebels. 

But  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  men  and 
women  convicted  under  the  Espionage  Act  ever  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  force  against  the  American  Govern- 
ment. They  said  merely  that  they  did  not  approve 
the  war.  We  believe  that,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
nip-and-tuck  fight  between  this  government  and  its 
enemies  they  should  have  stood  by  America  whether 
they  approved  the  war  or  not-that  they  should  have 
refrained  from  saying  anything  that  might  have  given 
Germany  hope  to  prolong  the  war  a  single  day 

We  believe  that  Victor  L.  Berger  in  particular,  in 
advocating  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  army 
from  Europe,  at  a  time  when  such  withdrawal  would 
have  meant  a  German  victory,  committed  a  wrong 
that  no  prison-sentence  could  wash  out.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  not  in  favor  of  trying  to  wash  it 
out  with  a  prison  sentence.    Mr.  Berger'1  immediate 

to"?lecrh-''?^'rJ  ^"^"^^      ^^-'  ^horti;  theTeaf'er 
o  elect  him  to  Congress.    Whatever  he  is  guilty  of 

tl^r  ^u^'\''^-  he  spoke  publicly 

and  they  thought  secretly  makes  no  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  acts.    On  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
u'VaJ^Z'  P^^^^^  ^side  from  M  Iwaukee  in 

which  Mr.  Berger  could  be  elected  to  anything  We 

tne  record  that  he  made  during  the  war 

shonM  '^^-T^^  American  people 

should  be  sufficient  punishment  for  his  acts-a^d  he 
only  adequate  punishment.  If  it  is  not  true-if  any 
considerable  part  of  the  American  people  approve 

fs  done '  Ru  t^T  ""^T'^  P^^^^P^'  ^ha^ 

IS  aone.   But  we  do  not  believe  it  is  true 

we  b^lieTlL?  ^^"gth  only  because 

we  believe  the  American  people  have  a  legitimate 
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grievance  against  him.  We  do  not  believe  they  have 
any  serious  grievance  against  Eugene  V.  Debs.  Debs, 
in  expressing  his  opposition  to  all  wars,  including  the 
war  then  in  progress,  did  only  what  Tolstoy  would 
undoubtedly  have  done  in  America  if  he  had  been 
alive  during  the  war  and  an  American  citizen. 

Debs  feels  as  intensely  about  war  as  John  Brown 
used  to  feel  about  slavery.  When  war  was  declared, 
he  forgot  everything  except  that  he  had  always  be- 
lieved war  was  wrong.  It  seemed  never  to  occur  to 
him  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  war — that  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  group  of  human  beings  on  this  continent 
should  or  should  not  be  placed  under  the  disadvan- 
tages that  a  German  victory  would  inevitably  have  im- 
posed. 

A  poetic,  temperamental,  idealistic  man,  he  said 
in  the  midst  of  war,  what  he  had  always  said  in  peace, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  all  wars,  which  of  course  in- 
cluded the  one  then  in  progress.  And,  when  he  came 
to  trial,  he  stood  his  ground.  He  did  not  say  he  had 
been  misquoted,  that  he  meant  something  else — not  a 
whine  or  whimper!  As  an  honest,  courageous  man, 
Debs  never  before  rose  to  such  a  height  as  he  did  in 
that  court-room. 

We  have  always  felt  that  President  Wilson  himself 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  when  war 
came,  unquestionably  most  Americans  were  not  in 
favor  of  American  participation  in  it,  though,  within 
a  few  months,  most  of  them  came  to  see  the  matter  in 
a  different  light.  We  believe  the  President's  mistake 
was  in  not  telling  the  American  people,  when  Ger- 
many, in  January,  1917,  announced  her  intention  to 
begin  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  that  unless 
America  were  to  enter  the  war,  Germany  would  win 
and  we  should  inevitably  have  to  fight  a  tremendously 
strengthened  empire,  within  a  few  years,  and  fight  it 
alone.  It  was  the  realization  of  this  fact,  a  few  months 
later,  that  brought  the  country  behind  the  war. 

Instead  of  that,  the  people  were  told  that  if  Ger- 
many were  to  commit  a  certain  "  overt  act,"  we  should 
fight.  Somebody  asked  the  President  what  he  would 
consider  an  overt  act?  He  replied  that  he  could  not 
quite  put  an  answer  into  words,  but  that  he  thought 
he  should  recognize  an  overt  act  if  one  were  com- 
mitted. Eventually  the  overt  act  was  committed.  A 
steamship  was  sunk — who  now  remembers  the  name 
of  this  ship?  And  America  went  to  war  five  months 
after  President  Wilson  had  been  re-elected  because 
he  kept  us  out  of  war." 

This  looked,  to  many,  like  going  to  war  because  of 
something  that  seemed  little  better  than  a  technicality. 
They  regarded  war  as  too  serious  a  thing  to  engage  in 
except  for  the  gravest  of  reasons.  The  grave  reason 
for  going  to  war  was  not  at  that  time  known  to  the 
country.  The  grave  reason  was  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
man imperialists  from  over-running  the  earth.  The 
American  people,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  against 
the  German  imperialists,  but  the  American  people  had 
been  told  that  the  Allies  were  winning  the  war.  This 


was  a  censors'  lie.  The  Allies  were  not  winning  the 
war.  They  were  losing  it.  So  long  as  the  American 
people  believed  the  Allies  were  winning  the  war,  they 
believed  that  the  Allies  should  be  permitted  to  win  it 
— that  it  was  primarily  their  fight  and  not  our  own. 
It  was  only  as  the  fact  became  known  that  the  Allies 
were  losing,  notwithstanding  censored  claims  to  the 
contrary,  that  Americans  saw  a  reason  for  American 
participation  in  the  war. 

We  do  not  know  what  reasons  President  Wilson 
may  have  had  for  letting  it  appear  as  if  America  were 
entering  the  war  because  of  what  seemed  to  many  to 
be  no  more  than  a  technicality.  We  know  only  that 
his  purpose,  whatever  it  was,  was  good.  Probably  it 
was  deemed  inadvisable  to  admit  that  the  Allies  were 
being  beaten.  But  we  do  know  what  effect  the  with- 
holding of  the  full  truth  had  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, most  of  whom,  when  they  became  informed  as 
to  the  facts,  supported  the  war. 

Is  this  not  an  additional  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment should  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  those  who, 
during  the  war,  did  no  more  than  to  express  their  dis- 
approval of  it?   We  think  so. 


A  New  Spirit  Needed 

ANEW  spirit  must  come  into  America  before  we 
shall  get  very  far  toward  the  solution  of  present 
problems.  Men  who  now  hate  must  cease  hating,  and 
men  who  selfishly  wrong  others  must  cease  to  wrong 
them.  Some  sort  of  conscience  must  take  the  place  of 
cupidity.  As  an  example  of  the  unwillingness  of  cer- 
tain employers  to  treat  justly  the  men  who  work  for 
them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  in  this  num- 
ber by  the  Hon.  Basil  M.  Manly,  Joint  Chairman  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

If  Mr.  Manly  were  not  a  public  official  and  a  re- 
sponsible writer,  one  could  scarcely  believe  that,  at 
such  a  time  as  this  of  all  times,  steel  companies  in 
Pennsylvania  would  not  only  discharge  men  for  join- 
ing labor  unions  and  attending  union  meetings,  but 
would,  through  subservient  municipal  officials,  deny 
the  men  the  right  to  assemble  and  discuss  their  griev- 
ances. 

This  is  such  a  combination  of  greed,  injustice  and 
stupidity  as  is  seldom  seen.  We  wonder  that  employ- 
ers who  do  not  believe  in  such  practices  do  not  de- 
nounce them.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  do  not  know 
of  them.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  facts  that  Mr.  Manly  presents.  Yet  employers 
would  serve  not  only  the  public  but  themselves  if  they 
would  devote  a  little  of  their  advertising  appropria- 
tions to  the  verbal  castigation  of  these  Pennsylvania 
offenders.  Newspapers  that  have  not  printed  this 
news  might  print  it  if  paid  for  as  advertising. 

And  the  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  in 
Pennsylvania  should  be  circulated.  The  steel  mag- 
nates who  are  committing  these  wrongs  should  be  pil- 
loried.   They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  whatever 
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they  are  gaining  in  money  by  denying  other  men  their 
rights,  they  are  losing  a  thousand  times  over  in  the 
loss  of  respect  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
friends. 

Are  there  any  employers  in  America  who  are  will- 
ing publicly  to  denounce  the  Pennsylvania  steel  men 
for  the  acts  with  which  Mr.  Manly  charges  them? 

As  Mr.  Russell  says  in  the  article  immediately  fol- 
lowmg  that  of  Mr.  Manly,  this  is  not  exactly  an  op- 
portune occasion  for  the  scattering  of  sparks— some- 
thing may  blow  up. 


Semi- Idleness 

/^RGANIZED  labor  in  Great  Britain,  while  it  has 
^  made  a  temporary  settlement  on  a  less  favorable 
basis,  IS  still  intent  upon  a  shorter  work-day— six  hours 
a  day  for  miners,  38  hours  a  week  for  day-workers  in 
railway  clerical  service  and  34  for  night  workers,  40 
hours  a  week  for  electricians  and  46>^  hours  a  week 
for  transport  workers. 
:  "On  this  basis,"  says  the  New  York  World,  "  in- 
dustry and  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on.  Labor 
must  be  well  paid ;  labor  must  be  given  every  protec- 
tion that  law  and  humanity  can  devise;  but  first  of 
all,  there  must  be  labor.  This  world  cannot  exist  in 
semi-idleness." 

The  world  can  exist  in  semi-idleness.  That  is  the 
way  It  usually  exists.  Seldom  is  everybody  who  wants 
employment  able  to  get  it.  During  industrial  depres- 
sions in  America,  from  three  to  five  millions  are 
oftentimes  unable  to  get  employment  for  years  at  a 
time  Times  are  seldom  so  good  that  a  million  are  not 
involuntarily  idle.  At  the  very  moment  the  WorU 
editor  was  writing  his  editorial,  J.  H.  Thomas,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men 
was  making  a  speech  in  London  in  which  he  said  that 
a  million  men  and  women  were  unable  to  get  work  in 
England. 

The  world  can  exist  in  semi-idleness.  If  it  could 
not  exist  in  such  circumstances  it  could  not  exist  under 
the  system  of  private  ownership  which  denies  employ- 
ment except  at  such  times  as  profits  may  be  derived 
from  the  employment  of  others. 

_  What  taxes  the  understanding  is  that  anybody  of 
intelligence  should  suggest  that  the  shortening  of  the 
work-day  would  plunge  the  world  into  a  condition 
of  semi-idleness."  If  the  work-day  were  shortened 
down  to  the  needs  of  production,  everybody  would 
have  to  work  a  part  of  each  day.  If  the  rule  were 
made  world-wide,  there  would  not  be  an  idler  in  the 
world.  It  IS  the  system  of  long  hours  that  keeps  the 
world  most  of  the  time  in  semi-idleness.  Millions 

T^i!°°ri°"?'.'''^'^^  millions  cannot  work  at  all. 

Ihe  W orld  s  editorial  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
sort  of  thinking  that  must  be  changed,  if  the  world  is 
not  to  be  swept  by  devastating  revolution. 

From  now  on,  a  good  many  of  the  things  that  are 
regarded  as  impossible,  must  be  done 


The  things  that  are  regarded  as  impossible  are 
usually  the  only  things  that  are  worth  doing 

Whoever  has  read  Henry  George's  Progress  and 
Poverty  must  remember  how  British  capitalists  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  believed  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  industry  without  working  men,  women  and 
children  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Their  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  are  now  bent  upon  six  and 
seven-hour  workdays. 

There  is  nothing  within  reason  that  cannot  be  done 
it  IS  within  reason  to  say  that  the  work-day  shall  be 
short  enough  to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  work  some 
every  day. 

The  world  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
semi-idleness— the  idleness  that  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
days  work.  It  cannot,  with  comfort,  stand  any  more 
of  the  semi-idleness  that  comes  because  millions  are 
unable  to  find  an  opportunity  to  work  at  all  while 
other  millions  cannot  find  much  opportunity  to  do  anv- 
thing  except  work.  ^ 


The  Chicago  Labor  Party 

S  ™RT-SIGHTED  employers  everywhere  in 
^  America  must  have  read  with  satisfaction  the 
news  that,  at  the  recent  municipal  election,  the  Chi- 
cago Labor  Party  had  polled  only  55,000  votes.  Other 
employers  may  not  have  so  much  rejoiced.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  more  unrest  in  America  than  ever  there 
was  before  and,  perhaps,  more  danger  of  violence, 
there  would  seem  to  be  small  occasion  for  rejoicing 
on  the  part  of  anybody,  that  the  workingmen  of  a  great 
city  have  given  fresh  evidence  of  their  inability  to  use 
political  power  to  redress  their  grievances 

It  simmers  down  to  that.  The  workingmen  and 
women  of  Chicago  are  as  dissatisfied  with  existing 
conditions  as  are  any  similar  number  of  workers  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  an  overwhelming  maiority  of 
these  voters  cast  their  ballots  for  candidates  who  be- 
leve  that  the  causes  of  existing  conditions  should  be 
left  to  operate. 

Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  a  voter  votes  for  pro- 
hteering  when  he  casts  his  ballot  in  favor  of  the  re- 
tention of  laws  that  make  profiteering  possible. 
Profiteering  is  made  possible  by  the  system  that  per- 
mits private  individuals  to  barter  in  the  necessities  of 
life  for  private  profit. 

The  Chicago  Labor  Party  proposed  that  the  gov- 
ernment own  and  operate  certain  great  national  utili- 
ties solely  for  the  public  good,  with  no  thought  of 
profit.  Ihe  great  majority  of  the  workingmen  of  Chi- 
cago said,  by  their  ballots,  that  they  did  not  want  the 
necessities  of  life  sold  to  them  at  cost. 

They  said,  when  they  voted,  what  they  did  not 
mean.  1  hey  misrepresented  themselves  at  the  ballot 
box  because  they  lacked  the  understanding  to  use  po- 
litical power  to  remove  the  very  evils  of  which  thev 
complain.  ^ 

In  a  country  in  which  unrest,  based  upon  iust 
grievances,  admittedly  exists,  it  is  by  no  means  reas- 
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suring  to  be  reminded  that  the  workers  in  so  great  a 
city  as  Chicago  lack  the  capacity  to  use  political  power 
in  their  own  interest.  Men  who  do  not  know  how  to 
get  what  they  want  by  voting  for  it  sometimes  try  to 
get  it  by  resorting  to  violence. 

The  Chicago  Labor  Party,  which  gave  so  much 
promise  at  the  beginning,  is  apparently  dead.  But 
the  evils  that  caused  the  Chicago  Labor  Party  to  rise 
are  not  dead,  nor  will  they  die  until  their  causes  are 
removed. 

Americans  are  slow  to  rise  to  political  emergen- 
cies, but  we  believe  they  will  yet  rise  to  the  emergency 
constituted  by  existing  conditions.  One  would  have 
to  lose  his  faith  in  the  capacity  of  American  work- 
ingmen  for  self-government  if  he  believed  they  would 
forever  continue  striking  against  and  occasionally  riot- 
ing over,  the  evils  of  which  they  justly  complain — and 
then  regularly  voting  to  perpetuate  the  causes  of  the 
evils.   

On  the  Subject  of  Menaces 

THE  following  paragraph  is  re-printed  from  a  page 
"  advertisement  inserted  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  by  the  Christian 
Herald: 

HOW  BOLSHEVISTS  ARE  MADE 
It  is  easy  to  make  a  Bolshevist. 

Take  almost  anyone  when  he  is  a  baby — nourish  him  in- 
sufficiently—let him  grow  up  in  a  dark,  dirty,  and  hideous 
tenement.  Educate  him  as  badly  as  possible — take  him  out  of 
school  at  13  or  14  and  put  him  to  work.  Make  his  work  hard, 
long,  and  poorly  paid.  See  that  he  marries  and  tries  to  bring 
up  a  family  on  less  than  a  living  income.  Throw  him  out  of 
employment  every  now  and  then ;  and  sonie  day,  when  he  is  in  a 
receptive  mood,  introduce  him  to  Bolshevist  doctrines. 

Each  of  these  wrongs  is  and  long  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  on  a  large  scale.  Every- 
one who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  facts  knows 
it.  The  wonder  is  that  the  menace  of  Bolshevism 
should  be  so  plainly  seen — almost  at  first  sight— while 
so  few  see  the  parent  menace — the  thing  that  drives 
men  and  women  to  Bolshevism. 

The  parent  menace  is  the  ownership  of  the  earth 
by  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  themselves.  The  failure  of 
the  people  to  own  and  control  their  own  world  first 
plunged  Europe  into  war  and  then  hurled  half  of  it 
into  revolution.  What  is  to  become  of  the  other  half 
remains  to  be  seen. 

There  will  not  be  much  peace  nor  much  prosperity 
in  this  world  until  the  people  take  over  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  earth.  The  democratic  principle 
must  be  applied  not  only  to  government  but  to  in- 
dustry. 

In  America  we  have  had,  from  the  beginning,  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  it  is  now  more 
democratic  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

But  our  industries  are  not  democratic.  They  are 
autocratic.  The  workers  are  hired  for  as  little  as  they 
will  accept — and  the  army  of  unemployed  usually 
causes  tbem  to  accept  bare-living  wages  or  lose  their 
jobs — while  the  profits  go  to  the  owners. 


This  system  has  created  in  America  some  of  the 
greatest  fortunes  that  the  world  ever  knew,  but  it  has 
worked  terrible  havoc  among  the  workers.  Illiteracy, 
bad  housing,  insufficient  food — all  these  are  but  a  part 
of  the  price  we  are  paying  for  our  failure  to  take  over 
the  ownership  and  control  of  that  part  of  the  earth 
upon  which  we  live. 


Congressional  Plans 

WHAT  does  Congress  intend  to  do  with  the  great 
issues  that  confront  America?  We  do  not 
know.  The  National  Popular  Government  League, 
a  non-partisan  organization  backed  by  public  spirited 
men,  says  it  does  know.  The  executive  secretary  of 
the  League  has  sent  to  us  from  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing forecast  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  new 
Congress,  the  forecast,  in  each  instance,  being  based 
upon  the  League's  interpretation  of  the  statements  of 
the  various  chairmen  of  congressional  committees: 

Railroads. — To  return  them  to  private  owners,  together  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpayers'  money  advanced  to  them  by 
the  Government. 

Shipping. — To  turn  it  over  to  private  enterprise,  with  the 
same  financial  sleight-of-hand  as  they  will  use  with  the  roads. 

Taxation. — To  remove  as  much  of  the  income  tax^  possible 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  big  fellows.    (See  Revenue). 

Labor. — No  definite  labor  policy  has  been  announced,  and 
we  doubt  if  there  will  be  one. 

Revenue. — A  high  protective  tariff  act,  which,  worked  with 
the  removal  of  the  income  tax,  will  give  the  big  fellows  real 
protection.  They  will  also  be  milked  in  1920  for  campaign 
contributions. 

Finance. — So  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Acts  as  to  make  them  powerless  against 
Wall  street,  and  other  eastern  bankers. 

Land. — Nothing. 

Education. — Nothing.  Politicians  fatten  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  people. 

Food  Distribution. — Nothing.  Believing  that  the  farmers 
and  consumers  never  will  know  anything. 

Militarism. — Chairman  Kahn  stated  that  he  hopes  to  put 
through  a  compulsory  military  training  bill. 

While  fearing  that  this  forecast  is  substantially 
correct,  we  hope  it  is  not.  If  Congress  were  deliber- 
ately to  set  out  to  intensify  the  unrest  in  America,  it 
could  not  do  much  worse  than  to  translate  this  fore- 
cast into  fact. 


A  Run-Away  Pie-Wagon 

might  land  pies  in  a  good  many  houses  that  other- 
wise would  not  receive  them,  hut  this  would  be  0 
wasteful  way  to  deliver  pies,  and  the  cost  would  fall 
on  the  consumer. 

The  same  is  true  of  news-stand  distribution  of  pe- 
riodicals— the  news-stands  reach  everyzvhere,  hut 
copies  not  sold  are  zvasted.  Subscribers  pay  only 
16  2-^  cents  a  copy  for  "Reconstruction."  News- 
dealers zvill  receive  subscriptions  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  direct  to  this  office. 
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AMERICA  PASSING  THE  DANGER  POINT 


By  BASIL  M.  MANLY 
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SENATOR  CAPPER  BLISTERS  PROFITEERS 


By  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas 
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BIG  SUBSIDY  IF  RAILROADS  ARE  LET  GO 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 


(Page  169) 


I AM  beginning  to  believe  that  in  the  United  States  we 
may  muddle  through  the  period  of  transition  without  any 
revolutionary  upheaval  and  with  no  more  bitter  industrial 
strife,  perhaps,  than  a  few  large  scale  strikes. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  danger  of  widespread  and  dis- 
astrous strikes,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  seemed  inevitable,  is  past, 
nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  still  a  possibility  of 
something  approaching  a  revolution  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  still  scattered  throughout  the  country  material  for  a 
huge  industrial  conflagration,  but  there  seems  to  be  somewhat 
less  danger  that  there  will  be  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
'  whole  inflammable  mass  or  that  the  torch  of  incendiary  agita- 
,  tion  of  extremists  on  either  the  capital  or  labor  side  will  kindle 
it  to  flames. 

There  has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  recently  a  decided 
change  in  the  entire  national  psychology.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
'  persecutory  mania  which  had  been  developed  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  overstrain  of  war  conditions  and  partly  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  malicious  propaganda,  reached  the  climax.  The  witch- 
burning  fever  was  at  its  height.  All  that  was  needed  was  to 
call  some  mild-manner  agitator  a  Bolshevik  in  order  to  rally  a 
mob  of  silk-hatted  fanatics  ready  to  consign  the  innocent  victim 
to  the  flames  or  hang  him  to  a  lamp  post. 

Leagues  for  the  suppression  of  Bolshevism  were  being  organ- 
ized every  morning  by  enthusiastic  press  agents  who  were  out 


of  jobs  and  saw  a  chance  to  shake  down  the  terrified  capitalists 
for  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  "  organizing  expenses." 

Almost  every  morning  the  newspapers  carried  unverified  re- 
ports that  secret  service  agents  had  unearthed  insidious  nation- 
wide plots  to  assassinate  the  President,  to  establish  a  Bolshevik 
government  in  America,  or  to  do  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
fantastic  things  that  the  fevered  imagination  of  the  particular 
press  agent  might  conjure  up. 

The  crisis  came,  I  believe,  when  Eugene  Debs  was  sent  to 
serve  his  ten-year  sentence  in  the  Moundsville  penitentiary. 
The  intense  wave  of  feeling  which  swept  over  the  country  when 
Debs  was  sent  to  prison  seems  to  have  brought  a  realization  to 
many,  if  not  all,  the  leaders  of  the  forces  of  reaction  that  they 
had  gone  far  enough,  and  perhaps  too  far. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  men 
and  women  who  had  loyally  supported  the  Government  in  a 
war  which  they  believed  to  be  righteous,  who  had  condemned  the 
majority  report  of  the  St.  Louis  Socialist  convention,  for  which 
Debs  stood  sponsor,  and  who  had  acquiesced  even  in  the  arbi- 
trary suppression  of  free  speech  during  the  actual  period  of 
hostilities,  who  nevertheless  felt  that  the  imprisonment  of  Debs 
for  ten  years  was  unjust  and  unwise. 

They  knew  that  the  sentence  of  ten  years  meant  for  the 
courageous  and  gentle-hearted  man  a  life  sentence,  and  they 
knew  also  that  the  revolutionary  influence  of  Eugene  V.  Debs 
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speaking  from  Moundsville  penitentiary  was  a  hundred  times 
more  potent  than  that  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  speaking  from  his 
home  in  Terre  Haute. 

These  liberals  and  radicals  who  deplored  the  Debs  sentence 
did  not  want  a  revolution,  but,  with  equal  ardor,  they  did  not 
want  the  Espionage  Act  converted  into  what  seemed  to  them 
an  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  men  who  were  actively 
opposed  to  the  existing  economic  and  social  order.  They 
knew  that  active  agents  of  the  German  government  had  been 
given  sentences  which  were  no  heavier  than  that  imposed  upon 
Debs.  They  knew  that  there  had  not  been  a  single  effective 
prosecution  of  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  profiteers  and 
sabotaging  manufacturers  who,  by  defrauding  the  Government, 
by  selling  shoddy  and  adulterated  goods  and  defective  munitions 
to  the  army  and  navy,  had  done  more  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  than  would  a  thousand  speeches 
such  as  that  for  which  Debs  was  convicted. 

Changes  in  National  Psychology 

There  has  been,  it  is  true,  no  large  organized  protest  against 
the  Debs  sentence  or  against  any  of  the  like  sentences  of  men 
of  less  prominence,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
organization  of  the  liberal  and  radical  forces  of  America,  but 
the  spontaneous  expressions  of  sympathy  for  Debs  and  protest 
against  the  sentence  at  public  meetings  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  conservative  leaders 
and  it  seems,  temporarily  at  least,  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
causing  them  to  halt  and  consider  whether  they  had  not  already 
gone  too  far. 

The  national  psychology  has  also  been  changed  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  becoming  bored  by  the  unending 
reactionary  propaganda.  "  Bolshevik  "  has  been  reiterated  so 
often  that  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  and  no  longer  ter- 
rifies even  the  most  timid. 

The  people  have  heard  the  cry  of  "  Wolf,  wolf,"  so  often 
that  they  are  beginning  to  stop  and  think  whether  the  predatory 
interests  are  not  yelling  "  Wolf  "  in  order  to  distract  public 
attention  while  they  steal  the  sheep. 

There  seems  also  to  be  developing  among  the  "  bitter-enders," 
on  both  the  capital  and  labor  sides,  some  realization  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  have  a  dictatorship  of  the  plutocracy  or  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  only  upon  the  ruins  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social  life  of  America. 

A  while  ago  there  were  many  indications  that  certain  of  the 
more  arrogant  among  the  so-called  captains  of  industry  had 
decided  to  have  a  showdown  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  wages 
back  to  the  pre-war  levels  and  destroying  even  the  more  con- 
servative of  the  labor  unions. 

The  idea  seems  at  last  to  have  dawned  upon  these  people 
that  that  kind  of  a  showdown  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
American  industry  so  completely  that  even  if  they  won  out  and 
succeeded  in  smashing  the  unions  and  reducing  the  workers  to 
the  condition  of  serfdom  which  they  desired,  they  would  have 
nothing  left  even  when  the  battle  was  won  except  ruins  as 
desolate  as  those  which  marked  the  battle  grounds  of  Northern 
France. 

One  of  the  indications  of  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  big  business  has  recently  occurred  in  the  steel  industry.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  as  stated  in  an  article  in  Reconstruction,  it 


appeared  that  a  bitter  strike  in  the  steel  mills  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania was  imminent  and  that  the  trouble  would  start  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  the  local  officials,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Manager  E.  E.  Slick,  were  acting  in  a  highly  pro- 
vocative manner,  discharging  men  for  union  activity  and  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  their  attending  orderly  union 
meetings. 

When  a  general  walkout  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  however,  the 
higher  officials  suddenly  acted,  replacing  Mr.  Slick  and  another 
official  and  issuing  a  general  order,  which  concedes  the  workers 
unrestricted  rights  of  organization  and,  if  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  will  mean  the  establishment  of  genuine  collective  bargain- 
ing in  Johnstown. 

Steel  Magnates  Calling  a  Halt 

In  other  steel  towns  there  have  recently  been  similar  mani- 
festations of  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
steel  companies  and  the  company-controlled  local  officials.  This 
complete  change  of  attitude  could  only  have  occurred  as  the 
result  of  a  general  policy  adopted  by  the  different  steel  cor- 
porations. This  would  seem  to  indicate  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  capitalists  who  control  the  steel  industry  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  cannot  risk  a  showdown  with  the  steel 
workers  and  that  the  old  policy  of  repression  must  be  aban- 
doned for  a  more  intelligent  course  of  action. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  powers-that-be  have  not 
been  foresighted  enough  to  see  that  the  adoption  of  a  construc- 
tive policy,  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  the  actua^ 
eight-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry,  would  be  far  wiser  thai^ 
the  merely  defensive  strategy  which  they  are  now  employing,! 
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'  The  eight-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  is  inevitable  and,  with 
I  the  industrial  stagnation  which  now  exists,  could  he  estab- 
f  lished  without  any  difficulty  and  tenth  the  most  salutary  effect 
I  in  reducing  unemployment  in  the  great  steel  centers.  The  con- 
F  cessions  which  have  already  been  made,  however,  are  a  clear 
'  indication  that  the  steel  magnates  are  awake  to  the  fact  that 

Sthey  may  lose  all  if  they  force  a  general  strike  in  the  steel 
industry. 

The  extremists  on  the  labor  side,  of  course,  have  no  such 
definite  property  interests  to  lose  in  the  event  of  a  revolu- 
f.  tionary  upheaval  in  America,  but  there  are  signs  that  even 
I   among  the  professional  agitators  there  is  a  growing  reluctance 
|-  to  force  the  fighting  until  they  feel  reasonably  sui'e  that  they 

ihave  a  chance  to  win. 
I  have  recently  talked  to  several  men  with  international  repu- 
■  tations  as  "  Reds,"  who,  a  few  months  ago,  were  working  on 
the  theory  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  revolution  and  that 
^   strikes  would  spontaneously  spread  over  the  entire  country 
until  they  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  general  strike. 

America  Cold  to  Revolution 

'      These  same  men  now  tell  me  that  the  workers  of  America 
are  not  sufficiently  class  conscious  to  bring  the  general  strike 
I  within  the  realm  of  immediate  possibility  and  that  they  will 
.  have  to  wait  until  the  process  of  revolutionary  education  is 
more  complete  before  attempting  to  accomplish  more  than  local 
results  through  economic  action. 

While  the  extremists  among  the  reactionaries  and  revolution- 
■  ists  are  thus  marking  time,  we  hear  a  Macedonian  cry  from  the 
^  conservative  labor  leaders  to  what  they  consider  the  fair  em- 
•  ployers,  "  Come  over  and  save  us  from  the   unfair  employers 
I  and  from  the  Bolsheviki  within  our  own  ranks."    This  call  for 
^  help  comes  not  only  from  the  conservative  unions  in  the  print- 
,  ing  trades,  but  from  others  who  find  themselves  between  the 
-  upper  and  the  nether  mill  stones  and  who  are  anxious  to  reach 
some  sort  of  durable  agreement  upon  which  they  can  subsist 
during  the  stormy  days  ahead. 
.       This  is,  therefore,  the  time  of  all  times  for  the  leaders  of 
industry  in  America  to  reach  some  sort  of  common  understand- 
ing.    If  they  delay  the  leaders  on  both  sides  may  be  lost.    As  it 
'■•  is  now,  both  sides  seem  to  be  ready  for  some  kind  of  compromise 
through  which  the  general  well  being  and  fundamental  rights 
of  the  industrial  masses  would  be  advanced  without  detriment 
to  the  ofl5cial  prestige  of  the  recognized  labor  leaders  and  with 
positive  advantage  to  the  capitalists  who  hold  the  industrial 
I  purse  strings  of  America. 

Such  an  entente  cordiale  might  be  achieved  at  the  present 
time  through  the  industrial  congress  which  the  cables  a  few 
days  ago  predicted  that  President  Wilson  would  call  as  soon 
as  he  returns  to  America.  The  national  industrial  congress 
,  foreshadowed  in  the  news  dispatches  was  to  be  a  meeting,  face 
to  face,  of  the  men  who,  under  present  conditions,  actually 
control  American  industry. 

The  labor  leaders,  according  to  the  program  outlined,  were 
to  meet  not  only  the  managers  and  other  officials  of  the  great 
basic  industries,  but  were  for  the  first  time  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  Rockefellers,  Morgans  and  other  capitalists  who 
actually  direct  the  industrial  policies  of  America  from  bomb- 
proof positions  far  in  the  rear. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  important  move  if  the  President 


should  force  these  bomb-proof  industrial  generals  to  take  posi- 
tions in  the  battle  line  and  to  assume  the  full  responsibilities 
which  are  theirs  by  reason  of  their  very  large  direct  holdings 
and  their  enormous  indirect  influence  over  American  industry. 

All  previous  industrial  conferences  have  been  between  the 
labor  leaders  on  the  one  side  and  the  presidents  and  general 
managers  of  industries  on  the  other.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  modern  capitalistic  structure  knows  that  these 
presidents  and  snanagers  are  nothing  more  than  office  boys  for 
the  capitalists  whom  they  represent.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
an  achievement  of  real  moment  for  the  President  to  force  the 
capitalists  themselves  to  come  into  an  industrial  conference  and 
by  direct  contact  receive,  at  least,  a  primary  education  in  the 
great  science  of  industrial  relations. 

According  to  the  program  now  announced,  the  proposed  in- 
dustrial congress  is  to  deal  only  with  rudimentary  questions  of 
relationship  between  employers  and  workers.  It  would  seem 
that  such  a  conference,  if  truly  representative,  might  well  have 
its  functions  extended  so  as  to  include  not  only  a  consideration 
of  the  problems  directly  affecting  working  conditions,  but  also 
the  hundreds  of  other  economic  problems  which  must  be  solved 
as  a  basis  for  any  sound  program  of  reconstruction  in  America. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  Soviet  plan  of  organization  which 
might  well  be  approved  not  only  by  the  American  radicals  but 
by  the  American  conservatives  as  well.  That  is,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  direct  representation  of  all  organized  industrial 
groups.  American  business  men  as  well  as  American  workers 
are  dissatisfied  rvith  the  existing  political  system  of  representor 
tion  of  all  groups  and  classes  by  lawyers.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  industrial  congress  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  President 
shall  call  will  include  representatives  of  all  important  groups 
of  industrial  workers  and  capitalistic  associations.  We  have 
only  to  add  to  this  proper  representation  of  the  organized 
American  farmers  to  have  an  American  Soviet,  which  would 
include  representatives  of  every  important  economic  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  These  representatives  would  far  ex- 
ceed in  intelligence  and  practical  knowledge  the  existing  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  Senate  and  might  well  debate  all  the 
complex  problems  of  reconstruction  and,  as  a  result  of  their 
deliberations,  prepare  for  submission  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress a  definite  program  of  legislation. 

Congress  Would  Have  to  Yield 

If  it  were  possible,  as  I  believe  it  would  be,  that  a  definite 
and  far  reaching  industrial  program  of  reconstruction  should 
receive  the  approval  of  such  a  congress  directly  representative 
of  industrial  labor,  industrial  capital  and  the  farmers,  there  is 
not  a  member  of  Congress  who  would  have  the  temerity  to  op- 
pose any  policy  carrying  such  united  endorsement.  TJie  will  of 
such  an  industrial  congress  would  be  the  will  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  would  thus  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  rumored  upon  seemingly  good  authority  that  the 
President  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  a  specific 
program  of  far  reaching  industrial  and  social  reforms.  Any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  politics  knows  that  there  is  no 
possibility  that  the  Congress  elected  last  Fall  will  consent  to 
any  measure  which  seems  to  have  any  progressive  tendency. 
Legislative  experts  tell  us  that  no  congress  so  completely  re- 
actionary has  existed  since  the  days  of  Cannon  and  Aldrich. 
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The  President  cannot  possibly  win  if  he  goes  directly  to  Con- 
gress with  his  reconstruction  program.  He  will  be  defeated  by 
a  straight  party  vote,  if  for  no  other  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  able,  by  straightforward  argument,  to  convince 
the  representatives  of  a  nonpartisan  industrial  congress  that 
the  measures  which  he  recommends  are  necessary  for  the 
ecenomic  salvation  of  the  country  and  can  secure  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  representatives  of  organized  capital,  organized 
labor  and  the  organized  farmers,  congressional  opposition  will 
crumble  like  dust  before  him. 


The  President  has  an  international  precedent  for  such  ac- 
tion. Lloyd  George  saved  liimself  only  by  going  over  the  heads 
of  his  coalition  government  to  the  real  leaders  of  British  in- 
dustry, who  were  hurriedly  summoned  to  an  industrial  parlia- 
ment, out  of  which  came  a  concrete  program  which,  for  the 
present  at  least,  has  nullified  the  dangers  of  revolution  in 
England. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  way  out  of  the  political  and 
economic  difficulties  which  will  confront  the  President  upon  his 
return  to  America.  Whether  or  not  he  will  avail  himself  of  it 
remains  to  be  seen. 


SENATOR  CAPPER  PILLORIES  PROFITEERS  AND  URGES 

GOVERNMENT  TO  IMPRISON  THEM 

BY  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

United  States  Senator  from  the  state  of  Kansas 

We  asked  Senator  Capper  to  prepare  the  following  article  because  we  believed  he  could  handle  with  vigor  and 
intelligence  this  subject  about  which  so  much  is  said  and  so  little  done.  The  new  senator  from  Kansas  believes  in 
doing  something  about  profiteering.  He  does  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  piracy  in  food  can  be  stopped. 


THIS  country  never  has  made  so  many  millionaires  in  a 
given  period  as  in  the  last  four  years.  They  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  our  national  wealth.  We 
have  created  16,696  of  these  huge  fortunes  in  the  last  ten  years, 
most  of  them  in  the  last  four.  Now  we  are  reaping  the  harvest 
of  four  years  of  profiteering — reaping  it  in  misery  and  suf- 
fering. 

Food,  fuel  and  clothing  have  passed  out  of  the  category  of 
necessities  and  have  become  luxuries.  Destitution  and  malnu- 
trition stalk  through  our  cities ;  they  even  knock  at  the  doors 
of  lowly  homes  in  far  and  near  corners  of  the  countryside. 
Never  have  there  been  so  many  appeals,  as  during  the  winter 
just  past,  for  old  shoes,  old  clothing  and  pieces  for  comforts, 
from  mothers  with  struggling  families.  How  many  such 
mothers  there  are  nobody  knows.  The  poor  suffer  in  silence 
for  the  most  part,  as  postage  stamps  with  which  to  voice  ap- 
peals cost  money. 

Because  parents  cannot  pay  the  prevailing  high  prices  for 
staple  foods,  malnutrition — the  technical  name  for  slow  starva- 
tion— malnutrition  and  "  flu  "  affect  New  York's  East  Side  as 
never  before,  reports  through  the  Associated  Press  relate.  In 
one  such  settlement  150  babies  recovering  from  influenza  faced 
death  from  pneumonia  simply  because  their  parents  could  not 
buy  milk  for  them. 

Twenty-two  scantily  clad  children  were  found  in  one  room 
of  a  big  tenement.  Many  had  no  undergarments.  Others  were 
shoeless. 

Scanty  clothing,  slow  starvation,  cheerless  weather,  fireless 
homes — and  "  flu."  What  a  combination  for  "  the  most  pros- 
perous country  in  the  world !" 

That  there  should  be  such  a  host  of  these  children  of  poverty 
the  world  over,  emphasizes  that  humanity's  biggest  problem, 
after  all,  is  the  profiteer.  The  kind  of  men.  and  the  conditions, 
that  "  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  "  to  make  profits  greater, 
have  antedated  the  World  Kar,  by  centuries. 

All  poverty,  of  course,  is  not  due  to  profiteering,  but  general 


poverty  among  a  majority  of  the  world's  workers  can  only  be 
laid  to  exploitation,  past  or  present.  Even  now,  with  wages 
uniformly  higher  than  the  world  has  ever  known  before,  the 
unorganized  worker  is  in  difficulties  because  his  wages  are  not 
high  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  his  necessities. 

Even  the  problem  of  the  man  of  average  wages  is  no  easy  one. 
Royal  Meeker,  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Labor,  recently  testified  in  the  wage  controversy 
of  the  packers  and  their  employes  that  $1,150  a  year  was  now 
the  minimum  on  which  a  workingman  and  a  normal  family  of 
five  could  live  decently.  And  wages  under  that.  Meeker  de- 
clared, would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  aid  from  charitable 
organizations,  or  every  such  family  must  suffer  straits. 

At  the  same  time,  Edna  Wheeler,  a  woman  employe  of  Morris 
&  Co.,  testified  that  she  averaged  $15  a  week  at  piece  work. 
Her  board  cost  her  $8.50  and  her  room  $4.50  a  week.  Two 
dollars  a  week  for  clothing,  emergencies,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  that  a  woman's  coat  that  might  have  been  purchased 
for  $14.75  a  year  ago  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $35  now. 

Retail  prices  of  food  have  advanced  67  per  cent. — shoes  and 
clothing  more  than  100  per  cent.  Coal  costs  nearly  100  per 
cent.  more.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  finds  the 
cost  of  240  staple  articles  of  food  have  increased  40  per  cent., 
and  that  virtually  all  wage  increases  during  the  war  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  higher  costs  of  life's  necessities.  Rents,  too, 
have  soared  in  most  cities. 

The  war  that  has  bred  thousands  of  millionaires  and  many 
other  thousands  of  smaller  but  substantial  fortunes  has,  at  the 
same  time,  brought  advances  in  price  to  the  consumer  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  production.  The 
blight  of  the  profiteer  is  over  the  land. 

But  for  the  very  reason  that  wartime  profiteering  has  aroused 
general  and  bitter  antagonism,  to  the  arraignment  of  all  forms 
of  profiteering,  the  Congress  that  is  soon  to  convene  will  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  remedy  this  great  evil  as  never  before 
has  come  to  any  legislative  body. 
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'     The  problem  before  Congress  is  admittedly  not  an  easy  one, 
f  but  some  steps  that  may  be  taken  are  obvious. 
'     The  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  he  clothed  tenth  powers 
*  that  will  enable  it  to  prevent  greedy  profiteering  in  the  neces- 
^sities  of  life. 

^  The  Government  can  and  should  have  the  same  direct,  close 
supervision  and  control  of  monopolies,  like  the  fuel,  packing, 
gram,  flour,  cotton,  railroad  and  transportation  trusts,  that 

■  it  has  over  national  banks. 

The  Government  should  be  able  to  wind  up  and  deal  with  a 

\ predatory,  piratical  or  injurious  business  as  promptly  as  it 

\does  a  bad  bank  and  a  crooked  banker. 

To  Limit  Profits 

The  Government  should  have  the  power  to  put  a  fair  limit  on 
profits,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  any  business,  or  the  branch 
[house  of  any  business  vital  to  the  people,  out  of  unworthy  hands 
and  put  it  in  charge  of  better  and  more  conscientious  business 
men. 

1^  We  have  got  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  public  must 
.  he  served  with  its  vitally  necessary  needs  at  a  live-and-let-live 
profit.  F air  profits  and  fair  prices  will  encourage  and  stimu- 
late consumption,  production  and  employment.  They  will 
speedily  bring  about  normal  conditions  and  will  re-establish 

..them  on  a  healthier  and  more  enduring  basis  than  ever  before. 

H    With  these  purposes  clearly  in  mind  some  further  remediable 

'  steps  that  may  be  taken  appear.  One  of  the  chief  aids  to  filch- 
ing unfair  profits  from  the  people  is  over-capitalization.  With 
the  Government  securely  in  control,  a  limit  may  be  set  to  cap- 

.  italization. 

Several  of  the  states,  notably  Kansas,  have  enacted  what  are 
;  known  as  "  Blue-Sky  "  laws.  These  require  the  submission  of 
all  the  plans  and  data  of  a  company  that  is  about  to  organize 
and  sell  stock  in  the  state  to  some  department  of  the  state 
government,  usually  the  bank  commissioner's  office,  where  it  is 
examined  and  passed  upon  and  a  certificate  issued  or  denied 
permitting  the  company  to  sell  its  stock  in  the  state  with  the 
approval  of  the  "  blue  sky  "  bureau  or  department.  The  en- 
actment of  a  similar  national  law  by  Congress  would  extend  the 
operation  of  this  principle  throughout  the  United  States. 

Things  That  Can  Be  Done 

1^    Two  bills  looking  to  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  Blue  Sky 
^Law  already  have  been  drawn.    One,  prepared  by  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee,  has  been  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.    The  other,  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Edward  T.  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  has 
^been  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has 
;agreed  to  an  early  hearing.    Each  of  these  measures  has  merit. 

While  such  a  law  will  act  as  a  protection  to  unwary  investors, 
it  will  Hkewise  provide  some  protection  to  the  consumer  by 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  number  of  concerns  seeking  earnings 
on  watered  stock. 
p  But  what  is  more  greatly  needed  is  legislation  going  directly 
at  the  heart  of  high  prices.  Means  must  be  found  to  protect 
the  consumer  directly.  Price-fixing  has  been  tried,  notably  in 
;the  case  of  food  products  during  the  war,  but  with  only  partial 


success.  A  percentage  limit  to  the  earnings  these  monopolistic 
corporations  may  make  might  be  better.  Whatever  course  is 
followed  presents  difficulties,  but  that  should  not  deter  Con- 
gress from  setting  vigorously  to  work  and  finding  the  correct 
solution. 

A  partial  measure  of  relief  is  suggested  by  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  who,  as  Federal  Food  Administrator,  in  a  report  to 
President  Wilson  on  the  packing  industry,  proposed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  packing  business  and  the  stockyards,  in  order  that 
shippers  of  livestock  and  independent  packing  concerns  might 
have  the  use  of  the  facilities  offered  by  these  yards  on  an  equal 
footing. 

This,  of  course,  should  be  done,  but  it  is  only  a  partial 
remedy  for  the  meat  question — and  the  meat  question,  great  as 
it  may  be,  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  food  problem. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  suggests  independent  abattoirs,  possibly 
municipally-aided  and  controlled,  as  a  partial  solution,  but 
points  out  that  this  scheme  is  feasible  only  if  these  abattoirs 
are  protected  from  illegitimate  competition. 

Mr.  Hoover  opposes  government  ownership  and  the  railroad 
experiment  constitutes  a  strong  practical  argument  against 
that  method  at  this  time. 

Get  the  Food  Gambler 

The  packers  must  be  placed  under  federal  license  and  strict 
Government  supervision.  Packers  must  be  divorced  from  own- 
ership and  control  of  stockyards.  Refrigerating  cars  now 
owned  and  operated  by  the  packers  should  be  operated  by  the 
Government. 

The  prevention  of  sharp  practices  and  illegitimate  competi- 
tion seem  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  the  monopolistic  problem 
yet  found. 

Whatever  else  is  done,  the  abolition  of  the  food  gambler 
should  be  an  immediate  step.  The  gambler  has  no  place  in 
human  society.  He  produces  nothing;  he  performs  no  useful 
function.  The  gambler  who,  by  his  numipulations,  contributes 
to  the  increased  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessities  to  the 
consumer,  is  a  criminal  and  should  he  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with 
other  criminals. 

The  marketing  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  connection 
with  profitering.  Co-operative  marketing  is  being  tried  suc- 
cessfully in  some  sections  and  with  some  products.  Federal 
and  state  bureaus  of  markets  have  been  urged  and  doubtless 
would  contribute,  in  the  long  run,  to  a  stabilizing  of  prices  and 
eventual  benefit  to  producer  and  consumer  alike,  but  such 
bureaus  offer  little  in  the  direction  of  immediate  relief. 

Many  theorists  hold  that  punitive  measures  offer  little  in  the 
way  of  permanent  relief,  but  experience  does  not  bear  out  this 
theory.  Sound  banking  has  been  brought  about  very  largely 
through  punitive  measures.  Time  was  when  the  "  wild  cat  " 
banker  was  almost  as  common  as  the  present-day  speculator, 
but  the  Government  made  bank-looting  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion. As  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  backers'  colony  at  the 
federal  penitentiaries  at  Leavenworth  and  Atlanta  increased,  the 
wrecking  of  banks  diminished  until  now  the  practice  of  gambling 
■with  depositors'  money  in  banks  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  the  Government  will  make  profiteering  equally  dangerous, 
that  method  of  preying  on  the  public  will  soon  become  likewise 
extinct,  or  at  least  negligible. 
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SPECULATORS  DRIVE  TO  PUT  FLOUR  TO  $18  A  BARREL 

AND  GET  TWO  BILLIONS  MORE 

BY  ALFRED  W.  McCANN  | 

Here  is  a  most  amazing  article,  written  by  perhaps  the  most  competent  food  expert  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
At  a  time  when  the  harvests  are  about  to  glut  the  country  with  wheat — to  provide  a  surplus  greater  than  available 
shipping  can  possibly  carry  away — speculators  seek  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  a  shortage.  It  now  seems 
likely  that  publicity  will  halt  the  raid. 


THE  last  week  of  April,  1919,  witnessed  a  shameless  drive 
upon  the  wheat  necessities  of  the  nation  with  no  justifi- 
cation but  the  greed  of  the  grain  speculators  and  millers. 
The  whole  world  throughout  the  month  of  April  was  talking 
wheat.  The  American  people  knew  that  a  harvest  of  1,000,- 
000,000  bushels  was  in  sight,  for  which  the  government  had 
contracted  to  pay  the  farmers  $2.26  a  bushel,  even  though 
wheat  should  sell  to  the  millers  as  low  as  $1.50  a  bushel. 

April  22,  1919,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  United  States  wheat  di- 
rector, announced  that  the  enormous  1919  wheat  crop  would 
"  so  tax  the  storage  facilities  of  the  country  that  for  sheer  lack 
of  room  the  wheat  glut  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  back  up  on 
the  farms." 

On  the  same  day,  America  was  informed  that  "  the  British 
granaries  are  full  "  and  that  "  wheat  is  a  drug  on  the  market." 
The  taxpayers  lhad  visions  of  turning  over  to  the  farmers  the 
difference  between  the  government  guaranteed  high  price  and 
the  actual  low  price  which  it  was  certain  the  farmers  would 
have  to  accept  for  their  grain. 

April  23,  1919,  George  S.  Ward,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Baking  Industry,  in  an  address  at  New 
Orleans,  predicted  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  flour  but  declared 
there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread  because  labor 
costs  would  more  than  offset  any  drop  in  the  price  of  flour. 

Bread  was  to  be  no  cheaper,  but  cheap  wheat  was  a  living 
certainty. 

Herbert  Hoover  suddenly  changed  the  outlook  by  issuing  a 
sensational  statement  from  Paris,  whoUy  unexpected,  in  which 
he  prophesied  that  wheat  in  the  United  States  would  jump  from 
$2.26  a  bushel  to  $3.50  a  bushel.  This  announcement,  like  an 
unheralded  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  occasioned  consternation  not 
only  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Cashing  in  on  the  Flurry 

The  millers  of  white  flour  immediately  began  to  cash  in  on 
the  Hoover  flurry.  Shane  Brothers  &  Wilson,  miUers,  declared 
that  white  flour  would  sell  at  $18  a  barrel  and  the  wheat  market, 
with  prospects  of  a  golden  harvest,  plunged  into  a  delirium  of 
excitement. 

April  24),  1919,  H.  D.  Irwin,  vice-president.  United  States 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  publicly  denounced 
the  drive  toward  $18  flour.  "  The  present  wholesale  price  of 
$12.75  a  barrel  has  been  kept  where  it  is  only  by  reason  of  the 
government's  heavy  sales  of  wheat  to  the  millers,"  he  declared. 
"  This  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  private  hoarders  of 
wheat  flour  inactive,  preventing  sales  by  them  at  high 
premiums." 

"  The  government  had  a  lot  of  wheat  on  hand,"  said  Irwin, 


"  but  in  its  effort  to  keep  the  prices  down  it  has  got  rid  of  aU  i 
its  holdings  and  the  supply  now  in  the  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners." 

This  declaration  served  public  notice  on  the  private  owners 
that  they  were  in  complete  control  of  the  situation  and  could 
manipulate  it  to  suit  themselves.  But  they  failed  to  count  on 
the  unexpected.  With  deadly  precision  and  consistency, 
throughout  the  past  two  years,  every  prediction  of  famine  and 
every  reference  to  theoretical  food  shortages  on  the  part  of 
Herbert  Hoover  had  been  followed  by  an  immediate  jump  in 
price. 

Alarms  and  Higher  Prices 

On  one  spectacular  occasion  lamb  jumped  4  cents  over  night. 
Ham,  bacon  and  ribs  of  beef  followed  suit.    Sugar  and  wheat 
were  held  down  spectacularly,  but  there  the  big  show  was  con- 
tent to  ring  the  curtain.    A  pessimistic  phrase  dropped  by 
Hoover  sent  butter  to  75  cents  a  pound,  wholesale.    His  atti- 
tude toward  the  cottonseed  market  doubled  the  price  of  con- 
centrated commercial  feeding  stuffs.    Fixing  the  price  of  cot-  ; 
tonseed  oil  at  191/2  cents  a  pound  to  keep  it  anchored  to  the  \ 
ground,  he  enabled  the  packers  to  substitute  China  oils  at  a 
cost  of  13^  cents  a  pound  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bakery  ; 
fats  offered  by  them  at  the  cottonseed  price,  with  a  concealed  i 
profit  of  6  cents  a  pound. 

His  entirely  gratuitous  and  untimely  reference  to  the  sky- 
high  tendency  of  wheat  in  the  very  face  of  a  wheat  glut  was  all 
the  millers  needed  to  justify  another  raid  on  the  market. 

But — the  unexpected  happened.    For  the  first  time  in  his 
Food  Administration  career,  Hoover's  judgment  was  chal- 1 
lenged,  though  not  by  the  trade  that  had  again  received  it  with 
general  rejoicing. 

The  trade  with  its  fabulous  profits,  culled  from  constantly 
rising  markets,  has  never  found  fault  with  Hoover.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  the  trade  journals  continuously  and 
suspiciously  showered  praise  upon  him.  His  doUar-a-year  as- 
sistants had  been  furnished  by  the  trade.  The  plain  people 
hadn't  a  single  representative  on  the  Food  Board.  It  never  j 
occurred  to  the  plain  people  that  there  might  be  a  conflict  of 
interests  in  any  situation  that  leaves  the  trade  delightfully 
satisfied  while  the  people  themselves,  without  representation,! 
pay  the  bUl. 

Few  Americans  had  ever  heard  of  Sir  James  Wilson,  the 
British  Food  Administrator,  who  suddenly  arose  to  challenge 
Hoover's  disastrous  pessimism. 

"  Mr.  Hoover  overlooks  the  large  surpluses  of  wheat,  actual 
and  prospective,  particularly  those  of  Australia  and  the  Argen- 
tine, in  his  forecast  of  high  wheat  prices,"  said  Sir  James.  "  Oc 
February  1,  1919,"  he  continued,  "  the  United  States,  Canadai| 
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the  Argentine  and  Australia  had  a  combined  actual  exportable 
surplus  of  564,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  all  the  importing 
countries  in  the  world  are  not  likely  to  import  more  than  288,- 
000,000  bushels  during  the  six  months  dating  from  February  1 
to  July  1,  1919. 

"  This  will  leave  276,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  of  all  the  importing  countries  in  the  world 
even  at  their  pre-war  average  rate  of  import.  On  August  1, 
1919,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  will  have  reduced  their 
carry-over  of  old  wheat,  yet  on  that  date  there  will  still  remain 
an  exportable  surplus  of  148,000,000  bushels  in  Australia  and 
112,000,000  bushels  in  the  Argentine. 

"  England,  before  the  war,  harvested  but  an  average  of 
59,000,000  bushels.  By  October  1,  1919,  England  will  have 
reaped  a  harvest  of  88,000,000  bushels  and  Canada  will  have  an 
exportable  surplus  of  184,000,000  bushels.  In  addition  to  the 
Argentine's  exportable  surplus,  October  1,  1919,  there  will  be 
another  Argentine  sui-plus  of  112,000,000  bushels  to  be  reaped 
from  the  harvest  of  next  December,  by  which  time  Australia 
will  have  another  additional  exportable  surplus  of  204,000,000 
bushels.  Conditions  in  India  indicate  that  she  will  be  able  to 
export  her  pre-war  average  of  48,000,000  bushels  by  May  1. 

"  All  the  importing  countries  in  the  world  taken  together  are 
not  likely  to  need  as  much  as  576,000,000  bushels.  To  offset 
this  by  October  1,  1919,  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Argen- 
tine, Australia  and  other  countries  will  have  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  914,000,000  bushels,  with  an  additional  exportable 
surplus  of  296,000,000  bushels  available  during  the  balance  of 
the  year."    (A  glut  of  636,000,000  bushels.) 

"  Strong  competition  between  the  exporting  countries  to  get 
rid  of  their  embarrassing  surpluses  will  so  drop  the  price  that 
by  October  1,  1919,  Australian  wheat  will  be  landed  in  Europe, 
including  cost  of  transportation,  at  less  than  $1.72  a  bushel. 
United  States,  Canada  and  Argentine  wheat  will  be  landed  in 
England  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $1.56  a  bushel." 

These  figures  not  only  directly  challenged  the  Herbert 
Hoover  outlook  of  $3.50  per  bushel  but  they  raised  an  em- 
barrassing question.  //  the  bullish  drive  was  started  by  Hoover 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  why  did  he  start  it?  If  the 
bullish  drive  was  started  by  Hoover  with  Sir  James  Wilson's 
figures  before  him,  why  did  he  start  it? 

Two  Billions  Involved 

That  his  prophesies  in  the  past  should  have  put  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  hands  of  American  food  interests 
was  certainly  no  excuse  for  failing  to  check  up  on  facts,  the  dis- 
regard of  which  simply  means  that  on  a  single  crop  of  1,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  the  world  may  have  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  $3.50  a  bushel  and  $1.56  a  bushel,  or  nearly 
$2,000,000,000,  to  a  few  operators. 

The  day  following  Sir  James  Wilson's  clash  with  the  Hoover 
predictions.  Hoover  issued  a  "  back-water "  statement  from 
Paris,  April  26,  1919,  declaring  that  his  "  forecast  concerning 
high-priced  wheat  had  been  misrepresented  in  some  quarters." 
Before  this  statement  was  published  in  America,  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  president.  United  States  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation,  had  issued  a  statement  saying: 

"  While  America  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  wheat  to  supply 
the  needs  of  Europe,  it  is  unable  to  get  the  ships  to  move  it." 


This  amazing  confession  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  halt  the  big 
drive  toward  the  extra  $2,000,000,000  profits.  But— it  did 
not. 

//  America  has  so  much  extra  wheat  on  hand  which  it  can't 
use  (enough,  says  Barnes,  to  supply  the  needs  of  Europe)  and 
can't  ship  it  simply  because  it  can't  get  the  ships  to  move  it, 
why  should  Hoover  suggest  that  the  people  will  have  to  pay 
$3.50  a  bushel  for  the  glut?  Why  should  the  people  be  ashed 
to  pay  $18  a  barrel  for  flour  that  can't  be  consumed? 

In  addition  to  his  $3.50  wheat  announcement.  Hoover  fur- 
ther stimulated  the  wheat  gamblers'  drive  toward  their  $2,000,- 
000,000  destination  by  issuing  another  statement  declaring  that 
"  the  world  would  virtually  be  put  back  to  a  war-bread  basis 
for  the  next  three  months." 

No  War-Bread  Here 

Julius  H.  Barnes  immediately  neutralized  this  Hoover  state- 
ment by  announcing  that  America's  white  bread  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  "  We  have  no  intention  of  asking  any  change 
in  the  milling  processes  now  maintained  and  which  are  not 
under  any  supervision  whatsoever,"  declared  Barnes. 

All  through  the  war,  the  millers  not  only  insisted  on  a  policy 
of  "  hands  off  "  where  their  milling  processes  were  concerned, 
but  they  got  from  the  Food  Administration  what  they  insisted 
on  and  it  wasn't  to  be  expected  that  at  this  late  date  they  would 
tolerate  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes 
or  the  Supreme  Food  Council  sitting  at  Paris  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  April  26,  1919,  the  following 
developments  were  recorded : 

"  Flour  market  in  state  of  demoralization."  "  Millers 
alarmed."  "  Market  in  state  of  feverish  excitement."  Not- 
withstanding Sir  James  Wilson's  challenge  of  Hoover  and 
Hoover's  retraction  to  the  extent  that  his  "  forecast  had  been 
misrepresented  in  some  quarters,"  flour  advanced  over  night  $1 
a  barrel  toward  its  $18  goal.  Sympathetically  corn  advanced 
8  cents  a  bushel  and  corn  oil  advanced  50  points.  The  rush 
was  on! 

Then  came  another  astonishing  statement  from  Paris.  Her- 
bert Hoover  declared  that  "  the  fullest  extremity  of  the  Food 
Administration's  authority  would  be  applied  to  control  prices." 
This  statement  was  published  April  26,  1919,  but,  before  its  re- 
lease, Julius  H.  Barnes  had  issued  another  statement  in  which 
he  said:  "  The  Food  Administration  has  no  authority  whatso- 
ever to  prevent  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  over  the  gov- 
ernment's fair  price  basis."  "  Control !  "  "  Control !  "  What 
kind  of  "  control  "  did  Hoover  have  in  mind.-* 

It  was  thus  made  clear  that  there  was  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
price  the  grain  operators  might  get  if  they  could  get  it. 

Two  days  later,  April  28,  1919,  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
reporting  "  big  gains  in  prices,"  expressed  the  fear  that  "  the 
present  situation  will  start  another  frenzied  buying  movement 
on  the  part  of  consumers  who  will  overstock  themselves." 

The  frenzy  of  hoarding  by  consumers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  when  mothers  were  so  terrified  by  the  famine  stories  sent 
out  daily  by  the  press  agent  of  the  Food  Administration  that 
they  were  sure,  unless  they  loaded  up  with  food,  they  would 
have  to  stand  by  and  see  their  children  starve  to  death  before 
their  eyes,  ought  never  to  be  repeated  in  America. 
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The  Food  Administration's  famine  stories  boosted  the  price 
of  every  food  on  the  market.  People  who  ordinarily  purchased 
two  or  three  cans  of  vegetables  or  fruits  began  to  gobble  up 
cases  of  24  dozen  each.  Thousands  of  American  homes  were  so 
stocked  up  with  perishable  foods  in  jars,  cases,  cartons,  boxes 
and  sacks  that  the  raid  resulted  not  only  in  fearful  shortages 
all  over  the  country,  but  it  caused  enormous  losses  to  panicky 
individuals. 

When  the  housewife  made  her  first  mad  rush  on  the  retail 
grocer,  the  retail  grocer  immediately  made  a  mad  rush  on  the 
wholesale  grocer,  and  the  wholesale  grocer  made  a  mad  rush  on 
the  manufacturer.  Naturally  prices  soared  skyward  over  night. 
The  hysterical  demand  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Every- 
body was  buying  at  once.  The  wholesalers  actually  apologized 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  money  hand  over 
fist.  A  constantly  rising  market  means  millions  to  the  whole- 
sale grocer  and  manufacturer,  but  these  millions  always  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers. 

Hysterical  prophesies  of  shortages  artificially  manufacture 
shortages.  Hysterical  prophesies  of  advancing  prices  auto- 
matically beget  advancing  prices,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
food  that  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  within  easy  reach 
of  an  unexcited  public,  is  suddenly  gobbled  up  and  locked  away 
in  hiding  places  by  frightened  creatures  whose  fears  and 
anxieties  are  a  hundredfold  greater  than  the  capacity  of  their 
stomachs. 

Hoover's  long  experience  in  the  Food  Administration  must 
have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  his  $3.50  prediction  of  wheat 
would  induce  fright.  Why  did  he  make  the  prediction?  At  the 
very  hour  he  spoke,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Argentine  was  but 
$1.33  1/3  a  bushel.  The  price  of  com  was  but  57  cents  a 
bushel  and  the  price  of  oats  but  38  cents. 

Other  facts  of  greater  significance  than  these  make  the  bold- 
ness of  the  wheat  and  flour  operators  little  short  of  criminal 
and  the  encouragement  given  by  Hoover  to  their  mad  aggres- 
sion against  the  pocketbooks  of  the  world  wholly  inexplicable. 

Increased  Wheat  Stocks 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Food 
Survey  for  April  1,  1919,  announced  that  among  10,264  eleva- 
tors, warehouses,  grain  mills  and  wholesale  dealers,  the  stocks 
of  wheat  held  for  sale  April  1,  1919,  were  384.9  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  last  year's  holdings. 

The  unused,  u/nmUled  wheat  carried  over  from  last  year's 
stocks  on  hand  April  1  in  these  establishments  was  155,954,626 
busJiels,  enough  to  make  18,714,555,120  loaves  of  bread,  187 
loaves  for  every  man,  woman,  child  and  baby  in  the  United 
States. 

The  government  frankly  admitted  that  these  holdings  did 
not  include  any  of  the  "  commercial  stocks  "  of  the  country  nor 
any  of  the  stocks  held  on  the  farms.  In  addition  to  this  un- 
milled  wheat  which  can't  be  used  and  can't  be  shipped,  the 
greatest  glut  on  record  is  rapidly  ripening  for  harvest. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  unmilled  wheat,  the  government  also 
reported  on  hand  April  1,  1919,  6,516,700  barrels  of  flour  in 
the  warehouses  totalling  1,277,273,200  pounds.  Thousands  of 
bakeries  have  on  hand  from  5  to  100  barrels  of  flour  each,  none 
of  which  is  included  in  the  government's  report. 

A  hundred  thousand  grocery  stores  have  on  hand  in  the  form 


of  sacks  and  half  sacks,  from  2  to  10  barrels  each,  none  of  which 
is  included  in  the  government's  reports.  The  most  conservative 
estimate  indicates  that,  from  the  flour  reported  and  unreported, 
there  is  in  sight  an  additional  batch  of  12,000,000,000  loaves, 
which  will  give  another  unit  of  120  loaves  to  each  man,  woman, 
child  and  infant  in  the  United  States. 

Here,  then,  at  the  time  of  Herbert  Hoover's  prediction,  so 
instantaneously  acted  upon  by  the  wheat  gamblers  and.  millers, 
was  a  total  bread  supply  on  hand  equal  to  307  loaves  for  every 
person  in  the  United  States,  with  an  embarrassing  world  sur- 
plus on  the  way. 

British  Figures  Correct 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  figures 
were  available  for  the  enlightenment  of  Herbert  Hoover,  has 
verified  Sir  James  Wilson's  analysis  of  the  wheat  situation, 
though  in  the  meantime  not  a  miller  has  said  a  word  about  Sir 
James  Wilson's  figures,  which,  because  they  are  official  govern- 
ment figures,  cannot  be  attacked,  denounced,  laughed  at  or  chal- 
lenged. They  acted  upon  Herbert  Hoover's  figures  which  have 
been  attacked,  denounced,  laughed  at  and  challenged.  They 
acted  at  once,  yet  none  of  them  has  ofi'ered  a  reason  why,  and 
the  public,  preparing  to  disgorge  again,  fails  to  remember  its 
bitter  experience  of  the  past. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Food  Administration's  "  ammonia 
shortage  pessimism "  is  not  remembered.?  The  "  ammonia 
shortage  "  story  disastrously  boosted  the  price  of  ice,  enabling 
the  ice  trust  to  collect  millions  to  which  it  was  not  entitled.  The 
Food  Administration  never  attempted  to  correct  the  "  fake 
ammonia-shortage  "  story  until  the  profits  of  the  ice  trust  had 
all  been  collected  and  the  confession  of  the  error  could  do  no 
good.  The  ice  trust  kept  its  ill-gotten  gain  for,  with  the  re- 
traction of  the  fake  ammonia-shortage  statement,  there  ap- 
peared no  restitution  of  the  profits  to  which  the  fake  story  led. 

In  the  meantime  the  wave  of  loot  now  inundating  the  country 
threatens  the  very  safety  of  society.  On  the  principle  that  "  the 
public  wUl  stand  for  anything  for  a  long,  long  time  "  the  wheat 
and  flour  robbers  are  robbing,  the  butter  and  egg  robbers  are 
robbing,  the  ham  and  bacon  robbers  are  robbing,  the  beef  and 
lamb  robbers  are  robbing,  the  rent  robbers,  leather  robbersi^ 
cotton  and  wool  robbers,  ice  and  coal  robbers  are  robbing. 

Why  do  the  courageous  leaders  of  the  various  political 
parties  stand  by  in  silence?  When  will  the  orgy  come  to 
an  end? 


Perils  of  French  Farming 

AGRICULTURE  in  the  battle-swept  fields  of  France  and 
Belgium  will  resume  its  peaceful  labor  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  frame  of  mind  if  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gutton. 
professor  of  physics  at  Nancy,  France,  fulfills  its  promise, 
and  can  go  ahead  of  the  farmer  and  clear  his  path  of  hidden 
dangers  in  the  soil.    War  has  left  many  an  explosive  in  the 
fields.    Unexploded  hand  grenades  lie  near  the  surface,  and  [ 
are  considered  more  dangerous  than  the  shells  that  have  gone  I 
deeper.    But  all  these  hidden  dangers  have  metal  coverings,  | 
and  the  device  invented  by  Mr.  Gutton  is  made  to  reveal  them  | 
by  ringing  an  electric  bell  whenever  it  is  moved  over  the  | 
ground  and  comes  near  metal. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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RAILROADS  CANNOT  BE  TURNED  BACK  TO  PRIVATE 
OWNERS  WITHOUT  A  BIG  SUBSIDY 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Russell  here  considers  the  popular  delusion  that  government  mvnership  has  been  tried  and  has  failed, 
though  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place,  and  then  passes  on  to  railroad  finance.  He  doubts  if  the  men  behind  the 
railway  scenes  have  yet  made  wp  their  minds  whether  they  want  the  roads  back.  The  roads  could  not  be  returned 
without  a  big  subsidy  or  a  big  loan. 
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EVIDENTLY,  there  are  two  kinds  of  propaganda,  con- 
scious and  unconscious.  When  the  second  kind  follows 
copiously  after  the  first,  aU  goes  well  with  that  propa- 
gandist, for  then  great  numbers  of  gratuitous  and  volunteer 
assistants  arise  to  do  his  work  much  better  than  he  does  it 
himself,  while  success  descends  upon  him  like  manna  from 
heaven. 

I  suppose  that  the  choicest  example  of  this  operation  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country  is  to  be  seen  now  in  the  case  of 
the  railroads. 

"  Government  ownership  of  railroads  is  a  flat  failure,"  say 
thousands  of  earnest  souls.  "  Look  at  the  deficit !  Look  at 
the  sums  the  treasury  must  pay  out  every  month  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses !  Look  at  the  wage  scales  !  Look  at  the  increased 
rates !  The  whole  thing  is  failure.  No  more  government  own- 
ership for  us." 

The  amateur  assistants  of  railroad  graft  obligingly  carry 
these  doctrines  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  astonishing  success  attends  their  efforts.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  is  being  firmly  convinced  that  this 
nation  has  made  a  full  and  competent  trial  of  government  own- 
ership and  proved  that  it  will  not  work.  Even  the  public 
ownership  of  a  trolley  line  or  a  gas  works  is  now  held  to  be 
folly  since  the  result  of  the  railroad  experiment. 

The  railroad  press  bureau  and  press  agents  started  this  fake 
on  its  glad,  mad  way  and  the  great  majority  of  us  seem  ready 
to  fall  for  it. 

There  never  was  a  popular  belief  so  footless. 
In  the  first  place,  instead  of  government  ownership  having 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  there  has  been  no  government 
ownership,  a  simple  little  fact  the  like  of  which  told  about  any 
other  matter  would  lay  propaganda  stark  and  cold. 

What  we  have  had  is  government  operation  under  a  lease, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  government  ownership  of 
railroads  is  as  much  of  an  untried  mystery  as  it  ever  was. 

Our  Unfavorable  Lease 

Government  operation  under  a  lease  is  a  far  different  thing. 
^  To  draw  a  conclusion  about  ownership  from  experiences  under 
-  a  lease  is  like  eating  turnips  and  criticising  them  as  terrapin. 

Few  words  wiU  be  enough  to  make  this  plain.  The  govern- 
^  ment,  under  the  terms  of  the  most  preposterous  lease  ever 
'  drawn,  pays  to  the  railroad  companies  an  annual  rental  of 
^  $930,000,000.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  net  operating  rev- 
enue for  a  year  in  which  the  railroads  attained  their  greatest 
activity  and  prosperity.  On  this  basis,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  some  of  the  great  railroads  are 
receiving  in  rental  sums  equal  to  20  per  cent  on  their  capital- 


ization, and  others  of  less  note  are  receiving  still  more. 

There  was  never  any  sense  in  this  arrangement ;  it  was  merely 
a  great  fat  sop  to  the  railroad  companies. 

For  example,  the  British  government  was,  at  the  outset  of 
the  war,  confronted  with  transportation  problems  exactly  like 
our  own.  It,  too,  had  given  over  its  highways  to  private  cor- 
porations ;  it  too  had  immense  quantities  of  men  and  munitions 
to  move  with  the  greatest  celerity ;  it  too  must  seek  the  maxi- 
mum of  eflSciency.  So  it  took  over  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads on  a  rental  based  on  the  average  dividends  paid  over 
a  considerable  term  of  years,  the  government  paying  the  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt. 

British  Lease  Better 

Even  this  was  not  the  best  possible  arrangement,  but  much 
better  than  ours.  If  we  had  imitated  the  British  government 
in  this  regard  instead  of  paying  $930,000,000  a  year  rental  we 
should  be  paying  only  $800,000,000  or  less.  The  total  of 
dividends  paid  by  all  the  American  railroads  in  1915,  a  good 
year,  was  $328,477,938,  which  was  6.29  per  cent  on  the  stock, 
water,  melons  and  all.  The  total  of  the  interest  paid  on  the 
funded  debt  (bonds  and  notes)  was  $480,503,253.  The  divi- 
dends for,  say,  the  five  years  next  previous  would  not  average 
so  high  as  in  1915. 

Therefore  under  the  lease  system  we  are  paying  at  least 
$130,000,000  a  year  more  than  we  have  any  reason  to  pay. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  amounts  to 
4  per  cent  on  $3,000,000,000,  and,  as  I  have  shown  before,  the 
government  could  buy  outright  the  control  of  the  entire  rail- 
road system  for  a  little  more  than  $4,000,000,000. 

The  excess  of  the  rental,  therefore,  over  the  rental  we  should 
be  paying,  if  we  had  adopted  the  British  system,  amounts  very 
nearly  to  the  interest  on  the  total  purchase  price. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  as  being  merely  the  excess. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  total  annual  rental,  that  total 
in  five  years  would  amount  to  more  than  enough  to  purchase 
the  control  of  the  whole. 

In  other  words,  the  rental  we  are  paying  is  based  on  a  five 
years^  purchase  of  that  control. 

Imagine  a  man  renting  a  grocery  shop  or  a  hat  store  on  a 
rental  basis  of  a  five  years*  purchase.  If  the  shop  were  worth 
$10,000,  that  would  mean  $2,000  a  year  rent.  What  would 
you  think  of  that  for  business?  And  what  do  you  think  would 
be  the  effect  upon  his  balance  sheet? 

I  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  control  of  the  railroad  prop- 
erty is  51  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  that  the  government  would 
probably  continue  the  dividends  on  the  rest  of  the  stock,  which 
would  remain  presumably  in  private  hands.   I  am  talking  about 
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the  sum  of  money  the  government  would  have  to  lay  out  to  pur- 
chase that  control,  which  is  the  only  factor  involved  here. 

These  facts  put  a  very  different  aspect  on  the  "  failure  of 
government  ownership."  There  isn't  any  government  owner- 
ship. There  is  only  government  leasing  and  even  that  hasn't 
failed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  government,  since  it  has  been  oper- 
ating under  this  lease,  has  been  obliged  to  meet,  from  the  labor 
employed  on  the  railroads,  demands  for  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  wages.  But  these  same  demands  would  have  been 
made  if  the  roads  had  remained  in  private  hands.  And  they 
would  have  been  granted,  too,  or  the  country,  in  the  midst  of 
the  war,  would  have  found  itself  facing  defeat  through  the 
paralysis  of  its  transport.  Defeat  abroad  and  starvation  at 
home.  For  the  railroad  employees  were  never  so  well  organized, 
all  of  their  organizations  were  acting  together,  and  if  the  com- 
panies had  ventured  to  oppose  their  demands  such  strikes  would 
have  followed  as  never  have  been  known  in  the  history  of  in- 
dustry. 

Employees  Deserve  Better  Wages 

This  is  entirely  to  overlook  the  fact  tliat  the  demands  of  the 
men  were  just  and  ought  to  have  been  granted.  The  work  of 
operating  a  railroad  is  difficult,  arduous  and  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  society.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  man 
actually  engaged  in  that  work  was  overpaid  or  is  now  for  that 
matter.  The  cost  of  living  had  advanced  much  faster  than  the 
generality  of  such  wages.  In  effect,  therefore,  society  was  al- 
lowing the  earnings  of  some  of  its  most  useful  servants  to  be 
reduced. 

The  added  wage  bill,  $100,000,000  at  one  clip  and  $80,000,- 
000  at  another,  made  notable  increases  in  the  expense  account 
of  the  railroad  administration,  and  furnished  handy  material  to 
the  propagandists.  None  of  these  ever  hinted  that  private 
ownership  and  operation  added  in  one  year  a  sum  to  the  total 
railroad  capitalization  that  carried  with  it  interest  and  divi- 
dend charges  almost  equal  to  either  of  the  wage  increases  or 
that  much  of  this  increase  of  capitalization  was  in  the  shape 
of  melons,  legalized  graft  and  water.   Yet  such  was  the  fact. 

Costly  Stock-Increases 

In  one  year,  from  1906  to  1907,  the  total  capitalization 
(stocks,  bonds  and  notes)  of  the  American  railroad  system  was 
increased  by  $1,500,000,000;  in  two  years  by  more  than  $2,- 
000,000,000.  From  1906  to  1912  the  increase  in  this  capitaliz- 
ation was  $5,000,000,000.  Five  per  cent  on  one  year's  increase 
is  $75,000,000.  Five  per  cent  on  the  six  years'  increase  is 
$250,000,000.  This  was  the  additional  sum  that  must  be  real- 
ized every  year  thereafter  to  meet  the  increased  interest  and 
dividend  charges  on  this  increased  capitalization.  The  business 
of  the  system  at  the  existing  rates  would  not  produce  the 
requisite  sum,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  the  increase  of  freight 
rates  secured  by  the  railroads  in  1913,  after  such  a  desperate 
struggle. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  view,  here  is 
the  showing  of  the  capitalization  totals  of  the  American  rail- 
roads in  the  last  eleven  years  that  are  on  record.  I  advise  its 
careful  study: 


Railroad  Capitalization  in  the  United  States 


Total 


Year 

Total  of  Stocks 

Total  Funded  Debt 

Capitalization 

1906 

$6,803,760,093 

$7,766,661,385 

$14,570,421,478 

1907 

7,356,861,691 

8,725,284,992 

16,082,146,683 

1908 

7,375,212,323 

9,394,332,504 

16,767,544,827 

1909 

7,686,228,54.5 

9,801,590,390 

17,487,868,935 

1910 

8,113,657,380 

10,303,374,858 

18,417,132,238 

1911 

8,470,717,611 

10,738,217,470 

19,208,935,081 

1912 

8,622,400,821 

11,130,135,443 

19,752,536,264 

1913 

8,610,611,327 

11,185,574,385 

19,296,125,712 

1914. 

8,680,759,704 

11,566,541,553 

20,247,311,257 

1915 

8,994,894,721 

12,133,064,357 

21,127,959,078 

1916 

9,058,982,733 

12,033,389,512 

21,092,372,245 

Of  these  increases  about  one-third  were  melons  and  water  or 
represented  the  exigencies  of  devious  railroad  financiering. 

The  gentlemen  that  object  vehemently  to  an  increase  of  rates 
to  pay  labor  a  living  wage  have  never  raised  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  increases  in  rates  made  that  fat  melon  interest  might 
be  paid  to  financiers  already  enormously  rich. 

Apparently  it  is  not  the  increase  that  is  objectionable  in  their 
minds,  but  only  the  place  where  the  increase  lands. 

These  vociferous  gentlemen  are  now  perfectly  sure  that  the 
railroads  are  going  straight  back  to  the  companies. 

I  will  venture  the  prediction  that  the  railroads  will  not  do 
anything  of  the  kind — unless  Congress  is  willing  to  give  them 
back  with  a  thumping  big  subsidy  or  grant  or  loan  from  the 
national  treasury. 

If  the  nation  is  ready  to  stand  for  that  the  companies  can 
have  the  roads  back  at  almost  any  old  time  after  the  present 
Congress  gets  to  work,  for  this  is  on  the  program  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders. 

Also,  if  the  nation  is  ready  to  stand  for  this  game  it  is  a 
different  nation  from  that  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  all 
these  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  choice  will  be  between  a  subsidy  or  allow- 
ing the  present  condition  to  drift  on,  with  an  extension  and 
then  another.  For  I  think  you  will  find  that  without  the  sub- 
sidy the  gentlemen  in  control  will  not  care  to  have  the  prop- 
erties back.  Without  a  subsidy  they  are  better  off  with  existing 
conditions. 

If  this  seems  contrary  to  what  you  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  attitude  of  the  railroad  world  toward  a  resumption 
of  the  properties,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  far 
we  have  heard  principally  from  the  managerial  class  in  railroad 
affairs — from  presidents,  general  managers  and  the  like.  Not 
a  word  has  come  from  the  men  behind  the  scenes,  from  the 
great  interests  that  really  control  all  these  enterprises,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  when  they  speak  the  word  will  be  final  so  far 
as  these  enterprises  are  concerned,  and  just  as  sure  that  to 
date  these  eminent  ones  have  not  made  up  their  minds  on  which 
side  to  get  off. 

No  doubt  they  are  waiting  for  trustworthy  forecasts  about 
that  subsidy. 

Two  or  three  months  ago,  in  Reconstruction,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  point  out  that  before  the  companies  could  resume 
the  operation  of  the  lines  they  must  have  vast  sums  of  money 
to  put  the  property  into  good  working  shape,  and  to  meet 
their  maturing  liabilities,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  that 
the  companies  could  float  securities  to  obtain  these  sums,  for 
the  reason  that  their  borrowing  credit  with  the  public  was  about 
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shausted.  Repeated  and  colossal  financial  wrecking  like  that 
f  the  Rock  Island,  the  New  Haven,  the  Pere  Marquette,  the 
'risco,  and  other  companies  had  put  an  end  to  railroad  credit 
ith  the  general  public. 

Of  this  W2  have  at  hand  now  two  conclusive  illustrations, 
ro  back  to  that  table  of  capitalizations.  The  last  two  lines 
ell  the  story.  From  1915  to  1916,  the  capitalization  (for  the 
rst  time)  did  not  increase.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more 
ignificant.  New  issues  were  impossible.  Nobody  would  take 
hem. 

The  other  point  is  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
hort  term  note  in  railroad  financiering.  Previous  to  the  panic 
f  1907  this  was  no  feature  of  it,  Poor's  Manual  not  beginning 
ntil  1910  to  make  separate  observations  on  such  issues.  The 
otal  of  all  the  equipment  trust  notes  for  the  country  in  1900 
-as  only  $60,000,000;  in  1916  it  had  risen  to  $374,867,419. 
The  total  of  miscellaneous  obligations,  including  short  term 
otes  not  equipment  certificates,  rose  in  ten  years  ending  1916 
rom  $973,647,924  to  $2,120,698,373. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  as  plain  as  the  other.  Being  no 
onger  able  to  float  ordinary  long  term  bond  issues  the  rail- 
oads  were  driven  to  a  desperate  game  of  kiting  short  term 
lotes  and  equipment  certificates,  usually  at  extravagant  in- 
erest,  in  order  to  make  them  attractive  to  the  banks  that  alone 
?ou]d  handle  them. 

Equipment  trust  certificates  have,  moreover,  a  special  mean- 
ng  of  their  own.  They  signify  that  having  mortgaged  every- 
hing  else  in  sight,  right  of  way,  real  estate,  buildings,  track, 
pikes  and  tie  plates,  the  companies  were  now  mortgaging  cars 
ind  locomotives. 

That  is  to  say,  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  was 
)ankrupt. 

Railroad  System  Bankrupt 

5  After  sixty  years  of  triumphant  loot  it  had  practically  gone 
iroke  at  last. 

I  have  before  me  the  financial  history  of  one  of  the  best  and 
fjnost  conspicuous  railroad  corporations  in  the  United  States, 

Knd  offer  this  little  sample  from  its  records  about  short  term 
otes  and  equipment  certificates. 

'  In  1907,  (panic  year)  it  was  driven  to  issue  $25,000,000  of  5 
W  cent  3-year  notes  and  $30,000,000  of  equipment  certificates, 
ijninning  various  terms.  When  the  3-year  notes  expired,  $30,- 
)00,000  of  new  notes  were  issued  to  provide  for  them.  When 
j;he  first  equipment  notes  began  to  come  due,  another  issue  was 
liecessary  to  provide  for  them  also ;  another  and  larger. 
'I  This  is  the  way  the  thing  went.  When  one  issue  of  notes 
:ame  due  the  harassed  companies  must  put  out  a  new  issue  to 
:ake  care  of  the  first  and  make  it  large  enough  to  provide  for 
something  else.  Money  was  scarce,  and  there  was  no  other  way 
;o  get  it. 

,  Meantime  the  physical  condition  of  the  roads  was  becoming 
thoroughly  bankrupt  as  the  treasuries.  Wooden  bridges, 
rt  ballast,  rotten  ties,  decrepit  road  bed,  single  track.  Not 
ver  the  30,000  miles  or  so  of  the  main  traveled  highways  that 
foolish  persons  assume  to  be  the  railroad  system  of  America 
■mt  over  75  per  cent  of  the  257,000  miles  of  operated  line.  Of 
ill  that  stupendous  length  of  line  only  40,000  miles  were  double 
'cracked,  but  the  rest  carried  the  densest  traffic  ever  known  on 


any  single  track  line — at  a  greater  risk  of  life  and  property 
than  any  other  country  would  tolerate. 

As  to  the  financial  bankruptcy,  every  student  of  the  subject 
knows  well  enough.  From  the  beginning  the  American  rail- 
roads had  never  charged  off  enough  for  maintenance,  replace- 
ment and  repair.  Some  railroads  had  charged  off  nothing. 
Such  charges  interfered  with  dividends  and  melons.  Renewals 
and  betterments  must  therefore  be  paid  for  through  new  cap- 
ital; that  is  to  say,  more  stocks  and  bonds.  The  public  would 
have  none  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  after  the  revelations  of 
wholesale  looting.  Therefore  the  renewals  and  improvements 
were  not  made. 

Either  the  government  will  have  to  make  them  while  it  is 
operating  the  roads  or  the  companies  must  have  unprecedented 
capital  to  make  them  when  the  lines  are  returned. 

That  is  where  the  subsidy  will  come  in. 

We  should  be  prepared  for  it,  because  desperate  efforts  will 
be  made  to  put  it  over.  We  should  also  be  prepared  for  the 
assertion  that  it  is  necessary  because  the  government  in  its 
operation  of  the  roads  has  greatly  injured  them. 

To  get  away  with  a  falsehood  so  colossal  would  seem  at  first 
unthinkable.  The  railroad  propagandists  must  have  a  different 
idea  of  it.  They  must  think  that  in  a  country  where  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  government  owner- 
ship has  proven  a  failure  when  there  has  been  no  government 
ownership  you  can  get  away  with  anything. 


ss. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR- 
CULATION,  ETC.,   REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  "  Reconstruction,"  published  monthlj,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1919. 

County  of  New  York 
State  of  New  York 

Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Allan  L.  Benson,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  "  Reconstruction,"  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Reconstruction  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  Allan  L.  Benson, 
118  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,-  Managing  Editor,  none;  Business 
Manager,  Allan  L.  Benson,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Reconstruction  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Allan  L. 
Benson,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  William  F.  Cochran,  1531 
Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  M.  H.  Jump,  1531  Munsey  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  in- 
direct in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

ALLAN  L.  BENSON, 
(Signature  of  editor.) 

[Seal.] 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,  1919. 

ARTHUR  BENNETT, 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  COVENANT  ANALYZED  BY  ONE 
WHO  REGARDS  IT  AS  A  GREAT  PERIL 

BY  AMOS  PINCHOT 

We  asked  Mr.  Pinchot  to  analyze  for  our  readers  the  covenant  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  because  we 
believed  they  would  be  interested  in  the  opinions  of  an  able  man  who  has  no  ax  to  grind.  This  covenant  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  document  ever  drawn  by  man.  It  cannot  be  considered  too  carefully.  Mr.  Pinchot  here  tells  why 
he  considers  it  a  dangerous  instrument. 


I HAVE  always  been  a  believer  in  a  League  of  Nations, 
When  two  months  and  a  half  ago,  I  began  to  study  the 
text  of  the  proposed  Covenant,  as  read  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
Paris  on  February  14,  my  impulse  was  to  defend  it,  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so.  I  set  aside  a  week  in  which  I  did  nothing  but 
read  the  covenant  and  take  notes. 

When  the  covenant  was  revised  in  Paris  and  given  out  by 
our  State  Department  on  April  27,  (aside  from  the  inclusion 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  covenant  is  practically  unaltered, 
except  in  unessentials),  I  brought  these  notes  up  to  date  and 
formed  them  into  a  critical  article,  which  will  be  published 
later. 

If  the  conclusions  I  reach  in  this  brief  abstract  of  the  notes 
are  hostile  to  our  entry  into  a  league  of  nations  based  on  the 
present  covenant,  it  is  not  out  of  disbelief  in  a  league  based  on 
a  different  covenant.  It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
covenant  as  it  stands  will,  in  the  long  run,  neither  prevent  nor 
tend  to  prevent  great  wars,  though  it  may  make  small  wars 
harder  to  initiate  and  shorter  in  duration  when  they  do  occur. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  any  careful  student  of  the  subject, 
who  knows  history,  that  a  league  of  nations  as  offered  us  now, 
will  divide  the  world  into  two  immense  camps,  those  inside  and 
those  outside,  which,  in  spite  of  the  pacific  desires  of  their 
populations,  will  be  forced  to  outdo  each  other  in  defensive  and 
offensive  preparations,  almost  unavoidably  leading  to  another 
world  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  was 
drawn  by  people  who  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  diplomacy, 
the  diplomacy  that  has  almost  continuously  kept  the  world  at 
war,  because  it  conceived  peace  and  wrecked  it  on  the  same  rock 
— force  majeure. 

Criticises  League's  Framers 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  are  incapable  of  learning 
new  things.  In  Europe,  they  put  them  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
Here,  they  generally  land  in  the  State  Department  or  join  the 
Senate. 

By  such  men  the  covenant  was  drawn — by  men  who  ignore 
the  economic  causes  which  make  war,  by  men  who  are  believers 
in  the  establishment  of  a  jorce  majeure  as  the  only  salvation  of 
the  world.  But  because  they  craved  new  territory  and  new 
natural  resources  as  much  as  they  craved  peace,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  definite  force  majeure  has  not  been  provided  for  by 
the  covenant. 

That  is  the  covenant's  capital  error,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  own  framers. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present  covenant  will  be  defended  by  many 
sincere  people  who  are  well  aware  that  it  promises  war  in  the 


not  distant  future,  but  who  hope  that  it  will  prevent  immediate 
wars,  and  think  that  almost  any  attempt  at  international  agree- 
ment, no  matter  how  defective  and  undemocratic,  is  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  To  them  I  would  reply ;  first,  that  the  covenant  [ 
can  and  certainly  should  be  amended,  and  that  the  hue  and  cry 
about  signing  what  the  diplomats  of  England  drafted  for  us 
or  having  no  league  at  all  is  buncombe. 

And  second,  that  an  international  agreement  as  repressive  as 
the  present  covenant,  an  international  agreement  which  under- 
takes to  protect  the  iniquitous  provisions  of  the  secret  treaties 
and  places  coercive  and  well-nigh  absolute  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  central  council  not  elected  and  unresponsive  to  the 
various  peoples,  that  an  international  agreement  which  ex- 
cludes over  half  the  civilized  world,  that  a  league  which 
nevertheless  undertakes  to  control  all  nations  within  and 
without  by  a  system  of  drastic  punishments  including  national 
starvation,  will  not  last — and  ought  not  to.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  having  this  league  or  none.  It  is  a  case  of  insisting  on  a  dif- 
ferent league — or  else  soon  finding  ourselves  without  any. 

Primary  Purpose  Not  to  Avert  War 

The  purpose  of  the  present  covenant  is  not  primarily  to  in- 
sure peace  by  forming  a  league  of  nations.  It  is  to  compel  the 
conquered  nations  to  sign  the  peace  treaty,  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  peace  treaty  after  it  is  signed,  and  to  keep  in  control  of 
the  situation  the  conservative  forces  which  new  dominate  in  the 
victorious  countries.  It  is  essentially  a  balance  of  power,  and 
as  such  it  does  what  every  other  balance  of  power  in  history  has 
done — to  wit,  automatically  organizes  those  left  out  of  it  into  a 
coherent  group  with  the  one  supreme  object  of  overbalancing 
the  balance. 

If  the  primary  object  of  the  covenant  had  been  to  reorganize 
the  world  on  the  more  friendly  and  democratic  basis  of  a  peace 
league — and,  without  such  a  basis,  all  the  force  in  the  world 
will  not  prevent  war — the  covenant  would  not  have  excluded 
from  the  list  of  members  and  nations  to  be  invited  to  become 
members  all  the  late  enemy  countries  as  well  as  Russia  and 
Mexico. 

Remember,  the  group  excluded  (it  is  reasonable  to  say  per-i- 
manently  excluded,  for  it  is  clear  from  the  covenant  that,  even 
if  they  were  invited  later,  they  could  only  enter  as  subject 
states)  comprises  more  than  half  the  people  of  Europe. 

Geographically,  the  bulk  of  the  excluded  nations  happens  tc 
be  bunched  together.    Economically,  they  are  interdependent  | 
and  politically,  they  are  united  by  sharing  in  the  great  demo 
cratic  movement  that  is  growing  with  such  immense  vitaUtyj 

In  all  probability,  the  majority  of  the  Balkan  states  ant' 
Jugoslavia,  hemmed  in  between  the  major  extra-league  nations 
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and  united  to  them  as  they  are  by  blood,  will  join  the  counter- 
alliance. 

Whether  China  will  cleave  to  the  Allies,  who  sold  her  out  in 
the  secret  treaty  of  February  16,  1917,  regarding  the  Shantung 
peninsula,  and  then  politely  invited  her  into  the  war  as  an  ally — 
whether  China,  with  four  hundred  million  people  and  immeasur- 
able resources,  will  remain  in  the  victor-nation  league  as  a  sub- 
ject nation  or  flop  into  the  conquered-nation  league  as  an  equal, 
is  a  very  big  question  indeed. 

And  Japan,  disgruntled  by  the  Allies'  reluctance  to  deliver 
the  Shantung  peninsula  to  her,  as  per  secret  treaty  promises, 
wiU  remain  an  unknown  quantity  that  may,  at  any  moment, 
throw  its  by  no  means  negligible  strength  either  way. 

And  Italy.  As  late  as  August,  1914,  Europe  was  dominated 
by  two  great  leagues,  each  striving  to  become  a  balance  of 
power;  the  Triple  Entente  consisting  of  England,  France  and 
Russia,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  consisting  of  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy.  These  leagues  constituted  the  arcana  of  profound 
secret  diplomacy ;  and  were  relied  upon  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world.    Russia's  withdrawal  from  this  Triple  Entente  was  pre- 

Possibility  of  a  Counter- Alliance 

cipitated  by  the  Allies'  refusal  of  Kerensky's  demand  for  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  Secret  Treaties.  Italy  may  fall  away  from  her 
present  partners  of  the  Entente  and  go  back  to  her  former 
ones  of  the  Alliance,  because  the  Allies  will  not  observe  the 
secret  treaties.  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  within  a  de- 
cade Italy,  a  republic,  may  not  be  aligned  with  the  surrounding 
republics  of  Germany,  Austria,  Jugoslavia  and  Russia. 

Even  back  in  1814,  the  diplomats  of  Europe  seem  to  have 
been  wiser  or  less  embittered  than  they  are  now.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  France  was  more  or  less  in  the  position  of 
Germany  today.  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  after  well-nigh 
subjugating  the  civilized  world ;  and  yet,  France  was  admitted 
to  the  league,  largely  through  the  courageous  foresight  of 
Castlereagh,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  demand,  not  only  the  ad- 
mission of  France,  but  the  admission  of  "  a  strong  France." 

On  the  same  principle  perhaps  that  led  Wilson  to  invite 
Bryan  into  the  Cabinet,  Castlereagh  wanted  no  angry  giants 
poking  holes  in  his  league  from  the  outside. 

That  Wilson,  when  he  first  went  to  Europe,  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  league  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  is  shown  by  his  speech  at  Man- 
chester, on  December  30,  1918:  "  If  the  future  had  nothing  for 
us  but  a  new  attempt  to  keep  the  world  at  a  right  poise  by  a 
balance  of  power  the  United  States  would  take  no  interest, 
because  she  will  join  no  combination  of  power  which  is  not  a 
combination  of  all  of  us.  She  is  not  interested  merely  in  the 
peace  of  Europe,  but  in  the  peace  of  the  world." 

But,  although  such  a  definitely  inclusive  league  was  not  a 
part  of  his  original  fourteen  points,  Mr.  Wilson  has  abandoned 
it  nevestheless,  whether  from  expediency  or  habit.  And  it  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  recall  Mr.  Wilson 
to  his  position,  and  to  insist  that  they  enter  a  true  league  of 
nations  instead  of  a  medieval  balance  of  power  disguised  under  a 
league's  label. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  League  of  Nations.    Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  have  not  read 


the  covenant,  and  never  will.  If  they  did  read  it  but  once,  with 
a  pretty  careful  analysis,  they  would  understand  some  of  its 
amazing  implications.  But  they  will  not;  and  they  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  phrase  "League  of  Nations."  And  in  my 
opinion,  unless  Lenine  should  issue  a  statement  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  extra-league  nations  will  be  obliged  at  once 
to  organize  a  counter-league,  should  the  present  plan  go 
through,  they  wiU  accept  it  hurriedly  and  half  asleep,  and  re- 
gret it  awake  and  at  leisure. 

Urges  All  to  Study  Draft 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  some  few  people  will  be  stimulated  to 
making  a  first-hand  study  of  the  covenant  that  I  have  written 
this  article.  For  if  Americans  do  permit  themselves  to  be 
rushed  off  their  feet  into  endorsement  of  the  present  league 
without  full  understanding  of  its  obligations,  and  without  forc- 
ing a  reconsideration  (there  is,  in  fact,  no  hurry  about  the 
league  as,  in  spite  of  what  we  are  told,  it  can,  better  than  not, 
be  passed  on  separate  from  the  peace  treaty)  they  will  have 
committed  perhaps  the  most  humiliating  and  costly  folly  of 
history. 

For,  by  doing  so,  they  will,  at  once,  have  made  inevitable  the 
swift  realization  of  the  Russo-German- Austrian  league,  already 
in  embryo  which,  weak  though  it  be  today,  may  tomorrow  ap- 
pear distinctly  strong,  stronger  perhaps,  better  integrated  cer- 
tainly, as  rich  in  population  and  natural  wealth  available  for 
war,  and  undoubtedly  more  closely  united  politically  than  the 
league  of  nations  which  we  are  now  invited  to  enter. 

When  I  see  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  the  American 
people  propose  to  take  this  step,  whose  obligations  they  do  not 
even  dimly  see;  when  I  remember  that  the  covenant  we  are  about 
to  sign  contains  no  regenerative  or  hopeful  impulse,  but  only 
the  purposes  of  men  shaken  by  suffering,  fear  and  hatred,  pur- 
poses which  cannot  further  democracy  or  peace,  I  feel  as  if  this 
country  were  walking  blindfold  along  a  narrow  path  with 
abysses  on  either  side — with  the  fatuous  serenity  of  sleep- 
walkers. 

The  following  are  notes  on  some  articles  of  the  covenant; 
space  only  permits  dealing  briefly  with  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant points : 

The  Preamble — The  preamble  of  the  proposed  covenant 
states  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  league  is  the 
"  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty 
obligations."  The  words  "  all  treaty  obligations  "  presumably 
apply  to  secret  as  well  as  open  treaties.  Consequently,  if  the 
present  covenant  were  adopted,  all  treaties  now  in  existence, 
whether  secret  or  open,  would  be  inferentially  guaranteed  as 
binding. 

As  we  already  know  of  treaties,  as  for  instance,  the  so-called 
secret  treaties  negotiated  during  the  war,  which  are  undemo- 
cratic, imperialistic  and  war-breeding,  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  alarm  a  covenant  which,  in  its  opening  lines,  proposes 
to  give  force  to  such  treaties.  Besides,  everyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  three  and  a  half  decades  of  European 
diplomacy  preceding  the  war — decades  in  which  the  dealings  of 
Foreign  Offices  are  characterized  by  as  conservative  a  critic  as 
Sir  Gilbert  Murray  as  "  the  relations  of  so  many  bands  of  out- 
laws " — is  aware  that  there  are  probably  other  secret  treaties, 
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as  yet  undisclosed,  which  would  also  be  approved  by  the  pro- 
posed league's  preamble. 

Suppose  we  should  now  sign  the  proposed  covenant.  In  the 
first  p^ace,  we  would  be  enclosed  in  a  network  of  unknown  inter- 
national obligations.  In  the  second,  we  would  find  one  nation 
after  another,  not  only  insisting  on  rights  confirmed  to  them 
under  known  treaties,  of  whose  meaning  the  general  public  is 
quite  as  ignorant  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  un- 
earthing other  "  rights  "  under  other  agreements  that  are  today 
kept  under  cover,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  of  such  an 
aggressive  and  perilous  character  that  the  governments  which 
made  them  have  not  dared  to  let  the  world  guess  their  contents. 
The  fact  that  Article  18  says  "  no  such  treaty  or  international 
engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered  "  (i.  e.  with  the 
Secretariat)  does  not  alter  the  case,  for  the  word  "  such  " 
refers  only  to  treaties  entered  into  "  henceforth." 

Proposed  Correction:  (a)  The  preamble  should  omit  lan- 
guage seeming  to  guarantee  secret  treaties  or  any  treaties  not 
publicly  ratified;  (b)  Article  18  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
read:  No  existing  or  future  treaty  or  international  engagement 
shall  be  binding  unless  registered  with  the  Secretariat;  (c)  the 
Foreign  Offices  of  nations  members  of  the  league  should  be 
democratized,  so  that  any  citizen  of  such  nations  should  have 
access  to  their  archives. 

Article  1 — Provides  that  any  nation  may  become  a  member 
of  the  league  provided  it  gives  "  effective  guarantees  of  its  sin- 
cere intention  to  observe  its  international  obhgations." 

What  are  effective  guarantees  and  what  are  international 
obligations.?  Heretofore,  effective  guarantees  have,  in  diplo- 
matic parlance,  meant  almost  anything  from  territorial  annex- 
ations down.  As  to  "  international  obligations  "  do  they  mean 
the  network  of  secret  treaties  that  already  cover  the  disputed 
areas  of  Africa  and  Asia.!*  Or  do  they  mean  debts  owed  to 
nations  who  are  members  of  the  Council .? 

America  at  a  Disadvantage 

Proposed  Correction:  (a)  There  should  be  an  inclusive  and 
exclusive  definition  of  effective  guarantees  and  international 
obligations ;  (b)  it  should  be  provided  that  all  questions  as  to 
international  obligations  and  effective  guarantees  should  be  de- 
cided by  an  open  international  court,  whose  members  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Assembly  (which  has  representatives  from  all 
the  nations  that  are  league  members). 

Articles  '2,  3,  4.  and  5 — Under  these  articles,  the  league  is 
governed  by  an  executive  Council  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Big  Five,  who  select  four  more  members.  The  Council 
cannot  be  further  increased,  except  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council.  The  Big  Five  will  effectively  control  the  league  and 
the  United  States  will  be  a  single  western  power  associated  with 
and  outvoted  by  eastern  nations.  We  would  be  in  a  vulnerable 
position,  holding  a  lone  hand  against  players  having  common 
interests  and  a  rapport  developed  by  centuries  of  intensive 
diplomatic  dealings. 

Proposed  Corection:  (a)  The  league  should  be  organized 
democratically;  (b)  the  delegates  to  the  Assembly  (including 
all  league  members)  should  elect  the  Council;  (c)  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  should  be  subject  to  overrule  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Assembly. 

Articles  8  and  9 — There  is  no  definite  disarmament  policy  in 


the  covenant.  "  The  Council  .  .  .  shall  foimulate  plans  "  for 
reduction,  says  Article  8.  But  after  these  plans  are  adopted, 
no  increase  of  armament  can  be  made  except  with  "  concurrence 
of  the  Council."  This  gives  the  Council  an  immense  power — 
the  power  of  letting  one  party  to  a  dispute  increase  armament, 
while  it  prevents  the  other  from  doing  so. 

Proposed  Correction:  (a)  Questions  of  armament  should  be 
decided  by  the  Assembly;  (b)  it  should  be  stated  that  arma- 
ments should  not  be  used  for  collection  of  international  debts  or 
endorsement  of  commercial  and  financial  treaties.  The  enforce- 
ment of  debts  and  commercial  and  financial  treaties  should  be 
accomplished  by  economic  reprisals  alone  after  an  award  of  a 
court  of  arbitration. 

Article  10 — "  The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  re- 
spect and  preserve,  as  against  external  aggression,  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  league." 

Article  10  Greatest  Danger 

This,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most  objectionable  of  the  articles  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution. Today  we  do  not  know,  and  we  perhaps  will  not  for 
years  know,  what  the  "  territorial  integrity  "  which  we  are 
bound  to  defend  consists  in.  The  Peace  Conference  has  not 
brought  to  light  all  the  secret  treaties  nor  explained  all  the 
ones  it  has  disclosed. 

As  I  write,  it  is  likely  that  the  diplomats  who  represent  the  | 
republic,  the  two  monarchies  and  the  Mikado  by  divine  right, 
with  whom  we  are  associated,  are  about  to  produce  a  peace 
treaty  which  we  already  know  will  be  so  selfishly  and  short- 
sightedly drawn  as  to  shock  coming  generations  with  its  sheer 
impracticability  and  folly.  To  defend  the  new  territorial  in- 
tegrities established  by  this  peace  treaty  wiU  be  America's  duty  | 
if  we  enter  the  league. 

The  war  and  the  brutality  of  the  German  government  have 
stirred  up  passions  so  violent  and  brought  to  the  fore  men  of 
such  an  exuberant  contempt  for  democratic  principles,  that  the 
new  international  boundary  lines  will  not  only  be  unjust,  but 
quite  impossible  of  maintenance  without  recourse  to  wars.  As 
was  written  years  ago  of  the  Vienna  Congress  of  1814: 

"  Self-interest  is  the  key  to  this  welter  of  bargains  and 
agreements.  Not  that  these  titled  brokers  neglected  to  attempt 
to  convince  Europe  of  the  nobility  of  their  endeavors.  Great 
phrases,  such  as  '  reconstrucion  of  the  social  order/  '  the  regen- 
eration of  the  political  system  of  Europe,'  a  '  durable  peace 
based  upon  a  just  division  of  power/  were  used  by  the  diplo- 
mats of  Vienna  in  order  to  reassure  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
and  to  lend  an  air  of  dignity  and  elevation  to  this  august 
assembly,  but  the  peoples  were  not  deceived.  They  saw  the 
unedifying  scramble  of  the  conquerors  for  the  spoils  of 
victory.    .    .  . 

"  For  years  the  monarchs  of  Europe  had  denounced  Napoleon 
for  respecting  neither  the  rights  of  princes  nor  those  of  peoples. 
They  now  paid  him  the  flattery  of  hearty  imitation." 
The  words  quoted  from  Article  10,  "  against  external  ag 
gression,"  will  not  protect  us  from  obligation  to  interfere  ii 
revolutions.    For  it  will  be  claimed,  as  it  is  now  as  to  Ireland 
Egypt,  India,  Korea  and  Hungary,  that  the  revolutionar 
movement  in  question  is  stimulated  from  without  and  therefor 
external  in  essence. 
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Are  we  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  Italy  if,  in 
defiance  of  the  principles  of  nationality  and  self-determination, 
she  gets  Dalmatia  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  has 
480,000  Slavs  as  against  60,000  Italians?  Are  we  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Japan  if,  in  defiance  of  self-determi- 
nation, she  is  given  outright,  as  per  secret  treaty  of  1917,  the 
German  Islands  north  of  the  equator,  while  England  takes  those 
south?  Are  we  to  guarantee  the  secret  division  of  Arabia  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  that  of  European  Turkey 
between  Italy,  France  and  England,  both  as  per  secret  treaties? 

Proposed  Correction:  (a)  That  Article  10  be  omitted  in 
whole  until  we  know  what  we  have  to  guarantee;  (b)  that,  in  the 
meantime,  an  article  expressly  protecting  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion be  inserted  in  its  place. 

Article  11 — In  this  article,  disputes  between  nations  not 
members  of  the  league  are  declared  within  the  league's  jurisdic- 
tion. Under  Article  11,  coupled  with  Article  16,  the  Council 
may  take  sides  in  wars  between  nations  non-members  of  the 
league,  and  apply,  as  per  Article  16,  a  policy  of  complete 
blockade,  i.  e.  national  starvation,  to  whichever  country  the 
league  desires  to  destroy  or  cripple. 

Proposed  Correction:  Omit  the  words  "  whether  immediately 
affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the  league  or  not,"  and  substi- 
tute the  words  "  immediately  affecting  the  members  of  the 
league." 

Articles  1^,  13,  H  and  15 — There  is  no  provision  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  for  Article  15  provides  that,  if  a  dispute 
arises  which  is  not  subjected  to  arbitration,  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Taft  Challenged 

Article  15  provides  that  a  nation  may  not  go  to  war  if  all  the 
members  of  the  Council  "  other  than  the  representatives  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  "  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Taft  and  other  defenders  of  the  league  have  claimed  we 
would  not  lose  our  sovereignty  if  we  joined  the  league,  because 
such  decisions  have  to  be  unanimous  in  order  to  be  binding; 
and  that  we  could  vote  against  anything  that  might  injure  our 
rights  of  defense.  Question:  Have  these  defenders  read  the 
covenant  ? 

Proposed  Correction:  (a)  All  disputes  of  international  char- 
acter should  be  referred  to  arbitration  before  a  court  estab- 
lished by  delegates  to  the  Assembly;  (b)  the  Council  should 
have  no  power  to  decide  disputes  involving  war. 

Article  16 — This  article  provides  for  punishments.  A  state 
which  goes  to  war  in  disregard  of  the  covenant  is  "  ipso  facto 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other  mem- 
bers." And  it  is  to  be  punished  not  only  by  war  but  starvation. 
A  member  of  the  league  may  be  expelled  by  vote  of  the  Council 
for  violating  the  covenant. 

Proposed  Corrections,  (a)  The  Assembly  only  should  have 
power  to  say  when  a  member  has  disregarded  the  covenant ;  (b) 
short  of  cases  where  war  exists,  a  member  should  not  be  cut  off 
from  trade-relations  with  non-member  nations. 

Article  17— This  article  extends  a  gold  brick  to  non-member 
states  by  inviting  them,  in  case  they  have  controversies  among 
themselves,  to  accept  settlement  at  the  hands  of  the  league  under 
Articles  12  to  16,  but  ''with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Council." 


Proposed  Correction:  The  words  quoted  above  should  be 
omitted.  It  is  offering  nothing  to  offer  to  decide  a  dispute 
under  rules  subject  to  undisclosed  modifications. 

Article  22 — This  article  provides  for  "  mandatories  "  for 
backward  peoples,  lately  belonging  to  the  enemy,  to  be  exercised 
until  they  can  "  stand  alone."  By  the  peace  treaty  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  millions  of  natives,  occupying  over  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are  shifted  from  one  sov- 
ereignty to  another,  irrespective  of  their  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. If  the  mandatory  principle  is  good  for  these  backward 
peoples  lately  the  property  of  the  enemy,  it  should  also  be  good 
for  backward  peoples  which  have  not  changed  hands  and  these 
should  also  have  a  promise  of  independence  when  tliey  can  stand 
alone. 

Article  23 — This  article  contains  the  labor  program  of  the 
covenant.  It  consists  of  seven  and  a  half  lines  of  an  ordinary 
newspaper  column.  The  league  "  will  endeavor  to  secure  and 
maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women 
and  children,"  in  aU  countries,  whether  league  members  or  not. 
That  is  it.  That  is  the  Big  Five's  vision  of  labor  and  recon- 
struction problems  in  1919  (not  1814). 

Proposed  Correction:  The  league  should  have  a  real  labor 
and  reconstruction  program,  But  there  was  no  representative 
of  labor  among  the  delegates  at  the  Paris  Conference. 

Article  26 — The  covenant  cannot  be  amended  except  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Council.  This  means  that  any  one  of 
the  five  diplomats  (appointed  by  governments,  not  elected  by 
peoples)  can  block  all  reform.  This  gives  an  unscrupulous 
member  of  the  Council  an  enormous  trading  power,  in  case 
others  want  reforms. 

Proposed  Correction:  The  covenant  should  be  amended  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly. 

Annex  to  Covenant — All  the  enenly  countries,  plus  Russia 
and  Mexico,  are  excluded.  They  should  not  be,  if  the  league 
is  a  peace  league  and  if  its  object  is  to  promote  democracy. 


It  IS  the  writer's  opinion  that  an  international  agreement  to 
submit  the  question  of  war  to  popular  referendum  would  do 
much  more  to  stop  war  than  any  league.  But,  if  we  must  have 
a  league,  it  should  avoid  placing  all  the  conservative  nations 
among  the  sheep  and  the  radical  ones  among  the  goats.  The 
present  covenant  makes  this  mistake.  In  fact,  it  pointedly  di- 
vides the  nations  which  have  declared  war  on  old-fashioned 
privilege  from  those  which  have  not  yet  done  so. 

It  is  the  old  order  against  the  new;  whether  the  new  order 
can  be  fought  by  segregating  it,  is  a  question  which  the  gentle- 
men who  drafted  the  covenant  no  doubt  pondered  deeply.  To 
my  mind,  segregating  the  new  order  is  but  another  name  for 
integrating  it,  and  giving  its  advocates  a  mighty  good  reason 
for  hanging  together. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  covenant  was  drafted  as  it  was, 
whether  ever  adopted  or  not,  has  done  much  to  clarify  issues ; 
and  to  show  that  in  the  Ally  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  the  people  who  believe  in  democracy  must  hereafter  dom- 
inate the  government,  if  they  are  to  escape  another  world  war. 
For  this  we  can  be  grateful,  even  though  in  a  League  of  Nations 
such  as  this  covenant  provides,  democracy  would  be  head  down 
in  a  bootleg. 
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SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS   UNITING  TO  BRING  ABOUT 

IMPORTANT  ECONOMIC  REFORMS 

BY  STUART  CHASE 


WE  had  become  so  used  in  Chicago  to  the  boiler-factory 
brass  bands  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sweitzer — the 
Tweedledee  and  the  Tweedledum  of  the  late  mayor- 
ality  campaign — that  when,  one  afternoon,  a  truck  came  swing- 
ing into  "  the  loop  "  announcing  its  progress  by  only  a  single 
cornet,  I  stopped  short  in  my  walk,  arrested  by  its  very 
modesty  of  sound. 

And  it  was  a  most  unusual  truck.  No  beefy  bandsmen  were 
perched  on  its  top,  no  candidate's  name  was  wound  about  it  in 
six  foot  letters,  no  battered  politician  was  distributing  the 
usual  libellous  campaign  literature, — but  rather  it  was  filled 
with  a  group  of  standing  soldiers  and  sailors,  quiet  enough  save 
for  the  one  lonely  bugler,  while  from  each  upright  stanchion 
of  the  truck  was  hung  a  small,  neatly  painted  sign.  And  it  was 
the  character  of  these  signs  that  gave  me  pause.  They  clove 
thru  the  sordid,  mud-slinging  banalties  of  the  reigning  political 
campaign,  like  a  knife: 

"  Cut  out  the  memorial  arches  and  give  us  a  job! 
"  We  demand  work — never  mind  the  welcome  home  dinners! 
"  Soldiers,  sailors — mass  meeting  tonight  to  organize  unem- 
ployment council!" 

Sponsored  by  the  new  Labor  Party  of  Chicago,  the  unem- 
ployed soldiers  and  sailors  recently  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice had  formed  a  union,  duly  affiliated  themselves  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  had  prepared  a  series  of  stiff  and  searching 
economic  demands,  and  were  vigorously  preparing  to  find  out 
what  Chicago  really  proposed  to  do, — as  to  the  line  of  the 
eternal  verities  of  bread  and  butter, — ^with  the  thousands  of  re- 
turned heroes  who  were  tramping  the  streets  on  those  windy 
March  days. 

The  truck  with  its  amazing  inscriptions  rattled  on.  "  Bol- 
shevism," said  a  man  beside  me.  "  Only  if  you  refuse  to  answer 
their  legitimate  demands,"  I  replied. 

Other  Attempts  at  Organization 

It  is  probable  that  local  groups  of  returned  soldiers  akin  in 
spirit  at  least  to  this  Chicago  labor-less  union,  have  appeared 
in  a  number  of  American  cities,  but  as  yet  the  movement  is 
isolated  and  sporadic,  and  the  future  of  soldier  organizations 
is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  That  they  are  coming  is 
undeniable;  the  form  which  they  will  take,  problematical. 

We  are  bound  to  see  of  course  a  great  variety  of  attempts 
to  gather  the  men  together  into  "  posts  "  and  "  clubs  "  and  so- 
cieties generally — reaching  out  towards  a  national  organization 
— of  a  purely  social  and  commemorative  nature. 

The  G.  A.  R.  will  be  the  dominating  ideal  of  such  societies, 
and,  beyond  an  eye  to  the  possibilities  of  pensions,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  will  have  any  economic  program  at  all.  They  will 
be  supported  generously  by  all  the  sound  and  substantial  citi- 
zens who,  for  various  reasons,  have  a  more  than  sentimental 
affection  for  the  status  quo.  The  idea  will  be  to  "  keep  the  boys 
contented  "  and  to  "  show  them  a  good  time." 


One  pictures  the  ladies'  night  at  the  local  post  with  ice-cream, 
the  rudiments  of  a  jazz  band,  and  perhaps  a  moving  picture. 
Here  an  officer,  democratically  ladling  lemonade.  There  may 
be  something  of  an  undignified  scramble  on  the  part  of  the  old 
line  parties  to  capture  these  posts,  and  oratory  as  issueless  as 
it  is  insulting  may  quite  displace  "  ladies  nights  "  in  campaign 
time,  but  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  open  forum  or  economic 
discussion,  will  be  frowned  upon  by  the  staid  and  substantial 
citizens  who  will  have  these  groups  of  boys  under  their  pro- 
tecting wing. 

No  little  money  and  no  little  advertising  will  go  into  this 
type  of  soldier  organization  in  the  months  to  come.  And  al- 
ways we  shall  find  that  they  are  formed  from  the  top  down,  and 
never  from  the  bottom  up. 

Silk-Stocking  Leadership 

Already  the  "  American  Legion  "  is  beginning  to  make  it- 
self known,  and  among  its  organizers  we  find  Captain  Marshall 
Field,  and  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  other  sound 
and  respectable  young  gentlemen.  The  democratic  myth  is  re- 
tained by  a  sprinkling  of  privates.  With  such  a  backing  it  may 
well  be  that  the  American  Legion  will  take  the  lead  in  the 
social-commemorative  field,  and  succeed  in  fusing  all  groups  of 
returned  soldiers  who  admire  this  sterling  leadership. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  possibilit}'  of  the  private 
soldier  with  an  economic  grievance — such  men  as  filled  that 
lumbering  Chicago  truck — soldiers  and  sailors  organizing  to 
present  economic  demands,  to  force  from  a  pitiless  Congress 
and  a  stubborn  employer,  attention  to  certain  democratic 
necessities  hitherto  overlooked  in  these  United  States.  Such  an 
organization  with  national  aspirations  has  already  been  estab-  i 
lished  in  Washington,  and  is  known  as  the  Private  Soldiers'  and  | 
Sailors'  Legion.  It  declines  to  include  officers  in  its  member- 
ship, and  it  makes  three  concrete,  immediate,  economic  demands : 

1.  The  United  States  Government  shall  promptly  enact  legis- 
lation to  provide  employment  at  once  for  all  demobilized 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 

2.  To  tide  over  the  change  from  military  to  civil  life,  Congress 
shall  appropriate  $500  to  be  paid  each  private  upon  his 
discharge  from  the  service.  : 

3.  Congress  shall  take  prompt  action  in  opening  up  unused  j 
lands  and  natural  resources  upon  which  soldiers  may  be 
employed  and  in  due  time  permanently  located.    Swamp  ! 
lands,  desert  lands,  and  cut-over  lands,  which,  with  a  gesture  j 
of  infinite  largesse,  Secretary  Lane  proposes  to  shower  upon  j 
the  returned  soldier,  are  specifically  exempted  in  this  con- 
nection.   The  Legion  has  no  desire  to  take  up  its  head- 
quarters in  either  a  desert  or  a  swamp. 

We  seek  no  crumbs  of  private  charity;  we  accept  no  dole  of 
public  alms;  we  know  our  rights  and  we  demand  them  like 
men. 

We  do  not  propose  to  be  used  as  crow  bars  to  pry  some 
other  man  or  woman  out  of  a  job.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  be 
recruited  into  an  army  of  unemployed  to  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
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force  down  the  wages  of  other  citizens.  Nor  do  we  intend  to 
starve  or  beg.  Nature's  bounty  has  provided  Uncle  Sam  with 
ample  opportunity  for  all  to  work  if  the  Government  will  only 
let  down  the  bars  of  monopoly  and  privilege. 

We  re-affirm  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  peaceable  assemblage, 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  We  recognize  the  duty  of  men 
and  women  of  our  times  in  this  Republic  to  carry  on  to  full 
completion  the  work  begun  by  our  forefathers,  in  establishing 
on  a  sure  foundation  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  rights  of 
man — economic  liberty — without  which  all  other  forms  of 
freedom  fail. 

The  Private  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Legion  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  society  to  receive  a  charter  for  organizing  the 
soldiers  of  the  Great  War.  It  does  not  limit  its  membership 
to  demobilized  men,  but  invites,  and  actually  has  on  its  rolls, 
men  now  in  active  service. 

Its  leaders  are  soldiers  under  the  rank  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers. Marvin  G.  Sperry,  the  National  President,  and  Howard 
M.  Crasson,  the  Vice-President,  coming  from  Engineers,  Cleve- 
land H.  Ramage,  the  Treasurer  from  the  Machine  Gunners, 
and  John  W.  Sanders,  the  Secretary,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  headquarters  at  802  F  Street,  from  the  Aviation 
Corps. 

There  are  at  present  26  organizers  in  the  field  in  nearly  as 
many  states,  including  one  in  the  Canal  Zone.  As  soon  as 
possible  a  national  convention  is  to  be  called,  and  a  far-reach- 
ing economic  program  drawn  up. 

The  officers  are  at  present  giving  their  time  without  pay, 
and  such  funds  as  are  being  expended  come  from  the  initiation 
fee  of  two  dollars,  together  with  the  monthly  dues  of  25  cents. 
No  figures  are  available  for  the  total  membership  to  date,  but 
rumor  has  it  that  there  are  some  600  men  in  the  Washington 
branch.  The  Legion  hopes  to  establish  a  local  in  every  town 
large  enough  to  support  a  court  house,  thruout  the  country. 

No  Officers  Admitted 

Mr.  Sanders,  the  Secretary,  admits  that  the  Legion  is  only 
beginning  to  feel  its  way,  but  he  has  unbounded  faith  in  the 
ideal  that  lies  back  of  it.  I  asked  him  if  the  soldiers  as  a  class 
had  not  had  enough  of  organization  in  the  army  itself,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  "  on  their  own  "  for  a  while. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "to  begin  with  it  doesn't  do  you  much 
good  to  be  on  your  own  when  you  are  jobless  and  hungry,  and 
furthermore,  the  Legion  won't  be  much  like  the  army  because," 
—and  his  eyes  glinted  a  little—"  because  we  haven't  any  place 
for  officers  in  this  organization.  .  .  .  We've  had  all  we  want 
of  officers  for  a  while." 

"  You  are  building  from  the  bottom  up?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  we'll  go  out  of  business  before  we  build 
any  other  way." 

Ernest  Lundeen,  ex-Congressman  from  Minnesota,  is  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Legion,  and  believes  that  the  $500  bonus 
per  man  can  be  secured  from  Congress  if  sufficient  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear.  He  comes  by  his  interest  in  the  movement 
naturally  for  he  is  one  of  the  few  Congressman  who,  from  the 
day  of  the  armistice  to  the  ignoble  close  of  the  session,  really 
took  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  discharged  soldiers. 

On  the  Twenty-first  of  November  he  introduced  a  resolution 
into  the  House  calling  for  an  immediate  survey  of  unemploy- 


ment. On  January  2  he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a 
permanent  Bureau  of  Unemployment  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  maintain  a  sort  of  perpetual  inventory  of  employ- 
ment conditions  thruout  the  country. 

In  speaking  of  the  bill,  he  introduced  into  the  record  the 
radical  program  of  the  Chicago  Labor  Party,  and  submitted 
its  provisions  as  a  legislative  guide  to  Congress.  And  he  also 
has  pointed  out  repeatedly  what  other  countries,  particularly 
Australia  and  Canada,  are  already  doing  for  their  returned 
soldiers. 


What  Canada  Has  Done 

Canada  has  appropriated  $300,000,000  for  farm  and  forest 
colonization,  and  such  colonies  are  now  in  actual  operation.  On 
the  basis  of  population,  the  United  States  would  have  to  appro- 
priate some  four  billions  to  equal  Canada's  record. 

Out  of  the  millions  we  loaned  to  Italy,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  set  aside  three  and  one-half  billion  lire  to  carry  out  a 
reconstruction  program.  In  other  words  we  supply  the  money 
for  other  countries  to  safeguard  the  economic  interests  of  their 
returned  soldiers,  but  have  not  as  yet  supplied  a  cent  for  simi- 
lar purposes  among  our  own  fighting  men. 

Mr.  Lundeen  is  still  in  his  office  "  on  the  Hill,"  but  he  is 
getting  ready  to  surrender  it  to  his  successor,  who,  happy  man, 
finds  better  favor  with  that  august  guardian  of  American 
political  morals,  the  Council  of  National  Defence.  Busy  with 
packing  cases,  Lundeen  had  time  to  tell  me  the  following  story  : 

A  few  days  ago  a  discharged  soldier  who  had  lost  an  ann 
in  the  war  was  arrested  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  theft  of  a 
camera.  He  protested  to  the  judge  that  he  had  stolen  it  to  get 
something  to  eat— he  was  literally  starving.  He  further  testi- 
fied that  he  had  $38  back  pay  coming  to  him  from  the  army, 
which  officialdom  had  held  up. 

"  And,"  said  Lundeen,  "  bringing  his  broad  hand  down  with 
a  crash  that  made  the  letters  on  the  table  jump,  "  in  the  very 
rfame  paper  that  carried  this  story  it  was  announced  that  we 
had  loaned  a  total  of  nine  billion  dollars  to  the  Allies,  and  had 
that  day  advanced  one  hundred  millions  to  England.  Mean- 
while a  starving  mutilated  soldier  went  to  jail  because  he  could 
get  neither  a  job  or  the  $38  that  the  American  Government 
owed  him.  While  we  are  financing  the  world  in  general,  we 
might  spare  a  little  for  our  own  boys  right  here  in  America. 
And  that  is  what  the  Legion  proposition  boils  down  to — organ- 
ized pressure  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves  for  decent 
economic  opportunity." 

Whether  the  Private  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Legion  is  de- 
stined to  grow  into  a  powerful  nation-wide  organization  that 
will  force  thru — no  other  phrase  is  possible — a  program  of 
"decent  economic  opportunity"  is  an  open  question.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  made  a  most  hopeful  beginning.  Its  aims  are 
bread  and  butter,  and  not  hurrah  boys  aims,  and  it  is  organ- 
izing from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down. 

In  excluding  oflicers  it  is  probably  taking  the  right  psycho- 
logical attitude— certainly  for  the  present.  The  oflicers,  as  a 
class,  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  bread  and  butter  line.  Its 
ultimate  success  or  failure  hangs,  to  my  mind,  on  its  ability  to 
secure  the  support  of  organized  labor  and  the  organized 
farmers. 

"  We  hope,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  "  to  become  the  cement  that 
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binds  the  farmers  and  the  industrial  workers  together  in  a 
common  economic  program,  and  we  will  support  politically  any 
man,  Republican,  Democrat,  Laborite  or  Socialist  who  proves 
himself  capable  of  fighting  for  that  program." 

The  Legion  has  already  made  overtures  to  certain  labor 
unions,  and  I  have  heard  from  other  sources  that  the  Interna- 
tional Machinists  are  very  much  interested  in  effecting  the  or- 
ganization of  returned  soldiers.  The  Legion  must  sooner  or 
later  get  aboard  that  Chicago  truck  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  power 
in  the  land. 

Perhaps,  the  only  driving  force  can  come  from  the  great 
International  unions,  who  have  been  in  recent  months  co-operat- 
ing so  effectively  in  the  organization  of  the  workers  in  the  Steel 


Industry.  Under  the  leadership  of  John  Fitzpatrick,  24  in- 
ternational unions  consolidated  their  forces,  and  gave  money 
and  organizers  for  this  spirited  assault  into  the  last  trenches 
of  American  feudalism.  The  steel  workers  are  organized.  The 
solidarity  of  labor  is  increased  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men. 

If  the  Internationals  can  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  re- 
turned soldier — can  get  behind,  or  in  front  of — the  Private 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Legion,  or  some  simular  body,  and  can 
hammer  its  organization  thru  in  a  big  way,  then  in  truth  the 
returned  soldier  may  become  the  cement  that  unifies  the  whole 
working  class  into  one  co-ordinated  body  that  will  not  rest 
until  America  is  made  safe  for  industrial  democracy. 


ENGLISH  REACTIONARIES  FORGET  THEIR  PROMISES  OF 

"A  NEW  AND  BETTER  ENGLAND" 


EVERYONE  who  is  famihar  with  British  character  has 
often  noted  the  gloom  that  precedes  victory.  An  Eng- 
hshman  is  never  so  sad  as  when  he  is  about  to  get  what 
he  wants.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  characteristic  when  read- 
ing recent  issues  of  what  may  be  termed  the  sober  radical  jour- 
nals of  England — sober  in  the  sense  that  they  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  concluding 
paragraphs  from  an  article  in  The  Nation,  of  London : 

Everywhere  public  opinion  is  demanding  more  democracy, 
and  everywhere  democracy  seems  to  be  breaking  down.  Every- 
where enlightened  mankind,  bound  by  the  magic  chains  of  swift 
intercourse  and  by  community  of  markets  and  of  philosophies, 
is  beginning  to  realize  its  essential  unity  and  to  demand 
machinery  for  the  articulation  of  that  puzzling  unity:  yet  every- 
where the  machinery  of  Government  is  playing  us  false.  Our 
democrats,  despairing  of  democracy,  cry  out  in  their  agony  for 
more  of  it;  yet  this  homoeopathic  physicking  has  been  barren  in 
result.  The  world  drifts  from  the  old  aristocracy  to  the  new 
plutocracy,  and  from  the  new  plutocracy  it  is  apt  to  be 
wrenched  violently  to  a  forcible  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletar- 
iate. Democracy  is  at  once  the  great  ideal  and  the  great 
illusion.    Why  ? 

"  The  Gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us." 

The  pleasant  vice  of  the  peoples  has  been  sleep.  To  hear  fine 
talk  of  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people 
may  be  enjoyable,  but  it  is  also  a  narcotic.  To  work  out  such 
pomposity  of  phrase  in  the  cold  light  of  results,  to  dissect,  to 
analyse,  to  put  a  sound  Utilitarian  criterion  before  every  flash- 
ing phrase  of  minister  or  journalist, — aye,  there  indeed  is  the 
rub.  For  that  is  hard  thinking,  and  thought,  always  distrusted 
by  the  indolent,  is  doubly  distasteful  in  such  a  case.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  sing  hymns  to  democracy  than  to  define  it. 

A  leading  political  editorial,  in  the  same  number  of  The  Na- 
tion quotes  Lloyd  George's  statement  made  during  the  war  to 
the  Manchester  Guardian  that,  "  To  set  up  a  society  of  nations 
to  ensure  fraternity  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  whilst  at 
the  same  time  increasing  armies  and  navies  to  ensure  effective 
fratricide  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  a  great  ideal,"  and  then 
proceeds : 

Five  years  ago  this  country  was  a  well-to-do  industrial 


Power.  It  had  great  possessions,  some  of  which  it  treated  well, 
others  not  so  well.  It  traded  freely  with  all  the  world,  lent 
more  money  that  it  borrowed,  paid  its  workers  rather  ill,  but 
was  preparing  to  pay  them  better,  gave  them  cheap  food,  taxed 
them  lightly,  forced  them  very  little,  employed  few  soldiers, 
but  many  industrials,  prepared  for  war,  but  spoke  and  worked 
for  peace. 

What  is  its  character  today?  It  has  fewer  industrials  and 
many  more  soldiers.  It  owes  a  thousand  millions  of  money  to 
its  most  powerful  competitor.  Its  warships  starve  the  world  of 
food  and  itself  of  trade.  Its  soldiers  are  conscripts,  and,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  shiver  or  sweat  by  the  hundred  thousand  under  the 
snows  or  heats  of  three  Continents.  It  hates  and  represses  one 
part  of  Europe  and  is  in  armed  alliance  with  another. 

Its  workers  are  in  a  state  of  almost  universal  unrest  and  dis- 
content. Dear  food  and  living,  coupled  with  crushing  taxation, 
depress  all  classes  but  the  richest,  and  threaten  the  future  of  its 
industries.  Disease  is  rife,  and  there  is  an  ominous  halt  in  the 
growth  of  its  population.  Nor  is  its  political  or  its  spiritual 
state  one  of  health.  Its  statesmen  were  never  so  distrusted  or 
its  Parliament  held  in  so  little  repute.  It  spends  millions  on 
war  services  where  it  used  to  spend  thousands. 

It  talks  of  liberty  and  democracy,  but  imprisons  hundreds  of 
citizens  for  conscience'  sake,  and  thinks  only  of  force  to  settle 
its  greater  political  difficulties.  Its  heart,  a  naturally  warm 
one,  seems  frozen.  It  views  with  cold  indifference  the  starva- 
tion of  its  enemies  and  their  children,  and  even  of  neutral  and 
friendly  Europe,  and  refuses  point  blank  to  raise  the  blockade 
which  created  and  maintains  their  distress.  Its  common  wealth 
has  diminished;  yet  its  rich  men  plot  to  add  to  their  private 
store. 

Now,  some  of  these  lost  goods  can  be  recovered.  But  only 
if  the  nation's  statesmen  are  wise.  What,  then,  of  the  speech  of 
its  great  political  men.''  With  the  war  ended  a  terrible  trial, 
not  only  of  the  body  of  society,  but  of  its  soul  and  character. 
It  was  time  to  re-animate  it  with  fruitful  and  humanizing 
thought.  The  Prime  Minister  re-addressed  it  to  loot  and 
revenge.  He  may  have  meant  less  evil  than  he  spoke.  That 
charitable  reserve  hardly  applies  to  his  Secretary  for  War. 
Before  the  blood  has  dried  on  the  wounds  of  the  world  and  the 
nation,  Mr.  Churchill  is  busy  re-militarizing  England.  Con- 
scription has  been  re-imposed,  and  the  age  for  voluntary  recruit- 
ing has  been  dropped  to  seventeen.  It  has  even  been  proposed 
that  the  political  repression  by  the  aid  of  which  conscription 
was  enforced  in  war  time  should  be  carried  into  the  peace,  and 
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any  speech  or  writing  which  discouraged  recruiting  treated  as 
disaffection  to  the  State  and  heavily  punished. 

In  this  spirit  Mr.  Churchill  has  commended  his  incredible 
estimates  and  mapped  out  the  tasks  of  his  armies  of  conscripts. 
It  is  work  for  a  Roman  Empire. 

The  speech  which  preluded  the  forcible  passage  of  the  Con- 
scription Act  through  the  House  of  Commons  contained  no 
hint  of  any  instrument  of  statesmanship  but  force — force  for 
Germany,  force  for  Egypt,  force  for  Ireland,  force  for  the 
anti-British  or  the  merely  non-British  world.  Russia  was 
"  smouldering  "  or  "  aflame  "  or  "  exploding  "  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Caspian.  So  we  must  send  soldiers  to  Russia. 
Egypt  was  passing  through  "  a  stormy  period  of  convulsion." 
So  we  must  send  soldiers  to  Egypt.  The  "  little  States  "  that 
our  policy  has  created  or  aggrandized — Poland,  Esthonia, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Rumania  and  the  rest — were  "  in  the  direst 
straits."  So  we  must  send  soldiers  to  the  little  States.  Ger- 
many (owing  to  starvation,  the  threat  of  hard  terms  and 
financial  slavery,  and  the  stoppage  of  her  industrial  life)  was 
in  a  state  of  "  half-defiance,  half-despair."  So  we  must  send 
soldiers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  to  Germany.  Hungary 
had  "  defied  the  victorious  Powers,"  and  Bulgaria  had  "  made 
a  military  movement."  So  we  must  send  soldiers  to  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria. 

All  the  world  over,  "  British  soldiers  and  British  Generals  " 
were  "  in  demand  "  as  "  law-givers  and  peace-preservers."  So 
the  supply  of  British  officers  must  be  kept  up — to  the  extent  of 
over  113,000  of  them  on  full  pay,  and,  it  would  seem,  an 
eternity  of  service  in  Mr.  Churchill's  wars.  Thus  the  country 
is  being  talked  and  dragged  to  its  ruin. 

If  the  proletariat  are  "  blue,"  however,  we  learn  from  the 
New  Age  that  the  plutocrats  are  not.  Rich  Englishmen  are 
said  to  be  engaged  in  making,  for  purely  personal  pleasure, 
unexampled  expenditures  of  money.    To  quote: 

At  a  moment  when  volcanoes  are  active  in  Europe  and  the 
whole  world  is  threatened  with  extinction  under  barbarism  or 
militarism;  at  a  moment,  too,  when  our  own  Government  is 
secretly  prepared,  at  the  instigation  of  the  spending  classes, 
to  wage  a  Prussian  war  upon  workers  who  demand  a  few  more 
pounds  of  purchasing  power — the  capitalist,  employing  and 
governing  classes,  as  everything  testifies,  are  looking  for  and 
finding  ever  fresh  ways  of  spending  their  money. 

Rich  More  Extravagant  than  Ever 

Every  pre-war  sport  for  the  wealthy  has  been  resumed,  even 
though  the  cost  of  it,  as  of  everything  else,  has  more  than 
doubled.  And  in  addition  to  the  old  expensive  sports  and  pur- 
suits, there  are  now  the  new  pastimes  of  aviation  and  triumphal 
display. 

The  class  of  extravagant  spenders,  moreover,  has  not  only 
increased  by  intensification,  but  in  numbers;  so  that  at  this 
moment  for  every  wealthy  spendthrift  who  burned  his  money 
before  the  war,  there  are  now,  at  least,  two.    .    .  . 

This  private  effusion  of  purchasing  power,  moreover,  is  tak- 
ing place  simultaneously  not  only  with  the  grudging  concession 
to  Labour  of  an  increased  share  in  production,  but  with  the 
alternate  frantic  appeals  of  the  State  for  fresh  loans  and  of 
capitalist  protests  against  further  public  expenditure.  Never 
was  there  such  a  spectacle  of  private  lavishness  side  by  side 
with  State  beggary  and  appeals  for  State  economy.  We  have 
not  heard  the  last,  scarcely  the  beginning,  of  the  tumult  that 
surrounds  the  question  of  the  war  debt ;  but  it  is  obvious  already 


that  the  thinking  and  serious  members  of  the  governing  classes 
are  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  meet  the  charges  of  the 
debt  without  curtailing  the  expenditure  of  their  relatives. 

The  New  Age  tells,  in  an  editorial  printed  a  week  later,  where 
British  landlords  are  getting  some  of  the  money  that  they  are 
spending  so  freely  for  personal  pleasure.  Read: 

The  attempt  to  settle  ex-soldiers  on  the  land  for  which  they 
have  fought  is  meetmg  the  expected  resistance  of  the  landlords, 
of  whom  2,500  own  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  acreage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Under  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Bill,  now 
under  debate  in  Parliament,  all  land  acquired  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  must  be  purchased  and  paid  for  at  its  "  current 
market  value,"  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  fact,  that  the 
present  market  value  of  land  is  at  least  a  quarter  as  much  again 
as  its  market  value  before  the  war. 

Land  Higher:  Soldiers  must  Pay 

We  imagine  that  there  are,  even  among  the  landowning 
classes,  a  few  individuals  capable  of  realising  the  nature  of  the 
crime  their  class  is  about  to  commit  in  insisting  upon  mulcting 
the  soldiers  of  the  increased  value  of  the  land  which  the  war 
has  brought  about.  But  if  there  are,  they  are  very  silent 
about  it. 

The  facts,  however,  are  open  to  the  day.  At  this  moment 
there  happen  to  be  in  the  market  over  a  thousand  square  miles 
of  land,  the  current  market  value  of  which  we  may  estimate  as 
being  more  by  25  per  cent,  than  its  value  in  1914. 

To  whom  is  that  "bonus"  due?  Whose  is  that  increased 
value.?  We  know,  of  course,  that  its  increased  value  and  the 
bonus  represented  by  it  are  the  "  property,"  if  anything  ever 
was,  of  the  community  and  that  it  stands  for  the  needs  and 
sacrifices,  not  of  the  landowning  classes  alone,  but  of  all  classes. 
Nevertheless,  as  things  are,  every  penny  of  the  increased  value 
will  go  to  the  present  nominal  owners  who  wiU  thus  be  put 
into  a  position  to  penalise  the  prospective  ex-soldier  small 
holders  by  imposing  upon  them  a  rent  which  the  war  has  raised. 

As  to  how  such  facts  affect  the  general  public  we  learn  from 
a  leading  editorial  in  Everyma/n: 

Few  Governments  in  our  history  have  ever  experienced  so 
marked  and  so  swift  a  reaction  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  were  returned  to  power,  as  that  which  has  overtaken  the 
present  Ministry.  Not  all  of  it  is  directly  their  fault.  All 
tides  recede  as  surely  as  they  flow.  But  the  disillusionment 
which  has  of  late  fallen  like  a  withering  blight  over  the  entire 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  something  far  more  serious  than 
the  over-clouding  of  any  political  party's  fortunes. 

An  attitude  of  such  obstinate  cynicism  has  grown  up  amon^ 
all  classes  of  society  that  it  threatens  to  paralyse  the  whole 
national  movement  towards  reconstruction.  Confidence  in  the 
Government  has  fallen  so  low  that  any  attempt  to  exploit  the 
present  mood  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  party  opposi- 
tion can  only  show  an  utter  indifference  to  the  real  demands  of 
patriotism. 

Four  months  ago  all  the  world  was  talking  of  reconstruction, 
and  the  Government  was  actively  encouraging  almost  un- 
bounded optimism  by  its  declarations  of  a  policy  that  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  reorganisation  of  society.  Today, 
the  very  word  "  reconstruction  "  has  become  almost  a  laughing- 
stock. Any  Minister  who  makes  a  sanguine  speech  is  treated  as 
though  he  must  be  obviously  insincere  or  else  wholly  lacking 
in  humour. 
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And  this  corroding  cynicism  has  spread  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  It  appears  on  every  page  of  the  more  popular  Press, 
and  it  is  the  general  characteristic  of  most  ordinary  conversa- 
tions. An  atmosphere  has,  somehow  or  other,  been  produced  in 
which  anyone  who  proposes  a  serious  reform  that  makes  any 
demand  upon  the  imagination  is  at  once  met  with  ridicule, 
whether  frankly  expressed  or  subdued.  The  universal  attitude 
of  public  opinion  seems  to  be  that  none  of  the  hopes  of  recon- 
struction have  yet  shown  any  signs  of  fulfillment,  and  that  it 
is  folly  to  expect  that  any  of  them  will  be  fulfilled. 
From  the  Tory  side  of  the  camp  Lloyd  George  is  also  at- 
tacked.   We  read  in  the  Saturday  Review: 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  the  most  reckless  electioneers 


that  the  democratic  system  has  yet  produced;  and  sooner  or 
later  he  will  be  punished.  Mr.  Churchill  invented  the  Chinese 
labour  cry  in  1906,  which  after  the  election  he  admitted  cyn- 
ically to  be  a  lie.  The  Prime  Minister  during  the  last  election 
did  promise  and  vow  three  things ;  that  there  should  be  no  more 
conscription;  that  Germany  should  pay  the  cost  of  the  war 
(put  by  Mr.  George  at  25,000  millions)  ;  and  that  the  Kaiser 
should  be  punished.  Already  it  has  been  discovered  by  the 
twenty  million  simpletons  of  both  sexes  who  voted,  that  there 
is  to  be  conscription  for  (at  least)  eighteen  months;  that 
Germany  cannot  pay  25,000  millions,  or  5,000  millions ;  and 
that  the  Kaiser  will  be  a  very  difficult  person,  not  to  hang, 
but  to  convict  of  any  known  offence. 


ITALY'S   INTERPRETATION   OF   THE   PEACE  TREATY 

WILL  DETERMINE  HER  POLICY 

BY  EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 


Here  is  an  article  that  we  asked  an  American  journalist  in  Rome  to  write.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
presents  an  accurate,  intimate  picture  of  the  Italian  mind  in  language  that  Americans  can  understand.  Though  the 
article  was  delayed  in  the  mails,  it  nevertheless  enables  us  to  understand  the  danger  that  Italy  may  yet  align  herself 
with  Russia. 


"  Earth  is  sick 
And  Heaven  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice." 

LABOR  leaders  and  Socialists  have  been  very  busy  in  Italy 
during  these  last  months  and  their  plans  for  the  future 
are  gigantic.  Yet  there  is  something  theatrical  in  all  this 
bustle,  as  those  who  are  making  it  know  very  well.  For  the 
immediate  future  of  Socialism  in  Italy  depends  less  upon  any 
activities  or  utterances  of  the  Socialists  than  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Paris  conference. 

And  I  do  not  allude  to  those  provisions  directly  affecting  the 
future  of  the  workers,  such  as  the  eight-hour  day.  The  vitally 
important  issue  at  Paris, — vitally  important  for  the  humblest 
peasant  and  day  laborer  as  for  the  statesman  and  merchant, — 
is  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  capable  of  maintaining 
such  international  harmony  as  will  prevent  wars. 

Nowhere  is  this  truth  more  deeply  realized  than  in  Italy  and 
by  no  one  more  keenly  than  by  those  "  obscure  masses  "  which 
here,  more  than  elsewhere,  are  supposed  not  to  count. 

The  extraordinary  enthusiasm  poured  forth  upon  President 
Wilson  by  the  Roman  people  was  essentially  a  token  of  con- 
fidence— confidence  that  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States 
could,  more  than  any  other  of  the  world's  verbal  proclaimers 
of  justice  and  democracy,  be  trusted  to  bring  about  the  formal 
inauguration  of  a  new  era. 

Needless  to  say,  the  constitution  of  the  league  in  its  present 
form  (March  15)  does  not  justify  this  faith.  The  present 
document,  with  its  careful  abstentation  from  those  "  extreme  " 
decisions  which  could  alone  satisfy  the  crowd,  with  its  consider- 
ation for  national  Interests,  is  too  much  of  a  lawyers'  document. 
Its  force  and  its  meaning  will  depend  on  legal  interpretation. 
It  will,  if  adopted  merely  perpetuate  that  unnatural  marriage 
between  Machiavelli  and  Jesus  which  caused  the  great  war  not 
only  to  burst  upon  men,  but  to  burst  upon  them  as  a  surprise. 


If  constituted  as  now  planned  the  League  will  be  merely  an 
alliance  of  five  victorious  nations  which  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  decide  the  immediate  political  destinies  of 
mankind. 

And  the  workers  of  Italy  are  quietly  waiting  until  their  rep- 
resentatives return  from  Paris  to  see  precisely  what  kind  of 
peace  their  blood  sacrifice  has  bought.  Italy,  sooner  or  later 
will  have  its  revolution.  The  question  is  whether  the  social 
change  that  is  impending  (though  perhaps  not  close)  can  be 
accomplished  without  violence  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

For  Italian  Socialism  is  itself  divided  over  this  question.  We 
have,  on  one  hand,  those  who  see  in  Socialism  a  social  ameliora- 
tion which  will  include  mankind,  on  the  other  those  "  friends 
of  the  workers  "  who  despise  all  that  is  not  proletariat  and  who 
would  gladly  follow  the  example  of  the  Russians  and  purify 
society  by  wholesale  massacre. 

The  first  are  the  so-called  reform  Socialists  led  by  Leonidas 
Bissolati,  who  but  recently  resigned  a  portfolio  in  the  Orlando 
ministry.  They  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Unione  Socialistn, 
the  interventionist  democracy  which  did  so  much  in  forcing  the 
hesitating  Salandra-Sonnino  government  to  throw  Italy  into 
the  conflict.    They  supported  the  war  heart  and  soul. 

Signor  Bissolati,  before  he  became  Minister  of  State  was  a 
volunteer  soldier,  a  sergeant  of  the  Alpini,  and  as  such  was 
wounded.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  present  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  incapable  of  intellectual  rejuvenation 
and  clung  stubornly  to  the  grasping  treaty  of  London,  Bisso- 
lati resigned  without  reluctance. 

His  resignation  divided  the  country,  bourgeois  and  workers 
alike.  He  received  hundreds  of  letters,  some  menacing,  others 
heartily  approving  the  sane  attitude  he  took  in  regard  to 
Italian  territorial  claims.  Italy  has  momentarily  gone  mad 
over  the  possibility  of  extending  its  frontiers.  Most  of  the 
people  go  beyond  Sonnino  in  claiming  all  Dalmatia.  But  a  few 
intellectuals  and  workers  stood  by  Bissolati.    And  when  he  re- 
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signed  they  raised  a  cry  of  warning  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 

"  You  have  promised  the  workers  a  new  world  as  the  reward 
for  their  loyalty ;  today  they  claim  fulfillment  of  your  promises, 
for  today  one  choice  is  open  to  them,  with  Wilson  or  with 
Lenine." 

The  second  and  main  group  of  Italian  Socialists,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  direction  of  the  Partita  Socliasisa  Italiano,  are 
avowed,  though  uninspired,  followers  of  the  chief  Bolshevik. 
They  control  the  Party  organ,  VAvanti!,  and  during  the  armis- 
tice the  circulation  of  this  paper,  which  the  generals  had  tried 
to  suppress  during  the  war,  has  enormously  increased.  It  now 
appears  in  three  editions,  at  Rome,  at  Milan  and  at  Turin. 
And  there  are  threats  of  further  editions  at  Bologne,  Genoa  and 
Naples. 

The  leaders,  Signori  Bombacci,  Lazzari  and  Serrati  have 
won  over  the  strong  Confederation  of  Labor.  Condemned  to 
jail  for  political  manifestations  they  have  but  recently  been 
released  owing  to  a  general  armistice.  And  they  have  emerged 
wilder  fanatics  if  possible  than  before.  If  during  the  war  they 
generally  refrained  from  "  direct  action  "  it  was  only  because 
they  were  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  open  opposition  to  a 
huge  military  organization.  But  they  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Zimmerwald  and  Kienthal  and  if  their  government  had 
permitted,  would  have  gone  to  Stockholm. 

They  aided  and  were  doubtless  in  part  responsible  for  the 
"  Turin  riots  "  in  the  summer  of  1917.  They  did  their  best 
to  fan  war  fatigue  into  revolt.  And,  what  is  more  serious,  they 
are  held  to  have,  by  propaganda  open  and  surreptitious,  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  provoke  the  strike  among  the  Italian 
soldiers  that  brought  on  the  military  disaster  of  Caporetto. 

Today  they,  as  rulers  of  the  Partita  Socialista  Italano,  form 
a  strong  political  unit  rivaled  only  by  the  newly  organized 
Catholic  party.  They  control  Milan  and  Bologna.  And  they 
are  growing  in  power.  On  February  16,  sixty  thousand  work- 
ers with  four  hundred  red  flags  paraded  the  streets  of  patriotic 
Milan  to  manifest  in  favor  of  political  amnesty  (since  granted) 
and  the  recall  of  the  Italian  troops  fighting  in  Russia  against 
the  Bolsheviks. 

All  Demand  Eight-Hour  Day 

Though  contemptuous  of  mere  laborism  (their  pet  object  of 
aversion  is  Samuel  Gompers,  whose  visit  to  Italy  they  endeav- 
ored to  spoil)  they  have  never  hesitated  to  promise  ameliora- 
tions of  material  conditions  to  the  workers.  And  they  have 
kept  their  promises.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  the 
Confederation  of  Labor  and  other  organizations  which  the 
Partita  Socialista  Italiano  supports,  have  obtained  from  the 
employers  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  for  the  metal  workers,  the  miners  and  the  workers 
m  paper  mills.  Farm  laborers  and  chemical  workers  are 
agitating  the  same  question;  the  employers  of  the  State  rail- 
roads demand  an  eight-hour  average  day  for  a  seven-day  week 
with  numerous  holidays  and  the  government  will  hardly  dare 
refuse  to  comply.  These  concrete  gains  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  demobilized  soldier. 

The  actual  leaders  of  the  Partita  Sacialista  Italiano  are  ver- 
bal revolutionaries.  I  say  verbal  in  no  disparaging  sense  but 
because  they  have  never  yet  made  a  serious  effort  to  actuate 
their  ideals  of  violence.  Today  they  are  adoring  at  the  altar  of 


Bolshevik  Russia.  Popular  orators  have  announced  to  admir- 
ing crowds  in  Naples,  Milan  and  Turin  that  the  time  has  come  to 
repeat  here  in  Italy  the  recent  Russian  events,  including  doubt- 
less that  wholesale  massacre  of  generally  harmless  bourgeois 
which  has  distinguished  the  Lenin  regime  and  provoked  the 
expostulations  of  the  neutral  diplomats,  trained  to  impassivity 
as  they  are.  A  recent  headline  in  the  VAvanti!  states  this  will 
clearly.  "  The  bourgeoisie  is  in  hot  water  up  to  the  neck ;  so 
much  the  better  if  it  drowns."  (I  have  paraphrased  the 
writer's  untranslatable  vernacular.) 

Strong  Revolutionary  Spirit 

These  astonishing  extremists,  Bombacci  and  Lazarri,  adulate 
and  revere  the  least  act  of  the  present  government  of  Russia. 
They  would  imitate  the  social  organization  of  Russia,  a  country 
barely  emerging  from  historical  night,  in  Italy,  which  carries 
three  thousand  years  of  culture  and  social  discipline  in  its 
memory,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  system  of  society  has  arisen 
in  reflection  of  the  mir  or  village  council  and  would  be  ineffective 
in  countries  used  to  travel  and  large  administrative  units. 

Bombacci  recently  declared  to  a  village  audience :  "  The  com- 
munes (or  smallest  administrative  division  of  the  Italian  terri- 
tory) must  become  our  Soviets." 

It  has  been  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  the  Partita  Socialista 
Italiano  can  hardly  afford  to  turn  an  uncritical  gaze  upon  the 
behavior  of  Trotski  and  Lenin.  Since  they  hope  to  actuate  a 
similar  social  order  in  Italy  they  should  rather  seek  out  the 
errors  and  defects  in  the  Russian  scheme  with  a  view  to  avoid- 
ing them  when  the  great  moment  comes. 

But  heavens!  Why  bother  with  logic?  It  is  no  part  of  the 
intention  of  the  VAvanti!  to  weaken  the  imaginative  hold  of  the 
Bolshevik  idea  over  the  Italian  workers.  Bombacci,  we  are  told, 
is  about  to  mn  for  deputy.  .  ,  . 

The  Socialist  Party  is  renowned  for  its  discipline  and  its 
deputies  largely  owe  their  power  to  this  fact.  But  there  is 
sign  of  a  possible  split  in  its  ranks,  one  which  would  weaken  it 
even  more  than  the  dissension  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when 
Bissolati  and  Mussolini  left  the  party.  Bombacci,  Lazzari  and 
Serrati,  emotionally  potent  as  they  are,  constitute,  if  you  will, 
the  arms,  legs  and  mouth  of  the  Socialist  organism,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  the  brain. 

Italian  Socialists  began  as  "  evolutionary  Marxists  "  and 
there  remains  of  this  group  a  tenacious  nucleus  of  intelligent 
men  who  have  refused  to  be  intoxicated  by  Bolshevism  or  the 
violent  harangues  of  Bombacci.  Here  are  found  many  of  the 
labor  leaders  and  deputies  like  Turati. 

These  steadfast  Marxists  are  internationalists  but  not  un- 
patriotic. They  "  are  very  numerous  in  the  parliamentary 
group,  in  the  intellectual  Socialist  centers  of  the  towns  and 
among  the  chief  of  the  cooperatives  .  .  .  but  they  are  in  the 
minority  among  the  masses.  They  have  not  broken  away  from 
the  official  Socialist  Party,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  naif 
demagoguery  of  the  revolutionary  '  Direction.'  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  hour  of  revolution  is  still  distant  and  that  the 
capitalist  system  must  be  permitted  to  develop  to  its  maximum 
if  the  masses  are  to  receive  their  heritage.  While  waiting,  con- 
ditions of  the  workers  must  be  bettered,  even  at  cost  of  collabo- 
rating with  bourgeois  governments,  their  minds  must  be  elevated 
and  their  education  completed  in  order  to  fit  them  for  organis- 
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ing  and  governing  the  society  of  tomorrow.  .  .  .  They  are  very 
hostile  to  Bolshevism." 

These  latter  intellectual  "  Mensheviks  "  will  hardly  force  a 
new  schism  in  the  party  but  they  are  almost  certain  to  dispute 
the  party  control  with  the  present  "  Bolshevik  "  leaders.  Marx- 
ism aside,  their  point  of  view  on  all  practical  questions  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  independent  and  reform  Socialists,  who  in  turn 
differ  but  slightly  from  the  radicals,  who  are  not  Socialists  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Such  indubitable  Socialists  as  Bissolati  and  the  ex-editor  of 
the  VAvanti,  Benito  Mussolini,  today  uphold  much  the  same 
opinions  as  those  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  radical  weekly 
rUnita,  Gaetano  Salvemini,  or  by  Mario  Borsa  of  the  Milan 
newspaper  II  Secolo. 

These  are  the  volunteer  lieutenants  of  Wilson  in  Italy.  And 
in  the  struggle  for  the  world's  workers  actually  proceeding 
between  Wilson  and  Lenin,  Turati  the  Marxist  is  for  Wilson. 
While  the  war  was  still  raging  he,  on  one  occasion,  informed 
the  writer  that  if  the  Italian  government  should  publicly  and 
sincerely  adopt  the  fourteen  points  of  Wilsonism,  he  and  his 
friends  would  be  prepared  to  enter  the  tmion  sacree  for  the 
energetic  prosecution  of  warfare.  Unfortunately  the  govern- 
ment, while  seeming  at  one  moment  to  accept  the  principle  of 
national  self-determinism,  really  stuck  to  the  ignoble  Treaty  of 
London  and  today  in  Paris  is  carrying  on  an  active  war  against 
Wilsonism  in  the  cause  of  misled  patriotism. 

The  question  is,  will  Wilson  stand  pat  on  his  fourteen  prin- 
ciple, refusing  to  yield  an  inch  and  returning  home  with  the 


League  of  Nations  as  a  defeated  ideal  rather  than  permit  a 
single  remediable  injustice.  Already  Italians,  ever  skeptical, 
are  afraid  that  he  will  not.  In  a  recent  article  from  Paris, 
Mario  Borsa  declared  he  and  his  friends  stood  by  Wilsonism, 
if  need  be,  against  Wilson.  Unfortunately  Borsa  is  not  an 
Italian  delegate  to  the  Conference. 

Some  day,  however,  the  delegates  will  return  to  their  own 
country.  The  bourgeois  elements  will  ask  only  if  they  have 
brought  with  them  the  signed  deed  of  possession  to  lands  all  too 
slightly  Italian,  but  the  workers  will  be  wiser.  If  the  delegates, 
defeated  at  Paris,  can  point  to  the  constitution  of  a  truly  anti- 
militarist,  anti-imperialist  League  of  Nations,  if  the  government 
shows  a  disposition  to  advocate  the  promised  reforms,  then  the 
masses  ^rill  rally  toward  the  state  Socialism  of  Bissolati  or  to 
the  neatly  woven  theories  of  Marxism. 

But  if  Wilsonism  shipwrecks,  if  the  Latin  nations  succeed  in 
forcing  an  outward  return  to  an  ante-bellum  condition  embel- 
lished by  Intolerable  taxes,  if  the  Italians  succeed  in  preventing 
the  union  of  the  Serbs  with  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  and  plunge 
again  into  the  folly  of  battleship  building,  and  Increase  the 
number  of  their  unsightly  barracks — then  Bolshevism  may  be- 
come a  living  issue. 

Nor  will  it  weigh  upon  the  workers'  decision  that  their  gov- 
eiTiment  in  its  return  to  imperialism  is  only  imitating  the  other 
nations.  The  ex-soldiers  will  make  few  allowances.  Either  the 
government  makes  good  its  promises  or  the  workers  will,  sooner 
or  later,  try  to  overthrow  that  government. 

With  Wilson  or  with  Lenin ! 


MAJORITY  OF  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  STOCK  OWNED  BY 

8,301  STOCKHOLDERS 


BY  HENRY  H.  KLEIN 

Author  of  "  Standard  Oil  or  The  People?"  "  Bankrupting  a  Great  City,"  and 
First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Accounts  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


STUDENTS  of  economic  and  industrial  conditions  In  the 
United  States  maintain  that  the  monopolies  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  This  claim  has 
been  combatted  by  the  statement  that  the  stocks  of  the  various 
monopolies  and  utilities  are  owned  by  several  million  persons. 
Only  when  it  is  understood  that  the  actual  stock-control  of  the 
various  utilities  and  monopolies  is  held  by  only  a  small  minority, 
which  in  some  corporations  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  stock- 
holders, is  the  state  of  concentration  realized. 

In  the  case  of  Standard  Oil  and  all  its  subsidiaries  which 
constitute  the  oil  octopus  of  this  country,  stock-control  is  held 
by  less  than  a  dozen  persons,  who  draw  the  bulk  of  profits. 

At  the  time  the  trust  was  ordered  dissolved  in  1907,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  owned  26  per  cent,  of  the  monopoly.  Since  the 
dissolution,  it  is  understood  that  he  has  acquired  considerable 
additional  stock.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Rockefeller  family 
owns  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  Standard  Oil,  the  market 
value  of  whose  shares  is  about  three  billion  dollars.  The  total 
number  of  shareholders  in  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiaries  is 
about  ten  thousand. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  20,000  share- 
holders in  the  Tobacco  Trust — the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany,— although  the  actual  stock  control  is  held  by  about  a 
dozen,  among  them  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  James  B.  Duke,  the  late 


Oliver  Payne  and  one  or  two  other  Standard  Oil  multi- 
millionaires. 

As  if  to  prove  the  excessive  concentration  of  wealth  through 
stock-ownership  by  the  few,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  just  issued  a  report  showing  that  out  of  627,930 
stockholders  in  the  various  railroads  of  the  United  States  the 
majority  of  stock  is  owned  by  only  8,301,  or  1.3  per  cent,  of 
all  the  stockholders. 

The  Commission,  through  its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  has  dis- 
covered that  of  a  total  of  97,475,776  shares  of  all  the  railroads, 
50,873,322  shares  are  held  by  the  small  minority,  an  average 
of  6,130  shares  each.  The  balance  of  46,602,454<  shares  is 
owned  by  619,629  stockholders,  an  average  of  75  shares  each. 
The  8,301  stockholders  who  own  the  majority  stock  Include 
holding  companies  of  railroads,  as  well  as  other  corporations. 
It  also  includes  the  stock  held  by  voting  trustees  and  estates. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Report  distributes 
these  holdings  as  follows: 

Held  by  other  railway  companies  24,638,407  shares 

By  other  corporations  or  partnerships  11,565,838 

By  voting  trustees    5,307,043 

By  estates    1,333,961 

By  individuals  (males)   6,945,205 

By  individuals  (females    1,082,868 
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The  report  shows  that  of  100,000  stockholders  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  the  largest  twenty  own  8.9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  stock  outstanding;  that  of  the  27,000  stockholders  in  the 
New  York  Central,  25.1  per  cent,  is  held  by  the  largest  twenty 
holders.  The  largest  twenty  shareholders  in  the  Illinois  Central 
own  41.6  per  cent. ;  in  the  Southern  Pacific  23  per  cent. ;  in  the 
Southern  Railway  37.7  per  cent. ;  in  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern 20.9  per  cent. ;  in  the  Great  Northern  18.5  per  cent. ;  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  19.8  per  cent. ;  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  18.5  per  cent.;  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  18.1  per  cent,; 
in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  17.4  per  cent. ;  in  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  15.3  per  cent.;  in  the  Erie  19.7  per  cent.; 
in  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  14.3  per  cent. 

One  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany, which  owns  all  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Erie,  is  owned  by  17  shareholders,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  is  the  holding  concern. 
The  entire  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal coal  roads,  is  owned  by  thirteen  stockholders,  including 
the  Reading  Company ;  and  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  owned  by  the  twenty  largest 
shareholders  out  of  a  total  of  326  shareholders. 

The  largest  blocks  of  stock  of  the  Erie ;  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing ;  Wabash ;  Southern ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  Great 
Northern;  Northern  Pacific;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  are  held  by  corporations  or  partnerships 
other  than  railways. 

Of  the  VTabash  stock,  46,000  shares  are  held  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  and  36,000  shares  by  fourteen  New  York  and  one 
Boston  concern.  Of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  216,- 
000  shares  are  held  by  eleven  New  York  concerns ;  the  bulk  of 
the  stock  of  the  Virginia  Railway  is  held  by  the  Tidewater 
Company ;  the  stock  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  is  owned  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Virtually  all  the  corporations  that  are  among  the  largest 
shareholders  of  the  various  railroads  do  business  with  these 
railroads  and  obtain  special  advantages. 

The  earlier  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
show  that  the  largest  industrial  monopolies  of  the  country  were 
favored  by  the  railroads  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  rebates,  drawbacks  and  differentials;  and  that  the 
railroads  were  managed  largely  in  the  interest  of  these  monop- 
olies as  against  the  interest  of  rival  concerns  and  the  public 
generally.  This  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  Standard 
Oil,  as  disclosed  by  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  Congressional 
Investigation  Committees. 

The  par  value  of  railroad  stocks  is  generally  $100  a  share, 
which  means  that  the  97,475,776  shares  of  the  railroads  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  $9,747,577,600.  The  total  value  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  various  railroads  up  to  December  31,  1916, 
is  estimated  at  $11,202,607,096, 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  tabulators  found 
that  $1,681,242,371  of  these  bonds  is  held  by  insurance  com- 
panies organized  in  the  State  of  New  York,  including  the  New 
York  Life,  which  owns  $337,885,211;  the  Mutual  Life  $304,- 
498,457;  the  Equitable  Life  $222,698,748,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Life  $210,875,682. 

Savings  banks  owned  $409,000,000  and  about  $35,000,000 


bonds  were  owned  by  State  banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies. 
Other  railroad  companies  owned  $2,135,086,517,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  about  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  railroad 
bonds  owned  by  the  general  public.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  con- 
sidered tlie  largest  individual  bondholder  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  record  that  the  control  and  ownership 
of  the  stocks  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  is  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  those  who  enjoy  excessive  private  for- 
tunes and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  similar  or  more  acute  state 
of  concentration  exists  in  all  other  monopolistic  corporations. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  Bolshevism  or  its  equivalent,  which  is 
anarchy,  will  sooner  or  later  sweep  this  country  if  excessive 
private  fortunes  are  not  limited. 

The  control  of  monopoly  must  be  transferred  from  the  few 
to  the  many,  and  this  can  only  be  done  without  cost  and  without 
disaster,  by  limiting  private  fortunes  so  that  the  surplus  or 
excess  goes  to  the  nation. 

In  this  way  the  government  becomes  the  principal  stock- 
holder in  all  trust  corporations,  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced 
and  anarchy  avoided.  The  goverament  is  also  provided  with 
sufficient  revenue  for  administration,  without  taxation. 

"Church's  Chief  Function  to  Talk 
Straight  to  Deniocracy" 

BY  BERNARD  IDDINGS  BELL 

Sometime  Dean  of  Fon  du  Lac;  Priest  Under  the  Episcopal  Church  War 
Commission,  and  Member  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service 

THE  true  function  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to 
make  or  to  unmake  social  orders,  to  devise  social  pana- 
ceas or  to  glorify  forms  of  government,  either  poKtical 
or  industrial.  Her  sole  interest,  if  she  is  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  her  Lord,  is  to  insist  that  in  any  social  order,  accord- 
ing to  whatever  may  be  the  economic  system  under  trial,  under 
all  forms  of  government,  the  welfare  of  human  beings  be  placed 
ahead  of  that  of  mere  property,  fraternal  love  be  enthroned 
over  subjugated,  beastly  selfishness,  and  the  good,  clean  love 
of  God  be  met  by  the  answering  love  of  men  and  women  try- 
ing hard  to  be  good  and  clean  themselves. 

In  these  days  of  political  and  industrial  reconstruction  it  is 
not  the  Church's  business  to  lead  out  scouting  parties  to  cap- 
ture and  destroy  the  few  remaining  outposts  of  a  fast  dying 
capitahsm.  Her  zealous  assistance  in  bringing  in  Democracy 
IS  not  needed.  Apparently  there  are  some  pious  people  who 
still  imagine  that  the  masses  are  agonizingly  waiting  in  bondage 
until  eminent  laymen  like  Moses,  with  their  satellite  ecclesias- 
tics, come  to  lead  on  toward  deliverance.  Such  is  by  no  means 
the  case. 

The  Exodus  has  taken  place.  The  world  has  moved  out  from 
Plutocracy.  It  has  not,  certainly,  arrived  in  the  Promised 
Land.  The  hordes  of  emancipated  people  seem  at  present  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  worshipping  the  Golden  Calf.  Democracy  is 
demanding  the  flesh  pots.  Lenine  would  live,  and  does  live, 
like  Pharaoh.  Or,  to  change  the  Biblical  simile  somewhat, 
democracy  seems  anxious  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  which 
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it  did  not  plant,  and  of  the  olive  groves  it  did  not  cultivate, 
and  quite  ready  to  forget  that  after  all  even  democrats  are 
not  permanently  exempt  from  that  natural  law  which  makes 
sweat  the  preliminary  to  fodder. 

No,  the  chief  service  in  days  of  reconstruction  which  the 
Church  can  render  is  to  keep  its  head  and  talk  straight  to 
democracy,  and  teU  it  where  it  is  likely  to  make  an  ass  out 
of  itself  and  how  it  must  go  if  it  would  save  itself  alive. 

To  do  this,  it  is  first  necessary  that  Church  people  recognize 
clearly  and  accept  cheerfully  the  fact  that  it  is  Democracy, 
and  no  longer  Plutocracy,  which  is  in  the  saddle,  and  with  which 
we  must  reckon  and  reason. 

How  America  Will  Change 

By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  American  Church  is  at  all 
likely  to  find  itself  in  the  embarrassing,  murderous,  but  purify- 
ing situation  of  the  present  Church  in  Russia, — face  to  face 
with  Bolshevism.  It  is  only  a  fooUsh  person,  indeed,  quite  un- 
cognizant  of  American  conditions,  with  vision  confined  to  some 
seething  slum  as  uninfluential  as  it  is  disgraceful,  who  expects 
revolution  in  this  country  to  come  by  fire  and  sword.  American 
workers  have  no  need  of  such  methods  to  do  their  will;  and 
well  they  know  it.  Even  the  exercise  of  political  action  is 
hardly  thought  necessary.  The  threat  of  a  Labor  Party  is 
quite  enough,  to  the  thinking  of  most  of  them.  Either  the 
old  parties  wiU  "  come  across,"  or  else  they  will  be  shelved 
forever.    The  leaders  of  both  political  parties  know  that. 

Whatever  the  common  people  determine  to  have  they  will  get, 
in  orderly,  regular,  lawful,  constitutional  ways ;  and  if  the 
Constitution  should  stand  in  the  way,  it  may  be  amended.  Did 
we  not  the  other  day  thus  put  out  of  business  an  enormous 
vested  interest,  that  engaged  in  booze-making,  without  one  cent 
of  compensation.'' 

A  constitution  which  can  be  amended  enough  to  allow  that 
is  sufiiciently  amendable  for  anything  at  aU.  We  shall  probably 
have  such  a  quiet  revolution  over  here  that  even  militia  and 
injunctions  will  be  used  to  help  it  along,  while  good  constitu- 
tional lawyers  will  be  its  staunchest  supporters.  It  may  even 
be  that  instead  of  the  red  flag  we  shall  find  American  radicals 
waving  aloft  the  blue  stocking.  The  revolution  is  already 
somewhat  tiresomely  respectable. 

Seriously,  the  Church,  scrambling  to  lead  a  procession  that 
has  already  arrived,  is  mirth-provoking.  If  it  is  to  regain  the 
respect  of  men — as  it  can — it  must  first  say  clearly  to  itself : 
"  Plutocracy  is  dead  as  a  vital  force.  There  now  remains  only 
the  necessity  of  working  out  the  details  of  a  change  to  true 
democracy.  Our  business  is  not  to  deal  longer  with  the  deposed 
lords  but  with  the  enthroned  commons.  The  powers  that  be 
are  not  of  our  ordaining.  As  once  we  sought  to  anoint  Saul, 
so  shall  we  seek  to  anoint  David.  The  king  is  dead.  Long 
live  the  King." 

The  taking  of  this  step  is  not  by  any  means  so  difficult  as 
is  commonly  supposed, — at  least  so  far  as  the  clergy  are  con- 
cerned. They  have,  as  a  class,  been  probably  more  socially 
intelligent  than  any  other  group  of  professional  men.  Even 
the  rectors  of  large  parishes,  greatly  endowed,  are  for  the  most 
part  democratic,  and  rationally  so.  They  have,  with  relatively 
few  exceptions,  long  been  radicals. 


However,  they  have  believed  that  their  business  was  with 
whatever  social  order  was  in  power;  that  God's  economic  laws 
would  bring  about  necessary  changes  and  that  their  religious 
function  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  spiritualize,  humanize,  and 
fraternize  that  which  was. 

It  is  arguable  that  this  attitude  was  wrong.    It  is  undeniable 
that  it  has  always  been  the  attitude  of  the  Church  and  that,  on  j 
the  whole,  it  has  worked  rather  well,  for  the  good  of  society,  j 
Because  the  clergy  have  long  been  socially  alert,  they  can  ^ 
easily  turn  their  attention  to  prophesying  UAto  the  new  ruler, 
King  Demos.    Rapidly  one  sees  and  hears  them  doing  it. 

With  the  influential  laity  it  may  be  more  difficult.  Many 
of  them  are  convinced  of  the  divine  right  of  the  wealthy  to  rule,  j 
They  are  already  astonished  to  find  the  Church,  which  they  ' 
thought  backed  this  opinion,  reminding  them  that  its  former  i 
willingness  to  recognize  them  as  rulers  de  facto  by  no  means 
implied  that  they  were  rulers  de  jure  Dei.    That  the  laity  as 
a  whole  are  not  as  alert  as  their  clergy  is  plain  when  one  recalls 
that  the  only  religious  bodies  among  English-speaking  Chris- 
tians that  have  really  made,  in  an  official  way,  any  truly  radical 
pronouncements  are  the  Canadian  Methodists,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  and  the  Archbishops'  Committee  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  management  ecclesiastically  of  none 
of  which  are  the  laity  very  powerful.    The  other  Christian 
bodies,  where  the  laity  exercise  more  control,  have  as  yet  been 
very  cautious. 

However,  entirely  too  much  importance  can  easily  be  at- 
tached to  the  conservatism  of  the  laity.  The  clergy  are  al- 
ready impatient  of  such  restraint,  and  quite  aware  that  most 
of  their  people  are  not  blindly  reactionary  at  all,  but  intelligent 
and  alert.  Most  clergj'men  know  that  when  they  lead  the  way, 
sanely,  and  with  a  sense  of  humor,  their  congregations  will  back 
them  up.  The  reactionary  obstructants  in  the  Church,  as 
everywhere  else,  are  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority.  Everyone 
who  knows  what  conditions  really  are  within  American  re- 
ligious bodies  is  confident  that  they  will  readily  welcome  the 
arriving  social  order  and  anxiously  seek  to  be  of  service  to  it. 

The  real  danger  is  that  in  this  desire,  the  Church  shall  too 
gladly  commend  democracy,  too  graciously  flatter  it  into  be- 
lieving it  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  Reward  of  Flatterers 

At  times  in  her  history  the  Church  has  flattered  monarchs, 
only  to  have  them  reward  her  most  justly  by  wiping  their  feet 
upon  her.    Under  capitalism  there  have  been  times  when  she  | 
has  been  all  too  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  plutocratic  smiles, 
only  to  get  deserved  contempt  from  the  dispensers  of  those  | 
smiles.    If  now  she  bows  too  low  to  "  the  httle  people,"  she  i 
ought  to  expect  what  she  will  get,  a  well-placed  kick  in  an  ex- 
posed location.    The  new  order  demands,   rightly,  spiritual 
leadership  from  the  Church.    While  it  will  not  brook  silly  op- 
position, neither  will  it  tolerate  idiotic  admiration. 

The  chief  counsel  that  the  Church  must  impart  to  the 
masses  who  are  coming  into  power  is  that  they  must  not,  if 
their  power  would  last,  believe  that  very  popular  lie  which 
states  that  "  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  It 
is,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  just  as  evident  of  de-  ; 
fective  mentality  to  speak  of  "  the  divine  right  of  the  people  "  j 
as  it  is  to  speak  of  "  the  divine  right  of  kings  "  or  the  "  divine 
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right  of  big  business."  To  say  that  mobs  are  more  sure  to  be 
I    right  than  are  individuals  is  to  go  counter  to  all  psychology. 
I       The  only  "  divine  right  "  belongs  to  God.    All  power,  no 
;    matter  by  whom  wielded,  is  delegated  by  Him  to  be  used  for 

the  furthering  of  His  will.    History  does  not  show  Him  more 

lenient  in  holding  peoples  to  account  than  in  holding  individuals 

responsible. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  democracies  may  forget  this  and, 
"  drunk  with  the  sight  of  power,  loose  wild  tongues  "  which 
forget  the  Everlasting  Monarch  utterly.  There  can  be  no 
human  plebiscite  in  Heaven.  There  will  be  no  Eternal  Soviet. 
Divine  laws  are  not  subject  to  human  referendum  and  recall. 
Democracy,  like  Imperialism,  Feudalism,  and  Capitalism,  must 
obey  or  perish. 

What  is  this  inevitable  Divine  law  which  must  be  obeyed  in 
the  new  age?  It  stands,  dimly  revealed  even  in  the  crudest  of 
primitive  religions,  amplified  in  the  Bible,  ratified  and  made 
personal  in  Christ.  To  the  truth  of  it  all  history  testifies.  For 
nations  and  civilizations  as  for  individuals  this  is  the  law: 
Wealth  lovers  and  men  users  perish;  men  lovers  and  wealth 
users  survive. 

At  the  present  moment  it  seems  far  from  certain  whether 
the  enfranchised  masses  are  going  to  obey  that  law  or  not, 
and  far  from  sure  that  they  will  welcome  a  Church  which 
preaches  that  they  must.  Democracy  struggling  for  being  has 
always  loved  altruism.  Democracy  in  power  looks  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  materialistic  as  the  Plutocracy  it  is  replacing. 
The  only  formidable  enemies  of  Democracy  remaining  are  the 
millions  of  democrats  apparently  motivated  by  no  larger  ideals 
than  a  desire  for  as  much  wealth  for  as  little  service  as  can 
clamorously  be  obtained. 

A  well-known  ecclesiastic  of  Colorado  is  quoted  as  having 
said: 

"  At  the  top  of  the  industrial  heap  are  some  people  who 
live  only  for  profits.  At  the  bottom  there  are  those  who  live 
only  for  wages.  They  usually  are  not  well  acquainted, — these 
groups.    They  are  going  to  get  acquainted,— m  Hell." 

If  in  Hell  one  includes  earthly  chaos,  that  statement  is  in- 
controvertible. If  Democracy  cannot  be  brought  to  live  for 
the  things  which  perish  not,  it  is  bound  for  destruction.  From 
that  pathetic  fate,  only  the  power  which  is  in  religion  can  save 
the  dawning  day. 

Will  the  Church  which  brings  this  message  to  the  world  of 
tomorrow  be  received  with  open  arms.?  Will  she  find  her  courts 
crowded  all  at  once  with  gladsome  democrats.?  It  is  possible, 
but  hardly  likely.  The  Church  may  have  to  endure  hardship, 
penury,  weakness  of  numbers,  contempt, — even,  it  may  be,  if 
God  is  good,  some  persecution.  That  ought  to  frighten  no- 
body.   Such  things  have  been  borne  before. 

What  seems  the  conclusion  to  the  whole  matter.? 

The  Church  must,  and  soon  tmll,  cease  preaching  godly  coun- 
sel to  the  plutocratic  power  which  is  melting  away,  day  by  day, 
and  turn  her  attention  to  uttering  to  democracy  her  one  un- 
changing wisdom,  that  God  is  on  the  side  only  of  those  who  are 
on  God's  side,  be  they  kings  or  capitalists  or  commoners, — on 
the  side  of  those  who  love,  and  serve,  and  sacrifice. 

And  this,  by  God's  grace,  she  will  continue  to  proclaim,  come 
happy  days  or  hard. 


Correspondence 


Woman's  Equal  Mentality 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  April  issue  of  Reconstruction 
an  article  by  Sonia  Ureles  relative  to  the  Science  of 
Psychology,  especially  attracts  my  attention.  While  it  is 
a  very  readable  article  throughout,  the  author's  interview  with  Dr. 
Hollingworth  is  most  interesting,  and  strongly  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  talk  I  once  had  with  a  very  distinguished  lady  on  the  same  im- 
portant subject. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  was  at 
the  zenith  of  her  great  popularity  as  a  public  lecturer,  and  worker 
in  the  cause  of  Universal  Suffrage.  The  "  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  "  was  then  well  established,  which,  with  most  of  the 
leading  magazines  then  in  circulation  furnished  much  thought  and 
reading  concerning  the  relative  brain  power  of  the  sexes.  About 
that  time  an  article  by  Romane  appeared  in  the  Forum  to  which  I 
called  Mrs.  Livermore's  attention — she  then  being  a  guest  in  my 
home — she  very  promptly  and  emphatically  responded:  "  Then  you 
have  got  hold  of  this  infernal  nonsense,  look  for  the  next  Forum 
and  you  will  get  the  answer  to  this  from  D.  P.  Livermore.  Pro- 
fessor Romane,"  as  she  continued,  "  has  attempted  to  prove  the  fact 
that  woman's  intellect  is  inferior  to  man's  because  the  brain,  or 
gray  matter,  so  called,  is  less  weighty  in  the  woman  than  in  the  man. 
He  has  not,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  subjects  from  whom 
the  matter  was  taken  for  experimental  purposes  were  inmates  of 
jails,  alms  houses,  and  asylums  for  those  of  feeble  minds  and 
inferior  mental  calibre;  which  fact  alone,  would  furnish  sufficient 
proof  that,  investigation  from  such  a  class  of  humans  would  be 
futile  and  furnish  no  scientific  data  worth  considering."  But  now, 
after  all  these  years  of  study  and  physical  inquiries,  it  is  perhaps 
safe  to  say  that  science  has  settled  this  much  mooted  question  in 
woman's  favor,  and  at  last,  she  has  obtained  practically  all  the 
advantages  for  which  she  has  worked  untiringly  so  many  weary 
years. 

Woman,  gentle,  ambitious  woman,  how  varied  and  unceasing  has 
been  her  service  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Throughout 
this  terrible  world  conflict  in  every  troubled  land,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  labor  wherein  her  work  was  possible,  there  she  has  been 
found,  with  ready  hands  and  willing  heart,  unreservedly  giving  her 
whole  strength,  soul  and  body  to  the  great  cause  she  espoused  so 
willingly. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  the  class  of  women  who  have  been  substituting  for  men  who  were 
holding  good  positions  in  different  industries,  but  gave  them  up  in 
order  to  become  soldiers  and  enter  the  war.  Such  soldiers  when 
released  from  government  service  and  having  returned  home  in  fit 
condition  to  resume  work  m  their  pre-war  positions,  should,  if  they 
desire,  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  I  can  hardly  conceive  the 
circumstances  which  would  excuse  any  woman  or,  any  man,  for  that 
matter,  in  not  surrendering  promptly  and  cheerfully  the  advantages 
gained  under  such  conditions.  However  bright  and  promising  their 
future  outlook  may  have  become,  all  should  be  relinquished  in  favor 
of  the  returned  hero  who  has  risked  his  health,  his  life,  his  all  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  defense  of  mankind. 

So  much  is  at  stake  during  the  reconstruction  period  of  the  world's 
history !  Let  thought,  prayerful  thought,  self-sacrifice  and  renunci- 
ation become  the  abiding  resolve  and  support. 

Adrianna  C.  Bradford. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 
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The  League  of  Nations 

WHAT  we  should  do  about  the  proposed  League 
of  Nations  seems  to  us  largely  a  question  of 
what  America  desires  to  do  with  regard  to 
taking  part  in  all  future  European  wars. 

If  we  desire  to  take  part  in  such  wars,  or  feel  that 
we  must  take  part  in  them,  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
should  go  into  the  League. 

As  a  member  of  the  League  we  should  not  have 
the  power  to  prevent  a  European  war,  but  we  should 
have  an  opportunity,  before  being  overborne,  to  vote 
and  work  against  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  American 
Government  would  have  such  an  opportunity.  The 
American  people  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  it, 
except  as  their  public  officials,  elected  on  other  issues, 
might  be  presumed  to  speak  for  them  on  the  issue  of 
war. 

As  to  whether  America  should  and  must  take  part 
in  all  future  European  wars  there  are  at  least  two 
opinions.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  of 
1916,  President  Wilson  said  that  the  war  then  raging 
was  "the  last  European  war  in  which  the  United  States 
could  be  neutral." 

Those  who  take  this  view  predicate  it  upon  the  con- 
tention that,  in  such  a  war,  interference  with  American 
trade,  by  both  groups  of  belligerents,  is  intolerable. 

We  fail  to  comprehend  the  necessity  for  American 
interference  in  another  European  war.  American  in- 
terference in  the  late  war  was  primarily  to  prevent 
militarism  from  destroying  democracy.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  this  important  object  has  been  accomplished. 
If  it  has  not  been  accomplished,  we  see  no  reason  for 
trying  it  again.  Whatever  another  such  war  might  do 
to  militarism,  it  certainly  would  not  leave  much  of 
democracy.  Certain  events  that  are  now  taking  place 
in  Europe  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  this 
fact. 

As  to  the  losses  in  trade,  and  therefore  of  the  op- 
portunity to  work  that  another  European  war  might 
bring  upon  us,  we  believe  such  losses  would  be  slight  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  war. 

We  went  to  war  with  a  public  debt  of  less  than  a 
billion  dollars.  Our  public  debt  is  now  about  25 
billions.  The  interest  upon  this  debt  is  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  The  history  of  public  debts 
gives  us  little  encouragement  to  believe  that  this  debt 


will  ever  be  reduced.  If  not,  this  interest  charge  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  represents  a  per- 
manent drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  American 
people. 

Furthermore,  American  participation  in  the  war 
was  followed  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  This  should  be  considered  when  we  are  de- 
termining whether  we  can  afford  to  sustain  the  trade 
losses  that  come  to  neutrals  in  a  great  war. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  losses  of  human 
lives.    It  would  seem  as  if  nothing  need  be  said. 

If  the  American  people  feel  they  must  take  part  in 
all  future  European  wars,  we  perceive  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  also  be  for  the  League  of  Nations.  If 
they  would  like  to  keep  out  of  such  wars,  we  see  no 
reason  why  America  should  go  into  the  League,  since 
the  League  would  inevitably  put  America  into  any 
great  European  war  that  might  break  out.  This  can- 
not be  doubted. 

If  this  were  a  League  of  Peoples  we  should  feel 
differently  about  it,  but  it  is  not— it  is  a  League  of  j 
Governments.    Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  sugges-  i 
tion  that  the  peoples  concerned  should  have  the  power  ; 
to  elect  those  who  are  to  control  the  League. 

If  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  the  contem- 
plated League  would  end  war,  we  should  feel  dif- 
ferently about  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  entertain 
such  a  belief.  If  the  governments  themselves  believed 
it  they  would  also  be  in  favor  of  disarmament.  They  , 
are  not  in  favor  of  disarmament.  They  are  in  favor 
of  arms.    Great  Britain  is  in  favor  of  conscription. 

We  are  precisely  old-fashioned  enough  in  our 
Americanism  to  believe  that,  henceforth,  America 
should  keep  out  of  European  wars.  We  are  strong 
enough  to  defend  ourselves.  If  Europe  knows  no 
better  than  to  commit  suicide,  let  us  show  better  sense. ; 


If  the  People  Wanted  War 

THE  peoples  of  the  world  are  urging  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  to  make  an  arrangement  amongj 
themselves  that  will  end  war. 

May  we  not  learn  from  this  fact  something  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  spot  in  which  the  danger 
of  war  lies? 

Suppose  the  danger  lay  in  the  people  themselves. 
Suppose  they  were  predatory,  warlike  and  full  of 
hatred. 

Might  we  not  expect,  if  the  governments  were  in-l 
tent  upon  keeping  the  peace,  that  they  would,  before| 
this,  have  taken  measures  to  restrain  the  war-tendencieej 
of  the  peoples? 

Need  we  have  been  surprised  if  the  government!! 
had  enacted,  or  prepared,  legislation  prohibiting  thtj 
peoples  from  organizing  themselves  into  armed  forces  il 

Yet  what  is  the  fact? 

Some  of  the  governments  are  already  arranging  t( 
compel  their  peoples,  at  the  command  of  their  govern 
ments,  to  form  themselves  into  armies. 
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The  British  Government,  having  gained  political 
power  at  the  recent  election,  on  a  platform  that  prom- 
'    ised,  among  other  things,  freedom  from  conscription,  is 
^   about  to  fasten  conscription  on  the  country  "for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months."    British  workingmen  are 
not  so  sure  that  it  will  end  in  eighteen  months.  At 
r   any  rate,  they  have  no  assurance  that,  in  the  event  of 
•   another  war,  they  will  not  be  again  conscripted. 

We  very  much  fear  that  the  danger  of  war  will 
continue  to  exist  until  such  time,  if  ever,  as  the  people 
j  have  more  to  say  about  the  subject.  If  no  war  could 
1  be  declared  anywhere  except  by  vote  of  the  people, 
^  we  do  not  believe  anybody  now  alive  would  ever  see 
J  another  war.  So  long  as  German  militarism  existed, 
^  it  mattered  little  how  peacefully-inclined  the  rest  of 
y  the  world  might  be.  But  German  militarism  is  dead, 
j  Of  whom  is  anybody  now  afraid?  Need  France  fear 
England,  or  need  England  fear  France?  Need  either 
j  of  them  fear  the  United  States?  Need  the  United 
^    States  fear  either  of  them? 


Absurdities  of  Civilization 

V\/^E  are  a  sane,  intelligent  people  who  know  exactly 
^  '    what  we  want  to  do  and  are  doing  it,  but — 

We  are,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
need  of  a  million  more  habitations; 

There  are,  in  New  York  alone,  according  to  Mr. 
Kirchwey,  of  the  United  States  Employment  Bureau, 
200,000  men  out  of  work,  each  of  whom  could  do 
something  toward  building  a  house — and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  idle  men  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  in  the  country  inexhaustible  materials 
with  which  houses  might  be  built; 

A  demand  for  houses  would,  it  would  seem,  stimu- 
late their  construction,  yet  the  cost  of  materials  is  so 
high  that  builders  will  not  build; 

Therefore,  landlords  are  increasing  their  rents,  and 
thousands  who  cannot  pay  them  are  being  evicted, 
with  the  result  that,  in  New  York  City,  the  Methodist 
churches  are  opening  their  doors  to  those  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  homes,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  furnishing  cots  with  which  to  furnish  the 
churches. 

Is  anything  the  matter  with  this  country?  Nothing, 
according  to  the  incoming  Congress,  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  increasing  the  tarifif  and  reducing  the  income 
tax. 

Moreover,  this  Congress  was  elected  by  the  votes 
of  the  kind  who  are  being  evicted  and  will  doubtless 
be  re-elected,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  kind  of 
voters. 

Unless — 

Unless  a  leader  shall  arise  who  can  and  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  economic  bog  into  which  we  have  sunk. 

The  American  people  sometimes  develop  a  fine 
instinct  for  following,  but  they  have  next  to  no  ability 
as  leaders.  Without  a  leader,  they  merely  growl  and 
grumble,  but  continue  to  vote  the  same  way. 


A  leader  who  could  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  American  people  could  gain  a  tremendous  and, 
perhaps,  an  overwhelming  following,  almost  over- 
night. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  drew  of?  4,000,000  votes  in  1912. 
He  was  a  leader  and  those  who  supported  him  were 
followers.  When  he  ceased  to  lead,  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers went  back  to  the  Republican  party. 

If  we  were  further  along  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment, principles  alone  would  be  enough.  But  we  are 
not  very  far  along.  The  people  do  not  care  much 
about  platforms,  but  they  like  to  look  at  a  man.  The 
man  must  stand  for  principles,  it  is  true.  But  he,  him- 
self, must  also  be  of  a  type  that  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  voters.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  prime,  per- 
haps came  nearer  to  the  American  ideal,  than  anybody 
who  had  preceded  him;  a  terrific  hitter,  a  good  mixer, 
fond  of  life  and  the  joys  of  life,  yet  always  flaying 
wrong  wherever  found  in  a  way  to  delight  a  Puritan. 

But  most  of  all,  the  American  people  like  a  good 
hitter,  provided  he  also  has  a  sense  of  humor.  Gentle- 
men who  are  interested  in  forming  new  political  par- 
ties would  do  well  to  remember  these  facts.  Be  sure 
your  principles  are  what  they  should  be,  but  don't 
forget  to  have  a  leader  who  can  lead.  Otherwise,  few 
will  know  or  care  much  about  your  principles. 


Wages  and  Prices 

"1X7' E  editorially  made  the  suggestion  last  month  that, 
in  order  to  insure  wage-workers  a  decent  living 
and  a  comfortable  margin  between  wages  and  neces- 
sary expenditure,  employers  be  compelled  to  pay 
wages  that  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  average  cost 
of,  say  one  hundred  staple  articles. 

Since  then,  practically  the  same  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  Lord  d'Abernon  of  England,  who  made  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  financier  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  the  public  debts  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  Lord  d'Abernon  omitted  only  the  suggestion 
that  a  margin  be  left  between  income  and  necessary  ex- 
penditure. The  New  York  Times,  in  a  copyrighted 
London  cablegram,  puts  the  matter  in  these  words: 

"  What  Lord  d'Abernon  advises  is  the  adoption  officially  of  one 
of  tlie  tables  of  prices  of  a  large  range  of  standard  commodities  as 
an  index  to  the  true  value  of  money.  Some  prices  on  the  list  may 
rise  and  some  may  fall;  but,  provided  the  selection  is  sufficiently 
extensive  and  varied  from  the  average,  the  exact  value  of  currency 
can  be  scientifically  and  accurately  determined.  Lord  d'Abernon 
would  then  refer  all  wages  and  minor  salaries  as  they  fell  due  to  the 
index  and  would  require  the  payment,  not  of  the  face  value,  but  of 
the  amount  to  which  the  table  showed  it  was  then  equivalent. 
Naturally  the  smaller  fluctuations  would  be  ignored.  To  what  con- 
tracts, outside  of  those  for  wages  and  minor  salaries,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  apply  the  sliding  scale,  would  be  a  matter  for  ulterior 
consideration.    There  is  similar  urgency  in  other  cases." 

Lord  d'Abernon  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
era  of  high  prices  is  largely  due  to  the  unusual  amount 
of  currency  in  circulation.  This  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease of  from  SO  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  buying  power 
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of  money.  Ordinarily,  he  says,  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  convulsion.  Money  has  been 
steadily  diminishing  in  value  for  700  years,  but  the 
decrease,  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  great 
as  it  was  from  1300  to  1700,  and  much  greater  than  it 
was  from  1700  to  1900. 

Before  the  war,  there  was  only  five  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  paper  in  the  world;  now  there  is  thirty  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth.  The  supply  of  money  has  in- 
creased far  more  rapidly  than  the  amount  of  commod- 
ities; hence  the  increase  of  prices.  Lord  d'Abernon 
attributes  most  of  the  unrest  in  the  world  to  this  cause. 

The  sudden  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  has  undoubtedly  placed  a  great  strain  upon 
the  world.  Human  beings  cannot,  in  a  day  or  in  a 
year,  adjust  their  minds  to  the  new  conditions.  We  are 
still  thinking,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  the  financial 
terms  of  yesterday.  The  man  who,  before  the  war, 
received  $3  a  day  and  is  now  paid  $5  is  told  that  he  is 
receiving  high  wages.  He  is  not.  The  buying-power 
of  his  money  is  no  more  than  it  ever  was,  if  as  much. 

High  prices  have  also  cut  in  two  the  real  value  of 
life  insurance  policies.  Men  whose  lives,  before  the 
war,  were  insured  for  $5,000  are  now  insured  for  only 
$2,500.  That  is  to  say,  their  beneficiaries  could  now 
buy  with  $5,000  only  what  they  could  have  bought  for 
$2,500  before  the  war. 

There  should  be  a  rigid,  definite  relationship  be- 
tween wages  and  the  value  of  money  as  represented  by 
the  cost  of  living.  Employees  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  strike  to  make  an  adjustment  that  should  be 
made  by  law.  Moreover,  the  law  should  compel  the 
payment  of  wages  that  leave  a  margin  between  income 
and  necessary  expenditure.  The  terms  "  high  "  and 
"  low  "  wages  mean  nothing  unless  the  cost  of  living  be 
considered.  The  only  thing  that  is  of  importance  is 
whether  there  is  a  margin. 


Hatred  as  a  Leveler 

TIT'HETHER  love  levels  all  ranks  or  not,  hatred 
does.  The  most  sinister  fact  in  connection  with 
the  mobbing  of  the  New  York  Call  office  on  May  Day 
was  not  that,  among  millions,  300  soldiers  and  sailors 
could  be  found  who  would  do  such  a  thing,  but  that 
most  New  York  editors  seemed  to  give  the  outrage 
their  silent  approval.  The  next  morning  after  it 
happened,  there  was  not  a  word  of  editorial  protest 
in  any  New  York  newspaper.  The  next  evening,  but 
one  newspaper  uttered  criticism.  The  second  morn- 
ing, one  of  the  great  dailies  came  forward  with  re- 
buke. The  others  have  said  nothing  yet.  The  na- 
tional government,  however,  has  shown  some  interest 
in  the  right  direction,  though  a  little  more  vigor  would 
have  indicated  a  better  appreciation  of  the  occasion's 
need. 

By  destroying  reason,  hatred  reduces  intelligent  men 
ot  the  ranks  of  fools.  Nothing  else  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  blindness  of  our  privileged  classes  to  the  fact 


they  are  imperiling  everything  they  hold  dear  when, 
by  their  silence,  they  seem  to  condone  the  breaking  of 
law  to  injure  those  whom  they  dislike.  If  there  is  in 
this  country  one  class  more  than  another  that  would  be 
injured  by  violence  it  is  the  privileged  class.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  spirit  of  violence  is  con- 
tagious. Otherwise,  they  would  denounce  it  wherever 
and  whenever  it  raises  its  head. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  raid  on  the  Call. 
Every  such  outrage  creates  hatred  in  thousands,  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hearts.  The  av- 
erage man  takes  out  his  hatred  in  hating,  and  finally 
forgets  it — or  at  least  dismisses  it  from  his  mind.  The 
very  unusual  man  does  not  forget  it.  The  longer  he 
thinks  about  it,  the  angrier  he  becomes.  He  may  de- 
cide to  kill  somebody,  or  to  send  some  bombs  through 
the  mails.  When  a  great  number  of  people  are  an- 
gered by  an  act  of  injustice,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  one  among  them  may  be  thrown  ofif  his  center  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  will  try  to  wreak  upon  society 
his  own  private  vengeance. 

Every  man's  voice  should  be  raised  against  every 
man  who  breaks  the  law.  The  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  broke  in  upon  the  Call  broke  the  law.  They  did 
something  that  almost  every  American,  whether  in 
uniform  or  not,  would  scorn  to  do.  We  have  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  courts  and  juries  to  punish  those 
who  need  punishing.  Soldiers  and  sailors  should  be 
given  firmly  to  understand,  by  the  government,  that 
such  outrages  as  occurred  on  May  Day  will  not  be 
tolerated,  and  that  those  guilty  of  them  will  be  se- 
verely punished. 

The  Call  stands  for  a  political  party  that,  at  St. 
Louis  two  years  ago,  blindly  set  upon  a  course  that 
has  made  it  unpopular.  But  the  Call  has  not,  we  be- 
lieve, broken  the  law.  The  government  has  never  in- 
dicted, nor  attempted  to  indict,  its  editors,  which  we 
assume  it  would  have  done  if  the  government  had  con- 
sidered them  law-breakers.  So  long  as  they  observe 
the  law,  they  have  a  right,  without  molestation  by  ruf- 
fians, to  comment  upon  public  affairs. 


Dear  Land  and  Its  Meaning 

"IV/T  EN  speak  of  war  as  a  cutter  of  knots,  but  we  will 
venture  to  remark  that  war  makes  two  knots  to 
every  one  it  cuts.  See  what  war  has  done  to  the  price 
of  land  in  the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  us  that,  since  the  war,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  twenty  billions  in  the  price  of  farm 
lands,  and  an  increase  of  four  billions  in  the  price  of 
farm  buildings.  As  the  present  price  of  American 
farm  lands  and  buildings  is  sixty  billions,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  war  has  brought  about  an  increase  of 
about  50  per  cent. 

Nothing  much  worse  than  this  could  happen  to 
America.  For  forty  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
— and  a  growing  tendency — toward  farm  tenantry. 
Land  prices,  before  the  war,  were  so  high  that  an 
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alarming  number  of  farmers  could  not  afford  to  own 
the  land  they  tilled.  The  tendency  toward  tenantry 
will  be  increased  by  the  big  jump  in  land  prices. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  making  two  classes  that, 
heretofore,  have  not  been  known  in  America — peas- 
ants and  an  agricultural  aristocracy.  With  an  agri- 
cultural aristocracy,  we  shall  introduce  into  our  social 
and  economic  life  another  vicious  influence.  We 
shall  have  a  powerful  group  of  idle  landowners  try- 
ing to  manipulate  the  government  to  serve  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  manipulators. 

We  know  what  the  German  Junkers  did  to  Ger- 
many. Our  Junkers  may  be  even  more  dangerous  to 
the  rest  of  us,  because  we  are  a  food-exporting  nation 
while  Germany  was  not.  Our  agricultural  aristocrats 
will  have  an  incentive  to  urge  wars  to  compel  Asia 
to  buy  our  food  instead  of  food  from  Rusisa,  Australia 
or  South  America. 

Most  of  the  civilizations  that  have  gone  down  ended 
with  exorbitant  prices  for  land.  We  should  heed  the 
warning.  The  rise  is  not  based  upon  increased  pro- 
ductivity. American  land  is  less  fertile  today  than 
it  was  when  it  was  new  and  cheap.  Increased  demand 
for  American  food,  due  to  the  war,  probably  was  the 
immediate  occasion  for  the  present  increase,  but  the 
fatal  tendency  toward  high-priced  land  was  apparent 
before  the  war. 

The  ancients,  if  they  were  here  today,  could  tell  us 
a  good  deal  about  what  high  land-prices  did  to  their 
civilizations.  Dear  land  is  a  sort  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries  that  comes  to  civilizations,  when  they  are  old, 
if  they  are  based  upon  wrong  principles. 


Neutralizing  Victory 

V\/'E  learn  from  a  Paris  Cable  that  Representative 
Julius  Kahn  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  League  of 
Nations  cannot  stop  war,  and  that,  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  he  will  therefore  introduce  a  uni- 
versal military  service  bill. 

We  doubt  that  Mr.  Kahn  will  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  We  are  compelled  to  wonder,  however,  what 
enemy  he  has  in  mind. 

The  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  leave  Germany 
about  as  well  able  to  wage  war  at  any  time  within  the 
next  thirty  years  as  she  would  be  if  every  German  were 
locked  in  a  cell. 

We  do  not  know  what  information  Mr.  Kahn  may 
have  with  regard  to  the  evil  intentions  of  France  and 
England,  but  we  will  venture  to  suspect  that  he  has 
none. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Kahn  is  afraid  of  Norway  or  Sweden. 
Maybe  it  is  Peru. 

We  sometimes  wonder  exactly  what  kind  of  a  vic- 
tory over  Germany  would  have  been  necessary  to  make 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Kahn  consent  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

Our  understanding  is  that  one  of  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  war  was  to  make  it  possible  for  nations 


that  prize  peace  to  live  in  contentment  without  con- 
stant preparedness  for  war. 

But  it  seems  this  is  not  to  be.  Having  destroyed 
militarism,  we  must  still  be  armed.  There  is  to  be  no 
rest.  We  know  of  no  possible  enemy,  but  still  we  must 
be  prepared  to  get  into  the  trenches  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

With  25  billions  of  national  debt  upon  our  shoul- 
ders—six times  the  size  of  the  greatest  national  debt 
before  the  war — and  no  enemy  in  sight,  it  might  seem 
as  if  there  would  be  some  occasion  for  us  to  go  back 
to  a  peace  basis  and  stay  there. 

But,  as  one  of  the  victors,  it  seems  that  there  are  to 
be  for  us  small  gains  from  victory.  If  we  had  been 
beaten,  we  should  have  had  to  go  heavily  armed,  but 
having  won  we  must  also  go  armed. 

We  wonder  what  the  American  people  will  have 
to  say  about  this? 


The  Constitution  Unconstitutional 

npHE  state  of  New  Hampshire,  which  recently  gave 
General  Wood  to  the  nation  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination,  has  a  new  law. 
It  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  "  advocate,  en- 
courage or  favor  the  overthrow  of,  or  change,  in  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  "  or  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire. 

We  learn  from  this  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is,  itself,  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it 
provides  definite  means  by  which  the  form  of  this  gov- 
ernment may  be  changed. 

Until  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  spoke,  it 
would  have  been  permissible  for  Congress  to  propose 
and  the  state  legislatures  to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  paragraphs  providing  that  the  form 
of  this  government  should  be  changed  to  an  autocracy, 
with  the  Akoond  of  Swat  as  the  hereditary  ruler. 

The  American  Defense  Society  is  said  to  be  work- 
mg  to  induce  other  legislatures  to  copy  the  New 
Hampshire  law. 

Nothing,  apparently,  is  too  absurd  for  some  gentle- 
men to  propose. 


Good  News  if  It  is  True 

\^E  hope  Mr.  Manly  is  correctly  informed  when, 
▼  in  his  article  printed  in  this  issue,  he  tells  of  a 
report  that  has  come  to  him  that  President  Wilson, 
upon  his  return  to  America,  will  lay  before  the  country 
a  "specific  program  of  far-reaching  industrial  and 
social  reforms." 

The  country  needs  just  that.  Moreover,  it  needs 
deeds  as  well  as  words.  Public  safety  and  present 
conditions  cannot  indefinitely  co-exist.  Old  remedies 
are  no  more  fitted  to  present  needs  than  overcoats  are 
fitted  to  July  weather.  The  new  Congress  has  nothing 
but  overcoats.    Those  who  have  carefully  studied  its 
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personnel  say  it  is  the  most  reactionary  Congress  that 
has  existed  since  the  days  of  Cannon. 

This  country  needs  and,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be 
a  peaceful  country,  must  have  legislation  that  will 
both  release  the  energies  of  the  people  for  productive 
effort  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  a  few  from  ex- 
ploiting the  people. 

Senator  Capper,  in  an  article  that  he  prepared  for 
this  issue,  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  government 
proceed  against  profiteers  as  it  has  proceeded  against 
dishonest  bankers — by  sending  the  profiteers  to  prison. 

Almost  every  head  of  a  household  in  the  United 
States  has  a  local  merchant  whom  he  would  delight  to 
nominate  to  lead  the  lock-step. 


The  Sleepers 

THE  Neiv  Age,  of  London,  says  that  British  work- 
ingmen  are  asleep. 
Snores  across  the  seas,  then.  American  workingmen 
are  asleep,  too.  They  are  tossing  rather  violently  and, 
occasionally,  letting  out  nightmare  yells,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  are  awake.  Almost 
everybody  is  agreed  that  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  alive,  but  hardly  any  two  are  agreed  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  conditions.  Those  who 
complain  today  vote  tomorrow  to  perpetuate  the  evils 
of  which  they  complain.  John  Fitzpatrick  ran  for 
mayor  of  Chicago  on  a  good  platform,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  run  on  a  bad  one.  He  received  only  a 
little  more  than  one  vote  in  five  of  his  own  labor  or- 
ganization. 

A  fruithful  field  of  political  investigation  may  lie 
in  the  hypnotic  powers  that  lie  concealed  in  a  plug 
hat.  Workingmen  always  seem  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  those  who  come  from  their  own  ranks.  Almost 
any  good  lawyer  who  can  put  up  a  "front"  can  get  a 
good  many  of  their  votes.  It  has  often  seemed  as  if 
there  must  be  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  toady  in 
American  workingmen — as  if  they  liked  to  look  up  to 
their  "betters."  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
there  is.  Their  "betters"  like  to  toady  to  foreign 
princes,  dukes,  duchesses,  and  such  like.  They  do 
not  let  such  toadying,  however,  carry  over  to  election 
day.   

Children 

{From  The  New  Statesman,  London.) 

A LADY,  the  other  day,  as  she  took  a  second  piece  of  cake  at 
afternoon  tea,  said:  "  I  enjoy  everything  I  eat  twice  as  well 
because  I  know  that  those  brutes  of  Germans  are  starving." 
Nor  did  she  enjoy  her  cake  the  less  because  scores  of  thousands  of 
the  starving  Germans  were  children.  "  The  only  difference,"  she 
said,  "  is  that  the  German  children  are  little  brutes,  and  the  other 
Germans  are  big  ones." 

No  doubt  the  lady  believed  she  was  talking  the  native  tongue  of 
patriotism.  She  had  reverted  to  savagery  of  phrase  during  four 
years  of  war,  and  had  never  felt  more  righteous  in  her  life  than 
when  she  was  using  it.  She  did  not  realize  that  she  was  throwing 
aside  all  those  inhibitions  that  have  made  a  smaU  proportion  of  two- 
legged  animals  civilized. 


Indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  children  is  quite  as  natural  to 
man  as  affecton  for  them.  We  often  like  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  predestined  child-lovers.  But  there  is  no  predestination  about  it. 
The  odds  are  that  we  shall  care  for  our  own  children.  But  even 
the  maternal  instinct,  the  most  profoundly  unselfish  passion  in 
nature,  does  not  guarantee  ordinary  fairness  in  regard  to  other 
people's  children. 

Kindness  to  children  as  children  has  probably  always  been  the 
mark  of  a  good  man  or  woman  in  all  countries.  But  it  has  seldom 
been  one  of  the  primary  virtues  of  the  average  man.  If  it  had  been, 
history  would  not  contain  so  many  records  of  the  exploitation  of 
children  and  their  subordination  to  economic  needs.  It  has  nearly 
always  been  the  children  who  have  been  thrown  to  the  wolves.  All 
nations  have  been  baby-killers  through  the  greater  part  of  their 
history.  The  Greeks  were  tolerant  of  infanticide,  and  in  Rome, 
too,  the  custom  of  exposing  children  prevailed. 

We  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  there  was  no  affection  for 
children  in  the  ancient  world.     From  Homer  to  Euripides,  and  [ 
from  Euripides  to  Plutarch,  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  as  : 
tender  love  of  children  was  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks  as  is  to  \ 
be  found  in  England  to-day.    Cruelty  to  children  and  kindness  to  | 
children  are  not  mutually  exclusive  qualities.    Stevenson  noted  that  i 
in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  infanticide  was  common, 
the  people  were  exceptionally  fond  of,  and  long  suffering  with, 
children.     The  paradox  is  easily  enough  explained.     The  people 
were  afraid  of  famine  if  the  population  was  allowed  to  increase  at  a 
natural  rate.    They  were  primitive  Malthusians  who  permitted  only  | 
two  children  to  a  marriage.    They  treated  children  as  many  cat-  i 
lovers  treat  kittens.    We  have  known  people  who  adored  cats  to 
drown  an  entire  family  of  kittens  except  one  blind,  helpless  beauty.  ; 
Thy  say  nothing  contradictory  in  heaping  affection  on  the  tiny 
sur.ivor  whose  brothers  and  sisters  they  had  so  ruthlessly  mas- 
sacred.   And,  indeed,  no  household  could  contemplate  with  equanim-  I 
ity  the  addition  to  its  occupants  of  all  the  cats  that  even  a  single 
tabby  could  produce. 

We  need  hardly  suggest  that  we  do  not  mean  to  compare  kittens  | 
to  children,  or  to  make  the  treatment  of  the  one  an  equal  test  of 
virtue  with  the  treatment  of  the  other.  But  an  illustration  does 
show  that  human  beings  in  almost  all  cases  will  bow  to  what  they 
think  is  necessity — will  do  so  quite  ruthlessly  and  yet  retain  many 
admirable  qualities  of  heart.  Human  helplessness,  not  human 
wickedness,  has  been  a  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  cruelty 
to  children.  Whether  helplessness  may  not  at  a  certain  point 
bcome  the  same  thing  as  wickedness  is  another  question. 

Certainly,  most  of  the  exploitation  of  children  from  which  the; 
world  has  suffered  has  been  imputed  to  human  helplessness.  Whenj 
the  Carthagenians  sacrificed  children  to  their  petty  god,  no  doubt  | 
they  felt  that  they  were  yielding  to  necessity.  They  acquiesced  ini 
the  sacrifice  as  we  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  death  of  oui 
friends.  Fortunately,  the  human  spirit  is  always  in  revolt  againsi 
necessity.  It  revolts  against  even  the  necessity  of  death.  Againsi 
all  the  lesser  necessities,  or  supposed  necessities,  it  wages  a  quarre 
that  only  ends  when  it  has  overcome  them.  Side  by  side  with  th( 
Chinese  indifference  to  the  fate  of  girl-children,  we  find  an  autho: 
with  a  heart  writing  a  book  On  Abstaining  from  Drowing  Littl, 
Girls.  The  title  has  so  little  relation  to  any  world  with  which  w(| 
are  acquainted  that  it  seems  almost  funny. 

And  yet  we,  in  Europe,  have  little  cause  for  boasting.  The  his 
tory  of  the  exploitation  of  little  children  in  the  factories  o 
England  is  not  so  much  less  horrible  than  the  history  of  the  drown 
ing  of  little  girls  in  China.  It  is  not  that  Englishmen  as  a  whol 
treated  their  children  badly,  but  unquestionably  England  as  a  whol 
acquiesced  in  scores  of  thousands  of  children  being  treated  badly. 

We  need  not  go  back  beyond  the  industrial  revolution  for  exam 
pies  of  the  horrible  treatment  of  children.    But  evidence  of  ill 
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treatment  can  be  found  long  before  that  time.  The  story  of  the 
enslavement  of  children  in  factories  and  mines  has  been  recounted 
in  our  own  time  almost  ad  nauseam.  But  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
constantly  repeated,  and  that,  as  we  repeat  it,  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  the  horrors  that  now  make  us  shudder  were  permitted 
by  people  quite  as  virtuous,  as  affectionate  and  as  self-righteous  as 
we.  Bishops,  churchwardens,  Cabinet  Ministers,  all  bowed  to  the 
necessity  of  cruelty,  and  anyone  who  protested  was  denounced  as 
an  enemy  of  England's  prosperity.  The  manufacturers  declared 
that  without  the  labor  of  children  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  taxation  that  resulted  from  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Pitt,  they 
pointed  out  in  self-defense,  had  recommended  them  to  make  use  of 
the  labor  of  children  in  order  to  bear  the  extra  taxation. 

They  even  maintained  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
children  themselves  to  put  them  to  work  in  the  factories.  "  The 
children  of  the  operatives,"  they  said,  "  have  mouths,  and  must  be 
fed;  they  have  limbs,  and  must  be  clothed.  .  .  .  Now,  if  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  these  requisites,  and  their  inability  to  do  so  is 
just  as  notorious  as  their  existence,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  children  should  aid  in  obtaining  them  for  themselves.  To 
abolish  juvenile  labour  is  plainly  nothing  else  than  to  abolish  juve- 
nile means  of  support,  and  to  confine  it  within  very  narrow  limits  is 
jast  to  subtract  a  dinner  or  a  supper  from  the  unhappy  objects  of 
mistaken  benevolence." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  exploiters  who  talked  in  this  way 
probably  believed  what  they  said.  Exploiters  always  persuade 
themselves  without  difficulty  that  their  victims  are  really  their  bene- 
ficiaries. The  Prussians  believed  that  they  were  actually  doing  the" 
Poles  good.  English  Unionists  actually  believe  that  they  are  doing 
Ireland  good.  And  yet  we  have  only  to  read  the  description  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims  to  begin  to  doubt  the  beneficent  phrases  of 
comfortable  people.  We  remember  how,  as  Mr.  G.  H.  Payne  has 
written,  "  the  overseers  of  the  poor  became  the  agents  of  the  mill- 
owners  and  arranged  for  days  when  the  pauper  children  could  be 
inspected  and  selected  for  the  factory  work.  When  the  selections 
had  been  made,  the  children  were  conveyed  by  canal  boats  and 
wagons  to  the  destination,  and  their  slavery  began.  Sometimes  men 
who  made  a  business  of  trafficking  in  children  would  transfer  them 
to  a  factory  district  where  they  were  kept  in  a  dark  cellar  until  the 
millowner,  in  want  of  hands,  came  to  look  them  over  and  pick  out 
those  that  he  thought  would  be  useful.  Nominally,  the  children 
were  apprentices,  but  actually  they  were  slaves,  and  their  treatment 
was  most  inhuman.  The  parish  authorities,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  imbeciles,  often  bargained  that  the  millowners  take  one  idiot 
with  every  twenty  children." 

Of  the  hell-upon-earth  in  which  the  labouring  children  of  those 
days  lived  the  general  reader  can  find  an  account  in  many  books, 
from  the  Fabian  Essays  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond's  book,  The 
T own  Labourer.  No  modern  reader  can  take  even  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  facts  without  horror.  The  story,  indeed,  is  scarcely  less  hor- 
rible than  that  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  Carthage  or  of  the  life  of 
a  child  under  an  Arab  slave-dealer.  And  yet,  considerable  as  is  the 
distance  we  have  advanced  since  those  days,  we  may  easily  wonder 
whether  the  story  of  our  own  days  will  not  be  looked  back  at  as  a 
dark  page  in  history.  We,  too,  are  willing  to  exploit  children.  We, 
too,  bow  to  necessity.  We  bow  to  the  necessity  of  slums.  We  bow 
to  the  necessity  of  poverty.  We  bow  to  the  necessity  of  insufficient 
schooling.  We  bring  up  the  mass  of  children  ignorant,  ill-fed,  with- 
out opportunities  of  fine  living,  because  we  are  able  to  pretend  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  nature,  and  not  we  ourselves,  who  is  responsible. 

And  yet,  as  sure  as  there  are  seven  stars  in  the  Plough,  every 
time  we  allow  a  child  to  be  brought  up  in  a  slum  or  taken  away  from 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  we  show  ourselves  to  be  exploiters  of 
children  for  the  sake  of  our  own  comforts  as  surely  as  our  great- 
grandfathers were.    People  who  demand  that  the  abolition  of  pov- 


erty shall  be  immediately  begun  are  regarded  as  enemies  of  society 
and  Bolsheviks.  We  are  only  now  learning  to  realise  that  a  society 
that  allows  children  to  starve  or  to  half-starve,  either  physically 
or  mentally,  has  no  right  to  exist. 

One  of  the  finest  books  written  about  the  war  describes  a  soldier 
in  a  hospital  talking  of  what  he  will  do  when  he  gets  home,  and 
declaring  that  what  he  wants  most  of  all  is  to  see  that  his  little  son 
will  have  a  better  chance  than  he  himself  ever  had.  And  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  children  of  the  soldiers  a  chance  so  long  as  we 
cling  to  the  present  system  of  society  with  its  vested  interests  levy- 
ing a  toll  on  every  home  and  making  the  test  of  national  success  not 
happy  children  but  happy  shareholders.  Children  must  be  made  to 
suffer  neither  in  order  to  swell  our  dividends  nor  to  swell  our  hatred 
of  Germany.  The  person  who  could  maltreat  a  German  child  is 
capable  of  maltreating  an  English  child.  To  read  of  little  children 
in  Cologne  unable  to  stand  at  the  age  of  three  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  their  legs  through  starvation  should  bring  the  whole  world 
to  the  rescue.  Let  us  begin  with  the  axiom  that  children  must  be 
fed  and  given  the  chance  at  all  costs,  and  it  will  transform  both 
national  and  international  politics. 


A  Warning  to  the  West 

AFTER  having  been  held  up  by  the  British  censor  for 
more  than  two  years,  a  book  entitled,  "  Tlie  Awakening 
of  Asia,"  by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  has  been  published  in 
England.  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
British  publicists,  urges  that  the  United  States  and  all  Euro- 
pean nations  give  up  their  possessions  in  Asia  to  the  end  that 
the  Asiatics  may  rule  themselves.  He  utters  this  advice,  not 
merely  as  a  measure  of  justice,  but  as  one  of  expediency.  All 
Asia,  he  says,  is  stirring  as  never  before,  adding: 

"  Asia  raided  and  scourged  Europe  for  a  thousand  years. 
Now  for  five  hundred  years  the  counter-attack  of  Europe  upon 
Asia  has  been  steadily  going  on;  and  it  may  be  that  the  land 
of  long  memories  will  cherish  some  desire  to  avenge  this  period 
of  wrong  and  rapine  in  turn.  The  seed  of  hatred  has  already 
been  but  too  well  sown." 

Japan,  Mr,  Hyndman  declares,  is  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
"  implied  inferiority  "  imposed  upon  her  by  America  and  Eu- 
rope. While  she  is  usually  silent,  she  remains  "  quietly  insist- 
ent "  and  will  never  be  satisfied  until  she  is  recognized  as  an 
equal.  Her  rise,  in  40  years,  is  declared  to  be  "  something  al- 
together unprecedented  in  human  history." 

British  rule  in  India  is  held  by  Mr.  Hyndman  to  be  an  "  un- 
mitigated infamy,"  which  annually  takes  $150,000,000  from  the 
natives.  He  says  nothing  less  than  self-government  within  the 
empire  can  satisfy  the  Indian  people. 


We  Did  Not  Know  Whether 

You  would  buy  this  copy  of  "Reconstruction"  in  Maine  or 
California,  therefore  we  had  one  for  you  on  almost  every  news- 
stand in  the  United  States.  Thafs  why  it  cost  S5  cents.  It  is 
cheaper  when  we  need  print  but  one  copy  for  you  as  we  do  for 
each  of  our  subscribers.    Two  dollars  by  the  year. 
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Whimsicalities 


An  Objection 

OBODY  expects  to  see  Lord  Reading  drive  a  nail.  Neither 
shall  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  making 
a  trunk.  He  would  not  know  how.  Could  Vice-President 
Marshall  shoe  a  horse?  As  for  Senator  Borah,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  never  in  his  life  has  he  cut  and  sewed  a  woman's  dress.  These 
are  the  facts  which  tell  so  heavily  against  the  notion  of  working- 
class  rule.  Who  is  to  do  the  work  while  the  working  classes  are 
ruling.''    Certainly  Mr.  Lansing  won't. 

An  Economic  Menace 

OENATOR,"  explained  the  chairman  of  the  trade  union  delega- 
tion, "  we  have  come  to  complain  of  the  recent  rise  in  food 
prices." 

"  Our  greatest  economic  menace,"  admitted  the  Senator;  "  and 
it  has  increased  enormously  since  the  war." 

"  Senator,  we  want  to  reach  the  kind  that  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  won't  work,  the  kind  that  take  the  food  out  of  our  chil- 
dren's mouths." 

"  Gentlemen,  isn't  the  remedy  with  the  state  governments 
rather  than  with  the  federal  government.''  " 

"  The  evil,  Senator,  is  on  too  vast  a  scale  for  the  states  to 
handle." 

"  But,  gentlemen,  isn't  the  rise  in  food  prices  caused  by  these 
creatures  merely  local.?  " 

"  You  don't  understand  the  operations  of  the  profiteers. 
Senator." 

"  Profiteers?    I'm  talking  about  the  rats." 

"  Do  you  mean.  Senator,  that  we  must  exterminate  the  rats 
before  we  exterminate  the  profiteers  ?  " 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I've  had  both  in  my  house,  and,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  the  rats  have  an  economic  rather  than  a 
political  influence." 

Knew  the  Goods 

i  ''XXT'HAT  our  people  want  is  something  cheerful  and  distracting 
and  involving  no  mental  effort." 
"  I  see — the  sort  of  thing  we  get  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr." 

The  Pohtical  Paradox 

O  EPUDIATION  of  President  Wilson  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment  has  already  been  carried  pretty  far.  Some  of  us  are 
inclined  to  think  it  has  been  carried  a  trifle  too  far.  Not  that  one 
can  condemn  the  United  States  government  for  disliking  President 
Wilson.  Ours  is,  on  the  whole,  a  conservative  and  even  at  times  a 
reactionary  government  and  many  of  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Wilson 
must  seem  to  it  to  border  on  the  seditious. 

That  fact,  doubtless,  explains  the  course  of  Mr.  Gregory  when 
he  was  Attorney-General.  If  Mr.  Wilson  proclaimed  some  en- 
lightened and  liberal  principle  of  toleration,  a  subordinate  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  be  depended  upon  to  nullify  it  through 
the  medium  of  official  instructions  to  local  federal  prosecutors.  That 
was  natural.  All  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  had  to 
endure  passive  resistance  from  the  subordinate  officials  of  the 
United  States  government  but  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  a  little  more 
boldly  defied  than  the  others. 

The  queerest  development  of  all  is  the  ostentatious  repudiation 
of  Mr.  Wilson  in  Europe  by  the  United  States  government.  The 


military  magnate  who  controls  the  American  army  of  occupation  at 
Coblenz  forbade  the  Germans  to  carry  a  banner  that  read:  "  We 
want  Wilson's  fourteen  points."  That  will  puzzle  the  Europeans, 
all  of  whom  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  carries  great  weight 
with  the  United  States  government.  The  Europeans  are  not  like 
ourselves,  who  know  from  experience  the  great  difference  between 
the  United  States  government  as  it  really  is  and  the  United  States 
government  as  it  appears  in  text  books  by  college  professors.  Noth- 
ing puzzles  a  European  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  the  United  States 
government  cares  no  more  for  Woodrow  Wilson  than  it  did  for 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  repeat  that  it  would  be  more  discreet 
in  the  United  States  government  to  confine  its  repudiation  of  Mr. 
Wilson  to  domestic  affairs  and  not  to  extend  its  characteristic  be- 
havior to  our  international  relations. 

Irreconcilable 

OOME  critics  object  that  all  the  great  statesmen  are  dead  while 
others  complain  that  so  many  of  them  are  still  living.  But  if  so 
many  of  them  are  still  living,  why  did  they  not  appear  at  the  peace 
conference?  That  conference  was  really  made  up  of  phrase 
mongers.  Clemenceau  is  the  supreme  maker  of  French  epigrams. 
Lloyd  George  is  a  maker  of  hits.  Wilson  makes  points — not  four- 
teen, perhaps,  but  some.  The  peace  conference  produced  no  man  of 
the  size  of,  sny,  Claude  Bernard  in  medicine,  of  Rutherford  in 
physics,  of  Dc  Vries  in  botany,  of  Darwin  in  biology.  However,  it 
was  attended  by  a  man  of  the  rank  of  Paderewski  in  piano  playing. 

In  a  word  the  peace  conference  was  a  success  from  the  purely 
artistic  standpoint  and  then  it  was  so  very  exclusive.  Orlando  got 
some  terrific  effects  with  his  Italian  organ  and  there  were  also  those 
Japanese  color  prints.  As  for  the  working  classes,  they  repaired 
the  halls,  built  the  partitions,  served  the  meals  and  like  good  chil- 
dren were  seen  but  not  heard.  They  were  allowed  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing by  themselves  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  any  country  not  in 
the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  a  scab  and  that  Terra 
del  Fuego  shall  not  bring  strike  breakers  in  from  Finland.  Germany 
shouted  "  Are  we  down-hearted?  "  and  England  and  all  her  colonies 
cried  "  No !  "  The  United  States,  as  usual,  will  pay  everybody's 
expenses. 

The  Right  Man 

'  '  Xf         Doctor,  if  we  put  you  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
would  you  draw  a  straight  line  between  the  sanitary  and  the 
unsanitary  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Moneybags,  if  I  saw  a  lot  of  strikers  trying  to  get 
into  a  hall,  I  would  suppress  that  meeting  on  account  of  its  un- 
sanitary conditions." 

"  And  what  if  the  strikers  persisted  in  assembling  in  the  open 
air?  " 

"  I'd  send  them  home  to  get  their  vaccination  certificates." 

Notes  from  Washington 

nPHE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Omsk,  Siberia.  There  is  no  precedent  for  this,  so  the  court  has 
decided  to  create  one.  Some  constitutional  authorities  insist  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  assembling  at  the  North  Pole — that,  in  fact,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  did. 

Senator  Glue  has  introduced  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  President  of  the  United  States  from  going  to  Mars  while 
in  office  unless  and  until  the  canals  of  that  planet  have  been  neutral- 
ized. The  true  American  policy  in  regard  to  Mars,  according  to 
the  Senator,  is  set  forth  in  these  words  from  Washington's  farewell 
address :  "  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course." 
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TESLA  ON  FLYING  1,000  MILES  AN  HOUR 


By  NIKOLA  TESLA 
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WHAT  is  there  about  the  savor  of  pessimism  that  exerts 
in  these  days  the  potent  charm  upon  the  great 
American  mind.'*  For  the  newspapers  it  is  ea.sily 
understood.  Their  business  is  to  sell  copies  in  the  market  and 
nobody  buys  newspapers  on  an  assurance  that  all  is  well. 
Disaster  of  some  kind,  earthquake,  typhoon,  cloud  burst  or  a 
peace  conference  smash  up,  will  always  be  saleable.  This  is 
why  from  the  beginning  the  accounts  of  the  peace  negotiations 
have  been  hung  with  melancholy  and  apparently  written  by 
Gloomy  Gus  while  recovering  from  a  drunk.  But  that  doesn't 
explain  why  so  many  good  minds  contemplating  domestic 
affairs  are  convinced  that  everything  is  going  to  perdition  and 
are  rather  glad  of  it. 

Take  the  present  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  I  may 
believe  the  cypress-decked  prophets  that  troop  about  the  na- 
tion's capital  these  hot  days  there  is  not  a  ray  of  hope  any- 
where in  sight.  All  is  lost  and  there  is  no  use  even  in  taking 
to  the  boats.  Let  us  fold  our  arms  and  go  down  with  the 
ship.  Old  Boies  Penrose  is  in  command  and  steering  her 
straight  upon  the  rocks.  See  his  face  light  up  with  a  fiendish 
smile  as  his  eye  falls  upon  our  upturned  despairing  faces !  Ah, 
the  next  moment  there  will  be  the  awful  crash,  and  all  will  be 
over!    Farewell,  Republic!  Farewell,  my  native  land! 

This  is  the  kind  of  dope  that  is  ladled  out  here  by  the  bar- 
rel.   You  would  think  there  was  nobody  in  Washington  that 


had  ever  seen  more  than  one  session  of  Congress.  According  to 
the  tireless  prophets  of  evil.  Reaction  has  captured  the  whole 
thing  and  is  about  to  pass  such  a  flood  of  villainous  and  tyran- 
nical measures  as  will  make  life  impossible  in  America  for  any 
man  with  any  idea  later  than  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Alas 
and  alas ! 

It  IS  true  that  Mr.  Boies  Penrose  is  going  to  run  things  in 
the  Republican  caucus,  so  far  as  that  will  go  toward  con- 
trolling this  nation.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  a 
record  of  reactionary  ideas  and  services  equalled  by  few  and 
excelled  by  none.  But  there  is  one  little  fact  about  him  that 
my  friends  the  prophets  overlook,  although  at  this  juncture 
it  is  of  the  first  importance.  He  is  not  crazy.  He  would  have 
to  be  if  they  were  right,  but  he  isn't,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference. 

He  has  now  announced  a  program  or  alleged  program  for 
the  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate,  in  substance  as  follows: 
Boost  the  tariff ; 

Investigate  the  Democratic  administration's  conduct  of  the 
war ; 

Push  preparedness  (military). 
Abolish  the  attempt  to  fix  prices. 

Return  the  telegraph  and  telephone  properties  to  the  com- 
panies and  legislate  to  help  the  railroads  out  of  their  hole. 
Abolish  the  government's  supervision   of   and  interference 
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with  business.    Foster  the  American  mercantile  marine. 

Repeal  the  profit  taxes  and  revise  [that  is  to  say,  cut  down] 
the  income  tax. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  as  this  is  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's program  and  as  he  is  the  boss  of  the  Senate,  (a  place 
with  indefinite  but  probably  terriffic  powers)  all  these  things 
are  as  good  as  enacted.    Hence,  what's  the  use? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  only  two  items  in  this  list  that 
have  the  slightest  chance  to  be  anything  more  than  dreams  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  those  two  are  the  return  of  the 
wires,  (which  the  administration  has  decided  upon,  anyway) 
and  the  search  for  campaign  material  in  the  war  record  of  the 
Democrats. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Penrose  himself  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  of 
enacting  any  of  them  and  never  had. 

Penrose  No  Fool 

If  hysteria  has  forgotten  that  next  year  is  a  presidential 
year,  your  Uncle  Boies  hasn't.  He  has  no  intention  of  going 
to  the  country  on  any  issue  of  Reaction  against  Progress,  the 
Republicans  to  be  lined  up  for  Reaction.  He  knows  too  much 
about  the  undercurrents  of  American  thought.  But  he  and  his 
adroit  companions  in  the  management  of  the  Repubhcan  ma- 
chine know  just  as  well  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of  fat  fried 
out  of  the  Interests  between  now  and  Election  Day,  1920,  and 
the  early  skillet  gets  the  most  fat.  It  is  best  to  begin  betimes, 
and  the  approved  way  is  to  dope  out  a  grand  old  conservative 
platform  and  collect  on  that. 

But  when  it  comes  to  performance  there  never  was  a  session  of 
Congress  just  before  a  presidential  campaign  that  went  much  be- 
yond the  necessary  appropriation  bUls,  and  there  never  will  be. 
This  Congress  will  show  in  all  respects  due  reverence  for  the 
old  established  precepts  of  wisdom.  The  arrangement  is  for 
the  House  to  jump  in  with  a  cheerful  show  of  alacrity  and  in- 
dustry and  pass  many  measures  and  then  for  the  Senate  to 
talk  them  to  death.    There  is  nothing  the  Senate  does  better. 

Among  the  biUs  that  will  thus  find  an  unwept  grave  are  Mr. 
Julius  Kahn's  pet  measure  providing  for  universal  military 
service. 

About  this  is  to  be  observed  a  singular  error.  Many  ex- 
cellent and  well-meaning  persons  are  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  introduction  of  a  bill  is  equivalent  to  its  passage  that 
they  are  already  preparing  to  see  their  sons  and  brothers  swept 
from  their  quiet  firesides  into  Mr.  Kahn's  army.  Let  them 
possess  their  souls  in  peace — or  try  to.  Mr.  Kahn's  biU  will 
not  pass.  There  will  be  no  compulsory  military  law  of  any 
kind  enacted  at  this  session,  believe  me.  Mr.  Kahn  may  as 
well  forget  his  queer  little  favorite.  The  Republican  man- 
agers are  not  dull  enough  to  try  to  put  over  anything  of  that 
kind  with  every  demobilized  soldier  and  four  in  five  civilians 
dead  against  it. 

Similarly  we  can  maintain  our  calm  (if  we  have  any)  over 
the  dread  prospects  of  the  espionage  act,  now  convulsing  many 
good  souls.  Major  E.  Lowry  Humes,  late  counsel  for  the  Over- 
man Committee  of  famous  memory,  has  drawn  up  a  most  de- 
testable and  vicious  act  that  was  intended,  if  the  Overman  com- 
mittee had  a  chance,  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Its  gen- 
eral idea  is  to  continue  in  times  of  peace  the  measures  limiting 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  that  were  necessary  for  the 
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period  of  the  war.  The  first  section  contains  this  language: 
"Any  persons  who  shall  utter,  print,  write  or  publish  any 
disloyal,  profane,  scurrilous  or  abusive  language  about  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  and  so  on,  "or  any  language  intended 
to  bring  the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  and  so  on,  "  into  contempt, 
scorn,  contumely  or  disrepute,"  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

A  Threat— But  Not  Yet  a  Law 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  were  ever  enacted  the  courts 
could  construe  almost  any  criticism  of  any  existing  administra- 
tion as  "  disloyal  "  or  "  abusive  "  or  likely  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  "  contempt  "  or  "  disrepute." 

Section  4  says  that  "  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  that 
shall  make  or  convey  false  reports  or  false  statements  or  shall 
say  or  do  anything,  except  by  way  of  bona  fide  advice  to  an  in- 
vestor or  investors,  with  intennt  to  obstruct  the  sale  by  the 
United  States  of  bonds  or  other  securities  of  the  United  States 
or  the  making  of  loans  to  or  by  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
press, discredit  or  adversely  affect  the  value  of  any  outstand- 
ing bonds,  obligations,  or  securities  issued  by  the  United 
States,"  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  and 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

Under  this  the  courts  or  the  administration  would  have  un 
limited  power  to  suppress  and  intimidate.    Suppose,  for  ini| 
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stance,  an  orator  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  should  complain 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  manner  of  its  enforcement.  The 
Farm  Loan  Board  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  securities  issued  by 
the  United  States  and  anything  the  orator  might  say  in  criti- 
cism of  that  board  might  be  construed  as  "  discrediting  "  and 
"adversely  affecting"  securities  thus  issued.  The  Nonpartisan 
League  is  very  unpopular  with  the  most  powerful  interests  in 
the  Northwest.  They  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  put  it  out 
of  business.  They  have  brought  action  after  action  in  the 
courts,  both  state  and  federal,  to  that  end.  All  of  these  have 
failed  chiefly  because  the  right  of  free  speech  still  prevailed. 
But  if  these  interests  had  been  consulted  about  the  drawing  of 
the  Humes  bill  they  could  have  suggested  nothing  better  suited 
to  their  purposes.  With  such  an  act  they  would  have  the 
League  and  any  other  association  of  protesting  farmers,  en- 
tirely at  their  mercy. 

How  It  Might  Work 

In  the  same  way,  suppose  a  considerable  number  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  wc.;ry  of  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment after  trying  it  out.  The  prohibition  people  could,  if  they 
chose,  under  this  law  stifle  every  movement  to  have  the  amend- 
ment repealed.  Any  agitation  against  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  stands  must  necessarily  tend  to  bring  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  into  "contempt"  or  "dispute"  and  be  unlaw- 
ful under  this  act. 

It  will  be  a  cold  day  when  the  Republican  managers  allow 
any  such  bill  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential 
election  and  much  colder  when  in  these  United  States  of 
America  it  can  be  enacted  into  a  law.  Minds  accustomed  to 
reason  will  not  be  much  excited  over  that  prospect.  But  the 
significant  thing  is  the  revelation  that  a  certain  powerful  and 
educated  element  in  this  Republic  want  to  see  it  pass,  that  it 
was  drawn  by  an  army  ofl5cer,  that  probably  most  army  offi- 
cers would  support  it,  and  that  if  Senator  Overman  had  con- 
tinued as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  some 
such  bill  would  have  been  reported  out. 

These  facts  are  disturbing,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  because 
they  indicate  that  to  this  extent  we  have  Americans  that  have 
never  once  emerged  from  the  political  ideas  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. But  anyone  that  thinks  the  masses  of  the  American 
people  are  likewise  of  primitive  or  rudimentary  development 
knows  nothing  about  them,  and  it  is  the  will  of  the  masses  of 
American  people  that  is  going  to  run  things  in  this  Republic, 
you  can  be  dead  sure  of  that,  now  and  always. 

And  as  to  this  hopelessly  reactionary  and  mediaeval  Senate 
under  the  desperate  rule  of  Old  Cap.  Penrose,  I  bid  pessimism 
hang  its  harp  upon  the  willows  and  cheer  up.  You  will  not  see 
any  of  the  old  Cap's  show-house  program  cast  into  laws,  but 
you  are  likely  to  see  more  progressive  measures  introduced  in 
that  same  reactionary  Senate  than  you  have  ever  seen  emanate 
from  that  cavern  in  an  equal  length  of  time.  And  may  I  ven- 
ture to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  say  "  introduced."  Not 
passed;  just  introduced.  The  two  are  not  synonomous.  The 
new  chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  the  most  progressive,  en- 
lightened and  courageous  member  of  the  upper  house.  The 
first  turn  out  of  the  box  he  is  going  to  report  out  a  bill  estab- 
hshing  the  eight-hour  law  and  another  for  a  permanent  Indus- 


trial Relations  Commission.  He  will  not  get  these  passed, 
either,  but  the  fact  that  he  reports  them  out  is  something. 
Imagine  them  reported  out  by  Hoke  Smith,  his  predecessor ! 

Of  course  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  general  rule  of  in- 
action that  is  to  be  enforced  upon  this  session  will  shut  out 
good  bills  as  well  as  bad  but  perdition  doesn't  open  its  yawning 
mouth  before  us  on  that  account,  whatever  dreams  there  may  be 
to  the  contrary.  The  same  Congress  that  is  to  sidestep  the 
roaring  Kahn's  military  service  bill  and  the  autocratic  Hume's 
free  speech  suppression  bill  is  also  to  sidestep  any  legislation 
for  practical  Reconstruction,  but  there  will  be  other  Congresses 
to  elect,  good  Knights  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance.  Don't 
forget  that.   And  the  next  will  be  very  different  from  this. 

Meantime,  we  are  likely  to  see  several  bills  of  a  pseudo- 
progressive  nature  put  over  to  appease  the  public  will  so  far 
as  that  has  gone  and  yet  not  enough  to  disturb  the  general  situ- 
ation or  shake  out  the  profiteers. 

I  think,  for  instance,  we  are  going  to  have  a  wonderful  chance 
to  hear  a  fine  order  of  flub-dub  about  the  returned  soldier.  The 
heart  of  Congress  will  beat  for  him ;  he  will  be  thanked  in  reso- 
lutions and  slobbered  over  in  a  hundred  speeches  that  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  but  never  delivered  in  the  House.  There 
will  be  a  rush  of  bills  to  hand  him  nice  little  favors  out  of  the 
Treasury— one  year's  extra  pay,  a  bonus  of  $100  apiece,  any 
little  thing  of  that  kind.  These  are  easily  prepared  and  can 
easily  be  passed.  Any  man  that  hollers  loudly  enough  for  them 
can  make  himself  a  reputation  as  a  friend  of  the  soldier,  and 
with  all  these  soldier  organizations  getting  busy  around  the 
country  there  is  no  reputation  likely  to  be  handier  to  the  as- 
piring statesman. 

But  of  bills  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  unemployment  of 
the  soldier,  bills  that  would  actually  give  him  a  chance  to  get 
ahead,  bills  that  would  cure  his  economic  troubles  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  you  will  not  see  anything  in  thi& 
Congress. 

You  will  see  nothing  done  nor  attempted  about  profiteering, 
the  soaring  prices  of  all  the  necessaries,  the  scarcity  of  homes, 
the  appalling  revelations  about  illiteracy,  the  almost  equally 
appalling  revelations  about  the  physical  degeneration  wrought 
by  the  slums,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage,  nor  any  other  real 
problem  now  before  this  country. 

''A  Hot  Air  Session" 

This  wUl  be  a  hot  air  session.  There  will  be  a  Loud  Noise 
and  a  False  Alarm  and  then  to  the  mat  for  next  year — without 
an  issue. 

Well,  what's  the  reason? 

The  reason  is,  first,  that  we  have  allowed  the  partisan  habit 
to  dethrone  judgment  in  us  concerning  our  public  affairs  so 
that  we  think  we  have  met  all  the  requirements  when  we  have 
elected  a  Republican  or  Democrat  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  And, 
second,  the  reason  is  that  we  fill  Congress  with  politicians  whose 
minds  are  engrossed  with  the  problem  of  "getting  back." 
Nothing  has  any  significance  in  their  eyes  except  in  its  rela- 
tions to  their  own  re-election. 

There  are  some  indications  that  this  condition  has  about 
reached  its  limit.  Members  of  Congress  do  not  know  it  because 
they  are  always  behind  the  procession  about  everything.  But 
the  indications  abound  for  other  observers,  nevertheless.  The 
steady  progress  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  is  one  of  them. 
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That  organization  has  now  two  able  members  of  Congress  that 
have  at  least  this  tremendous  advantage  over  all  the  other  mem- 
bers there,  that,  they  are  educated  in  economics ;  they  know 
where  the  lawyers  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  House  only 
vaguely  surmise — or  dodder.  The  fact  that  the  League,  hav- 
ing withstood  every  conceivable  style  of  attack  upon  it,  is  now 
rolling  along  to  greater  power  shows  there  is  something  vital 
in  the  nonpartisan  idea.  And  perhaps  if  the  backward  looking 
clan  were  really  wise  instead  of  figuring  everything  on  the 
basis  of  partisan  advantage  they  would  be  studying  how  to  get 
aboard  of  a  movement  that  has  shown  such  extraordinary 
strength. 

But  to  return  to  our  muttons,  no  one  need  worry  about  the 
reactionary  tilings  this  Congress  will  do  because  it  isn't  going 
to  do  any.  Old  Cap.  Penrose  isn't  going  to  steer  any  ship 
straight  on  the  rocks;  not  this  year,  anyway.  And  as  to  the 
fat-frying  and  otherwise  harmless  nature  of  the  alleged  pro- 
gram I  will  let  you  in  on  something  that  will  sufficiently  illumine 
that  subject,  I  fancy. 

The  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  one  of  the  greatest  machine 
shops  in  the  world;  also  one  of  the  best.  No  other  shop,  not 
even  Krupps  nor  Creusot  has  ever  equalled  its  output  in 
quality.  It  has  about  5,000  skilled  mechanics  that  are  the 
world's  leading  artists  in  their  Hne.  They  turn  out  guns  and 
gun  carriages  that  are  the  wonder  of  all  other  makers. 

For  a  long  time  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  machine  shops 
have  been  running  on  three  shifts  a  day — that  is  to  say,  con- 
tinuously. They  have  work  enough  in  sight  to  keep  them  run- 
ning so  for  months  to  come. 

Since  the  November  election  of  last  year  all  the  wise  dope- 
sters  have  been  sure  that  the  next  national  presidential  election 
will  fall  to  the  Republicans.    In  the  course  of  a  long  career  I 


have  more  than  once  seen  these  sure  dopesters  trip  over  their 
predictions,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  All  Washing- 
ton is  confident  that  the  Republicans  are  coming  back  and  that 
gives  them  extraordinary  prestige  and  some  power.  Already 
they  are  exercising  pressure  to  have  work  transferred  from  the 
Washington  Navy  Yards  to  private  establishments.  All  such 
establishments  that  get  government  work  to  do  are  expected  to 
pingle  down  for  the  dominant  party's  campaign  fund.  Once 
this  genial  practice  went  without  comment.  Now  whenever  it 
is  known  up  goes  a  roar  and  that  stops  the  operations  of  the 
skillet  in  that  direction,  anyway. 

But  after  all,  these  things  are  the  merest  pin  points  com- 
pared with  the  colossal  issues  that  are  determining  the  future 
of  the  world.  While  our  poor  little  one-cent  show  goes  on  in 
this  way,  the  foundations  of  civilization  are  shaking  and  emi- 
nent American  statesmen  are  confident  they  can  talk  the  peace 
treaty  to  death  and  defeat  the  passionate  longings  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  without  having  the  house  fall  in.  None 
of  my  pessimistic  friends  seems  to  pay  the  least  heed  to  this 
situation,  but  if  they  are  determined  to  despair  of  God,  Con- 
gress and  the  human  race  I  invite  their  attention  to  it.  There 
is  far  more  stuff  in  it  for  their  line  of  dope  than  in  anything 
else  they  have  turned  up  so  far. 

Senator  Kenyon  was  reported  the  other  day  as  saying  that 
whatever  chance  there  was  for  progressive  legislation  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  women  voters  of  this  country.  I  don't  know 
why  we  let  it  rest  merely  with  women  voters.  After  observing 
attentively  most  of  the  American  Congresses  since  the  Fiftieth, 
I  am  in  favor  of  sending  the  men  legislators  home  and  filling 
their  places  with  women.  They  might  do  better  and  heaven 
knows  they  could  do  no  worse.  This  isn't  pessimism.  Let  us 
say  rather  it  is  the  radiant  hope  of  the  future. 


NIKOLA  TESLA  TELLS  HOW  WE  MAY  FLY  EIGHT  MILES 

HIGH  AT  1,000  MILES  AN  HOUR 

By  NIKOLA  TESLA 

In  an  interview  with  Frederick  M.  Kerby 

As  the  inventor  of  the  alternating  current,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tesla  for  the  use  of  electricity  carried 
long  distances.  He  now  discusses  the  probabilitij  that  airplanes  will  rise  to  great  heights  and  travel  at  speeds  that 
seem  incredible.  This  article  is  written,  in  part  by  Mr.  Tesla  himself.  The  rest  is  written  from  stenographic 
notes.   It  gives,  very  likely,  a  glimpse  of  the  immediate  future. 


SITTING  in  his  office  on  the  twenty-fifth  floor  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Tower,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Jones,  American  business 
man,  will  one  day  glance  at  his  watch  and  discover  it  is 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"By  George,"  he  will  say,  buzzing  for  his  secretary,  "If  I 
don't  hurry  I'll  be  late  for  that  dinner  engagement  at  the 
Savoy !"    And  as  his  secretary  answers  the  buzzer : 
"Charles,  when  does  the  next  London  bus  leave.?" 
"Three-thirty,  sir,"  says  Charles.    "You  can  make  it  if  you 
hurry.    The  car  is  waiting." 

And  fifteen  minutes  later  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Jones  will  emerge 
from  the  elevator  on  the  aeronautic  landing  stage  of  lower 
Manhattan,  climb  into  the  hermetically  sealed  steel  fuselage 
of  the  New  York-London  Airline  Limited,  which  will  rise 


promptly  at  3.30  p.  m.  At  seven  that  night  he  will  climb  out 
of  his  compartment  on  the  landing  stage  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, and  descend  to  meet  his  friend  for  dinner. 

The  three-hour  aeroplane  trip  from  New  York  to  London, 
flying  above  the  storm  level  at  eight  miles  above  the  earth's 
surface  is  the  possibility  of  the  immediate  future. 

This  is  not  ray  own  prediction.  It  is  the  result  of  sixteen 
pages  of  close  calculations  in  higher  mathematics  made  by 
Nikola  Tesla,  to  test  and  check  up  other  pages  of  intricate  cal- 
culations made  by  Samuel  D.  Mott,  charter  member  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America. 

Mr.  Mott  asserts  that  the  three-hour  trip  to  London  from 
New  York  is  a  question  of  rising  into  rarefied  air  where  the  air 
pressure  is  only  one-fifth  what  it  is  at  the  earth's  surface,  at 
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which  point  an  "altiplane,"  as  he  has  named  the  flying  machine 
of  the  future,  may  be  expected  to  fly  five  times  as  fast  as  at 
the  earth's  surface.  And  if  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane  is  in- 
creased not  five  times  but  only  one-fifth,  Mr.  Mott  says  the 
trip  will  be  made  anyhow  in  the  rarefied  air  eight  miles  above 
the  earth's  surface  in  not  more  than  twelve  hours  running  time. 

And  Nikola  Tesla  agrees  that  taking  a  plane  to  such  an  alti- 
tude must  result  in  great  increase  of  speed,  although  he  does 
not  wish,  in  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  of  certain  factors 
entering  into  the  problem,  to  predict  exact  speeds. 

Speaking  before  the  Pan-American  Aeronautic  Convention 
at  Atlantic  City,  Mr.  Mott  asserted  that  in  order  to  avoid 
being  weather-bound  as  were  the  aviators  at  Newfoundland, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  planes  that  will  rise  above  the 
storm  limit. 

"I  submit,"  he  said,  "that  waiting  indefinitely  for  ideal 
weather  conditions  for  long-distance  flj'ing  over  land  or  sea 
will  not  do  for  the  demands  of  commerce.  Therefore  I  would 
bring  to  your  attention  the  possibilities  of  the  altitude  plane 
or  alti-plane,  as  distinguished  from  the  airplane  or  hydroplane, 
to  go  into  the  stillness  of  nature  above  the  weather. 

What  The  Problem  Is 

"The  problem  is  evidently  one  of  equipment  of  our  planes 
to  function  in  rarefied  air,  and  protection  of  navigators  against 
its  tenuity ;  likewise  protection  of  their  body  warmth  and  com- 
fort in  extremes  of  temperature.  How  high  we  may  go  no  one 
may  know  until  tested.  Personally  I  believe  it  possible  to  go 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  aloft,  if  necessary.  It  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  equipment  plus  climbing  ability  of  aircraft  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

"What  is  the  object  of  high  flying?  Daily  experience  shows 
us  that  high  speed  and  density  are  incompatible.  We  know 
that  we  must  furnish  aircraft  with  four  times  the  power  to  go 
twice  as  fast,  and  the  marine  engineer  knows  that  he  must  fur- 
nish eight  times  the  power  to  go  twice  as  fast.  In  other  words, 
from  the  ultimate  height  of  the  air  to  the  earth's  core  pressure 
is  progressive.  Thirty-three  feet  below  the  ocean's  surface  the 
pressure  doubles.  For  every  1,000  feet  ascent  the  pressure 
diminishes  roughly  one-half  pound  per  square  inch.  The  pres- 
sure two  miles  high  is  9.8  pounds  per  square  inch;  at  one  mile 
high,  10.88;  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  12.06;  one-half  mile, 
13.33;  one-quarter  mile,  14.2,  and  at  sea  level,  14.7  pounds,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  15  pounds  per  square  inch. 

"The  unknown  factor  in  the  high  altitude  problem  is  this : 
Will  an  altiplane  in  one-fifth  density  (eight  miles  high),  with 
equal  push,  go  five  times  faster  or  one-fifth  faster?  The  rest  is 
a  matter  of  simple  equipment  and  good  construction.  In  either 
case  the  gain  is  substantial.  If  the  former  were  true  a  voj^age 
between  New  York  and  London  can  be  made  in  about  three 
hours  by  going  eight  miles  high.  If  the  latter  is  true  the  same 
voyage  can  be  made  in  about  twelve  hours  running  time,  assum- 
ing a  surface  speed  of  200  miles  an  hour,  which  is  practically 
a  question  of  power. 

"To  my  mind  it  is  plain  that  the  high  altitudes  will  be  de- 
termining factors  in  long  distance  flying.  Greater  speed, 
greater  distance,  more  comfort  and  less  danger  in  the  quiet 
environment,  less  danger  because  when  we  double  the  time  to  do 
a  risky  thing  we  double  the  risk  incurred;  less  gasolene,  less 


weight  and  expense,  for  if  environment  permits  us  to  go  100 
miles  with  twice  the  fuel  we  formerly  used  to  go  twenty-five 
miles  our  economic  gain  is  obviously  100  per  cent,  because  we 
may  then  go  100  miles  with  the  amount  of  fuel  we  formerly 
consumed  to  go  fifty  miles." 

That  aerial  navigation  at  higher  altitudes  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  great  increase  of  speed  is  also  the  opinion  of  Nikola 
Tesla,  to  whom  I  took  Mr.  Mott's  conclusions  in  order  to  get 
the  opinion  of  this  man  who  has  made  a  life-time  study  of  the 
air  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  or  electrical  energy. 

"In  the  propulsion  of  aerial  vessels  problems  are  involved  en- 
tirely difi'erent  from  those  presented  in  the  navigation  of  the 
water,"  said  Tesla.  "The  atmosphere  may  be  likened  to  a  vast 
ocean,  but  if  one  imagines  a  submarine  vessel  constructed  like 
an  aeroplane  one  immediately  realizes  how  inefficient  it  would 
be.  The  energy  used  in  propelling  a  body  through  a  medium 
of  any  kind  is  wasted  in  three  different  ways :  first,  by  skin  fric- 
tion; second,  wave  making;  third,  production  of  eddies.  On 
general  principles,  however,  the  resistance  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts :  one  which  is  due  to  the  friction  of  the  medium  and 
the  other  to  its  stickiness,  or  viscosity,  as  it  is  termed.  The 
first  is  proportionate  to  the  density ;  the  second  to  this  peculiar 
property  of  the  fluid. 

"Everybody  will  readily  understand  that  the  denser  the 
medium  the  harder  it  is  to  push  a  body  through  it,  but  it  might 
not  be  clear  to  every  person  what  this  other  resistance — tliis 
viscosity — means.  This  will  be  understood  if  we  compare,  for 
instance,  water  and  oil.  The  latter  is  lighter,  but  much  more 
sticky,  so  that  it  is  a  greater  obstacle  to  propulsion  than 
water.  Air  is  a  very  viscuous  substance  and  that  part  of  resis- 
tance which  is  due  to  this  quality  is  considerable.  We  must 
take  this  latter  resistance  into  account  in  calculating  how  fast 
an  aeroplane  could  fly  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  air. 

"Now,  the  idea  is  to  fly  at  a  great  height  where  the  air  is  rare- 
fied, and  therefore  much  less  power  is  required  to  propel  the 
machine  through  it.  If  we  take  the  pressure  at  sea-level  at 
14.7  pounds  and  the  temperature  at  15  degrees  centigrade, 
then,  without  introducing  several  corrections  that  would  make 
for  greater  accuracy,  the  pressures  at  different  heights  are 
about  as  follows:  At  1,000  feet  above  sea-level,  14.178  lbs.; 
at  one-mile,  12.1457  lbs.;  at  two  miles,  10.035  lbs.;  at  eight 
miles,  3.1926  lbs.;  at  fifteen  miles  ,0.8392  lbs.  and  at  twenty 
miles,  0.323  lbs. 

Condition  Eight  Miles  Up 

"According  to  these  figures  that  I  have  worked  out,  at  a 
height  of  eight  miles  the  density  of  the  air  is  0.2172  or  about 
22-lOOth  of  that  at  sea  level ;  at  fifteen  miles  it  is  0.057,  and 
at  twenty  miles  only  0.0219,  or  nearly  22-lOOOth  of  that  at 
sea-level. 

"Let  us  suppose  then  that  an  aeroplane  risf>s  to  a  height  of 
eight  miles  where  the  pressure  of  the  air  will  be  only  3.1926 
lbs.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  density  0.2172  of  that  at  sea-level. 
Since,  as  pointed  out,  the  purely  frictional  resistance  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  density  of  the  air,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  there 
were  no  other  resistance  to  overcome,  only  about  22  per  cent  of 
power  or  roughly  one-fifth,  would  be  required  to  propel  the 
vessel  at  that  height,  so  that  extremely  high  speed,  as  Mr.  Mott 
points  out,  would  be  obtainable. 
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"And  though  the  other  resistance,  which  is  due  to  the  stick- 
iness of  the  medium,  will  not  be  diminished  at  the  same  ratio, 
and  therefore  the  gain  will  not  be  strictly  in  proportion  to 
the  decrease  of  density  of  the  air,  nevertheless,  the  total  re- 
sistance will  be  reduced,  if  not  to  22  per  cent,  perhaps  to  30 
per  cent,  so  that  there  will  be  a  great  excess  of  power  available 
for  more  rapid  flight. 

"Even  allowing  for  the  decreased  thrust  of  the  propeller 
due  to  the  thinness  of  the  air,  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
driving  the  screw  faster,  there  still  will  be  the  very  considerable 
gain  and  the  aircraft  will  be  propelled  at  a  higher  speed. 

"Of  course  many  incertitudes  still  exist  in  the  theoretical 
treatment  of  a  question  like  this,  as  there  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  result  and  in  regard  to  which  we  have 
not  yet  complete  information. 

At  An  Altitude  of  Twenty  Miles 

"I  doubt  that  it  will  be  possible  to  rise  as  high  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  which  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Mott.  At 
the  height  of  twenty  miles  there  is  only  about  7  per  cent  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  instead  of  21  per  cent  which  is  present  close 
to  the  ground,  and  there  would  be  great  trouble  in  securing  the 
oxygen  supply  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  not  to  speak  of 
other  limitations. 

"However,  at  a  height  of  eight  miles  the  decrease  of  oxygen 
can  be  overcome  for  both  engine  and  aviator.  Of  course  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  made  for  supplying  the  aviator  and 
passengers  with  oxygen.  In  all  probability  they  would  have 
to  be  entirely  enclosed  just  as  a  diver  is  enclosed.  Our  highest 
mountains  are  five  miles  and  the  rarefication  of  the  air  makes 
climbing  them  difficult.  Above  five  miles  provision  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  made  for  supplying  the  aviator.  If  he  were 
not  enclosed  the  decrease  of  pressure  due  to  the  thinner  air 
would  result  disastrously.  The  human  mechanism  is  adjusted 
to  a  pressure  of  nearly  15  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  if  that 
pressure  is  reduced  to  about  three  pounds,  as  it  would  be  at 
an  altitude  of  eight  miles,  the  aviator's  ear  drums  would  burst, 
and  even  the  blood  would  be  forced  through  the  pores  and 
would  ooze  out  of  the  body." 

Tesla  explained  that  the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
bringing  a  deep-sea  fish,  accustomed  to  live  a  mile  below  the 
surface,  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fish  simply  explodes, 
for  lack  of  the  pressure  which  its  body  is  built  to  withstand. 

With  proper  protection  of  the  aviator  and  an  artificial  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  Tesla  believes  that  flights  at  the  eight-mile  alti- 
tude are  quite  possible. 

"Then  there  will  be  great  progress  with  the  lighter  than  air 
machine  and  we  may  soon  expect  the  advent  of  a  dirigible  of 
the  Zeppelin  type  as  a  common  vehicle  for  travel.  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  such  a  vessel  can  be  propelled  more  rap- 
idly than  an  airplane  and  it  will  be,  on  the  whole,  much  safer. 
Furthermore  it  will  give  to  the  passengers  the  comforts  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  this  form  of  travel  popular.  Of 
course  in  the  practical  use  of  these  monstrous  structures,  for- 
midable obstacles  will  be  encountered.  They  are  susceptible  to 
damage  by  storms,  and  I  believe  also  from  certain  danger  from 
lightning,  which  will  not  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  helium  gas. 
But  I  expect  to  see  these  difficulties  overcome. 

The   dirigible,   supplied  with   suflScient  power,   need  not 


fear  the  storm ;  it  can  rise  above  it,  or  go  around  it.  The  oiJy 
danger  from  storm  in  any  case  lies  in  being  blown  from  the 
course,  for  while  the  ship  is  moving  with  the  storm  it  is  in  no 
danger,  since  it  travels  at  the  same  speed  as  the  wind,  and  the 
passengers  would  be  in  absolutely  quiet  air,  so  that  a  candle 
might  be  lighted  on  deck.  Methods  of  docking  and  housing 
the  big  ships  must  be  devised,  but  several  have  been  proposed 
that  reduce  the  danger  of  landing  by  making  it  unnecessary  for 
the  ship  to  come  to  earth." 

But  the  revolutionizing  influence  on  aircraft  of  the  future 
Mr.  Tesla  believes  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  transmitting  power 
to  them  through  the  air. 

"For  years,"  he  said,  "I  have  advocated  my  system  of  wire- 
less transmission  of  power  which  is  now  perfectly  practicable 
and  I  am  looking  confidently  to  its  adoption  and  further  de- 
velopment. In  the  system  I  have  developed,  distance  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  consequence.  That  is  to  say,  a  Zeppelin  vessel  would 
receive  the  same  power  whether  it  was  12,000  miles  away  or 
immediately  above  the  power  plant.  The  application  of  wire- 
less power  for  aerial  propulsion  will  do  away  with  a  great  deal 
of  complication  and  waste,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
a  more  perfect  means  will  ever  be  found  to  transport  himian 
beings  to  great  distances  economically.  The  power  supply  is 
virtually  unlimited,  as  any  number  of  power  plants  can  be 
operated  together,  supplying  energy  to  airships  just  as  trains 
running  on  tracks  are  now  supplied  with  electrical  energy 
through  rails  or  wires. 

"The  transmission  of  power  by  wireless  will  do  away  with 
the  present  necessity  for  carrying  fuel  on  the  airplane  or  air- 
ship. The  motors  of  the  plane  or  airship  will  be  energized  by 
this  transmitted  power,  and  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
limitation  on  their  radius  of  action,  since  they  can  pick  up 
power  at  any  point  on  the  globe. 

"The  advance  of  science  to  this  point,  however,  is  attended 
with  terrible  risks  for  the  world.  We  are  facing  a  condition 
that  is  positively  appalling  if  we  ever  permit  warfare  to  invade 
the  earth  again.  For  up  to  the  present  war  the  main  destruc- 
tive force  was  provided  by  guns  which  are  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  projectile  and  the  distance  it  can  be  thrown.  In  the 
future  nations  will  fight  each  other  thousands  of  miles  apart. 
No  soldier  will  see  his  enemy.  In  fact  future  war  will  not  he 
conducted  hy  vfien  directly  but  by  the  forces  which  if  let  loose 
may  well  destroy  civilization  completely.  If  war  comes  again, 
I  look  for  the  extensive  use  of  self-propelled  air  vehicles  carry- 
ing enormous  charges  of  explosive  which  will  be  sent  from  any 
point  to  another  to  do  their  destructive  work,  with  no  human 
being  aboard  to  guide  them.  The  distance  to  which  they  can 
be  sent  is  practically  urJimited  and  the  amount  of  explosive 
they  can  carry  is  likewise  practically  unlimited.  It  is  prac- 
ticable to  send  such  an  air  vessel  say  to  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  thousand  miles  and  so  control  its  course  either  gyroscop- 
ically  or  electrically  that  it  will  land  at  the  exact  spot  where 
it  is  intended  to  have  it  land,  within  a  few  feet,  and  its  cargo 
of  explosive  can  there  be  detonated. 

"This  cannot  be  done  by  means  of  the  present  wireless  plants, 
but  with  a  proper  plant  it  can  be  done,  and  we  have  here  the 
appalling  prospect  of  a  war  between  nations  at  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles,  with  weapons  so  destructive  and  demoraliz- 
ing that  the  world  could  not  endure  them.  That  is  why  there 
must  be  no  more  war." 
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ARCTIC  REGIONS  MAY  PRODUCE  MEAT,  MILK  AND 
WOOL  IN  ABUNDANCE  FOR  THE  WORLD 

By  JOHN  RUSTGARD 

The  author  of  this  article  is  a  lawyer  who  resides  at  Juneau,  Alaska.  He  knows  reindeer  and  musk-oxen 
as  we  know  horses  and  cattle.  Here  he  tells  how  their  flesh  tastes,  what  they  eat,  how  easily  they  may  be  raised  and 
what  success  the  government  has  already  had  in  raising  them.  All  that  he  says  is  vouched  for  by  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  the  explorer,  who  is  urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  raise  meat  in  the  Arctic  regions. 


IF  this  country  should  suddenly  add  to  its  territorial  area 
new  grazing  lands  as  extensive  and  productive  as  those 
of  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada  combined;  and  if  Canada,  at  the  same 
time  should  suddenly  double  her  own  capacity  for  raising  cattle, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance  that  it  would 
evoke  the  liveliest  interest  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and 
would  be  hailed  as  a  redemption  from  many  of  the  ills  with 
which  we  today  are  afflicted  and  which  ominously  darken  the 
otherwise  bright  hopes  for  the  future. 

But  this  addition  to  our  meat-producing  and  leather-produc- 
ing capacity  is  already  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  the  rein- 
deer as  a  practical  product  of  territories  heretofore  treated 
as  worthless  wastes  of  improvident  nature — the  Arctic  regions. 

The  feature  of  the  reindeer  industry  most  startling  to  the 
uninitiate  is  the  fact  that,  if  the  herds  in  Alaska  were  permitted 
to  increase  in  the  future  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  have 
increased  in  the  past,  that  territory  will,  twenty  years  from 
now,  have  ten  million  reindeer,  which  in  less  than  four  years 
more,  will  have  increased  to  twenty  million, — even  though  all 
surplus  bucks  be  meanwhile  shipped  to  the  market. 

The  value  of  the  reindeer  is  not  generally  appreciated.  They 
yield  better  returns  for  labor  spent  upon  them  than  any  other 
domestic  animal  and  adapt  themselves  to  more  varied  uses.  To 
a  limited  extent  they  may  be  used  as  draft  and  pack  animals, 
at  least  more  than  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  herders.  Their 
milk  is  richer  than  cow's  milk  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes, 
— yielding  both  butter  and  cheese.  Their  hides  are  adapted  for 
any  use  as  tanned  skins,  and  their  meat  is  certainly  a  most 
toothsome  food  for  those  not  constitutionally  vegetarians. 

Reindeer  Feeds  Himself 

The  reindeer  is  the  most  frugal  of  all  animals.  He  demands 
no  shelter,  even  in  the  severest  Arctic  blizzard,  and  digs  his 
food  from  underneath  the  snow,  whether  in  the  valley  or  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain.  After  you  have  driven  him  all 
day  before  the  sleigh,  you  picket  him  in  a  snowdrift  and  when 
you  go  to  harness  him  in  the  morning  you  will  find  him  lying 
contentedly  chewing  his  cud, — he  has  had  a  good  feed. 

That  he  will  thrive  in  the  extreme  North  when  given  a  chance 
and  is  protected  from  predatory  animals,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  Spitzenbergens  were  discovered  some 
three  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago,  the  islands,  though  smaller 
than  Seward  Peninsula,  situated  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
North  of  Nonvay,  barren,  storm  swept,  cold,  and  in  every  way 
far  more  inhospitable  than  Point  Barrow,  were  found  to  be  the 
home  of  miEions  of  docile  reindeer.  These  were,  however,  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  for  sport  and  are  now  next  to  extinct  in  that 
country. 


There  is  one  feature  of  the  reindeer  industry  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted  but  not  beyond  possibility  of  repair.  The  stock 
from  which  the  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska  has  been  bred  is 
the  poorest  or  least  valuable  species  of  the  family.  The  fore- 
bears of  the  Alaska  herds  came  from  Siberia.  This  animal 
weighs  only  an  average  of  175  pounds  killed  and  dressed.  A 
Norwegian  reindeer  will  average  250  pounds,  while  an  Alaska 
caribou  will  weigh  when  dressed  about  350  pounds,  and  often 
much  more.  Tliis  is  an  opportune  time  to  take  steps  to  im- 
prove our  breed. 

How  can  this  be  done.'' 

Possibilities  of  the  Caribou 

The  Alaska  caribou  is  only  a  big  reindeer.  There  are  probably 
several  thousand  of  them  on  the  moss  ranges  of  the  North.  They 
are  the  dread  of  the  reindeer  herder  because  the  caribou  readily 
fraternizes  with  the  reindeer  and  takes  the  latter  with  him  on 
his  wild  stampedes  over  the  moss-covered  wilderness. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  caribou  cannot  be 
domesticated.''  None  whatever.  We  know  from  experience  that 
the  Alaska  moose  by  a  little  kindness  becomes  as  docile  as  a 
family  cow.  The  chances  are  that  the  caribou  has  similar  pro- 
clivities. At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
caribou  can  be  and  should  be  hybridized  with  the  reindeer  and 
the  present  herds  thereby  improved.  This  is  a  subject  which 
should  receive  earnest  and  active  attention  before  our  present 
herds  increase  to  a  point  where  hybridization  becomes  a  much 
more  onerous  task  than  it  would  be  were  it  commenced  at  the 
present  time. 

Fully  400,000  square  miles  of  Alaska  is  excellent  reindeer 
pasture,  and  though,  with  our  present  limited  knowledge,  it 
is  difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  how  many 
reindeer  may  be  pastured  on  a  given  area,  it  is  reasonably  safe 
to  assert  that  this  territory  can  nurture  anywhere  from  twenty- 
five  million  to  fifty  million  of  these  animals. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  from  Alaska  these  herds 
will  rapidly  spread  over  British  North  America,  and  thus  in 
course  of  time  become  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  humanity's 
supply  of  food  and  clothing,  and  do  so  by  utilizing  only  what 
has  heretofore  been  scorned  as  useless  wilderness. 

But  the  feature  of  the  present  situation  to  which  public  at- 
tention should  be  insistently  directed  is  the  fact  that  the  rein- 
deer industry  is  already  approaching — nay,  has  already 
reached — a  period  of  stagnation  for  want  of  a  market  for  meat 
and  hides.  This  sounds  absurd,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  At 
the  present  time  the  reindeer  supply  local  demands — IoceiI  to 
the  herds.  They  are  unable  to  reach  the  market  lying  at  a 
distance  even  though  in  Alaska.    The  larger  markets  of  the 
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world  are  almost  as  inaccessible  to  them  as  if  they  were  on 
another  planet.  At  the  present  time  there  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  an  incentive  to  increasing  the  herds. 

The  task  of  bringing  the  reindeer  herder  in  touch  with  the 
world  market  is  for  the  Government. 

The  enterprise  of  marketing  Alaska  reindeer  is  not  going 
to  be  a  paying  one  for  many  years  to  come.  He  who  under- 
takes to  establish  and  maintain  transportation  routes  and  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  products  of  this  industry  to  the 
world  markets,  and  to  create  and  maintain  a  demand  for  those 
products  in  those  markets,  is  surely  going  to  lose  his  money. 
The  individual  herder  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  It  can  be  done 
only  by  some  concern  with  hopes  to  control  that  market  in  the 
future  and  who  thus  anticipates  reaping  returns  only  after 
several  years  of  constant  outlay  in  money  and  energy.  But 
hopes  of  that  character  are  too  precarious  as  a  foundation  for 
sound  business  or  healthy  enterprise.  It  would  involve  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  monopoly  which  would  have  the  reindeer  in- 
dustry at  its  mercy,  and  it  would  also  involve  the  exaction  of 
exorbitant  rates  for  services  in  order  to  fortify  the  investor 
against  future  inroads  either  by  governmental  agencies  or  by 
competing  individuals. 

Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Alaska,  to  open  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  for  the  reindeer  herder  seems  clearly  a  gov- 
ernmental function.  Congress  spent  some  $307,000  to  start 
this  industry  in  Alaska.  The  return  on  this  investment  up  to 
1915  was  $2,232,843.  The  Government  can  well  afford  to 
spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  every  year  to  aid  the  herder  in 
marketing  his  products  without  cost  to  him.  In  a  few  years  the 
industry  will  take  care  of  itself  and  yield  as  much  profit,  pro- 
portionately, as  the  original  investment  above  referred  to  has 
yielded  to  date.  If  by  spending  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  year 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  Government  can  build  up  a 
new  industry  which  will  thereafter  annually  place  upon  the  lap 
of  humanity  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  food  and  clothing, 
it  were  folly  to  delay  another  year  making  the  necessary  sac- 
rifice. 

Alaska  Needs  A  Market  Here 

Not  only  should  the  Government  provide  a  market  for  all 
surplus  bucks  in  Alaska,  but  should  proceed  immediately  to 
provide  a  market  for  the  meat  and  hides  in  the  States.  The 
herds  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  for  some  years  to 
come  each  herder  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sell  at  fair 
prices  his  surplus  annual  increase,  otherwise  he  will  soon  be 
indifferent  to  the  further  augmentation  of  the  flock.  This 
policy  must  be  pursued  even  if  it  costs  more  to  market  these 
products  than  they  are  worth,  and  the  only  concern  which  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  such  enterprise  with  the  hope  of  ultimate 
profit  is,  of  course,  the  Government. 


The  Canadian  Government  is  already  considering  the  con- 
version of  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  Canada  into  a  great  wool,  milk 
and  meat-producing  area  by  means  of  introducing  large  herds 
of  reindeer  and  musk-ox.  The  suggestion  came  from  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson,  the  explorer.  Mr.  Stefansson's  suggestions 
were  considered  so  important  by  Arthur  Meighen,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  that  the  explorer  was  invited  to  address  Parlia- 
ment.   The  Ottawa  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 


Monitor  quoted  Stefansson's  speech  in  Parliament  as  follows: 
"About  twenty  years  ago,"  he  said,  "The  American  Govern- 
ment introduced  1280  domestic  reindeer  into  Arctic  Alaska. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  government  this  was  a  sort  of 
charity  for  the  sole  aim  was  to  give  a  possibility  of  economic 
independence  to  the  Eskimo.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
even  this  object  would  not  be  attained,  and  few  of  those  who  ex- 
pected the  enterprise  to  succeed  ever  dreamed  of  its  present 
magnitude  or  the  meaning  it  would  have  for  Alaska  today  or  for 
the  world  tomorrow. 

"Under  Eskimo  care  these  herds  have  increased  at  the  rate 
of  doubling  in  three  years,  but  the  few  animals  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  white  men  are  found  to  double  in  numbers  every  two 
years. 

Stefansson's  Advice 

"When  the  American  Government  gave  reindeer  to  the  Eski- 
mos they  made  each  Eskimo  promise  he  would  not  sell  many  of 
the  reindeer  at  any  time  to  a  white  man,  the  object  being  merely 
to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Eskimo,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  secure  Laplanders  to  instruct  Eskimos  in  the  care 
of  deer  and  these  Laplanders  were  allowed  by  the  Government  to 
own  reindeer  herds  on  the  same  terms  as  the  natives.  The  Gov- 
ernment overlooked  to  bind  the  Laplanders  as  they  bound  the 
Eskimos,  and  these  Laplanders  have,  therefore,  recently  sold 
practically  all  their  reindeer  to  a  firm  of  American  capitalists 
who  own  at  present  about  15,000  deer." 

In  due  time,  Mr.  Stefansson  said,  Arctic  Alaska  would  sup- 
port more  than  7,000,000  reindeer.  The  American  capitalists 
now  realized,  he  declared,  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  start- 
ing the  industry  on  such  a  small  scale,  and  he  warned  that 
Canada  should  not  make  the  same  mistake. 

He  said  he  had  talked  with  Canadian  railway  authorities  and 
that  they  saw  no  transportation  difficulties  which  forbade 
Canada's  development  of  reindeer  and  musk-ox  industry. 

"If  Canada  develops  reindeer  and  musk-ox  on  a  large  scale," 
he  concluded,  "we  shall  within  the  next  twenty-five  years  con- 
vert northern  Canada  from  a  land  of  practically  no  value  to  the 
great  permanent  wool  and  milk  and  meat  producing  country  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"When  the  rest  of  the  world  has  ceased  to  produce  consider- 
able quantities  of  meat  and  wool  because  of  the  greater  profit 
to  be  obtained  for  cereals  and  orchards,  this  belt  of  the  world 
will  attain  an  importance  unrealized  today,  if  we  continue  to  be 
eaters  of  butter  and  the  wearers  of  woolen  clothes." 


Strong  Recommendation 

WE.  HENLEY,  the  English  poet  and  critic,  suffered 
•  from  a  tuberculous  disease  which  made  it  necessary 
to  have  one  of  his  feet  amputated,  and  the  doctors  told  him  that 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  the  other  also,  if  his  life  were 
to  be  saved.  But  Henley  heard  at  the  time  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment  that  Lister  had  begun  to  practise  at  Edinburgh,  and, 
though  almost  penniless,  made  his  way  to  that  city.  "Wliy  do 
you  come  to  me?"  asked  Lister.  "Because  I  am  told  by  the 
rest  of  your  profession  that  you  are  totally  incompetent,"  was 
Henley's  reply.  Lister,  we  are  told,  said  nothing ;  but  he  saved 
the  foot. — Everyman,  London. 
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WINNIPEG'S  STRANGE  STRIKE,  ONE  OF  THE  LEADERS 

OF  WHICH  IS  A  PREACHER 

By  E.  B.  FUSSELL 

The  author  of  this  article  is  the  editor  of  the  ''Nonpartisan  Leader,"  of  Fargo,  N.  D.  He  visited  Winnipeg 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  strike  and  writes  from  knowledge  gained  on  the  ground.  It  will  be  noted  that  he 
denies  that  the  Bolsheviki  or  the  I.  W.  W.  have  anything  to  do  with  the  strike.  Here  is  a  close-up  view  of  perhaps 
the  strangest  strike  ever  held  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


AS  this  is  written  Winnipeg  is  the  heart  of  a  strike  that 
is  spreading  like  a  prairie  fire  throughout  western 
Canada  and  that  may  cover  the  entire  Dominion.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  number  of  days  in  Winnipeg,  and 
I  am  willing  to  take  oath  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  the  Canadian  strike  is  the  most  remarkable  that  the  North 
American  continent  has  yet  seen. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  I  saw  in  Winnipeg: 
A  city  of  200,000  with  between  30,000  and  35,000  workers, 
men  and  women,  on  strike. 

Mail  service  stopped,  telephone  wires  silent,  the  telegraph 
instruments  sending  only  messages  dealing  with  deaths,  serious 
illness,  or  government  business  connected  with  the  strike,  city 
firemen  out,  the  Winnipeg  city  hall  deserted  of  its  clerks  and 
the  wheels  of  ordinary  industry  stopped  or  slowed  down  so 
that  they  were  functioning  only  to  provide  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Such  are  the  facts  that  were  reported  in  the  daily  press. 
Along  with  these  facts  were  reported  statements  that  were  far 
from  being  true — such  statements  as  an  alleged  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  Soviet  government ;  an  equally  ridiculous  assertion, 
printed  in  one  of  Winnipeg's  largest  dailies,  that  money  from 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  government  had  been  received  by  the 
strikers ;  an  equally  malicious  falsehood  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
had  planned  the  strike. 

But  besides  printing  untruths,  the  reporters  of  the  daily 
press  missed,  in  my  judgment,  some  of  the  most  important 
truths  connected  with  Winnipeg.  These  are  the  facts  about 
the  Winnipeg  strike  that  impressed  me  most  : 

The  strike  has  been  absolutely  without  violence  or  disorder. 
Arrests  and  reports  of  crimes  actually  have  been  fewer  since 
the  strike  than  they  were  before  the  strike  was  called. 

With  all  the  stoppage  of  industry,  the  strikers  took  good 
care  to  see  that  everybody  was  well  supplied  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  their  opponents  were  unable,  while  I  was  in  Winni- 
•  peg,  to  cite  me  a  single  case  of  individual  hardship. 

Largely  a  Sympathetic  Strike 

The  large  majority  of  the  30,000  to  35,000  strikers  have  no 
grievances  whatever  against  their  own  employers  ;  they  are  strik- 
ing solely  to  demonstrate  their  sympathy  for  the  workers  in 
the  metal  and  building  trades. 

The  strike  has  a  strong  religious  fervor.  As  a  sort  of  an 
annex  to  it  is  the  "labor  church"  of  Winnipeg,  conducted  each 
week  by  the  Rev.  William  Ivens,  a  Methodist  minister  who  is 
one  of  the  strike  leaders.  The  congregation  of  this  creedless 
church  often  reaches  5,000  persons.    Its  only  statement  of 


faith  is  a  belief  in  "the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Winnipeg  strike  and  of 
the  subsidiary  sympathetic  strikes  that  have  sprung  up  in  its 
wake  throughout  Canada,  is  that  it  is  most  emphatically  not 
based  on  insults  or  misunderstandings.  Each  side  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  other  is  planning  to  do.  There  were  no  hot 
words  passed  when  trouble  first  broke,  to  be  picked  up,  re- 
peated, elaborated  upon  and  taken  as  a  slogan  by  the  strikers. 
The  workers  were  not  told  to  "go  home  and  slop  the  hogs"  as 
were  the  North  Dakota  farmers,  just  before  they  organized 
their  Nonpartisan  league.  The  Winnipeg  strikers  have  no 
slogan  of  hate  and  revenge  like  "remember  Ludlow,"  "remember 
the  Maine,"  or  "remember  the  Lusitania." 

How  the  Conflict  Came  About 

The  Winnipeg  strike  is  based  solely  upon  cold,  logical  argu- 
ment. The  workers  have  been  told  during  years  by  their 
leaders : 

'Tf  the  members  of  one  union,  by  refusing  to  work,  can  gain 
benefits,  think  what  greater  benefits  can  be  obtained  by  the 
members  of  all  unions  refusing  to  work." 

Tliis  has  been  preached  by  speakers  and  through  the  col- 
umns of  their  labor  press.  Organization  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  degree  of  thoroughness.  Then,  when  difi5- 
culty  arose  in  the  building  and  metal  trades,  the  labor  leaders 
simply  reminded  their  followers  of  what  they  had  been  talking 
and  thinking  about.  It  is  the  advent  of  the  "age  of  reason"  in 
labor  affairs. 

To  get  a  true  view  of  the  labor  situation  in  Western  Canada 
today  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  There  was  a  general 
strike  in  Winnipeg  a  year  ago.  At  that  time,  city  firemen  and 
policemen  and  other  civic  workers  were  demanding  the  right 
to  organize  and  have  their  unions  recognized.  The  city  au- 
thorities were  obdurate.  In  sympathy  with  the  city  employes 
one  union  after  another  were  called  out.  The  strikers  called 
it  "putting  the  screws  on."  The  war  was  still  on  and  in  a  crit- 
ical stage. 

At  this  juncture  there  came  to  Winnipeg  Senator  Gideon 
Robertson,  Dominion  Minister  of  Labor.  Robertson  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Unionist  government  "to  represent  labor."  He 
was  appointed  from  the  "running  trades,"  the  Canadian  name 
for  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  but  was  not  particularly  satis- 
factory to  organized  labor,  at  least  in  Western  Canada.  How- 
ever, in  this  instance  Senator  Robertson  ruled  that  the  city 
authorities  should  recognize  the  unions  of  firemen,  policemen 
and  other  workers.  The  advice  was  taken  and  the  strike  was 
ended. 
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This  is  the  same  Senator  Robertson  who,  a  few  days  ago, 
denied  the  right  of  postal  workers  to  go  on  strike  and  ordered 
permanently  dismissed  from  the  service  hundreds  of  Winnipeg 
postal  strikers  who  refused  to  return  to  their  jobs.  I  was  un- 
able to  get  any  statement  as  to  the  reason  for  Senator  Robert- 
son's change  of  attitude  from  a  year  ago,  either  from  Mayor 
Charles  Gray  of  Winnipeg,  who  heard  Senator  Robertson  make 
the  request  for  recognition  of  unions  of  public  employes  a  year 
ago,  from  the  labor  men,  or  from  Senator  Robertson  himself. 
The  explanation  of  the  labor  men  was  the  most  plausible.  "The 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  now,"  they  said. 

On  top  of  this  success  of  a  year  ago  in  winning  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  public  employes  to  organize,  organized  labor  of 
Western  Canada  seceded  from  the  Dominion  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  western  labor  men  say  the  Dominion  Federation 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  conservative  group  of  essentially  the  same 
type  as  the  Gompers  group  in  the  United  States. 

No  Connection  With  The  I.  W.  W. 

At  Calgary,  last  winter,  the  Western  Canadian  Federation 
of  Labor  was  organized,  dedicated  to  the  "one  big  union"  idea. 
The  "one  big  union"  idea  is  the  sympathetic  strike.  The 
theory  of  this,  as  explained  to  the  workmen  of  Winnipeg,  has 
already  been  told.  Because  the  1.  W.  W.  of  the  United  States 
also  operates  on  the  "one  big  union"  idea,  organized  labor  of 
Western  Canada  was  charged  with  being  dominated  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  Anyone  who  has  seen  an  I.  W.  W.  strike  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  peaceful  cessation  of  industry  in  Winnipeg 
will  not  be  carried  far  by  this  argument. 

So  much  for  the  historical  basis.  Winnipeg  labor  was  sol- 
idly organized  and  pervaded  with  the  sympathetic  strike  idea. 
Opportunity  to  try  it  out  came  when,  in  the  latter  days  of 
April,  metal  trades  employers  declared  for  the  open  shop  and 
both  they  and  the  building  trades  employers  refused  to  grant 
increases  of  pay  amounting  to  about  20  cents  an  hour  and  union 
recognition  to  their  workers. 

The  building  trades  and  metal  workers  strikes  were  called, 
respectively,  May  1  and  2,  Inmiediately  strike  votes  were 
taken  in  sympathy  by  other  unions.  Every  union  voting  went 
by  an  impressive  majority  for  the  strike.  One  union,  the  typo- 
graphical, was  refused  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  vote  by  its 
officers,  on  account  of  their  wage  agreement,  running  over  a 
term  of  years,  with  Winnipeg  newspaper  proprietors.  The 
closest  vote  was  that  of  Winnipeg  city  haU  employes^ — 173  for, 
86  against.  The  firemen  voted  for  a  strike  149  to  6,  the  police 
149  to  11,  the  postal  workers  250  to  19,  street  car  men,  in 
three  different  unions,  656  to  26,  133  to  10  and  706  to  68. 
Teamsters  voted  611  to  3. 

Power  to  call  the  strike  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  strike 
committee  of  300,  with  three  representatives  from  each  union. 
Eleven  o'clock,  the  morning  of  May  15  was  set  as  the  "  zero 
hour."  At  that  moment  the  wheels  of  industry  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. Everything  stopped — street  cars,  mail,  telephones, 
telegraphs,  food  movements,  gasoline  supply,  newspapers, 
stores,  barber  shops — everything. 

But  there  was  not  a  complete  tie-up  for  long.  Strike  leaders 
were  good  enough  politicians  to  see  that  a  permanent  embargo 
on  everything  would  hurt  them  with  the  public.  So  at  the  end 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  men  were  induced  to  go  back  to 


drive  bread  and  milk  wagons,  furnish  sufficient  water  pressure 
and  the  like.  To  show  that  they  were  not  "scabbing"  these 
released  men  were  given  cards  reading  "Permitted  by  authority 
of  strike  committee."  Many  of  the  drivers  tacked  these  cards 
on  their  wagons. 

Whereupon  city  authorities  grew  indignant. 

"What  right  have  you  to  attempt  to  usurp  city  authority 
and  say  whether  foods  shall  be  distributed,  and  to  whom?"  they 
cried.    "This  is  intolerable." 

And  the  papers  of  the  United  States  carried  dispatches,  sent 
out  by  Winnipeg  correspondents  that  the  strikers  were  estab- 
lishing a  soviet  form  of  government. 

Nothing,  apparently,  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
strikers.  The  cards  were  intended  to  show  that  the  labor  of 
the  workers  was  "permitted" — not  that  the  distribution  of  food 
was  permitted.  As  soon  as  the  city  authorities  made  known 
their  protest  the  strike  conmiittee  recalled  the  cards,  on  the 
ground  "that  same  have  been  misinterpreted"  and  issued  badges 
instead. 

Mayor  Gray  made  an  attempt  to  settle  the  general  strike 
before  it  occurred,  getting  an  offer  of  a  17  cent  increase  from 
employers  in  the  building  trades,  but  with  no  offer  of  union 
recognition.  The  employers  insist  that  they,  like  the  strikers, 
are  in  favor  of  "collective  bargaining,"  but  under  their  defini- 
tion it  means  meeting  and  talking  with  a  committee  of  their 
own  workers  only,  this  committee  to  be  selected,  apparently, 
by  the  employer,  since  no  provision  is  made  for  the  workers 
organizing  to  make  such  selection. 

After  the  general  strike  was  called  a  so-called  "citizens  com- 
mittee of  1,000"  was  organized  to  combat  it — with  a  number  of 
clever  lawyers  as  spokesmen.  Mayor  Gray  made  another  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  strike.  He  called  in  the  managers  of  the 
three  most  important  iron  workers  and  requested  them  to  make 
some  offer  of  reconciliation  with  their  employes. 

The  managers  refused.  They  said  they  had  promised  the 
citizens'  committee  that  they  would  leave  everything  to  that 
self  constituted  body. 

A  Citizen's  Confession 

The  citizens'  committee  leaders  were  called  in  by  the  mayor, 
as  were  representatives  of  the  strikers.  I  was  present  at  this 
meeting.  The  spokesman  of  the  citizens'  committee  opened  his 
case  by  expressing  personal  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  ad- 
mitted that  many  employes  were  not  getting  a  living  wage  and 
added : 

"I  feel  personally  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  situa- 
tion that  is  existing  today.  It  has  been  the  failure  of  myself 
and  men  like  me  to  take  enough  interest  in  public  affairs  that 
has  brought  this  condition  about." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  citizens'  committee 
could  not  undertake  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  original 
strikes — those  of  the  metal  trades  and  building  trades  workers — 
but  they  insisted  that  the  sympathetic  strike  was  all  wrong 
and  that  it  must  be  called  off  immediately  before  any  settle- 
ment of  the  original  differences  could  be  considered. 

There  were  two  representatives  of  the  "running  trades" 
(railroad  brotherhoods)  present.  The  running  trades  are  not 
on  strike  yet,  as  this  is  written — ^but  they  may  be  before  this 
article  appears  in  print.   They  are  with  the  Winnipeg  strikers, 
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but  consider  a  strike  that  will  tie  up  all  Canada  the  last  card 
to  be  played. 

William  Best,  the  running  trades  representative,  fairly  ex- 
ploded. 

"If  we  haven't  the  right  to  strike,  then  in  God's  name,  how 
are  we  going  to  do  anything  at  all.?"  he  demanded.  "You  say 
the  workers  are  entitled  to  a  living  wager— what  other  method 
could  they  use  to  get  it?  If  you  can  show  us  a  better  way — 
we'U  gladly  use  it." 

But  the  citizens'  committee  had  no  other  way  to  show.  They 
asked  unconditional  surrender  from  the  strikers,  not  even  of- 
fering any  fourteen  points  as  a  basis  of  promise  if  the  strikers 
give  in.  The  citizens'  committee  has  no  program  except  that 
of  opposition. 

Lack  of  a  Governmental  Program 

Nor,  apparently,  has  the  Dominion  government  any  program. 
Senator  Gideon  Robertson  was  in  Winnipeg  while  I  was  there. 
A  year  ago  he  had  advised  the  city  authorities  to  recognize 
unions  of  public  workers.  His  action  this  time  was  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  settle  the  strike  unless  the 
postal  workers  went  back.  They  held  another  meeting  and 
decided  to  continue  their  strike,  basing  it  on  the  merit  of  their 
own  grievances,  instead  of  on  the  sympathetic  basis.  Senator 
Robertson  thereupon  issued  a  ukase  that  all  who  failed  to  re- 
turn to  work  within  forty-eight  hours  would  be  stricken  per- 
manently from  the  list  of  employes.  Fewer  than  sixty  out  of 
400  strikers  went  back.  Their  loss  was  more  than  ten  times 
counter-balanced  by  sympathetic  strikes  that  sprang  up  in 
other  parts  of  Western  Canada. 

There  is  not  space  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  grievances  of 
the  postal  workers.  A  member  of  the  citizens'  committee  told 
me  they  undoubtedly  had  genuine  grievances  and  had  been  the 
victims  of  double  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  provinical  govern- 
ment. To  show  that  this  man  could  not  be  considered  unduly 
favorable  to  the  strikers  it  should  be  said  that  in  another 
breath  he  informed  me  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivens,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  leaders  of  the  strikers,  ought  to  be  shot ! 

To  echo  Mr.  Best's  words — if  it  is  all  right  to  organize 
unions  of  public  workers  (and  Mr.  Robertson  has  admitted 
that  it  is)  then  how  are  they  to  gain  their  points  without 
striking? 

But  there  is  another  angle  involved.  Mayor  Gray  assured 
me  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  a  strike  of  public  employes  to 
settle  their  own  grievances  but  he  thought  that  a  sympathetic 
strike  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  We  have  given  the  city  firemen  everything  they  asked — a 
double  platoon  system  and  an  increase  in  pay,"  he  said.  "  The 
ink  on  their  agreement  is  hardly  dry  before  they  have  walked 
out  because  a  tinker  at  the  Vulcan  Iron  works  could  not  get  on 
with  his  employer." 

This  is  a  somewhat  strained  statement — the  strike  at  the 
Vulcan  Iron  works  was  not  the  result  of  the  grievance  of  any 
single  tinker,  but  the  union  men  make  this  reply : 

"  If  it  is  all  right  for  a  union  composed  of  1,000  men  to 
strike,  why  should  not  a  union  of  100,000  or  1,000,000  men 
strike.?" 

What  will  be  results  of  the  Winnipeg  strike? 

It  is  hard  to  say.    Desertions  from  striking  ranks  while  I 


was  in  Winnipeg  were  negligible.  On  the  other  hand  strike 
leaders  told  me  they  had  assurances  from  26  other  cities  of 
western  Canada  that  sympathetic  strikes  would  be  called  in  all 
of  these  before  they  would  see  Winnipeg  lose.  This  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  sjTupathetic  strikes  in  Toronto,  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  and  smaller  places.  And  there  are  the  "  running 
trades  "  to  be  counted  on. 

As  I  left  Winnipeg  attempts  were  being  made  to  resume  mail 
delivery.  One  thousand  volunteer  workers  were  sorting  mail — 
after  a  fashion.  A  scarlet-coated  member  of  the  Northwest 
mounted  police  was  mounted  on  the  driver's  seat  of  each  mail 
wagon.  This  last  was  obviously  planned  for  dramatic  effect. 
There  was  no  attempt  and  no  intent  to  use  force  to  interfere 
with  mail  distribution  or  any  other  function. 

"  Win  by  doing  nothing  "  has  been  the  slogan  of  the  strikers 
from  the  first.  Members  of  the  policemen's  union  were  allowed 
to  remain  on  duty;  it  has  proved  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
however,  because  there  has  been  no  crime.  Mayor  Gray  has 
been  urged  by  the  citizens'  committee  to  call  in  the  military; 
there  are  10,000  soldiers  in  Winnipeg  and  vicinity  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  calling  them  in.  The  opponents  of  the 
strikers  can't  even  invent  an  excuse. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  returned  soldiers  in  the  strikers' 
ranks. 

As  to  public  opinion,  the  "  public  opinion  "  represented  by 
the  citizens'  committee  is  obviously  against  the  strike.  The 
citizens'  committee  urged  every  "  loyal  citizen,"  that  is,  every 
citizen  opposed  to  the  strike,  to  wear  a  small  British  flag.  Not 
one  in  ten  of  the  men  you  meet  on  the  streets  of  Winnipeg 
wears  such  a  flag. 

The  citizens'  committee  called  a  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  strike.  The  labor  men  filled  the  hall,  outnumbering  their 
opponents  four  or  five  to  one,  and  while  their  heckling  was  all 
good  natured  the  meeting  was  effectually  squelched. 

Canadian  Labor  Well  Organized 

The  Great  War  Veterans'  Association  of  returned  soldiers 
has  officiaUy  declared  its  neutrahty— but  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution favoring  collective  bargaining  by  a  practically  unan- 
imous vote. 

Regardless  of  how  the  strike  comes  out,  labor  of  Canada 
wiU  in  future  play  a  big  part  in  the  politics  of  Canada. 
The  Labor  party  has  been  organized  in  eight  provinces  now. 
The  present  government  is  unpopular  with  all  classes.  Even 
the  employers  blame  it  for  not  stopping  profiteering  in  foods. 
If  prices  had  not  been  raised  so  extravagantly,  they  say,  they 
would  not  be  called  upon  now  to  increase  wages.  The  returned 
soldiers  are  against  the  government  because  the  United  States 
was  able  to  get  its  soldiers  back  before  the  Canadians  could  get 
ships.  A  general  election  has  been  postponed  overlong.  In 
Western  Canada,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  government 
forces  will  meet  signal  defeat.  Whoever  comes  in  will  have  to 
pay  more  attention  to  labor. 

Labor  men  put  up  four  candidates  for  the  Winnipeg  city 
council  a  year  ago— and  elected  all  four.  They  intend  to  cap- 
ture the  entire  councH  next  year.  They  are  discussing  political 
co-operation  with  the  Grain  Growers  of  Canada,  a  farmers' 
organization  in  its  poKtical  aspects  not  unlike  the  Nonpartisan 
league  of  our  Northwest. 
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ADMITTEDLY  ENOUGH  WHEAT  IN  THE  COUNTRY  TO 
BRING  DOWN  THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR 

By  ALFRED  W.  McCANN 

Famous  New  York  Food  Expert 

Here  Mr.  McCann  renews  his  attack  upon  those  who  would  keep  the  price  of  flour  high,  giving  facts  and 
■figures  for  every  statement  he  makes.  He  tells  of  one  instance  where  the  government  secretly  imposed  a  fine  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  upon,  one  flour  profiteer,  and  discloses  the  methods  by  which  millers  contrive  to  pad  costs  of 
production  in  an  effort  to  justify  high  prices.    He  also  sounds  a  warning  against  army  beef. 


STIRRED  to  action  by  public  criticism  and  protest,  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation 
announced  Monday,  May  26,  1919,  that  there  were  96,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  country  elevators,  mills  and 
terminal  elevators  in  the  United  States  on  May  9,  1919,  where- 
as on  May  9,  1918,  there  were  only  34,000,000  bushels  on  hand. 
Of  course  this  should  mean  cheap  flour! 

The  Grain  Corporation  also  announced  that  May  1,  1919, 
there  was  visible  in  the  United  States  7,255,000  barrels  of  flour, 
whereas  May  1,  1918,  there  were  but  5,092,000  barrels  on  hand. 

The  Grain  Corporation  also  announced  that  this  surplus  re- 
mained on  hand  in  the  face  of  an  enormous  glut  of  new  wheat 
now  beginning  to  come  in  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  just 
succeeded  in  exporting  245,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  against 
our  exports  of  113,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  Further  rea- 
sons for  cheap  flour ! 

Furthermore,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  Grain  Corpo- 
ration announced  that  the  apparent  domestic  consumption  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  months  averaged 
but  35,700,000  bushels  montlily,  with  all  wheat  restrictions  off", 
as  against  39,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
when  all  restrictions  were  on.  This  fact  measured  by  the  un- 
consumable  sui-plus  of  wheat  of  the  1919  crop  should  mean 
cheap  flour! 

Just  a  month  ago  the  Grain  Corporation  was  railing  against 
the  speculative  advances  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  justified  by 
the  gamblers  on  the  pretext  that  there  -yscs  not  a  sufficiently 
large  supply  of  flour  in  America  to  care  for  home  needs.  The 
more  the  Grain  Corporation  railed  the  higher  went  the  price 
of  flour  and  grains.  Americans  were  greeted  with  the  prospect 
of  paying  $18  a  barrel,  wholesale,  for  their  breadstuffs.  Where 
was  the  food  control  that  America  has  been  boasting  oi? 

No  Justification  for  Present  Prices 

Immediately  following  the  Grain  Corporation's  rebuke  of  the 
gamblers  the  wholesale  price  of  flour  advanced  $1  a  barrel  and 
com  jumped  20  cents  a  bushel.  Through  its  president,  Mr. 
Julius  H.  Barnes,  President  of  the  Grain  Corporation  now  de- 
clares that  these  figures  indicate  what  he  had  emphasized  four 
weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  America's  large  con- 
tributions of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  re- 
lieved countries  of  Europe,  there  is  still  plenty  in  America.  In 
fact  he  declares  there  is  being  preserved  at  home  a  suflicient 
supply  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  all  our  people  and  that 
the  excitement  and  advance  in  flour  prices  created  by  erroneous 
statements  on  the  situation  were  at  no  time  warranted.  This 


statement  passes  upon  the  guilt  of  profiteers  but  does  not  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living ! 

In  the  meantime  Americans  know  that  they  are  still  paying 
$14  a  barrel  for  flour  in  the  United  States  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  a  bushel  for  wheat,  American 
millers  are  actually  paying  the  farmers  as  much  as  $2.50  a 
bushel. 

They  also  know  that  the  British  Government  has  purchased 
millions  of  bushels  of  American  wheat  to  resell  to  British  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  flour  at  $5.11  a  barrel,  the  same  kind  of 
flour  exactly  as  is  sold  in  the  United  States  at  $14  a  barrel. 

The  Grain  Corporation  does  not  remind  us  of  a  fact  that 
needs  no  official  emphasis  to  keep  it  before  the  people.  We 
know  that  the  average  price  paid  for  wheat  in  the  United 
States  for  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913  and  1914  was  89.8  cents  a 
bushel  and  that  this  price  had  jumped  in  1917  to  $1.74  a  bushel. 
We  also  know  that  the  winter  crop  this  year  is  actually  in  ex- 
cess of  the  combined  crops  of  1916  and  1917,  yet  with  tliis 
great  over-production  pouring  in  upon  us  we  are  paying  nearly 
$1  a  bushel  in  excess  of  the  high  price  paid  during  a  two-year 
period,  the  combined  production  of  which  did  not  equal  the 
single  year  period  now  overwhelming  America  at  $2.50  a  bushel. 

A  Great  Conspiracy  to  Loot 

The  fact  that  we  are  paying 'for  wheat  just  three  tiroes  as 
much  as  we  paid  for  it  five  years  ago  is  in  itself  [or  should  be] 
a  phenomenon  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  political 
economists  and  statesmen  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  Grain  Corporation  has  told  us  much  but  it  has  not  told 
us  of  the  grain  and  flour  profiteers  who  have  been  robbing  the 
people.  It  has  not  told  us  that  the  Food  Administration  has 
had  a  group  of  auditors  at  work  on  the  books  of  the  elevators 
and  mills  with  resulting  revelations  that  not  only  shock  but 
astound. 

In  these  days  of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at  we  have 
not  been  publicly  informed  that  the  Food  Administration  has 
unearthed  a  vast  conspiracy  to  loot  the  people;  that  its  auditors 
have  discovered  that  the  grain  and  flour  robbers  have  actually 
padded  their  payrolls  in  order  to  increase  on  paper  the  ap- 
parent cost  of  production,  going  so  far  as  to  pay  bonuses  to 
their  stockholders  extending  over  a  far-reaching  past,  going 
back  even  to  a  period  stretching  away  into  the  dim  dista/nce  as 
far  as  1909. 

Surely  when  bonuses  covering  a  period  of  ten  years  have  been 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  people,  there  should  be 
nothing  secret  about  the  crime  or  its  pumishment.  .  .  .  In  one 
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vnstance  the  Food  Administration  has  actually  detected  profi- 
teering in  a  single  flour  mill  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.  Its  punishment  [applied  in  secret^  has  consisted  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  guilty  concern  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  worth 
of  flour  which,  for  the  sake  of  silence,  has  been  handed  over  to 
tJie  Food  Administration  as  a  "  free  gift." 

Padded  payrolls,  padded  advertising  appropriations  and 
bonuses  going  back  ten  years  are  all  matters  that  vitally  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  there  is  doubtful  wisdom  at  the 
bottom  of  any  policy,  the  operation  of  which  involves  a  secret 
indictment,  secret  trial,  secret  conviction  and  secret  punish- 
ment for  crimes  so  far-reaching  in  their  effect  and  so  pernicious 
in  their  nature. 

"  Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at  "  is  a  phrase  of  pleasing 
sound,  yet  under  its  operation  America  sold  to  England  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  creamery  butter  at  51  cents  a  pound  at  a  time 
when  the  wholesale  market  in  the  United  States  was  65  cents 
and  the  American  people  were  paying  from  75  cents  to  90 
cents  retail. 

Again,  when  the  American  people  were  paying  60  cents  a 
pound  for  bacon,  the  British  Government  purchased  6,000,000 
pounds  of  the  same  product  at  33  cents  a  pound  and  resold  it 
to  the  English  people  at  less  than  cost. 

England  Keeping  Prices  Down 

Dry  milk  powder,  which  today  costs  $10  a  case  in  New  York 
City,  is  sold  in  London  at  $5  a  case.  I  have  just  interviewed  a 
manufacturer  who  operates  a  dry  milk  factory  in  France,  an- 
other in  England  and  a  third  in  the  United  States.  His  Eng- 
lish sales  to  the  retail  grocer  are  made  through  government 
regulations  upon  a  basis  of  half  the  cost  of  production.  The 
government  pays  him  the  other  half,  plus  his  profit. 

In  England  they  seemingly  understand  the  necessity  of  an 
abundance  of  food  at  a  cheap  price.  In  America,  with  more 
food  control  than  has  ever  been  applied  in  any  nation  in  the 
world,  with  vast  gluts  and  unconsumable  surpluses  in  sight,  the 
price  of  food  today  is  actually  higher  than  it  was  at  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  November  11.  Have  any  of  the  leaders  of  any 
of  the  political  parties  done  anything  tangible  to  remedy  this 
abuse.''  If  so  where  is  the  record  of  it  to  be  found.''  Do  they 
believe  that  a  policy  of  drifting  with  closed  eyes  in  silence  in 
times  like  these  constitutes  statesmanship.'' 

In  England  they  tell  us  that  foods  must  be  sold  at  a  cheap 
price,  in  many  instances  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, in  order  to  avert  anarchy.  If  this  is  the  way  to  avert 
anarchy  in  England  what  shall  we  assume  that  prices,  twice  as 
high  as  they  ought  to  be,  will  lead  to  in  America.''  Either  Eng- 
land is  all  wrong  or  America  is  all  wrong,  or  else  contrary  to 
what  the  propagandists  are  now  saying  we  are  not  the  same 
kind  of  people  at  all. 

If  anarchy  in  England  can  be  controlled  by  low-priced  foods 
imported  from  America  and  sold  to  the  English  people  in  some 
instances  at  one-third  the  price  Americans  have  to  pay  for 
them,  does  it  follow  that  anarchy  can  be  controlled  in  America 
by  overcharging  the  people  for  everything  they  eat.'' 

The  wheat  situation  in  this  connection  involves  thoughts 
too  deep  for  words.  All  we  know  is  that  the  officials  of  the 
Grain  Corporation  tell  us  that  the  five-cent  loaf  of  bread  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  this  country,  but  this  statement  is  reduced 
to  smithereens  when  we  learn  that  with  the  signing  of  the  armis- 


tice there  was  a  drop  of  $2  a  barrel  in  the  price  of  flour.  This 
drop  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  retail  price  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

In  March,  1919,  Minnesota  patent  flour  was  quoted  at 
$10.75  V,  barrel,  wholesale,  with  the  retail  price  running  close 
to  $12.  America  was  then  informed  that  one  of  the  twin  city 
flour  mills,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  about  to  close  down  for 
the  reason  that  it  could  find  no  outlet  for  the  enormous  stocks 
on  hand.  The  people  simply  couldn't  eat  up  the  supply.  This, 
of  course,  meant  cheaper  flour,  but  it  didn't  mean  anything  of 
the  kind ! 

"Is  Bolshevism  Cause  or  Effect?" 

Within  a  month  in  spite  of  an  over  supply  the  wholesale 
price  began  to  creep  up  and  when  the  Grain  Corporation  an- 
nounced that  the  five-cent  loaf  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
wholesale  price  of  Minnesota  "  patents  "  jumped  to  $13.85  a 
barrel.  There  it  stays  in  spite  of  all  the  official  talk  concern- 
ing government  sales  of  flour  to  bakers  at  $11.50  a  barrel. 

On  top  of  all  this  the  millers  who  couldn't  sell  the  flour 
already  on  hand  were  out  in  the  fields  bidding  among  the  far- 
mers against  each  other  for  wheat  at  all  sorts  of  prices  in  ex- 
cess of  the  government's  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  a  bushel. 

The  Grain  Corporation  came  along  at  this  critical  period 
with  a  declaration  comforting  to  the  profiteers,  in  which  it  was 
announced  that  the  government's  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26 
per  bushel  was  not  intended  as  a  maximum  price  but  rather  as 
a  minimum  from  which  point  wheat  might  rise  to  any  price  the 
fanners  could  get  for  it. 

So  a  question  of  great  significance  to  the  people  has  been 
raised.  Did  Congress  intend  the  $2.26  price  as  a  minimum  or 
a  maximum.?  Why  did  Congress  so  frame  its  regulations  that 
out  of  the  sloppy  phrases  employed  no  man  may  know  now  just 
what  was  intended.'' 

Before  the  war  wheat  at  $1  a  bushel  (89c.)  made  scores  of 
millionaires  among  wheat  growers,  yet  when  the  government 
itself  comes  along  with  a  guarantee  of  $2.26  a  bushel  and  the 
world  looks  into  a  reservoir  of  wheat  so  vast  that  it  can't  be 
consumed,  the  wheat  growers  refuse  to  sell  their  wheat  at  $2.26 
and  the  millers  who  can't  sell  the  flour  already  on  hand,  actually 
pay  them  $2.50,  for  the  "  sheer  joy  of  keeping  their  mills  run- 
ning." Is  Bolshevism  cause  or  effect.  Are  the  Bolshevists  the 
people  who  rise  in  revolt  against  intolerable  evils  or  are  they 
the  people  who  initiate,  originate  and  cause  those  evils.? 

In  the  face  of  this  extraordinary  situation  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration announces  that  in  the  opinion  of  its  president  and 
his  advisers,  Congress  has  given  it  no  power  to  compel  the 
farmers  to  sell  at  $2.26  if  they  don't  want  to.  In  other  words, 
the  Grain  Corporation  [said  to  be  in  control  of  the  wheat  and 
flour  needs  of  the  world]  gives  its  tacit  endorsement  and  ap- 
proval to  the  proposition  that  if  the  grain  growers  are  able  to 
gouge  the  people  for  more  than  the  government's  guaranteed 
price  of  $2.26  they  are  perfectly  free  to  make  the  gouge. 

On  top  of  this  disquieting  system  of  control  with  its  secret 
record  of  protecting  the  profiteers  from  pubHc  exposure  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  country  is  glutted  with  meat  prod- 
ucts which  the  government  told  us  would  have  to  be  sold  in 
Europe  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

This  announcement  provoked  so  much  clamor  that  W.  C. 
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Hare,  Assistant  Director  of  Munitions  and  Director  of  Sales 
of  the  Munitions  Bureau  issued  a  public  statement  asserting 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  from 
the  first  not  to  sell  these  surplus  meat  products  for  export  until 
every  effort  to  unload  them  at  home  for  the  ben  .It  of  the 
American  consumer  had  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Hare  has  unwittingly  made  an  admission  in  this  con- 
nection that  demonstrates  anew  that  the  old  canned  meat 
scandal  of  the  Spanish  war  has  meant  nothing  to  the  managers 
of  the  European  war. 

Beware  of  Army  Beef 

"  Army  grub,"  admits  Mr.  Hare,  "  even  in  peace  time  is  not 
calculated  to  attract  the  epicure  or  the  fastidious.  The  canned 
beef  and  the  bacon  involved  in  this  surplus  stock  (200,000,000 
pounds),  is  not  considered  attractive  enough  for  the  army  on 
a  peace  basis.  Dealers  knowing  the  tastes  of  their  customers 
are  not  interested  in  purchasing  these  stocks.  I  should  like 
to  send  to  the  housewives  who  are  being  quoted  as  protesting 
against  the  export  of  these  products  a  couple  of  slabs  of  the 
salty  army  bacon  and  a  few  cans  of  "bully"  beef  and  let  them 
try  to  feed  them  to  the  tired  business  man  when  he  comes  home 
at  night." 

The  government  has  on  hand  of  this  undesirable  meat-stuff, 
87,500,000  pounds  of  "bully"  beef  in  roughly  painted,  unla- 
belled  cans  of  6  pounds,  12  ounces  each;  36,350,000  pounds 
of  corned  beef  similarly  packed;  20,860,000  pounds  of  corned 
beef  hash  and  47,219,000  pounds  of  bacon,  specially  salted 
(instead  of  specially  cured)  for  trench  use. 

In  volume  2,  Senate  Document  No.  270  of  the  record  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  into  Food  Furnished  by  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment to  Troops  During  Spanish- American  War,  page  1089 
and  1090,  is  found  the  sworn  testimony  of  William  Clark 
Marshall. 

"The  process  of  canning  meat  today  in  operation  robs  the 
meat  of  all  its  nutritive  value,  leaving  but  fiber,  fat  and  gelatin 
in  the  can.  The  government  chemists  describe  it  as  a  mass  of 
insoluble  nitrogenous  matter. 

"I  consider  it  matter  entirely  unfitted  for  human  food.  The 
mass  of  insoluble  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  packing  business 
comes  under  the  head  of  'tankage'  and  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
There  are  thousands  of  experiments  in  all  the  colleges  known  to 
all  the  scientists,  to  show  that  animals  fed  with  this  stuff  as 
food  will  starve  to  death.  The  canned  corned  beef  is  a  still 
more  dangerous  article  than  the  roast  beef." 

The  above  testimony  was  given  under  oath  by  the  man  who 
invented  the  process  of  manufacturing  canned  meats  and  sub- 
sequently sold  it  to  Swift  &  Co. 

The  trouble  with  this  meat  is  that  it  has  been  robbed  of  all 
its  solubles  and  its  extractives,  leaving  only  a  dead,  unnutritious 
residue  behind.  The  government  knew  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
quiry of  1898  that  these  canned  meats  were  unfit  for  food  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  processes  then  in  vogue  are  still  used, 
the  government  knows  now  that  they  are  still  unfit  for  food. 

The  government  also  knows  that  properly  cured  bacon,  prop- 
erly smoked,  does  not  have  to  be  excessively  salted,  a  fact  that 
makes  it  unfit  for  civilian  consumption,  although  officially  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  soldiers. 

The  government  also  knows  that  properly  smoked  and  cured, 


the  bacon  loses  through  shrinkage  a  great  quantity  of  moisture. 
When  this  moisture  is  properly  evaporated  the  bacon  will  keep 
without  the  excessive  salting. 

Imperfect  curing  means  the  retention  of  excess  moisture 
which  is  sold  at  bacon  prices,  plus  the  enormous  quantities  of 
salt  required  to  prevent  spoilage,  which  are  also  sold  at  the 
price  of  bacon. 

What  was  learned  in  1898  was  not  applied  in  1918  and  so 
the  government  can't  now  dispose  of  its  surplus  meat  products 
at  home  because  they  are  not  fit  to  dispose  of.  The  starving 
multitudes  of  Europe  wiU  doubtless  be  glad  to  pay  for  them  and 
eat  them,  but  the  starving  multitudes  of  Europe  will  not  get 
out  of  them  the  nutrition  that  is  not  present.  However,  as 
American  soldiers  had  to  eat  this  stuff  without  complaint 
doubtless  perishing  Europeans  will  do  likewise.  But  American 
civilians  at  home  need  not  lament  any  disposition  of  it  that 
deprives  them  of  a  chance  to  get  a  share.  There  is  too  much  of 
it  already  within  their  reach. 

Food  control  inspired  by  war  made  no  effort  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  trade  practises  upon  which  commercialism  ob- 
tained its  prewar  profits.  Looking  back  over  the  record  of 
food  control  now  offered  in  glowing  terms  as  a  justification  of 
Hooverism,  one  sees  an  unselfish,  patriotically  inspired  tabula- 
tion of  heatless,  wheatless,  meatless,  sweetless  days  during 
which  hogs,  cattle  and  horses  ate  wheat;  during  which 
tb.e  highest  prices  for  wheat  and  flour  ever  known  to 
man  were  paid ;  during  which  sugar,  almost  priceless,  was  really 
held  to  a  spectacularly  low  level;  during  which  factories  were 
shut  down  one  day  a  week,  affording  the  workers  of  the  world 
an  opportunity  to  practise  heroic  fortitude  by  contentedly  pay- 
ing enormous  prices  for  foodstuffs  out  of  an  income  shortened 
not  only  by  the  shrunken  purchasing  power  of  the  deflated  dol- 
lar, but  also  by  a  day  of  idleness  which  still  further  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  pay  envelope. 

Big  Profiteers  Let  Off  Easily 

There  are  spots  on  the  record  of  food  control  in  America 
but  they  are  not  bright  spots.  Small  and  influential  offenders 
classified  as  "profiteers"  were  not  only  fined  but  put  out  of 
business  for  what  they  did,  and  the  American  press  published 
the  stories  showing  how  such  profiteers  were  being  disposed  of 
in  order  that  the  public  might  properly  appreciate  the  great 
work  that  was  being  done  in  its  behalf. 

At  the  same  hour  the  packers,  found  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fences, were  gently  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  Harry  Baff 
and  Swift  &  Co.,  a  contrast  in  the  application  of  punishment 
for  the  same  offence  which  in  these  days  of  subsiding  hysteria 
should  provoke  an  inquiry  wide  and  deep,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  avert  in  the  future  the  tyrannous  misuse  of  au- 
thority in  which  agents  of  the  Food  Administration  revelled 
while  their  countrymen  in  arms  were  sacrificing  themselves  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing tyranny. 

The  milk,  meat,  butter,  wheat  and  flour  situation  is  un- 
healthy. The  very  secrecy  practised  by  the  authorities  indi- 
cates that  they  realize  its  dangers.  What,  then,  are  they  do- 
ing to  avert  such  perils  in  go-as-you-please  America  as  "en- 
lightened" England  has  gone  to  such  extremities  to  avert 
among  her  people.? 
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RAILWAY  DEFICIT  FRAUDULENTLY  URGED  AS  PROOF 
THAT  FEDERAL  CONTROL  HAS  FAILED 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Russell  here  analyzes  railway  -finances  and  'proves  that  governmental  operation,  instead  of  being  a  failure, 
has  been  a  great  improvement  over  what  private  management  would  have  been  during  the  same  period.  There  is  a 
deficit,  yes — but  why?  And,  how  much  would  the  deficit  have  been  if  the  government  had  not  taken  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  roads?    Great  economies  efected  by  the  government  that  private  managers  could  not  have  brought  about. 


THERE  has  never  been  in  all  this  world  a  bigger  piece  of 
bunk  than  the  bunk  that  has  been  put  over  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  government  operation  of  their 
railroads,  and  the  more  you  look  at  it  the  more  stupendous, 
overwhelming  and  breath-taking  it  seems. 

The  attempt  of  the  government  to  run  railroads  has  been  a 
ludicrous  failure,  says  this  patter  of  the  new  and  mammoth 
shell  game.  It  has  been  extravagant,  incompetent  and  so  costly 
that  the  sooner  we  scuttle  back  to  the  kindly  banditti  that  for- 
merly possessed  our  highways  the  bettter  for  us  and  all  our 
affairs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  press  parrots  this  sickening  stuff.  Nearly 
all  of  the  public  implicity  beheves  it.  Nearly  all  of  Congress 
is  so  convinced  of  it  that  nothing  else  about  the  railroads  is  con- 
sidered in  the  solemn  halls  of  national  legislation  except  the  date 
when  the  gracious  owners  of  these  properties  will  be  graciously 
willing  to  take  them  off  our  hands.  Troglodytes,  dodoes  and 
reactionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  country  echo  these  outgivings, 
chortling  and  cheering  feebly  over  the  demonstrated  failure  of 
public  ownership,  and  even  many  good  souls  that  ought  to  know 
better  and  do  know  well  enough  that  it  is  not  right  for  private 
profit-mongers  to  own  a  public  highway,  shake  their  heads  at 
the  showing  of  failure  in  this  instance. 

The  Real  Facts 

All  based  upon  a  gigantic  lie,  a  huge  and  incomparable  hoax, 
a  fake  compared  with  which  all  other  fakes  look  emaciated  and 
knock-kneed. 

Because  the  government  operation  of  railroads  has  not  been 
a  failure.    It  has  been  a  memorable  success. 

It  has  not  been  extravagant.  It  has  been  wonderfully  eco- 
nomical. 

It  has  not  been  incompetent.  Its  wisdom  and  skill  have  saved 
this  country  from  the  complete  wreck  of  our  transportation 
system  and  have  saved  also  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
freight  charges. 

It  has  not  cost  more  than  the  banditti  regime.  It  has  cost 
far  less. 

It  has  not  proved  that  government  ownership  is  unwise.  It 
has  proved  that  government  ownership  can  run  circles  all 
around  private  ownership  and  that  to  revert  to  the  old  methods 
of  pillage  and  profits  would  be  not  merely  unwise  but  idiotic. 

Whereupon  the  Grand  Chorus  of  Prejudice,  led  by  some 
Bureau  of  Railroad  Misinformation,  pipes  up: 

"Oh!  look  at  the  Deficit!" 

And  ninety-nine  average  persons  in  a  hundred,  observing  the 
deficit,  take  it  as  final  proof  that  I  am  wrong  about  all  this 


and  government  operation  has  made  a  hash  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness.   Look  at  the  Deficit! 

Well,  look  at  the  Deficit.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  first  full  year  of  operation ;  the  prospect  of 
about  twice  as  much  for  the  second  full  year  of  operation;  at 
the  end  of  sixteen  months,  ending  May  1,  1919,  an  apparent 
deficit  of  $486,000,000;  the  Director  General  now  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Isn't  it  awful.?  And  if  he  gets  his  $1,200,000,000  that  will 
make  $1,700,000,000  that  Congress  appropriated  to  keep  this 
thing  going.  Nothing  could  be  plainer.  We  don't  know  how  to 
manage  our  highways.  Other  peoples  do,  but  we  do  not.  Bring 
back  the  exploiters  and  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  need  them. 

What  Made  The  Deficit? 

Meantime,  nobody  stops  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  made 
the  deficit.  Of  the  entire  reactionary  press  that  dilates  with 
horror  over  these  figures  not  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze  them  nor  once 
to  admit  that  there  would  have  been  a  similar  deficit  if  private 
operation  had  continued. 

Yet  most  certainly  there  would  have  been,  only  under  private 
operation  it  would  have  been  very  much  greater,  with  the  result 
of  throwing  practically  every  important  railroad  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  and 
costly  war. 

How  do  I  know  there  would  have  been  a  deficit  under  private 
ownership  ? 

Because  a  glance  at  the  figures  shows  the  chief  cause  of  the 
shortage  to  have  been  the  increased  wage  account.  There  was 
also  an  item  of  $130,000,000  in  excessive  and  indefensible  ren- 
tals paid  by  the  government  to  the  grasping  railroad  companies, 
but  that  was  nothing  the  railroad  administration  could  help. 
It  was  foisted  upon  the  treasury  by  Congress  itself  and  no  one 
else  is  to  blame  for  it. 

The  additions  to  the  total  railroad  wage  bill  due  to  succes- 
sive increases  granted  to  the  workers  amounts  to  $900,000,000 
a  year.  Adding  the  flim-flam  in  the  rental  makes  $1,030,000,000 
of  increased  operating  expenses  over  the  same  cost  for  the  last 
year  of  private  operation.  The  deficit  for  the  first  full  year 
of  government  control  was  $236,000,000.  If  conditions  had 
remained  as  they  were  and  there  had  been  no  flim-flam  rentals, 
the  first  full  year  of  government  operation  would  have  shown 
a  surplus  of  $794,000,000. 

How  revolutionary  were  the  effects  of  the  increase  in  the  wage 
bill  may  be  gathered  from  these  facts,  that  in  the  three  or  four 
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years  preceding  the  transfer  to  government  control  the  total 
operating  expenses  of  all  the  railroads  had  been  a  little  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  a  year  against  about  $3,000,000,000  of 
operating  receipts,  so  that  of  a  sudden  operating  expenses  had 
been  increased  by  one-third,  and  now  equalled  the  former  gross 
revenue. 

If  a  member  of  the  Grand  Chorus  can  be  brought  to  contem- 
plate these  facts,  his  comment  invariably  is  that  the  increase  of 
the  wage  bill  is  the  proof  of  the  government's  incompetency.  It 
made  a  "shameful  surrender"  to  the  "outrageous  demands"  of 
labor.  Private  ownership  would  have  withstood  those  demands 
and  consequently  there  would  have  been  no  such  increase  in 
the  operating  expenses. 

Private  ownership  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
greater  part  of  the  increase  of  wages  would  have  been  granted 
by  private  ownership  just  the  same  as  by  the  government. 

Because  the  increase  was  demanded  by  fourteen  organized 
brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees  working  together.  If  the 
demand  had  been  refused  the  entire  traffic  of  the  country  would 
have  been  hopelessly  paralysed  with  a  strike. 

There  is  no  chance  to  doubt  what  would  have  happened  under 
that  menace.  The  companies  might  have  made  more  fuss  and 
noise  about  it  than  the  government  made,  but  they  would  have 
yielded  as  quickly. 

The  result  would  have  been  either  a  much  greater  increase 
of  rates  than  the  government  made  or  every  railroad  company 
bankrupt.    Or  both. 

Most  of  the  railroads  were  nearly  bankrupt  anyway.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  that  could  have  stood  an  increase  of  a  third 
in  its  operating  expenses. 

That  puts  the  "shameful  surrender"  and  all  that  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  doesn't  it.? 

But  you  have  not  heard  all  of  it  yet. 

Who  first  suggested,  argued  for  and  demanded  this  increase 
of  wages  for  railroad  workers.'' 

The  executives  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Higher  Wages  Inevitable 

Go  back  to  the  hearings  on  the  Fifteen  per  cent.  Rate  Case 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1917.  Who  is 
this  that  tells  the  Commission  that  substantial  increases  in 
wages  all  along  the  line  are  absolutely  necessary?  Mr.  Samuel 
Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  And  who  are  all 
these  able  and  distinguished  gentlemen  that  support  and  illus- 
trate Mr.  Rea's  demand.''  The  presidents  and  chief  counsels 
of  other  great  railroads.  According  to  them  there  is  no  choice 
about  the  matter.  Either  railroad  wages  must  go  up  or  the 
railroads  cease  to  be  operated.  Why.'* 

Because  wages  in  unskilled  trades  were  becoming  so  high  that 
skilled  railroad  men  were  by  the  thousands  leaving  their  old 
employment.  Mr.  Rea  had  the  statistics.  They  showed  that 
in  the  preceding  year  five  times  as  many  men  had  left  the  Penn- 
sylvania as  in  any  other  year  in  the  railroad's  history.  Unless 
wages  were  increased  there  would  be  no  way  to  hold  the  re- 
mainder. 

Not  long  afterward  the  chief  counsel  for  the  railroads  speak- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  made 
the  same  argument  and  supported  it  with  similar  facts. 

When  the  government  came  in  it  inherited  this  situation.  The 


trained  railroad  operatives  were  going  into  other  occupations 
so  rapidly  that  the  service  was  seriously  threatened.  You  can- 
not go  out  and  pick  up  railroad  operatives  from  the  park 
benches;  you  cannot  teach  men  the  railroad  craft  in  a  few 
days.  The  skilled  forces  then  engaged  in  keeping  the  trains  in 
motion  must  be  retained. 

There  is  a  general  belief  among  people  that  know  nothing 
about  railroading  that  railroad  men  are  highly  paid  workers. 
This  is  mere  delusion.  More  than  one-half  of  all  the  railroad 
employees  of  the  United  States  were  paid  in  1917  $75  a  month 
each,  or  less.  Eighty  per  cent,  received  $100  a  month  or  less. 
In  ten  years  the  cost  of  living  had  more  than  doubled,  but  the 
wages  of  the  great  majority  of  these  had  not  been  increased 
by  a  cent.  The  engineers,  to  be  sure,  had  fared  somewhat  bet- 
ter because  of  their  efficient  organization.  But  even  the  en- 
gineers, the  so-called  aristocrats  of  the  labor  world,  received  no 
fat  pay.  The  greater  number  of  them  had  less  than  $170  a 
month  for  hard,  difficult  and  dangerous  work.  Fewer  than  3 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  country  received  $150 
a  month  or  more. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  Commission 

Confronted  by  tliis  condition,  Director-General  McAdoo  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  five  citizens  to  investigate  and  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  railroad  wages  and  recommend  to  him  a 
course  of  action.  Three  of  this  commisison  were  Democrats, 
two  were  Republicans.  Among  its  members  were  distinguished 
and  impartial  men,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  like. 

The  commission  investigated;  it  took  testimony,  it  heard 
all  the  arguments  that  could  be  made  for  and  against  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  and  then  unanimously  recommended  it. 

The  government's  "shameful  surrender"  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  this  award.  We  may  be  perfectly  sure  then  of  two 
things : 

It  was  just,  right  and  necessary. 

Being  just,  right  and  necessary  it  would  have  been  wrung 
in  substance  at  least  from  private  ownership. 

The  only  possible  difference  in  the  case  of  the  government  was 
that  on  the  recommendation  of  this  commission  wages  were 
advanced  to  all  classes  of  labor,  the  organized  as  well  as  the 
unorganized ;  the  remote  track  walkers  and  ditch  diggers  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  others.  Many  of  these  men  had  not 
received  an  increase  of  pay  in  thirty  years.  They  had  not 
threatened  to  strike.  Possibly,  therefore,  if  the  railroads  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  exploiters  these  poorest  of  the 
country's  servants  would  not  have  been  included  in  the  increase. 
But  that  would  have  made  little  difference  in  the  total,  and  soon 
or  late  they  would  have  to  be  remembered,  or  there  would  have 
been  no  one  to  do  their  work. 

To  provide  for  the  increased  wage-cost  the  government  in- 
creased freight  rates  first  15  then  25  per  cent. 

At  this  the  Cave  Men  cried  aloud.    They  said: 

"It  would  not  allow  the  poor  railroad  companies  to  put  up 
the  rates,  but  boosts  them  itself  the  first  turn  out  of  the  box !" 

Well,  with  an  increase  of  a  third  in  operating  expenses  how 
much  of  an  increase  in  rates  would  the  companies  have  had  to 
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make  under  the  insanely  extravagant  and  wasteful  methods  of 
operation  that  they  employed? 

Because  that  is  where  the  real  waste  existed,  and  if  there  were 
either  honesty  or  knowledge  in  the  Cave  Men  they  would  save 
their  complaints  about  waste  for  the  return  of  the  banditti,  if 
that  is  to  happen. 

What  Car-Routing  Did 

For  instance,  in  the  one  matter  of  sane  car  routing  made 
possible  by  unified  control,  year  1918,  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
western regions  alone  there  was  saved  a  total  of  16,863,633  car 
miles.  In  the  one  business  of  transporting  ore  out  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region  there  was  a  saving  of  3,577,464*  car  miles.  On 
only  twenty-four  hauls,  all  in  the  mid-westera  country,  it  was 
found  that  re-routing  had  shortened  the  distance  by  11,694 
miles. 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  government  operation  unified  direc- 
tion had  reduced  freight  train  mileage  2.1  per  cent.,  while  it 
had  increased  ton  mileage  by  1.9  per  cent.  This  will  not  be 
quite  clear  to  you  unless  you  are  familiar  with  railroad  statis- 
tics, but  the  meaning  of  these  figures  is  that  more  business  was 
carried  at  less  expense.  The  consolidation  of  live  stock  trains 
saved  great  sums  of  money  to  the  live  stock  raisers  by  simplify- 
ing and  unifying  their  feeding  arrangements  and  to  the  country 
by  cutting  out  many  useless  trains.  Eleven  freight  trains  a 
day  were  eliminated  from  the  service  from  the  east  to  Chicago, 
while  in  high-class  and  perishable  freight  the  average  number 
of  cars  in  a  train  has  been  increased  from  twenty-three  to 
tlurty-six.  A  summary  report  of  the  savings  effected  in  five  of 
the  seven  regions  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided,  and 
on  only  certain  items  showed  a  year's  saving  of  $85,000,000. 
In  seven  months  47,420,000  passenger  train  miles  were  cut  out. 

From  July  to  November,  1918,  the  railroads  handled  135,000 
more  cars  of  grain  than  in  the  same  period  of  1917.  In  tho  ten 
months  ending  October  31,  1918,  they  handled  741,666  more 
cars  of  bituminous  coal  than  in  the  same  period  of  1917,  the 
equivalent  of  an  increase  of  37,083,300  tons.  In  the  first  ten 
months  of  1918  there  were  loaded  from  the  middle  western  oil 
field  256,082  cars,  compared  with  200,603  cars  for  the  period 
of  the  year  before,  an  increase  of  55,479  cars  with  practically 
no  increase  in  the  equipment.  In  the  month  of  January,  1918, 
the  first  month  of  government  operation,  the  daily  mileage  on 
tank  oil  cars  from  the  middle  western  field  was  26.16.  By  June 
it  had  risen  to  56.27  and  by  September  to  58.4. 

These  are  a  few  samples  of  the  achievements  that  have  been 
made  in  every  part  of  the  country.  While  press-agenting  gen- 
tlemen have  been  crying  aloud  because  the  observation  car  has 
been  taken  from  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  railroad  adminis- 
tration has  been  multiplying  facilities  and  cutting  down  ex- 
penses. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  comment  in  a  foregoing  para- 
graph "with  practically  no  increase  of  equipment."  One  of 
the  astounding  revelations  of  the  government's  experience  is 
that  the  railroad  system  of  this  country  will  do  all  of  its  work 
and  do  it  more  efficiently  under  unified  control,  with  70  per  cent, 
of  the  equipment  demanded  under  the  adored  rule  of  brigan- 
dage. That  is  because  having  control  of  all  the  freight  cars 
the  administration  sends  them  where  they  are  needed,  and  does 


not  have  to  accumulate  them  in  advance  and  keep  them  idle  in 
order  to  have  them  when  the  rush  comes  on. 

To  illustrate,  under  the  old  system  the  northwestern  wheat 
carrying  roads  always  used  to  begin  in  May  to  accumulate  box 
cars  for  the  rush  of  wheat  to  the  market  that  would  not  begin 
until  September.  If  a  box  car  of  whatsoever  road  got  upon  one 
of  those  side  tracks  it  didn't  get  off  ail  summer.  It  lay  there 
idle  and  the  road  paid  demurrage  on  it  to  be  sure  of  having  it 
in  the  fall.  Meantime  it  might  be  sorely  needed  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  There  it  stuck,  nevertheless.  AU  that  is  past 
and  gone  now.  The  administration  piles  the  box  cars  into  the 
southwest  in  the  spring  because  they  are  needed  there  to  handle 
the  early  vegetable  crops,  and  then  moves  them  northward  as 
the  season  advances,  and  when  the  wheat  rush  comes  on  there 
are  the  cars  for  it. 

We  ought  to  be  glad,  then,  that  there  is  every  prospect  for 
the  continuance  of  these  sane  and  economical  innovations  and 
a  fair  chance  to  make  them  permanent.  President  Wilson  says 
that  if  there  is  no  legislation  to  the  contrary  the  roads  will  be 
turned  back  to  the  companies  at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
The  legislation  to  the  contrary  will  be  forthcoming — be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  that.  Even  from  a  Republican  Congress  it 
will  be  on  hand  when  needed.  The  companies  don't  want  the 
roads  under  existing  conditions,  but  only  on  their  own  sweet 
terms. 

What  The  Money  Is  For 

About  three-fourths  of  the  appropriation  asked  by  the  Di- 
rector General  is  to  patch  the  roads  up  and  keep  them  from 
falling  to  pieces;  to  replace  the  rotten  ties,  brace  the  rotten 
bridges,  strengthen  the  caving  culverts  and  establish  signal 
systems  where  none  are  now.  Two  generations  of  loot  had  left 
nothing  but  a  hollow  old  shell  of  our  vaunted  railroad  system. 
The  government  has  now  been  obliged  to  repair  it  and  the  wise- 
heimers  among  the  railroad  owners  want  to  see  first  of  all  what 
terms  are  to  be  made  about  that  repairing.  If  it  is  to  be  a  gift 
out  of  the  treasury  to  the  poor  but  undeserving  railroad  mil- 
lionaires, that  is  one  thing.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty on  which  interest  is  to  be  dug  up  every  year  along  with 
increased  wages  and  artificially  boosted  steel  rails,  the  adroit 
owner  would  rather  wait. 

He  knows  well  enough  that  six  months  of  operation  by  the 
companies  under  such  conditions  would  bring  every  one  of  them 
to  smash. 

Meantime  Mr.  Plumb  stands  and  holds  out  to  the  nation 
the  only  safe,  rational  and  certain  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 
Buy  the  properties  of  their  owners,  real  and  alleged,  at  a  figure 
approximating  their  actual  value;  let  the  public,  the  workers 
and  the  executives  share  the  management;  divide  the  profits 
between  the  workers  and  the  nation ;  utilize  extra  profits  to  re- 
duce rates ;  and  concentrate  energy  and  attention  upon  the  real 
purpose  of  having  a  railroad,  which  is  to  furnish  a  service  to  the 
public  and  not  yachts  to  millionaires. 


An  Amendment 

^  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  ascertain  how 
much  American  soldiers  have  been  overcharged  in  France. 
We  move  to  amend  by  including  "and  in  the  United  States," 
extending  the  scope  of  the  investigation,  meanwhile,  to  the  whole 
population. 
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A  Clergyman's  Confession 

(The  genuineness  of  this  article  is  vouched  for  by  the  editor,  who 
knows  the  author,  a  clergyman.) 


I HAVE  done  with  makeshifts,  compromises  and  palliatives. 
I  have  tried  to  work  with  and  through  the  old  order  long 
enough.  Only  God  knows  how  hard  and  how  whole-heart- 
edly I  have  tried.  A  splendid  birthright,  a  childhood  well 
trained  and  singularly  fitted  with  right  ideals,  a  college  educa- 
tion attained  by  sacrifice  and  work,  theological  training,  a  min- 
istry exceptionally  blessed  in  many  ways,  with  friendships  of 
the  highest  and  every  promise  of  what  the  world  calls  success, 
with  such  a  wife  and  children  as  few  men  have  and  no  man 
merits — with  all  these  I  have  labored  and  prayed  and  fought 
and  hoped — without  stint  and  not  without  faith — to  serve  God 
and  Humanity. 

With  all  my  heart  I  believed  that  God  had  generously 
granted  me  a  vision  of  the  New  Order.  But  the  walls  of  the 
Old  Order  shut  me  in,  with  its  fast-barred  gates  of  tradition, 
convention  and  benevolent  conservatism.  The  keys  of  the  gates 
were  kept  in  the  control  of  those  in  power  and  their  power  was 
not  that  of  spirituality — of  Christlikeness.  It  was  the  power 
of  the  established  order  of  things — the  power  of  those  who 
possessed  or  could  command  money. 

The  words  of  Jesus:  "  Ye  can  not  serve  God  and  mammon  " 
were  torn  away  from  their  accustomed  use  as  a  pulpit  text. 

They  became  a  challenge  to  my  conscience — an  appeal  to 
my  soul. 

I  came  out — out  of  the  walled  pulpit,  not  out  of  the  ministry. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  came  into  the  ministry.  I  entered  one 
of  those  fields  which  Jesus  definitely  and  specifically  selected 
for  His  ministers  when  He  said :  "  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  visited 
Me — inasmuch  as  ye  serve  these,  ye  serve  Me." 

In  my  church  ministry  I  had  gone  to  the  unchurched,  the 
unfortunate  and  the  unprivileged  whenever  I  could  find  oppor- 
tunity— too  often  for  my  oflScial  board  of  control.  They  re- 
minded me  that  it  was  my  "  job  "  to  minister  to  "  my  flock," 
to  nourish  the  hot-house  faith  of  those  who  still  expected  to  be 
served  while  holding  inherited  and  inculcated  allegiance  to  Him 
who  bade  even  His  early,  half-trained  disciples  "  Go  ye  and 
serve."  I  went  and  some  of  them  went  with  me,  of  their  own 
initiative  and  to  their  own  loss.  It  was  a  harder  and  a  finer 
thing  for  them  than  for  me.  They  realized  for  the  first  time 
what  Christ  meant  when  He  said  that  allegiance  to  Him  would 
cost  friendships — nay,  even  division  among  those  of  the  same 
household. 

What  He  Found 

What  did  I  find.?  I  found  the  joy,  the  power,  the  glory  of 
freedom — freedom  from  the  galling  round  of  petty  parish  per- 
formances, from  the  unwarranted  waste  of  time,  thought  and 
labor  in  material  and  secular  functions  which  properly  belong 
to  vestries  and  congregations;  freedom  from  official  criticism 
for  failure  to  observe  the  petty,  artificial  practices  which  form 
the  standard  for  "  A  model  minister  to  his  flock  " ;  freedom  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  beyond  parochial  interests  and 


above  the  law  of  mbrics  which  define  the  validity  of  a  sacrament 
in  the  terms  of  the  degree  of  fermentation  in  the  communion 
wine;  freedom  to  be  brother  and  servant  among  the  unprivi- 
leged and  the  outcast. 

The  field  was  indeed  ripe  for  the  harvest,  but  it  was  a  harvest 
choked  with  tares  from  a  soil  made  barren  by  long  neglect. 
Many  a  time  I  have  marvelled  at  the  latent  goodness  beneath 
outward  evil,  the  buried  beauty,  the  wondrous  brotherliness, 
the  spontaneous  generosity,  the  silent  courage  and  the  astound- 
ing patience  in  the  lives  of  the  disinherited.  Many  times  I  have 
silently  thanked  God  for  first-hand  contact  with  these  lives, 
exiles  from  the  Old  Order  that  is  passing,  members  of  the  New 
that  can  not  be  long  delayed. 

I  have  talked  with  those  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  synagogues  and  churches  which  never  sought 
to  alter  the  vile  or  sordid  surroundings  which  produced  them, 
and  I  have  found  in  them  rare  courage,  real  gratitude  and  re- 
sponsive faith.  I  have  told  these  and  others  under  long  prison 
sentences  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  them  and  out  of  their 
dead  hopes  they  have  brought  forth  living  gratitude  for  the 
attempt,  sometimes  only  the  wish,  to  help  them. 

I  have  seen  maintenance  of  order  and  self-control,  a  spirit 
of  self-restraint  and  patience,  acts  of  kindliness  and  courtesy, 
exhibitions  of  thoughtfulness  and  generosity  under  conditions 
where  self-preservation  seemed  not  only  the  first  but  the  only 
law  which  could  avail. 

Sometimes  these  conditions  are  of  daily  pressure.  Some- 
times they  seem  to  crowd  the  whole  of  life  into  one  experience,  as 
for  instance  during  those  bitter  days  of  the  winter  of  1917-18 
when  to  keep  from  freezing  in  their  "  homes  "  they  nearly  froze 
waiting  in  line  at  the  city's  open-air  sale  of  coal  to  the  poor. 

There  were  thinly  clad,  shivering  women,  whose  husbands 
were  dead  or  sick  or  could  not  lose  the  day's  wage  even  to  pro- 
tect their  wives  from  coming  out  of  freezing  rooms  to  the 
frozen  streets. 

The  SuiFerings  of  Children 

There  were  little  children,  whose  mothers  were  among  that 
host  of  women  whom  the  Old  Order  drives  from  home  to  factory. 

Some  of  them  cried  from  the  bitter  pain,  while  the  coal  bags 
dropped  from  the  numbed  fingers  of  some  and  we  had  to  beat 
the  blood  back  into  warmth  into  the  hands  of  others. 

Yet  how  brave  and  how  patient  they  were,  as  a  whole,  how 
courteous  and  how  grateful  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  milk,  a 
lift  with  their  heavy  bags,  a  little  lump  of  extra  coal  beyond 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  pennies  which  their  numb  fingers 
could  hardly  hold. 

One  incident  above  others  remains  in  my  mind.  It  was  that 
of  a  poorly  clad  negro  boy  who,  after  long  waiting,  stood  next 
to  the  front  place  in  the  hne.  An  elderly  white  woman  was 
ahead  of  him.  When  her  sack  was  filled  she  had  not  the 
strength  to  lift  it  and  take  it  to  the  volunteer  jitney  waiting 
to  carry  the  women  and  little  children  home. 

Instantly  the  young  colored  boy  forgot  himself,  dropped  his 
unfilled  sack  and  carried  that  of  the  woman.  He  was  prepared 
to  take  his  turn  again  at  the  far  end  of  the  line  had  not  some 
one  seen  his  act  and  filled  his  sack  for  him,  without  complaint 
or  impatience  from  the  rest.  When  ofi^ered  a  place  in  the  jitney, 
he  replied:  "  No,  thank  you,  sir;  I  haven't  very  far  to  go." 
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How  he  could  carry  his  own  heavy  load  was  more  than  I 
could  see,  for  I  tried  to  lift  it  and  was  unable.  Having  gone 
two  blocks  toward  home  he  returned,  and  when  asked  if  he  had 
found  his  load  too  heavy,  he  answered :  "  No,  sir,  I  promised  to 
tie  a  little  boy's  sack  for  him.  I  forgot  it  and  I've  come  back 
to  do  it  now."  He  did  it,  and  then  we  forced  him  to  get  into 
the  jitney. 

I  have  listened  to  the  tragic  story  of  many  a  mother  strug- 
gling to  feed  and  clothe  and  train  her  children  on  what  was  no 
more  than  a  pittance,  even  before  the  cost  of  living  became 
almost  prohibitive.  Many  a  one  fulfilled  unaided  the  duties 
of  marketing,  serving,  cooking,  house-cleaning,  laundry  and 
nursing,  over  and  over  again.  The  burden  of  a  broken  home 
and  a  heavy  heart  had  failed  to  break  the  spirit.  Sometimes 
the  husband  and  bread  winner  had  been  taken  by  death  or  was 
an  invalid,  his  vitality  sapped  by  some  disease  of  the  poor  or 
by  overwork  through  the  years  since  he  entered  the  factory  as 
a  little  lad.  Sometimes  the  wrecked  home  resulted  from  his 
having  patronized  too  faithfully  the  alcoholic  poison  shops 
which  fill  the  neighborhoods  of  the  unprivileged — open  partners 
of  the  government  which  shared  their  profits,  silent  partners 
of  big  philanthropists  who  employ  workingmen,  and  often  their 
wives  and  children,  on  wages  which  insure  fashionable  country 
clubs  for  employers  and  force  employees  to  seek  their  club  life 
in  comer  saloons. 

Poverty  and  Drink 

"  Poverty  is  far  oftener  the  cause  of  the  drink  habit  than 
drink  is  the  cause  of  poverty."  I  have  found  this  claim  true 
despite  the  superior  denial  of  it  by  the  man  of  wealth  whose 
drink  bill  for  a  month  exceeds  that  of  the  average  workingman 
for  a  year.  It  is  a  truth,  backed  by  scientific  students  of  social 
conditions  and  proclaimed  by  many  such  eminent  churchmen 
as  the  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  England.  Under  the  reaction 
from  the  sordid  monotony  of  their  work,  the  cramped  quarters 
of  their  rooms  called  homes  and  the  Kmited  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation  and  human  fellowship,  thousands  are 
drawn  to  the  warmth  and  light  and  sociability  of  places  whose 
abnormal  profits  society  shares  and  whose  natural  products  it 
prosecutes  and  imprisons. 

I  have  seen  lives  kept  clean  and  virtuous  amid  surroundings 
cheap  and  tawdry  and  temptations  legalized  and  alluring.  I 
have  encountered  faith  walking  forward  unafraid  through  the 
wilderness  of  despair.  I  have  met  generosity  dwelling  in  tene- 
ments of  bankruptcy.  I  have  faced  unselfishness  and  good  cheer 
in  the  alley  of  rags.  In  cold  and  desolate  lives  I  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  genuine  gratitude,  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  the 
presence  of  love. 

And  what  does  all  this  prove.?  One  thing.  If  human  nature 
can  produce  these  fruits  under  such  overwhelming  handicaps, 
restraints  and  oppression,  what  can  it  not  produce  if  given  a 
fair  chance.'' 

One  other  thing  rose  clear  and  dominant  in  my  mind.  These 
are  the  minority,  whose  strength  and  faith  and  virtue  are  not 
killed  or  lost.  What  of  the  majority — that  vast  majority 
whose  broken  homes  burden  our  public  charities,  whose  broken 
health  taxes  our  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  whose  broken  char- 
acters fill  our  courts  and  prisons.? 


I  was  a  member  of  that  Alliance  of  Charitable  Agencies  which 
could  not  meet  its  obligations  of  last  year  with  a  $300,000 
budget. 

I  was  an  official  of  that  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  to  which 
the  Courts  sent  a  constant  supply  of  law-breakers  and  their 
victims.  I  saw  this  association  fail  to  collect  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  $200,000  from  one  year's  first  offenders,  most  of 
whom  represented  ruined  homes. 

I  saw  it  powerless  to  reconstruct  a  majority  of  the  shattered 
or  hardened  inmates  of  prisons. 

I  saw  these  prisons  receive  the  graduates  of  reformatories, 
and  reformatories  fill  up  with  a  never-failing  supply  of  young 
recruits. 

I  saw  the  establishment  of  a  special  Criminal  Court  for  little 
children. 

Making  Our  Own  Derelicts 

These  things  and  more  I  have  seen.  There  was  one  inevitable 
conclusion.  Our  industrial  and  social  system  was  like  a  factory 
working  overtime  in  the  production  of  poverty,  crime  and 
charity — these  three — and  the  greatest  of  these  is  poverty. 
Our  criminal  court  for  children  is  the  natural,  logical,  inevitable 
product  of  a  system  which  annually  forces  twenty  thousand 
children  out  of  home  and  playtime  and  education  into  the  toil 
of  the  market  place  in  this  one  state  alone,  and  these  are  only 
the  little  children,  mind  you.  They  do  not  include  that  big 
army  made  up  of  the  ninety  per  cent,  of  boys  and  girls  who 
never  finish  high  school  in  this  land  of  free  public  schools. 

Look  at  the  vast  hordes  of  young  girls  pouring  each  morning 
into  office,  shop  and  factory  to  spend  all  of  their  daylight  hours. 
See  them  later,  seeking  the  sunshine  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed  in  the  glare  of  the  white  lights  of  the  streets,  giving 
themselves  to  the  very  limit  of  gaiety  and  indulgence  in  uncon- 
scious effort  to  win  back  the  day's  lost  freedom  and  self-ex- 
pression. 

The  years  pass  and  the  tragedy  begins,  tragedy  wholesale 
and  heartrending.  Robbed  of  motherhood  or  undisciplined  for 
it,  yielding  in  weakness,  batthng  without  educational  or  moral 
equipment,  they  and  their  families  fill  our  slums  and  hospitals 
and  court  rooms.  It  is  a  vicious,  endless  circle  and  our  job  is 
to  break  the  circle  and  not  enter  it  with  the  mending  patchwork 
of  mendicant  charity  and  the  mournful  gospel  of  a  lost  hu- 
manity. Humanity  can  not  and  shall  not  be  lost — no  part  of 
it,  none  of  it  whatever !  The  New  Order  must  come — is  coining 
soon — and  in  that  order  humanity  shall  not  be  forced  to  sell 
its  divine  birthright  for  the  wage  slave's  mess  of  pottage. 

What  of  the  Old  Church  in  the  New  Order.?  For  centuries 
the  Church  has  been  saying  to  individuals  "  Ye  must  be  born 
anew."  The  world  is  now  calling  to  the  Church  to  apply  that 
text  to  itself — and  the  Church  is  beginning  to  hear  and  to  heed 
the  call. 

You  ask  for  proofs.?  They  range  from  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch  to  Father  Ryan;  from  Harry  Ward  to  Bishop  Charles 
Williams ;  from  the  social  and  industrial  program  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Commission  in  England  to  that  of  the  Methodist 
Churches  of  Canada ;  from  the  recent  remarkable  conference  of 
young  clergymen  and  theological  students,  met  for  c.>nsulta- 
tion  over  the  call  for  service  outside  the  traditional  ecclesiastical 
ministry,  to  the  significant  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
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St.  Andrew's  brotherhood,  a  large  body  of  Episcopal  laymen, 
with  a  hitherto  purely  individualistic  program;  from  the  sur- 
prisingly open  radicalism  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  re- 
ligious press  to  the  three  clean-cut  American  clergymen  who 
have  gone  to  Kve  as  comrades  and  leaders  among  the  twenty 
thousand  textile  workers  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

No,  these  things  are  neither  general  nor  typical — as  yet. 
They  are  isolated  and  exceptional — at  present.  But  they  are 
an  indication — a  promise — a  warning. 

They  are  a  warning  to  the  inert  majority  in  the  Church  who 
are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  content  to  prophesy  smooth 
things,  more  anxious  to  coax  the  money-changers  into  the 
temple  than  to  drive  them  out  of  its  control ;  whose  chief  fear 
is  unpopularity  and  whose  profoundest  motive  is  expediency. 

The  time  for  these  to  rule  is  swiftly  passing.  Many  of  them 
are  still  in  prominent  pulpits  and  on  prominent  boards,  but 
what  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  held  an  office  and  lose  his  own 
self-respect.? 

Steadily,  gradually,  certainly,  the  men  of  the  New  Vision 
are  moulding  the  New  Order  for  the  Church  and  making  ready 
the  New  Church  for  the  New  Order. 

Their  leadership  is  not  often  honored  and  hampered  by  office 
nor  even  marked  and  marred  by  recognition.  Some  of  them 
have  suffered  loss  of  position,  of  friends,  seemingly  of  reputa- 
tion and  opportunity,  on  top  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  insurance 
and  the  little  "  nest  egg  "  for  a  rainy  day. 

Is  it  worth  while  after  all.''  Is  it  necessary  to  get  outside 
the  regular  conventional  pulpit  and  official  boards.'' 

Not  always,  but  generally,  unless  you  are  saved  by  being  put 
outside.  But  what  is  the  "outside".?  Exasperated  over  the 
pain  inflicted  by  the  fin  of  an  obstreperous  fish  he  had  just 
caught,  the  angler  cried :  "  You  miserable  thing,  I'll  throw  you 
out,"  and  flung  it  overboard.  Rising  to  the  surface,  the  fish 
winked  and  slowly  said :  "  You  idiot,  you  didn't  throw  me  out — 
you  threw  me  in  !  " 

Comrades  of  the  ministry,  come  on  in!  Humanity's  fine! 
Fine  even  under  its  heavy  bondage.  Come,  help  us  break  that 
bondage  and  set  men  and  women  and  little  children  free ! 

You  believe  you  can  best  serve  by  leading  those  who  are 
within  the  Church?  Then  for  God's  sake  lead,  don't  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance ;  stay  within  but  speak  out ! 

You  don't  believe  in  the  unthinking,  disorderly  crowd.?  Then 
come  with  them  and  earn  the  right  to  help  them  to  sound  think- 
ing and  good  order,  as  well  as  to  leisure  and  education  and 
liberty  and  justice! 

You  love  the  Church  and  have  pledged  your  loyalty.?  First 
be  sure  that  your  love  is  not  mated  with  self-interest  and  then 
make  sure  of  your  loyalty  to  the  Church's  Founder  and  to  your 
own  God-given  conscience  and  convictions ! 

"And  so  I  live,  you  see! 

Go  thro'  the  world,  try,  prove,  reject. 

Prefer,  still  struggling  to  effect 

My  warfare — happy  that  I  can 

Be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a  man. 

Not  left  in  God's  contempt  apart 

Tame  in  earth's  paddock  as  her  prize. 

Dead  at  heart.    Thank  God  no  paradise 

Stands  barred  to  entrance 

And  I  find  it  Jmrd  to  he  a  Christian, 

As  I  said." 


Low  Wages  Driving 

Teachers  From  Schools 

By  p.  p.  CLAXTON 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 


WE  may  talk  as  we  like  about  progress  in  education, 
but  if  we  fail  to  spend  money  for  teachers  there  will 
be  no  progress.  School  boards  who  take  a  complai- 
sant attitude  about  teachers'  pay  should  read  the  National 
Educational  Association  report  on  teachers'  salaries.  They 
will  find  there  solemn  words  about  the  "threatened  collapse  of 
the  teaching  profession,"  sensational  words  used  by  men  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  their  utterances  carefully. 

In  the  new  world  of  freedom  and  democracy  that  is  emerg- 
ing, intelhgence,  knowledge,  and  skill  will  count  for  more  than 
in  the  old.  Education  becomes  the  chief  business  of  legislatures 
and  congresses  representing  the  people. 

In  America  we  measure  values  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  men  and  women  have  formed  the  habit  of  selling  their  labor 
of  whatever  kind  in  the  highest  market  they  can  command.  It 
is  only  through  increase  of  pay,  therefore,  that  we  may  hope 
to  improve  to  any  large  extent  the  character  of  the  personnel 
of  any  profession  or  trade. 

It  is  only  by  very  large  increases  in  pay  of  teachers  that  we 
may  hope  to  improve  our  schools  appreciably.  Small  increases 
of  5,  10,  or  20  per  cent,  will  not  avail,  for  they  will  not  be  sufii- 
cient  to  hold  in  the  schools  men  and  women  of  superior  ability. 
Teachers  are  now  paid  less  for  their  work  than  any  other  class 
of  workmen,  and  the  increase  in  their  pay  in  the  last  few  years 
has  in  nowise  been  in  keeping  with  the  increase  in  pay  of  other 
workmen,  or  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

While  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  approximately  80  per 
cent — food,  85  per  cent;  clothing,  106  per  cent;  drugs,  103 
per  cent;  fuel,  53  per  cent;  and  house  fui-nishing  goods,  75  per 
cent — the  salaries  of  teachers  have  increased  only  about  12 
per  cent.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
in  our  public  schools  is,  therefore,  only  about  62  per  cent  of 
what  it  was  four  years  ago. 

Miserable  Pay  of  Teachers 

Mail  carriers,  policemen,  unskilled  laborers,  cooks,  telegraph 
messengers  are  paid  much  higher  wages  than  are  teachers.  As 
a  result  many  of  the  better  teachers  are  leaving  the  schools  and 
their  places  are  taken  by  men  and  women  of  less  native  ability, 
less  education  and  culture,  and  less  training  and  experience. 
Many  of  the  places  are  not  filled  at  all.  As  an  inevitable  result 
the  character  of  the  schools  is  being  lowered  just  at  a  time 
when  it  ought  to  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  standard. 

Students  now  entering  the  normal  schools  to  prepare  for 
teaching  are  not  of  as  good  qualit}'  as  they  were  formerly, 
which  means  that  the  standards  of  the  schools  must  continue 
to  fall.  In  some  normal  schools  the  enrollment  is  far  less  than 
in  former  years. 

The  only  remedy  is  larger  pay  for  teachers.  If  school  boards, 
legislators,  and  county  and  city  councils  would  immediately 
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announce  the  policy  of  doubling  the  average  salary  of  teachers 
within  the  next  five  years  and  of  adding  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  more  within  the  ten  years  following  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  so  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  average  salary  of 
public  school  teachers  would  be  not  less  than  $1,500 — about  one 
and  a  half  times  larger  than  they  receive  at  present — and  then 
take  steps  for  carrying  out  this  policy,  much  good  would  be 
accomplished  thereby  at  once. 

Such  a  policy  and  such  a  prospect  would  attract  to  the  schools 
more  men  and  women  of  superior  ability  and  would  hold  them, 
working  contentedly  and,  therefore,  profitably  for  the  children 
and  the  public  welfare.  Such  increase  in  salary  should  carry 
with  it  an  increase  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term,  which  is  now  less  than  160  days. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  past  conditions  and  who 
have  given  the  matter  no  intelligent  thought,  the  increase 
recommended  may  seem  large,  but  in  fact  it  is  not.  It  would  in 
most  States  mean  a  range  of  salaries  from  $1,000  to  $3,000. 

Better  Pay  Easily  Possible 

No  person  who  is  fit  to  take  the  time  and  money  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  children  of  this  great  democratic  Republic  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  for  life,  for  making  a  living,  and 
for  virtuous  citizenship  should  be  asked  to  work  for  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  in  any  community  or  in  any  State. 

No  one  who  is  unworthy  of  this  minimum  salary  is  fitted  to 
do  this  work  and  no  such  person  should  be  permitted  to  waste 
the  time  and  money  of  the  children  and  to  fritter  away  their 
opportunity  for  education. 

At  present  the  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  paid  annually  something  less 
than  $400,000,000.  An  increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  the  salaries 
of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  present  number  would  make  a 
total  salary  expenditure  of  less  than  $1,000,000,000.  On  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  that  will  probably  be  required 
in  fifteen  years  from  now  it  will  be  less  than  $1,500,000,000, 
which  is  less  than  the  annual  expenditure  for  purely  Federal 
governmental  purposes  before  the  war,  and  probably  much  less 
than  half  of  what  these  expenses  will  be  fifteen  years  from  now. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  that  this  policy  is  advo- 
cated. Schools  are  not  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  teach- 
ers. If  men  and  women  of  ability  are  not  willing  to  teach  for 
the  pay  offered  them  they  can  quit  and  do  something  else  for  a 
living,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  do.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  schools,  the  children  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  and  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  Nation  that  the  policy 
is  advocated. 

I  believe  that  the  restriction  as  to  married  women  should  be 
removed.  I  know  no  reason  why  married  women  whose  circum- 
stances are  such  that  they  can  give  their  time  to  the  school- 
room may  not  do  as  good  work  as  unmarried  women.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  do  better  work.  In 
my  own  experience,  some  of  the  very  best  teachers  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated  were  married  women.  There  should  also 
be  more  men  in  the  schools.  Certain  types  of  work  can  be  done 
far  better  by  men  than  by  women.    This  is  especially  true  of 


technical  training,  and  also  of  work  in  the  sciences  and  in  things 
pertaining  to  civic  life.  Half  the  teachers  in  our  schools  should 
be  men.  This  means,  of  course,  increase  in  pay.  It  also  means 
a  change  in  sentiment. 

We  must  lengthen  the  school  year  and  the  number  of  school 
hours,  and  enlarge  the  course  of  study  by  doing  more  of  science 
and  industrial  work.  The  school  year  should  be  forty-eight 
weeks.  Teachers  should  be  paid  for  the  entire  year,  with  the 
possibility  of  having  a  half-year  off  every  third  year,  or  a  full 
year  off  every  five  or  six  years  for  the  purpose  of  travel  and 
study,  being  paid,  of  course,  full  salaries  for  the  time  thus  used. 

The  school  year  of  forty-eight  weeks  should  be  divided  into 
four  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  Children  should  be  required 
to  attend  at  least  three  of  these,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  four.  In  every  city  like  Cleveland  school-directed  home 
gardening  should  be  required  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  or  eight  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  for  whom  a  garden  plot 
can  be  found  at  or  near  home. 

This  work  should  be  done  under  efficient  supervision,  and 
there  should  be  a  teacher  for  every  group  of  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  children.  This  teacher  might  well  be 
one  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school — preferably  the  teacher 
of  science — who  would  give  her  afternoons,  Saturdays,  and 
other  vacation  days  to  the  work,  and  who  should  have  extra 
pay  for  this.  There  should  be  instruction  in  home  making  for 
all  girls,  and  the  home  economics  teacher  should  see  that  this 
work  takes  hold  on  the  home  life  of  the  girls. 

However  scientific  and  efficient,  the  work  of  the  schoolroom 
does  not  suffice  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  All  boys 
and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over  should  do  during  the 
year  some  definite  work  to  contribute  toward  their  support, 
toward  the  upkeep  and  welfare  of  the  home,  or  to  some  other 
worthy  purpose. 

This  can  be  brought  about  by  some  kind  of  part-time  atten- 
dance. The  best  plan  I  have  been  able  to  think  of  is  that  of 
letting  two  boys  or  two  girls  hold  the  same  job,  one  working 
while  the  other  is  in  school,  and  the  other  working  while  the  one 
is  in  school.  This,  of  course,  will  require  some  adjustment  in 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  community.  It  will  also 
require  men  of  executive  ability  for  supervision. 

The  things  which  I  have  here  suggested  will  tend  to  relate 
tlie  schools  more  closely  to  real  life,  and  give  both  pupils  and 
teachers  a  greater  and  more  real  interest  in  them.  Both  will 
feel  more  fully  that  they  are  doing  work  that  counts.  Teachers 
will  then  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  men  and  women  of  a  certain 
kind  of  elastic  information,  but  having  little  interest  in  or 
ability  for  practical  life. 


Illustrating  a  Point 

There  are  all  sorts  of  different  ways  of  bringing  a  thing  home 
to  people.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  member  of  the 
Essex  district  council  in  England,  recently,  who  wanted  to  en- 
able his  fellow-councillors  to  realize  the  shameful  disrepair  of  a 
certain  cottage  near  by.  It  was  so  drafty,  he  said,  that  tunes 
could  be  played  on  a  mouth  organ  moved  up  and  down  along 
cracks  in  the  walls. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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WHAT  THE  GREAT  WAR  HAS  MEANT  TO  THE  INCOMES 
OF  SOME  LEADING  AMERICAN  CORPORATIONS 

By  BASIL  M.  MANLY 

Joint  Chairman  National  War  Labor  Board 


E VERY  American — man,  woman  and  child — knows  that 
since  our  entry  into  the  world  war  there  has  been  out- 
rageous profiteering  in  almost  every  line  of  commer- 
cial activity.  But  this  knowledge  is  based  upon  general  im- 
pressions and  upon  particular  instances  rather  than  upon 
exact  facts  representative  of  the  entire  field  of  American 
industry. 

The  American  people  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
man  who  knows  he  has  been  robbed  of  a  lot  of  money  but  does 
not  know  exactly  how  much  he  lost  or  who  got  away  with  the 
swag.  It  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  start  a  little  investi- 
gation of  my  own  to  find  out,  in  a  general  way,  how  much  has 
been  taken  by  profiteering  during  the  war  and  to  secure  evi- 
dence which  will  show,  at  least,  who  the  big  profiteers  are. 

This  has  been  a  somewhat  slow  and  difficult  process  because, 
for  some  reason,  the  financial  reports  of  nearly  all  American 
corporations  have  been  greatly  delayed  this  year,  while  some 
of  them  have  deliberately  suppressed  their  annual  reports  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  their  unconscionable  profits  from 
the  public. 

However,  as  rapidly  as  these  annual  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished I  have  analyzed  them  and  set  down  their  net  profits  for 
the  war  years  alongside  their  net  profits  for  the  pre-war  years. 
My  list  now  includes  complete  returns  from  eighty- two  Ameri- 
can corporations,  representative  of  every  branch  of  American 
industry,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  some  ten  billion  dollars. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  corporations  included 
in  this  list  are  not  in  any  sense  selected  either  because  their 
profits  were  large  or  because  their  profits  were  small.  It  in- 
cludes every  corporation  whose  profits  were  available  to  me  for 
both  the  war  period  and  the  pre-war  period.  The  result  may, 
therefore,  be  accepted  without  reserve  as  representing  accurate- 
ly and  fully  the  facts  regarding  profiteering  by  all  American 
industrial  corporations. 

Tremendous  Profits 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the  net  incomes  shown  for 

1917  and  1918  are  after  the  deduction  of  all  interest  charges 
and  all  taxes — income  taxes,  corporation  taxes,  excess  profits 
taxes  and  all  the  other  taxes  shown  in  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies, as  well  as  all  the  extraordinary  charges  for  deprecia- 
tion, amortization  of  war  facilities,  real  and  fictitious  reserves 
and  every  other  similar  device  which  these  corporations  have 
set  up  on  their  books  as  a  means  of  concealing  their  profits  from 
the  tax  collector  and  the  public. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  of  income  shown  for  1917  and 

1918  is  less  by  several  hundred  million  dollars  than  the  actual 
amount  of  profits  available  for  the  stockholders,  either  in  the 
form  of  dividends  or  in  the  form  of  reserves. 

A  compilation  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  same  eighty- 
two  corporations  which  m  the  pre-war  years  had  net  incomes 
of  325  million  dollars  had  net  incomes  in  1916  amounting  to 


more  than  a  billion  dollars,  in  1917  of  975  million  dollars  and 
in  1918  of  736  million.  Tlie  war  profits,  over  and  above  aU 
taxes,  of  these  corporations  in  1917  amounted  to  650  million 
dollars. 

Average  net  income  for  pre-war  years  $325,797,661 

Net  income  for  1916  1,070,342,983 

Net  income  for  1917   975,573,296 

Net  income  for  1918   736,008,796 

I  am  convinced,  as  a  result  of  my  study,  as  I  will  show  in 
detail  a  little  later,  that  the  actual  profits,  even  after  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  in  1917  and  1918  were  just  as  great  as  in  1916, 
the  diiference  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  1917  and 
1918  a  large  number  of  these  corporations  set  up  all  kinds  of 
excessive  reserves  for  depreciation,  amortization  and  other  un- 
specified and  fanciful  items  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  evading 
taxation  and  shoving  the  burden  of  the  war  cost  to  the  bent 
backs  of  private  citizens. 

Increase  of  200  Per  Cent 

But  even  taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  we  find  that  these 
eighty-two  corporations  earned  net,  $3.00  in  1916  and  1917  for 
every  dollar  which  they  earned  in  pre-war  years,  and  over  $2.00 
in  1918  for  every  dollar  earned  in  the  pre-war  period.  In  other 
words,  their  net  incomes  in  1916  and  1917  were  200  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  pre-war  period,  and  in  1918  they  were  100 
per  cent  greater. 

"But,"  the  profiteers  say,  "  this  method  of  comparison  is 
unfair.  Patriotically  responding  to  the  needs  of  our  country 
we  did  an  enormously  greater  business  in  1916,  1917  and  1918 
than  in  the  pre-war  period.  Our  profits  were  greater  because 
of  the  volume  of  business  and  not  because  we  exacted  extra- 
ordinary profits  from  the  public  and  the  Government." 

This  is  a  direct  challenge  which  must  be  met.  Let's  run 
down  the  list  of  companies  which  show  the  gross  volume  of 
their  business  and  see  what  the  facts  are.  Here  is  the  Allis 
Chalmers  Co.,  for  example,  which  was  bankrupt  before  the  war. 
In  1914,  after  reorganization,  Allis-Chalmers  had  a  deficit  of 
$25,068  on  total  sales  amounting  to  $10,323,150.  In  1915, 
after  the  war  orders  started,  the  company  earned  $1,078,352 
on  total  sales  of  $11,666,413,  but  in  1918,  when  its  plants  were 
full  of  American  war  orders,  the  Allis  Chalmers  Co.  earned 
$9,754,749  on  total  sales  of  $35,031,234.  In  making  this  com- 
pilation I  have  not,  as  in  the  tables,  deducted  an  item  for  1918 
of  $5,128,822,  which  is  thrown  in  under  the  blanket  heading 
of  "Fed.  etc.  tax  and  conting." 

In  other  words,  with  sales  only  three  times  as  great  as  in 
1915  the  corporation  earned  in  1918  just  nine  times  as  much. 
In  1915  its  profits  were  a  httle  less  than  10  cents  on  every  dol- 
lar of  sales.  In  1918  they  were  nearly  30  cents  on  every 
dollar. 

A  word,  also,  ought  to  be  said  about  the  fact  that  this  ap- 
parent increase  in  business  does  not  represent  any  propor- 
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NET  INCOMES  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS  FOR  PRE-WAR  PERIOD, 

1916-17-18 


Average  for 

Company  or  Corporation.  Pre-War  Period. 

Ajax  Rubber  Co   $348,196 

Allis-Chaliiiers  Manufacturing  Co   755,126 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co   2,475,609 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co   1,246,650 

American  Can  Co   5,195,003 

American  Car  &  Foimdrj'  Co   3,467,538 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co   1,194,139 

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co   334,198 

American  Ice  Company    874,999 

American  Linseed  Co   151,497 

American  Locomotive  Co   3,872,807 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co   9,060,396 

American  Steel  Founders    517,439 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co   5,751,688 

American  Sumatra  Tobacco  Co   223,809 

American  Tobacco  Co   20,188,936 

American  T.  &  T.  Co   30,905,434 

American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co   197,384 

Armour  &  Co   4,746,632 

Associated  Oil  Co    1,606,367 

Atlas  Powder  Co   322,837 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works   3,653,287 

Barrett  Co.  (American  Coal  Prod.)   1,221,915 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation   3,075,108 

Brown  Shoe  Company   710,463 

Butte  &  Superior  Mining  Co   942,988 

Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co   2,966,934 

Central  Leather  Company   3,472,804 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company   1,596,031 

Continental  Can  Company   788,016 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co   2,016,781 

Cramp,  Wm.  &  Sons,  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co   173,651 

Crucible  Steel  Company   3,629,467 

Cuban-American  Sugar  Co   409,988 

Distillers  Securities  Corporation   614,791 

DuPont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  Powder  Co   5,525,964 

General  Chemical  Company   2,067,548 

General  Motors  Company   4,557,358 

Goodrich  (B.  F.)   3,040,745 

Hercules  Powder  Company   1,017,212 

International  Agricultural  Corporation   '.  966,750 

International  Nickel  Co   4,125,955 

International  Paper  Co   1,105,913 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co   1,282,500 

Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Delaware   3,139,560 

Miami  Copper  Company   1,296,602 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co   728,962 

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Company   3,419,266 

New  York  Airbrake  Company   424,897 

Morris  &  Company  (Packers)   1,588,799 

Phelps-Dodge  Corporation    7,4-42,399 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Company   2,047,896 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company     1,191,855 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  '.  1,412,665 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co   1,276,808 

Ray.  Cons.  Copper  Company   1,634,365 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.."   2,265,694 

Scars,  Roebuck  &  Company   8,111,749 

Shattuck  Arizona  Copper  Co   1,116,504 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron   545,457 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana   14,687,696 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kansas  ' .  1,509,408 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California   9,877,964 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky  '.  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,002,458 

Studebaker  Corporation   ] .' .  2,184,383 

Swift  &  Company  '.   7,879,167 

Texas  Company  (Oil)   3,856,667 

United  Cigar  Stores   1,561,683 

United  Fruit  Company  ' . .  4,978,043 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co  "  . .  625,591 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Company  [ .  858,951 

U.  S.  Rubber  Company  '  _  _  6,661,777 

U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co     ......  3,552,988 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   63,585,777 

Utah  Copper  Company   7,733,435 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co     2,177,807 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  (d)224,638 

Westinghouse  Airbrake  Co  '  '  3,934,661 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co   3,581,966 

Willys-Overland  Company    5,653,899 

Wilson  &  Company  (Packers)   1,344,926 

Grand  total   $326,797,661 


1916. 

$1,268,311 
3,165,020 
5,445,527 
2,445,190 
7,962,981 
2,816,018 
2,028,459 
1,643,266 
704,561 
1,476,817 

10,769,429 

22,162,250 
3,418,057 
8,319,882 
267,653 

12,298,057 

38,013,277 
9,307,968 

20,100,000 
3,198,389 
2,939,789 
2,619,466 
4,247,857 

43,593,968 

1,467,756 
6,365,399 

11,166,004, 

16,489,202 
2,201,170 
2,143,654 
6,083,746 
1,087,704 

13,223,666 
8,236,112 
4,661,686 

82,107,693 
9,695,188 

28,789,660 
9,447,299 

16,668,873 
1,186,231 

11,748^!79 
4,620,727 

12,218,234 
7,163,060 
6,852,660 
1,917,803 

16,002,051 
8,214,962 
3,632,213 

21,974,263 
3,143,927 
4,664,067 
2,761,152 
3,710,805 

11,716,428 

14,789,162 

16,488,622 
3,039,077 
1,990,674 

30,043,614 
1,270,314 

17,605,304 
2,068,598 
8,611,246 

20,465,000 

13,898,862 
2,819,072 

11,943,151 
1,308,641 
4,884,586 

11,223,208 
8,898,464 
271,531,730 

39,738,675 
4,507,549 
(d)  248,094 
9,585,928 
9,666,789 

10,884,383 
4,913,873 

^1,070,342,983 


1917. 

$1,460,293 
4,010,490 
6,546,366 
4,882,980 

11,892,859 

10,310,872 
1,534,042 
1,796,641 
983,311 
1,764,430 
7,210,680 

18,495,625 
5,025,677 
8,212,787 
1,019,607 

13,310,685 

38,471,106 
1,780,764 

21,295,663 
3,841,789 
3,050,482 
8,305,722 
3,461,388 

27,320,737 

1,668,560 
272,911 
6,628,501 

14,404,855 
3,979,469 
3,280,977 

11,348,460 
1,288,927 

12,282,358 
6,256,080 
4,790,433 

49,258,662 
7,671,181 

25,079,226 

10,605,490 
6,822.462 
1,418,544 

13,557,970 
8,180,787 

16,106,976 
4,986,020 
3,204,261 
4,245,565 
9,937,599 
1,893,826 
5,301,071 

22,466,906 

14,076,852 
7,811,444 
2,130,308 
4,307,859 
9,701,170 

15,867,197 

14,119,928 
713,641 
2,087,373 

26,408,931 
1,422,981 

18,649,630 
1,701,156 
3,500,741 

34,660,000 

19,724,526 
2,873,500 

13,037,955 
1,342,140 
7,108,983 

15,340,577 
3,605,315 
224,219,565 

28,695,495 
4,656,387 
1,024,368 
6,388,463 

18,079,889 
6,121,644 
6,504,422 

?975.573,296 


1918. 

$1,215,000 
4,625,867 
8,044,979 
1,887,638 
6,000,827 

11,281,742 
1,661,328 
2,408,199 
1,208,098 
2,138,970 
6,911,134 
7,707,499 
2,386,097 
8,434,376 
2,164,655 

16,613,040 

43,906,322 
911,416 

15,247,838 
4,-541,307 
2,262,294 
5,752,295 
3,614,253 

16,000,000 
(approx.) 
1,338,385 
628,349 
4,086,238 
6,476,434 
2,732,046 
2,199,043 
8,652,401 
2,398,413 

13,812,128 
4,227,202 
2,269,615 

43,098,075 
3,632,669 

15,391,028 

15,587,122 
2,315,603 
1,168,242 

10,129,988 
5,152,278 
8,348,354 
4,762,222 
2,989,682 
2,773,265 
3,469,880 
2,052,553 
4,217,859 

16,946,683 
7,167,374 
4,556,443 
3,950,786 
3,426,099 
4,662,641 
7,781,985 

12,704,064 
243,468 
1,972,071 

23,263,879 
1,413,890 

14,953,074 
1,463,948 
3,884,195 

21,156,277 

20,640,991 
4,010,106 

14,094,047 
1,514,944 
6,759,872 

16,072,042 

4,775,090 
125,318,368 

18,945,781 

8,384,669 
1,020,191 
7,461,900 

15,495,681 

5,636.265 

7,631,635 

$736,008,796 
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tionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  product  which  the  nation  so 
grievously  needed  during  the  war.  The  price  of  metal  pro- 
ducts at  the  end  of  the  war  was  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
Allis  Chalmers  Co.  had  no  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction, but  simply  marked  up  its  prices. 

Moving  on  down  the  alphabet  we  find  our  old  friend,  the 
American  Ice  Company,  which  in  1915  earned  $1,853,415  on 
total  sales  of  $8,650,428  and  in  1918  earned  $3,661,627  on 
total  sales  of  $12,742,433.  In  this  case  I  have  not  deducted  in 
either  1915  or  1918  a  blanket  item  of  "Int.  Taxes,  Impts,  etc." 
Charges  for  improvements  obviously  have  no  place  as  deduc- 
tions in  arriving  at  net  earnings. 

On  every  dollar's  worth  of  ice  which  the  American  Ice  Co. 
sold  in  1915  it  earned  20  cento,  while  in  1918  prices  were  shoved 
up  until  30  cents  was  earned. 

Some  Earnings  Concealed 

Space  will  not  permit  a  complete  analysis  of  the  many  de- 
vices adopted  by  American  corporations  for  the  concealment 
of  their  war  earnings,  but  a  few  examples  will  show  the  method. 
Armour  &  Co.,  in  order  to  conceal  the  excessive  profits  which 
they  made  while  nominally  under  Food  Administration  control, 
included  under  the  head  of  "operating  expenses,"  taxes,  de- 
preciation and  other  similar  unspecified  items.  It  would  be 
just  as  legitimate,  from  an  accounting  standpoint,  to  include 
dividends  and  surplus  under  operating  expenses.  The  only 
purpose  which  Armour  &  Co.  had  in  adopting  this  method  of 
juggling  their  accounts  was  to  conceal  their  actual  profits  from 
the  public. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  report  contains  this  remark- 
able statement:  "Net  income  is  here  shown  *  *  after  de- 
ducting income  charges  (net)  including  inventory  adjustments 
and  United  States,  British  and  Canadian  taxes  $19,289,535 
against  $7,760,148  in  1917."  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  1918  has  this  interesting  item:  "Amortization  of 
war  facihties,  $12,215,000."  such  examples  might  be  multipHed 
indefinitely. 

It  should  be  noted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  finances  of  American  industrial  corporations 
that  the  amounts  of  income  shown  in  the  tables  represent  the 
sums  available  for  dividends  upon  stocks,  the  majority  of  which 
do  not  represent  the  investment  of  a  single  dollar  or  which 
were  bought  by  the  interests  now  in  control  for  nominal  sums. 

Housewives,  for  example,  who  are  paying  exorbitant  prices 
for  meat  may  be  interested  in  the  facts  concerning  Wilson 
&  Co.,  packers  (advertising  slogan,  "The  Wilson  label  protects 
your  table"),  which,  in  1918,  had  available  for  dividends  $7,- 
631,535  after  the  payment  of  interest  and  setting  aside  ample 
reserves  for  excess  profits  taxes,  etc.  The  bankers  (Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust,  Chase  National,  William  Salo- 
mon, Hallgarten,  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  and  Continental  & 
Commercial  Trust  &  Savings)  who,  with  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
control  the  common  stock  of  this  company,  in  1915  bought  a 
controlling  interest  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $12,000,000 
for  $649,000. 

In  other  words,  it  cost  the  bankers  and  Tom  Wilson  a  little 


more  than  5  cents  on  the  dollar  to  secure  control  of  this  com- 
pany less  than  four  years  ago.  The  total  cost  to  them  for 
complete  control  of  this  company  was  less  than  one-eleventh 
of  the  net  earnings  in  1918.  In  the  four  years  since  these 
interests  acquired  control  of  Wilson  &  Co.  it  has  earned,  net, 
more  than  thirty  times  as  much  as  they  paid  to  secure  control. 
This  was  the  deal  of  which  Louis  F.  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brothers,  Edward  F.  and  George  H.  Swift,  wrote:  "Forgot  to 
mention  Kuhn  Loeb  is  in  on  quiet  on  bank  deal  (think  it's  too 
much  to  steal  to  admit  in  open!)". 

This  is  profiteering  with  a  vengeance  and  the  profiteers  may 
well  tremble  lest  the  people  avenge  themselves  for  this  shame- 
less exploitation  during  the  period  of  the  nation's  greatest 
necessity. 


The  Significance  of 

Lenin's  Revolution 

From  "  The  New  Age,"  London 

THE  interview  with  Lenin  recently  published  deserves  to 
be  read  and  re-read  and  then  laid  aside  for  further 
study.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  illuminating 
document  yet  published  on  the  significance  of  Lenin's  revolu- 
tion. That  Lenin  is  at  bottom  a  Russian  nationalist  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  Russian  national  tradition  will  absorb 
Bolshevism,  assimilating  what  is  congenial  and  rejecting  what 
is  foreign  to  itself,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  it 
unmistakably  appears  that  Lenin  regards  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  upon  all  fours  with 
a  military  conquest  of  Russia. 

It  is  an  accident  only  that  the  party  of  conquest  should 
happen  to  be  composed  of  Russians  resident  in  Russia;  for  in 
other  respects  Lenin's  policy  does  not  differ  from  the  policy 
that  any  enlightened  foreign  conqueror,  designing  the  con- 
quest of  Russia,  would  be  driven  to  adopt. 

Assuming  the  possession  of  the  effective  power,  Lenin  says 
that  the  "  first  aim  "  of  the  would-be  conqueror  must  be  "  to 
convince  the  majority  of  the  people  that  its  programme  is 
right."  In  other  words,  military  power  being  established,  the 
aim  of  the  enlightened  despot  is  to  procure  general  consent  to 
it  by  all  the  means  available.  And  that  these  means  include 
"  terrorism  "  as  well  as  "  propaganda  "  Lenin  makes  no  more 
bones  of  admitting  than  a  William  the  Conqueror  or  an  Akbar. 

For  the  second  problem,  following  on  the  capture  of  the  , 
effective  military  power,  was,  he  says,  "  the  suppression  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  classes  " — a  problem,  he 
adds,  the  solution  of  which  necessitated  a  "  rule  of  terror,"  the 
more  "  pitiless  "  as  the  danger  of  resistance  was  great. 

It  is  true  that  Lenin  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  "  danger  " 
of  resistance  diminishes,  "  terrorism  "  can  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  so,  under  similar  circumstances,  any  foreign  conqueror 
might  say.  The  history,  ancient  and  contemporary,  of  every 
imperialising  Power  is  full  of  such  conditional  promises.  But 
the  admission  is  no  more  one  of  principle  in  the  case  of  Lenin 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  conqueror;  it  is  the  pure  ex- 
pediency of  force ;  and  Lenin  reveals  himself  as  a  typical  "  con- 
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queror  "  with  only  a  Marxian  in  place  of  a  Csesarian  vocab- 
ulary to  distinguish  him  from  the  military  conquerors  of  his- 
tory. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  are  military  conquests  that 
are  lasting,  but  these  arise,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  when  the  "  con- 
queror "  is  as  wise  or  fortunate  as  he  is  powerful.  Lenin,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  neither.  He  has  foreseen  few 
of  the  circumstances  that  have  actually  arisen;  and  in  several 
aspects  he  has  been  Wind  beyond  the  average.  Some  "  disap- 
pointments and  difficulties  "  were,  of  course,  "  inevitable" ;  but 
apart  from  the  coolness  of  Lenin's  excuse  that  "  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  how  the  social  philosophy  of  Marx  would  work 
out  in  actual  government,"  his  assumption  of  the  necessity  of  a 
"  permanent  state  of  war  against  the  bourgeoisie  "  is  destruc- 
tive of  his  whole  conception.  In  fact,  he  has  discovered,  as  any- 
body might  have  told  him  he  would,  that  "  the  transformation 
of  a  capitalist  into  a  communist  State  is  impossible  without  the 
assistance  of  the  scientific  and  technical  experts  "  who  to-day 
constitute  a  considerable  section  of  the  bourgeois  class. 

His  discovery,  however,  has  in  all  probability  come  too  late ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  still  incomplete.  For  after  having  been 
compelled  by  force  of  experience  to  allow  that  the  "  bourgeois  " 
are  indispensable,  he  still  continues  to  maintain  that  their  in- 
dispensability  is  only  temporary,  and  that  their  admission  into 
his  communist  State  represents  only  a  "  truce  inevitable  to  a 
period  of  transition." 

It  is  impossible,  however,  that  this  should  really  be  the  truth 
of  things ;  for  it  is  not  in  nature  that  the  "  salaries  "  of  the 
bourgeoisie  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
perts of  industry)  can  ever  be  reduced  without  exception,  as  he 
thinks,  "  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  workman's  wages." 

We  are  not  thinking  now  of  salary  as  a  motive;  we  are  not 
pretending  to  believe  that  men  will  always  decline  to  become 
experts  or  to  exercise  their  superior  sldll  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  differentiated  and  high  salary.  We  put  it  merely 
on  the  ground  of  means  to  function ;  and,  assuming  salary  to 
include  the  means  of  function,  we  assert  the  obvious  when  we 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  expert  functions  discharged  by 
the  bourgeois  demand  as  the  very  condition  of  their  develop- 
ment and  exercise  a  higher  "  salary  "  (in  one  form  or  another) 
than  those  discharged  by  the  "  ordinary  workman." 

Not  to  have  foreseen  that  the  bourgeois  would  be  necessary 
to  his  proposed  transformation  of  a  capitalist  into  a  communist 
State  was  bad  enough.  To  contend  that  their  present  co-oper- 
ation is  only  in  suspense  of  a  permanent  condition  of  war  is 
worse.  But  worst  of  all  is  his  obsession  with,  in  face  of  equity 
and  experience,  the  mechanical  theory  of  equality,  which  main- 
tains that  the  "  salaries  "  of  all  functions  must  be  identical. 
Altogether,  this  complex  of  fallacies  is  incompatible  with  the 
success  of  Lenin  as  a  permanent  conqueror. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  Lenin  is  without  ideas  or 
that,  in  spite  of  his  tremendous  mistakes,  much  of  his  work  will 
not  last.  As  the  first  great  practical  reaction  the  world  has 
ever  seen  against  Capitalism,  his  Revolution  is  the  precursor 
of  others,  some  of  which  may  one  day  find  themselves  inaug- 
urated under  more  favorable  circumstances.  It  appears  that 
Lenin  himself  has  learned  a  good  deal  from  his  experiences ;  and 


it  is  possible  that  revolutionaries  in  the  days  to  come  may  take 
up  his  work  where  he  will  be  compelled  to  drop  it,  profiting  by 
his  failures  to  avoid  his  errors. 

In  particular  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  passage  in  the 
interview  in  which  Lenin  describes  his  experiences  of  the 
potency  of  the  "  money-power."  Money,  we  are  accustomed  to 
say,  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  but  Lenin  has  discovered,  as  we  our- 
selves are  beginning  to  realise,  that  not  only  is  money  the  root 
of  all  moral  evil,  but  that  the  control  of  money  includes  every 
form  of  economic  control  that  exists.  Money-power  is  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid  of  economic  power;  and  without  its  con- 
trol every  other  order  of  control  is  really  only  nominal.  Cred- 
itism,  as  Major  C.  H.  Douglas  says  elsewhere,  is  the  final  form 
of  capitalism. 

"  Experience,"  Lenin  remarked  to  his  interviewer,  "  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  root  out  the  evils  of  capi- 
talism merely  by  confiscation  and  expropriation,  for  however 
ruthlessly  such  measures  may  be  appHed,  astute  speculators 
and  obstinate  survivors  of  the  capitalist  classes  will  always 
manage  to  evade  them  and  continue  to  corrupt  the  life  of  the 
community.  .  .  .  Before  the  revolution  can  be  completed,  the 
great  illusion  of  the  value  and  power  of  money,  on  wliich  the 
capitalist  State  is  based,  must  be  definitely  and  finally  de- 
stroyed." 

These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  only  the  words  of  a 
theorist;  they  are  the  confession  of  the  most  practical  com- 
munist revolutionary  that  perhaps  has  ever  lived.  They  are 
wrung  out  of  experience,  out  of  experience  of  measures  of  con- 
fiscation, expropriation  and  democratic  control  such  as  we  in 
our  own  country  can  only  dream  of.  And  at  the  end  of  a 
series  of  such  experiments  and  experiences.  Lenin  has  to  ad- 
mit that  money-power  and,  with  it,  all  real  power,  has  evaded 
him.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  learn  with  us  from  Lenin's 
discoveries ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  impatient  if  we  devote  an 
increasing  amount  of  attention  to  the  final  problem  of  economic 
power. 


Henry  Ford,  Master-Mechanic 

By  Mary  Craig  Sinclair 

Strive  on,  benevolent  and  kind.    Make  things. 
Make  needed,  useful  things,  to  ease  the  strain 
Upon  man's  spirit,  set  by  Nature's  vain 
And  wanton  law  in  fleshly  harness.  Sings 
Your  quiet  heart  contentedly,  always 
"  Man's  spirit  cannot  function  free  until 
The  cravings  of  his  fleshly  needs  are  still!" 
A  fly  may  spoil  a  noble  poem,  you  say. 

And  you  have  watched  those  Tnen  whose  body-needs 

Are  softly  served,  whose  spirits  are  not  bownd 

By  clumsy,  physical  delays?    The  deeds 

Of  these  are  slavery!    But  you  have  found 

An  olden  tablet,  writ  in  Galilea: 

"  None  can  be  free  till  all  mankind  are  free!" 
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The  Future 

WE  share  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Russell 
in  his  article  about  Congress  in  the  current  is- 
sue, that  the  country  is  not  going  to  perdition. 
The  waves  do  not  cease  to  roll  immediately  upon  the 
passing  of  a  storm — and  the  Great  War  was  "  some  " 
storm!  Nationally,  we  have  our  troubles.  The  future 
sometimes  looks  dark.  The  future  has  undoubtedly 
looked  dark  a  great  many  times  since  man  evolved  to 
the  point  where  he  could  think  about  it.  The  future 
must  have  looked  pretty  dark  at  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War.  Nobody  then  knew  whether  the  North  and  the 
South  were  to  spend  their  days  periodically  fighting 
each  other.  One  could  have  conjured  up  many  things 
to  worry  about  that  have  not  happened. 

We  believe  the  world,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  will  be 
better  governed  than  ever  it  was  before,  and  that  it  will 
surprise  itself  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  repairs 
its  material  losses.  This  is  not  the  world  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Invention  has  enormously  increased  its 
productive  capacity.  Once  industry  gets  under  way 
again,  steam,  electricity,  and  the  wonderful  machinery 
that  man  has  made  will  quickly  make  good  every  loss 
except  the  loss  of  human  lives. 

One  fine  thing  about  the  future  is  that  it  is  seldom 
as  bad  as  it  looks. 

The  Lure  of  a  Name 

^HAKESPEARE  notwithstanding,  names  some- 
times do  count  for  much. 

The  League  that  we  are  asked  to  enter  is  called 
a  League  of  Nations.  If  it  were  called  a  League  to 
compel  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  all  future 
European  wars  the  majority  against  it  in  America 
would  be  tremendous. 

But  it  is  called  the  League  of  Nations.  Months  ago, 
the  people  were  told  that  such  a  league  would  be 
formed  "  to  prevent  war."  Those  three  words  hang  in 
the  popular  mind.  The  people  are  opposed  to  war. 

Perhaps  not  one  American  in  a  hundred  has  read  the 
covenant  of  the  league,  or  would  understand  it  if  he 
had  read  it.  It  is  so  full  of  clauses  and  provisions  and 
qualifications  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  But 
nobody  who  understands  it  longer  contends  that  the 


league,  if  formed,  will  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  peace 
in  Europe. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  our  former  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  predicts  that  Europe  will  be  at  war  again 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He  may  be  wrong  as  to 
the  time-limit.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  when  the 
next  European  war  breaks  out,  we  shall  be  in  it — if 
we  are  in  the  league. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  European  peoples  favor 
the  league.  It  undoubtedly  would  tend  to  postpone  the 
next  European  war  by  making  certain  that  its  conse- 
quences shall  be  more  terrible.  Nobody  will  lightly 
start  a  row  that  he  knows  will  mean  a  world-war. 

A  league  would  therefore  lengthen  Europe's  breath- 
ing spell.  But  what  is  all  that  to  us?  Why  should  we 
not  have  an  eternal  breathing  spell  from  European 
wars? 

If  Europe  cannot  keep  at  peace  why  should  we  per- 
mit her  to  drag  us  down  with  her? 

It  would  be  selfish  to  stay  out,  of  course.  But  need 
we  apologize  for  national  selfishness  in  this  of  all 
matters? 

When  were  we  or  any  other  nation  not  selfish  as  to 
matters  of  infinitely  less  importance?  What  is  a  tariff 
law  but  an  instrument  of  national  selfishness?  And, 
did  not  Mr,  Wilson,  in  his  message  to  the  present  Con- 
gress a  few  weeks  ago,  urge  higher  tariffs  to  protect 
certain  industries? 

Is  it  reprehensible  selfishness  to  wish  to  avoid  utter 
ruin?  The  words  "utter  ruin"  are  not  used  lightly. 
You  have  read  or  heard  of  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip's  re- 
port of  conditions  as  they  now  are  in  Europe.  He  does 
not  speak  particularly  of  devastated  France  and  Bel- 
gium. He  speaks  of  all  Europe.  Industry  is  dead  or 
dying  ever)rwhere.  The  war  has  shaken  the  very  life 
out  of  it.  No  raw  materials,  no  money  or  credit  with 
which  to  conduct  business,  no  markets  and  therefore  no 
work.  The  situation  is  so  alarming  that  he  reasonably 
fears  that  the  consequences  of  the  war  may  be  worse 
than  the  war  itself.  He  says  the  only  hope  of  Europe  is 
in  obtaining  credit  from  America. 

Now  just  picture  the  condition  of  the  world,  after 
the  next  war,  if  America,  as  well  as  Europe,  should  be 
in  the  present  condition  of  Europe.  Our  industries  all 
shot  to  pieces.  Our  markets  destroyed.  Our  credit 
gone.  Our  great  population  idle  and  starving.  Who, 
then,  would  or  could  help  America?  Who  could  help 
Europe?    Who  would  be  left  to  help? 

These  things  are  worth  thinking  about.  It  would  do 
no  good  to  think  about  them  after  the  next  war. 
Europe's  great  mistake  was  that  she  did  not  think  of 
the  aftermath  of  the  recent  war  until  too  late.  She 
underestimated  the  devastating  effect  of  a  world-war 
fought  with  modern  weapons.  Her  mistake  was  ex- 
cusable. She  was  dealing  with  the  unknown.  But  we 
now  know  more  about  what  modern  war  means,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  it  may  mean  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  airplanes  to  drop  bombs  containing  the 
terribly  destructive  gas  that  we  were  making  for  the 
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Germans  when  the  war  ended.  Shall  we  be  excusable 
if  we  go  into  a  league  that  nobody  contends  can  guar- 
antee peace  in  Europe — a  league  the  only  certain  thing 
about  which  is  that  it  would  compel  us  to  go  into  the 
next  European  war? 

The  London  Daily  News,  speaking  of  the  peace 
treaties  the  other  day — particularly  of  the  treaty  with 
Austria — said:  "  They  insure  inevitable  chaos  in  Eu- 
rope, from  which  the  United  States  will  do  well  to 
keep  aloof,  much  as  we  hope  the  Americans  will  not 
desert  Europe  or  the  league." 

Poor  Europe!  But  America  first!  From  an  Amer- 
ican point  of  view,  the  best  feature  of  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations  covenant  is  that  which  provides 
means  by  which  a  nation  in  the  League  may  get  out  of 
it.  And,  if  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  into 
it,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  out  of  it. 

These  times  are  too  serious — as  the  times  ahead  of  us 
also  promise  to  be  too  serious — to  justify  us  in  for- 
getting ourselves  to  serve  the  world.  Let  us  serve  the 
world,  as  best  we  can,  now  and  always,  provided  only 
that  such  service  shall  not  entail  our  own  destruction. 

We  ourselves  have  some  rights.  Let  us  highly  re- 
solve that  if  civilization  in  Europe  be  destined  to  go 
down  in  the  next  war,  we  shall  maintain  our  own  civil- 
ization in  this  western  hemisphere. 


Business 

WE  see  no  prospect  of  lasting  peace  between 
peoples  so  long  as  governments  and  those  whom 
they  represent  regard  business  as  an  end  instead  of  as 
a  means  to  an  end. 

To  great  business  men,  business  is  an  end.  To  all 
others,  business  is  but  the  means  to  the  end,  which  is 
happiness. 

Great  business  men  measure  a  country's  prosperity 
by  the  amount  of  goods  that  it  produces  and  the  amount 
of  profits  gained.  It  takes  no  note  as  to  whether  the 
workers  employed  are  comfortable  or  not. 

You  may  recall  something  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  said 
on  this  point  after  his  return  from  Europe.  England, 
he  said,  before  the  war,  had  held  the  premier  position 
in  the  industrial  world.  But  how  did  she  hold  it,  he 
inquired,  with  her  sparse  supplies  of  raw  materials? 
This  was  Mr.  Vanderlip's  answer: 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  she  held  it.  She  held  it  by  underpaying  labor. 
That  was  her  differential.  That  is  how  she  competed.  She  under- 
paid labor,  until  today  labor  has  not  a  house  over  its  head  in  England, 
and  the  government  is  undertaking  to  build  a  million  houses  for 
workingmen — a  million  houses! 

"English  industry  made  a  red  ink  overdraft  on  the  future  by  un- 
derpaying labor  so  that  it  did  not  receive  enough  to  live  efficiently, 
and  you  know  that  in  the  mill  towns  of  England  there  grew  up  a 
secondary  race  of  small,  underfed,  uneducated,  undeveloped  people. 

"  Well,  England  has  got  to  pay  the  overdraft  now.  She  found  that 
a  third  of  her  men  of  military  age  were  unfit  for  military  service. 
One  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  most  famous  utterances  was  'You  can 
not  make  an  A-i  nation  out  of  a  C-3  population.'  They  all  see  it, 
and  that  differential  that  England  has  had  in  international  trade  is 
gone." 


So  it  is  everywhere.  Business,  to  business  men  as  a 
class,  is  an  end,  rather  than  the  means  to  an  end.  The 
thing  is  to  get  rich — to  pile  riches  upon  riches. 

That  is  neither  sensible  nor  safe.  Business  rivalries 
are  the  great  war-breeders. 

The  world  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  new  idea.  Business 
should  be  put  where  it  belongs  and  made  a  means  to  an 
end.  We  should  produce  only  that  we  may  consume. 
To  produce  for  any  other  purpose  is  but  to  trade  upon 
the  necessities  of  those  who,  having  but  brief  lives  to 
live,  would  like  a  little  opportunity  for  happiness  be- 
fore the  time  comes  to  go. 


Crossing  the  Atlantic 

ENOUGH  bad  news  has  come  from  the  war — here 
is  some  good  news: 
Our  War  College  was  "  away  off  "  when  it  declared, 
in  1915,  that  Germany  could  land  in  this  country,  in 
sixteen  days,  387,000  men,  with  guns  and  all  other 
equipment,  and  440,000  more  men  in  the  following 
thirty-one  days.  General  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of 
Staff,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  War  Col- 
lege was  wrong.  Experience  has  proved  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  have  been  done. 

We  landed  more  than  2,000,000  men  in  France  in 
a  few  months,  but  we  landed  them  on  a  friendly  shore 
and  had  the  help  of  British  shipping  to  carry  more 
than  half  of  them. 

How  many  we  might  have  landed  on  a  hostile  shore 
with  no  shipping  but  our  own  is  another  question.  Per- 
haps not  very  many.   Perhaps  none. 

Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  Atlan- 
tic seems  still  to  be  somewhat  of  a  barrier.  It  is  easy 
to  cross  only  when  no  one  objects. 


Poverty  Aiding  Wisdom 

A LITTLE  common  sense  is  coming  back  to  the 
world.  Secretary  Daniels  has  withdrawn  his 
approval  of  the  great  three-year  naval  building  pro- 
gram upon  which  we  were  to  embark  because  he  and 
other  gentlemen  believed  we  should  have  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world."  It  seems  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, though  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  a  single 
nation,  promises  so  much  peace  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  our  navy  any  larger.  That  is  the  reason  he 
gave,  at  any  rate.  Even  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
are  said  to  favor  the  abandonment  of  the  plan. 

The  truth  is  that  the  government  is  facing  a  financial 
problem  that  makes  the  carrying  out  of  the  program 
practically  impossible.  It  is  not  the  League  of  Nations 
that  has  held  up  naval  building,  but  the  necessities  of 
finance. 

One  may  reasonably  draw  this  conclusion  from  Sen- 
ator Smoot's  recent  analysis  of  the  situation.  The  gov- 
ernment, during  the  next  fiscal  year,  he  said,  must  ex- 
pend twelve  billions,  for  war-bills  and  running  ex- 
penses.   From  taxation,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise 
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more  than  four  or  five  billions.  The  government  will 
have  to  borrow  the  rest  from  the  banks  on  certificates 
of  indebtedness.  The  banks  will  use  the  certificates  as 
the  basis  for  more  currency,  and  up  will  go  the  prices 
of  commodities  a  little  more.  Plainly,  this  is  no  time 
to  start  a  naval-building  race  with  England. 

Thus  do  we  see  necessity  re-enforcing  wisdom.  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  would  like  to 
build  ships  and  arm  men  indefinitely  are  likely  to  be 
restrained.  The  world  is  not  only  struggling  under  a 
colossal  burden  of  debt,  but  people  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  such  armaments  are  unnecessary.  The 
New  Statesman,  of  London,  puts  the  matter  this  way: 

"The  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  disarmament  of  Europe — 
namely  the  disarmament  of  Germany — has  been  carried  out.  The 
Germans  may  wish  to  demand  from  us  guarantees  that  we  too  shall 
disarm  in  like  measure,  but  the  demand  will  be  superfluous.  With  the 
German  Fleet  utterly  destroyed  and  the  German  army  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  voluntary^  force,  no  Government  in  this 
country  will  dare  to  attempt  to  defend  large  military  or  naval  esti- 
mates. The  reduction  of  German  armaments  will  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  great  reductions  all  through  Europe.  Victory  made  this 
possible ;  the  terms  of  peace  have  made  it  certain." 

America  should  get  back  on  a  peace  basis,  pay  its 
debts  and  devote  itself  to  the  business  of  making  this 
a  nation  of  comfortable,  prosperous  people.  France 
is  not  going  to  attack  us,  nor  England,  nor  Italy — nor 
Peru.  If  Japan  should  treacherously  try  to  stab  us  in 
the  back,  we  can  "  sic  "  the  Honorable  Julius  Kahn  on 
to  her. 


Enough  is  Enough 

FOREIGNERS  are  now  quitting  the  country  at  the 
rate  of  ten  thousand  a  day,  and  practically  none 
are  coming  in. 

We  hope  this  will  be  good  for  the  foreigners,  as  we 
are  sure  it  will  be  good  for  us. 

We  are  certain  to  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  this 
country  before  long.  We  should  have  in  the  country 
only  enough  to  do  the  work.  One  man  seeking  work 
at  a  factory  door  threatens  the  job  of  every  man  in  the 
factory  whose  place  he  is  capable  of  filling.  A  small 
number  of  men  can  thus  reduce  the  wages  of  a  large 
number. 

With  no  idle  men  in  the  country,  wages  will  be 
higher  and  the  average  of  happiness  greater.  Profits 
will  be  less,  but  what  of  that? 


Public  Sentiment 

WE  often  hear  inquiries  as  to  what  the  public  senti- 
ment of  America  is  with  regard  to  this  or  that. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is,  at  present,  much  public  sen- 
timent in  America.  There  is  only  great  confusion  and 
much  doubt. 

There  can  be  no  public  sentiment  without  thought, 
and  there  has  been  little  thought  in  America  since  the 
war  began.  All  our  thinking  has  been  done  in  Wash- 
ington or  in  Paris  for  more  than  two  years.  Why  think 


when  we  have  no  power  to  influence  imminent,  ponder- 
ous decisions  and,  furthermore,  are  always  told  what  to 
think? 

Of  course,  we  shall  go  back  to  our  old  way  of  doing 
things.  The  American  people  used  to  believe  there 
was  no  problem  connected  with  government  that  was 
too  great  for  them  to  consider  and  to  decide.  Nor  is 
there.  The  most  refreshing  breeze  that  ever  swept 
through  America  was  the  breeze  of  public  opinion, 
freely  expressed.  A  nation  that  long  doubts  its  capac- 
ity to  grapple  with  every  question  thereby  convicts 
itself  of  incapacity  for  self-government. 

America  must  regain  the  use  of  its  mind,  its  tongue 
and  its  pen.  Public  opinion  must  be  restored —  and  ex- 
pressed. 


After  Forty  Years 

A  LL  the  women  of  the  United  States,  after  forty 
^  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  small  minority 
have  won  their  fight  in  Congress  for  the  right  to  vote. 
If,  within  the  next  forty  years,  they  learn  how  to  vote 
with  intelligence,  they  will  have  beaten,  by  more  than 
a  century,  the  best  record  heretofore  made  by  man. 

Several  things  we  may  learn  from  the  victory  of 
the  women,  if  we  have  not  learned  them  already.  We 
see  again  that  despised,  ridiculed  minorities  always 
originate  improvements  in  government.  It  is  always 
one  or  a  few  who  see  a  good  thing  first.  Anybody 
who  has  the  price  may  now  ride  in  an  airplane,  but 
the  Wright  Brothers  were  necessary  to  show  the  way. 

We  may  also  learn  how  easily  and  almost  suddenly 
a  great  reform  comes  when  it  has  been  sufficiently  agi- 
tated. Little  fuss  was  made  the  other  day  when  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  of  Congress  voted  for  suffrage. 
It  seemed  as  if  everybody  were  for  it,  and  the  victory 
was  taken  for  granted.  Yet,  three  years  ago,  the  pres- 
ent writer  wrote  the  only  plank  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  "  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  "  that  appeared 
in  a  national  platform  during  the  campaign  of  1916. 
All  the  other  parties  were  in  favor  of  suffrage  by  state 
action ;  that  is,  by  such  action  as  would  take  the  longest 
possible  time  to  bring  it  about. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  women  themselves  will  never 
know  how  much  of  the  credit  for  their  speedy  victory 
is  due  to  the  ability  of  one  woman  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  President  Wilson.  The  story  may  not 
be  true,  but  it  comes  to  us  so  straight  that  we  tell  it 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth.    The  story  is  this: 

After  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  militant  suf- 
fragists had  saddened  their  friends  and  gladdened 
their  enemies  by  performing  near  the  White  House, 
one  of  Miss  Alice  Paul's  friends  said  to  her:  "Alice, 
why  do  you  do  such  things?"  Miss  Paul,  who  is  a 
very  diffident  little  Quaker,  replied,  in  effect,  that 
while  such  methods  were  not  those  she  would  prefer 
to  use,  she  thought  she  knew  the  psychology  of  the 
President  well  enough  to  know  they  would  win.  The 
President,  she  said,  could  stand  anything  but  embar- 
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rassment.  Picketing  the  White  House  embarrassed 
him.  She  felt  that  in  a  little  while,  he  would  say  to 
himself:  "This  annoys  me.  I  have  more  important 
things  to  think  about.  I  must  get  rid  of  these  women; 
so  let  them  have  their  constitutional  amendment." 

At  any  rate,  the  President,  who  had  been  insistent 
upon  suffrage  by  state  action,  changed  his  mind  and 
came  to  favor  the  national  amendment. 

We  may  also  learn  from  the  victory  of  the  women 
how  friends  are  gained  as  the  prospects  of  victory 
increase.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  during  his  last  years, 
helped  suffrage  a  good  deal.  The  colonel  was  a  good 
politician.  When  he  was  President,  a  woman  once 
wrote  to  him  to  enlist  his  support.  He  replied  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  "  lukewarm  toward  suffrage,  and 
I  am  the  same." 

The  shortening  shadow  of  success  is  a  great  per- 
suader. 


An  Old  Delusion 

THEY  used  to  say  that  the  government  of  Russia, 
under  the  Czars,  was  a  "  tyranny  tempered  with 
assassination."  One  of  the  oldest  delusions  of  man- 
kind is  that  human  beings  can  be  frightened  into 
changing  their  conduct  by  violence. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  and  his  entourage  did  not  quit 
because  they  were  frightened,  though  many  of  the 
Czar's  ancestors  and  more  of  his  associates  had  been 
assassinated.  They  quit  because  changed  public 
opinion  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  stay. 

The  anarchists  who  recently  exploded  bombs  in 
eight  American  cities  labored  under  the  old  delusion 
that  fright  could  change  men's  actions.  The  Germans 
believed  they  could  win  the  war  by  frightening  other 
people.  The  Germans  failed,  as  the  anarchists  will 
fail. 

The  only  thing  that  really  counts  in  this  world  is 
thought.  Change  a  nation's  mind  and  anything  may 
follow,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  change. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  individual. 

The  great  majority  of  human  beings  will  always  re- 
sent— and  rightfully  so — any  and  every  attempt  to 
change  conditions  by  assassination. 

We  have  frequent  elections  in  America.  Where  the 
ballot  exists  the  bomb  cannot  be  tolerated. 


A  Mystery  to  Everybody 

FINANCE,  as  it  is  presented  to  the  populace,  is  so 
confusing  that  financiers  are  the  only  ones  who  do 
not  understand  it  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  it. 

The  Jinanciers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  said  that 
peace  must  come  in  a  few  weeks,  as  no  nation  involved 
could  long  stand  the  financial  strain. 

The  financiers  have  always  said  that  it  would  be  a 
crime  against  the  people  to  issue  fiat  "  money,  yet 
the  world  has  issued  thirty  billions  of  it  since  the  war 
began,  and  victory  could  not  have  been  won  without 


it.  America  has  issued  several  billions  and  may  issue 
more. 

The  financiers  have  always  pointed  out  to  us  the 
Bank  of  England  as  the  great  example  of  a  national 
financial  institution  made  solid  by  gold.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  tottering,  but 
it  is  not  paying  out  any  more  gold.  It  is  paying  out 
nothing  much  but  "  fiat "  money.  Said  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  who  has  just  resigned  as  President  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  the  other  day: 

"  England  is  off  the  gold  basis  for  a  good  while  to 
come.   A  bank  balance  in  England  is  payable  in  bank^ 
notes  or  currency  notes,  and,  as  a  practical  matter, 
these  are  not  freely  redeemable." 

Finance  has  purposely  been  made  so  difficult  that 
ordinary  people  cannot  understand  it.  It  has  ap- 
parently become  so  difficult  that  nobody  under- 
stands it. 


The  Average  American 

/^NE  of  the  best  things  that  President  Wilson  does 
"  abroad,  when  speaking  to  friends,  is  to  picture 
the  average  American  citizen  as  a  cross  between  Don 
Quixote  and  Happy  Hooligan — the  "  I'll  help  youse  " 
hero  of  the  comics. 

Speaking  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Polit- 
ical Science  in  Paris,  the  President  said: 

"  Whenever  we  see  the  cause  of  liberty  imperiled,  we  are  ready- 
to  cast  our  lot  in  common  with  the  lot  of  those  whose  liberty  is 
threatened.   That  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

If  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  why  did  we  not  help  the  Boers  in  their  last 
fight  against  the  British?  We  sympathized  enough 
with  the  Boers.  Why  did  we  not  join  Japan  against 
Russia?    We  sympathized  with  the  Japanese. 

If  we  had  cast  our  lot  with  every  people  whose 
liberty  has  been  threatened  since  we  became  a  nation, 
we  should  have  been  at  war  all  of  the  time  and,  prob- 
ably, become  so  weakened  that,  ere  this,  we  should 
have  lost  our  own  liberty. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  always  to  sympathize  with  the  weak  as 
against  the  strong,  with  those  who  are  attacked,  as 
against  those  who  attack,  and  with  those  who  are  fight- 
ing for  liberty  as  against  those  who  are  fighting  against 
it — but  to  do  no  fighting  ourselves  unless  our  own  in- 
terests are  directly  attacked. 

At  any  rate,  our  history  would  seem  to  justify  such 
an  opinion. 


Civilizing  the  Esquimaux 

WE  call  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  very  inter- 
esting article  in  this  issue  concerning  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Arctic  regions  may  be  converted  into  a 
great  area  for  the  production  of  meat,  milk  and  wool. 

This  may  not  be  done  today  or  tomorrow,  but  it  will 
be  done.    Gradually  man  is  bringing  under  his  do- 
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minion  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  that  can  be 
made  to  produce  the  things  he  must  have  to  live. 

If  the  Arctic  regions  can  produce  food  and  cloth- 
ing they  will  be  made  to  produce  it.  As  the  v^orld's 
population  increases,  the  pressure  upon  lands  most 
easily  used  becomes  so  great  that  other  lands  must  be 
sought. 

When  v^e  learn,  as  sometimes  we  doubtless  shall,  to 
control  climate  and  rainfall,  even  those  parts  of  the 
desert  that  cannot  now  be  irrigated,  will  become 
sources  of  wealth. 

How  easy  to  picture  the  coming  of  civilization  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  now  so  barren.  Little  by  little,  the 
Esquimaux,  now  so  free  and  so  poverty-stricken,  will 
cease  their  individual  hunts  for  Polar  bears  and 
become  the  employees  of  great  grazing  corporations. 
The  Esquimaux  will  have  more  money,  more  bills  to 
pay,  more  of  the  things  that  we,  here  in  America, 
believe  are  worth  having — and  less  liberty. 

When  a  human  being  becomes  civilized  and  be- 
comes harnessed  to  a  job,  he  puts  his  liberty  in  pawn. 
Never  again  can  he  be  free,  even  if  he  become  a  mil- 
lionaire. Always  a  law  is  bobbing  up  to  tell  him  of 
something  he  may  not  do.  Just  at  the  moment,  here 
in  America,  it  is  the  prohibition  law. 

The  gay,  free  life  of  the  Esquimaux  doubtless  has 
its  disadvantages.  It  is  these  disadvantages  that  are 
sometimes  so  alluring  when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization. 


The  Swaying  Column 

^  FEW  years  ago,  a  man  in  Barnum's  circus  piled 
chairs  upon  each  other  until  the  column  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  of  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Then  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  column — which 
was  perhaps  sixty  feet  high — and  began  gently  to  sway 
it  from  side  to  side.  Every  time  he  went  a  little 
farther,  while  the  tensity  of  the  situation  was  increased 
by  a  snare-drummer  who  redoubled  his  strokes  as  the 
danger-point  was  neared.  After  a  while,  the  column 
fell,  and  the  man  with  it,  but  just  before  he  reached 
the  floor  he  moved  quickly,  landed  lightly  on  his  feet 
— and  bowed  to  the  audience. 

Can  Mr.  Wilson  light  on  his  feet?  The  tall  column 
of  world-popularity  up  which  he  ran  so  rapidly  a  year 
ago  is  visibly  swaying.  The  people  of  Italy,  if  he 
were  to  visit  them  now,  would  no  longer  welcome  him 
as  "  our  President,  too,"  and  the  "  President  of  all  the 
world,"  though  they  did  so,  six  months  ago.  Returned 
travelers  say  the  French  people  no  longer  care  for 
him;  nor  the  Belgian  people;  nor  the  English  people. 

Exactly  what  the  American  people  think  of  him, 
nobody  seems  quite  to  know.  He  certainly  has  power- 
ful enemies  whose  cautious  criticism  of  him  indicates 
only  too  plainly  how  they  would  flay  him  if  they  were 
quite  sure  the  people  would  take  such  flaying  kindly. 
The  November  elections  last  year  were  not  quite  con- 
clusive as  to  the  President's  popularity  in  America.  His 
personal  appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress  was  de- 


nied, it  is  true,  but  it  was  denied  by  rather  a  narrow 
margin,  and  so  many  things  have  happened  since  then 
that  nobody  can  feel  certain  he  knows  just  how  the 
American  people  feel  toward  the  President. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Wilson's 
popularity  in  Europe  has  declined.  The  common  peo- 
ple turned  to  him,  almost  over  night,  because  they 
understood  he  had  come  among  them  to  bring  about 
an  international  agreement  that  would  end  war  forever. 
When  it  dawned  upon  them,  a  few  months  later,  that 
no  such  agreement  could  be  made,  they  appear  to  have 
turned  from  him  as  suddenly  as  they  had  turned 
to  him. 

It  is  a  question  whether  Mr.  Wilson  was  ever  very 
popular  in  the  United  States,  though  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  war  President  rallied  almost  everybody  around 
him  during  the  war.  His  election  in  1912  was  due 
not  to  his  popularity,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  quarreled  that  year.  He  was 
re-elected  only  by  the  narrowest  of  margins,  and  at  the 
first  subsequent  Congressional  election  when,  with  the 
war  just  ending,  his  popularity  should  have  been  at 
Its  height,  his  party  lost  control  of  Congress. 

Whatever  Mr.  Wilson's  popularity  may  have  been 
in  America,  it  seems  fairly  plain  that  it  has  sufifered 
a  marked  decline.  Speaker  Gillett,  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  New  York  World,  says  that,  "  North, 
East,  South  and  West,"  he  has  been  "  impressed  with 
the  widespread  antagonism  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  administration." 

Speaker  Gillett  says  the  President  is  an  egoist.  The 
dictionaries  define  an  egoist  as  one  who  practices 
systematic  and  scientific  selfishness."  It  is  easily  pos- 
sible, however,  to  be  more  specific  than  that. 

Many  of  the  rich  dislike  the  President  because  he 
has  been  the  means  of  taxing  them  heavily  to  pay  for 
the  war,  as  they  also  dislike  him  because  they  regard 
him  as  a  dangerous  agitator. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  poor  are  losing 
faith  in  the  President  because  it  seems  to  them  that 
he  is  a  useless  agitator — that  his  efforts  in  their  behalf 
are  confined  to  the  utterance  of  phrases  that  are  not 
borne  out  in  action. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  have  need  of  all  his  political  agil- 
ity if  he  shall  alight  on  his  feet.  We  believe  that, 
politically,  he  has  gone  about  as  far  as  he  can  go  with- 
out showing  new  goods.  But  he  could  send  his  reputa- 
tion to  new  heights  if,  upon  his  return  to  this  country, 
he  would  lead  a  successful  movement  to  remove  the 
causes  of  discontent. 


Hardly  a  Fair  Test 

go  far  as  we  are  aware,  everybody  connected  with 
the  governmental  operation  of  the  railways  is  op- 
posed to  such  operation  as  a  settled  policy. 

When  we  are  told  that  governmental  operation  has 
failed,  we  are  compelled  to  wonder  how  well  the  Chris- 
tian Church  would  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been  man- 
aged by  infidels. 
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Possibly  the  Anti-Saloon  League  would  not  be  so 
efficient  if  it  were  under  the  direction  of  brewers  and 
distillers. 

The  fact  that  a  thing  is  not  done  well  by  those  who 
believe  it  should  not,  except  in  an  emergency,  be  done 
at  all,  will  hardly  be  conclusive  to  those  who  would 
like  to  see  governmental  ownership  and  operation 
given  a  fair  chance. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  managed  the  railways 
since  they  were  taken  over  by  the  government  have 
managed  them  well  enough  to  do  the  things  the  gov- 
ernment wanted  done,  that  the  private  managers  either 
could  not  or  would  not  do.  And,  apparently,  that  is 
about  all  they  have  done. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  do 
more.  Men  do  not  put  their  best  into  those  things  to 
which  they  are  opposed. 

Our  schools,  fire  and  police  departments  are,  on  the 
whole,  ably  managed,  because  the  men  at  the  head  of 
them  believe  in  publicmanagement  of  these  functions. 

'*No  Enduring  Peace" 

From  "  The  'Nation"  London. 

THE  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  presented  to  Germany  for 
signature  provide  no  basis  for  an  enduring  peace.  They 
represent  the  result  of  the  bitter  trafEcking  of  a  number  of 
nationalities,  qualified  by  some  rather  inconvenient  lip-service  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  "  great  ideals."  On  the  whole,  they  are  a  triumph 
for  French  diplomacy.  For,  though  not  giving  France  everything, 
they  give  the  substance  of  her  Saar  demands  and  her  buffer  Poland, 
with  considerable  annexations  of  German  population.  Most  annexed 
regions  are  formally  conveyed  to  the  League  or  to  the  Allied 
Powers,  so  as  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of  annexation  and  the 
violation  of  nationality. 

The  reparation  follows  the  expected  line.  No  final  sum  is  fixed, 
but  huge  figures  are  dangled  before  expectant  nations  groaning 
under  years  of  intolerable  taxation.  Mr.  George  is  to  fulfil,  in  a 
sort  of  way,  his  election  pledges,  "  ton  for  ton,"  "  punish  the 
Kaiser,"  and  so  on.  But  the  serious  result  is  that  no  stable  Govern- 
ment and  no  peaceful  industry  in  Germany  are  possible  under  such 
a  peace.  And  yet  refusal  of  signature  means  the  continued  starva- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  plunging  of  order  into  anarchy.  This 
is  not  the  peace  of  justice  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  strove  to  pledge 
the  Allies.    It  cannot  stand. 

The  League  in  Being 

From  "  The  New  Statesman,"  London. 

WE  live  in  a  bare  and  frigid  age.  On  Monday  at  the 
Plenary  Session  of  the  great  Conference  of  Paris,  in  the 
Great  Banqueting  Hall  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  League 
of  Nations  that  is  to  end  war  and  bring  a  new  era  upon  earth  was 
born.  It  was  born  in  an  austere,  a  businesslike,  a  frigid  and  bare 
manner.  Of  all  the  States  represented,  only  little  Panama  and 
Honduras  from  across  the  Atlantic  felt  that  the  birth  of  perpetual 
peace  should  be  welcomed  with  something  more  than  formal  phrases. 
They  rose  in  their  places  and  expressed  their  approval  at  great 
length.  At  this,  we  read,  "  a  distinct  restlessness  was  noticeable  in 
the  highest  quarters  " :  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  hurriedly 
left  the  room;  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  got 
up  and  walked  over  to  a  friend;  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
imitated  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  When 
Panama  and  Honduras  had  finished  their  orations,  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Hughes  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  Conference  at  once  went 
on  "  to  the  next  business  on  the  agenda." 


The  manners  at  international  conferences,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
peculiar.  The  incident  could  only  have  taken  place  in  the  20th 
century:  it  reflects  the  temper  of  our  age,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, our  attitude  towards  the  League.  The  world  is  disillu- 
sioned, and  the  high  and  generous  hopes  which  once  surrounded 
the  League  idea  have  largely  vanished.  It  no  longer  likes  to  talk 
of  perpetual  peace,  and,  when  it  looks  round  upon  Fiume  and 
Dantzig  and  Teschen  and  Lemberg  and  the  embattled  frontiers  of 
Russia  and  far  distant  Shantung,  it  prefers  no  longer  to  talk  of 
either  a  war  or  a  League  that  will  end  war.  The  Covenant  must 
be  discussed  and  examined  in  the  same  disillusioned  and  business- 
like manner  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the  Conference.  Now  that 
the  full  text  is  before  us,  we  may  note  that,  in  merely  formal 
drafting,  it  is  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  original  document. 
Most  of  the  articles  have  been  rearranged  and  reworded;  the  con- 
fusion, ambiguities,  and  haziness  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  now 
a  logical  and  intelligible  convention.  So  much  for  its  formal  wording 
and  arrangement,  which,  as  the  historian  well  knows,  are  by  no 
means  negligible;  for,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  a  new  era  in  inter- 
national relations,  the  very  first  innovation  must  be  that  States, 
signing  agreements,  must  define  in  plain  and  unambiguous  language 
the  obligations  which  they  undertake  and  the  rights  which  they 
acquire.  The  world  wants  no  more  "  solemn  guarantees  "  in  words 
which  left  both  guarantor  and  guaranteed  doubtful  as  to  what  was 
in  fact  guaranteed. 

In  substance  the  Covenant  now  adopted  differs  in  only  one 
important  point  from  the  original  draft,  and  the  amendment,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  admit  Germany  and  Russia  both  into  the  League 
and  into  the  Council,  is  a  great  improvement.  Viewing  the  Covenant 
in  its  final  form  as  a  whole,  one  sees  instantly  why  it  is  surrounded 
with  a  faint  halo  of  disillusionment  and  has  been  welcomed  with 
mild  enthusiasm  and  some  suspicion.  It  contains  the  anatomy  of 
a  real  League  of  Nations:  it  is  like  an  X-Ray  photograph  of  a 
League;  you  can  trace  with  some  difficulty  all  the  bones,  there  is 
even  the  dim  adumbration  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  sinews,  veins, 
and  arteries  of  a  league  of  peace;  the  trained  eye  may  even  detect 
the  faint  outline  of  all  the  vital  organs  of  a  pacific  international 
society.  But  this  is  all  in  outline,  faint  and  dim  when  measured  by 
the  standard  of  hope  and  desire,  and  at  the  crucial  points  the 
draftsmen  of  the  League  have  used  hesitating  pencils.  The  lines  of 
an  international  authority  have  not  been  firmly  or  boldly  drawn; 
the  Assembly  is  an  unsatisfactory  compromise  between  an  Executive 
and  a  Legislature ;  there  is  only  a  shadow  of  an  International  Court 
of  Justice;  the  problem  of  disarmament  is  shirked;  the  crucial 
sanction  of  the  League  is  shadowy.  Moreover,  the  old  and  the  new 
scars  and  wounds  of  international  society  are  too  obviously  repro- 
duced in  the  anatomy  of  the  League,  and  the  world  has  still  to 
learn  whether  the  Covenant  conceals  only  one  of  the  old,  unstable 
alliances,  or  whether  it  is  capable  of  healing  the  scars  and  wounds 
and  of  creating  a  real  and  universal  League. 

The  truth  is  of  course  that  wise  men  are  always  more  inclined 
to  weep  than  to  rejoice  when  a  child  is  born  into  the  world.  The 
birth  of  a  child  or  of  a  League  is  the  birth  not  of  an  actuality  but 
of  a  potentiality.  No  sane  man  will  prophesy  whether  the  new 
bom  infant  is  going  to  become  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Southey,  a 
V.C.  or  a  CO. ;  all  he  will  do  is  to  thank  God  that  it  has  the  right 
number  of  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  to  himself  his  doubts  as  to 
the  shape  of  its  nose.  The  same  applies  to  the  League;  it  has  not 
sprung,  like  Athene,  from  the  side  of  Zeus;  it  is  a  weakly  infant, 
born  painfully  of  very  human  parents  in  Paris,  and  some  of  those 
who  have  been  present  at  its  birth  have  perhaps  not  looked  forward 
to  its  appearance  with  any  great  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless  anyone 
examining  its  general  description  in  its  birth  certificate,  the  Cove- 
nant, will  find  some  cause  for  astonishment  and  congratulation. 
Four  years,  three  years,  even  two  years  ago,  the  most  optimistic 
would  hardly  have  hoped  to  see  even  the  principles  of  international 
relationship,  which  are  enshrined  in  the  Covenant,  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  the  world's  statesmen.  You  have  only  to  compare  its 
principles  and  its  provisions  with  the  protocols  and  conventions  of 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  to  see  that  the  world  has  taken 
many  steps  forward  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
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Whimsicalities 


Those  Ignorant  Foreigners 

T  UDGE  GOSH  beamed  upon  the  crowd  of 
foreigners  in  his  stuffy  court  room. 

"  You  want  to  become  American  citizens?" 
he  said.  "  Good.  You  will  pass  the  exam- 
ination for  naturalization  papers,  I  am  sure. 
Giuseppe  Palavicini,  what  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  still  in  force  ?  " 

"  No  tella.  Judge.    Not  know." 

"  You  don't  know,  eh !  Well,  neither  do 
I.  You,  Aristarchos  Papadopoulidis,  were 
the  efforts  of  the  founders  of  this  republic 
to  achieve  our  independence  of  Great  Britain 
successful.''  " 

"  Don't  know." 

"  Nor  does  anybody  else.  I'll  admit  you 
both  to  citizenship  for  you're  just  as  ignorant 
as  if  you  were  native  Americans." 


will  be  peace — more  or  less  disguised.  For 
the  time  being  there  is  war  more  or  less  dis- 
guised. 


Hypothesis 

Our  own  theory  is  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  haunted.  Students  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena need  not  be  told  that  the  ghosts  are 
active  just  now.  All  sorts  of  hypotheses  are 
framed  to  account  for  the  fact.  Without  en- 
tering too  curiously  into  that  aspect  of  the 
topic,  may  it  not  be  that  the  gliost  of  im- 
perial Germany  haunts  the  French,  that  the 
ghost  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  haunts  the 
Japanese  and  that  the  ghost  of  British  sea 
power  haunts  Mr.  Wilson.^  The  strange 
noises  issuing  from  the  conference  may  be 
due  to  the  rappings  of  some  perturbed  Ger- 
man spirit — let  us  say  the  Poltergeist. 

This  would  explain  the  mysterious  intima- 
tions that  nobody  can  understand,  the  sepul- 
chral voices,  the  need  of  a  key  to  occult  sig- 
nals, the  careful  closing  of  all  doors  and 
windows.  What  is  needed  for  the  enlighten-  i 
ment  of  mankind  is  not  the  presence  of  an 
army  of  newspaper  correspondents,  but  the 
investigation  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
some  respectable  society  for  psychical  re- 
search, working  through  a  medium  like  the 
late  Eusapia  Palladino.  Perhaps  the  ghost 
of  the  Constitution  is  sitting  on  the  grave  of 
democracy. 


Golden  Couplet 

He  keeps  so  very  mum-mum-mum 
About  the  new  f reedom-dum-dum ! 

A  Reversal 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  our  Russian 
policy  is  to  be  reversed. 

Our  impression  has  always  been  that  this 
Russian  policy  of  ours  would  reverse  itself 
if  it  did  not  reverse  somebody  here  at  home. 

But  who  is  going  to  reverse  this  Russian 
policy  of  ours 

The  fact  that  somebody  is  going  to  re- 
verse it  suggests  that  somebody  has  found 
out  what  it  is. 


Errors  of  Judgment 

The  demand  for  the  truth  about  Russia 
implies  that  we  are  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  truth  when  it  is  placed  be- 
fore us.  Very  few  can  do  that.  Russia  can- 
not be  expected  to  live  in  terms  of  the  Amer- 
can  temperament.  She  cannot  have  her 
psychological  moment  in  our  consciousness. 
Her  great  crime  is  her  persistence  in  being 
Russian.  Talleyrand  once  said  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Russians 
is  that  they  do  not  care  whether  they  are  cold 
or  warm. 

This  theory  of  the  Russians  has  been  much 
neglected.  The  average  American  likes  to 
keep  warm.  He  wants  coal,  steam,  gasoline, 
clothing,  food.  The  average  Russian  wants 
ideas,  agitation,  movement,  debate  and  re- 
ligion. The  pessimists  add  that  he  wants 
the  knout  with  the  rest.  The  Romanoffs  did 
their  best  to  convert  the  Russians  to  warmth. 
Their  world  policy  was  based  upon  getting 
to  warm  water.  The  Russians  preferred 
■.ticking  to  ports  which  froze  half  the  year. 
They  want  to  convert  their  country  into  a 
vast  ice  cream  soda  on  which  no  tax  need 
be  paid  to  a  government. 


precedents  broken,  especially  if  they  relate 
to  a  third  term. 

Dismiss  all  opposition  by  calling  it  "  con- 
test "  or  "  obstruction "  or  "  playing  poli- 
tics." 

Be  sure  to  emphasize  your  regret  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  the  seizure  and  suppres- 
sion of  much  more  criticism  than  must  now 
be  tolerated. 

Ignore  all  observations  about  the  language 
of  George  Washington's  farewell  address. 
Talk  as  if  no  such  person  as  George  Wash- 
ington ever  existed. 

Last  of  All 

The  last  days  of  Pompeii  had  arrived. 
Vesuvius  was  delivering  hot  ashes  all  over 
the  place. 

Men  were  running  for  their  lives. 
The   women    and    children   took   to  the 
cellars. 

Baggage  was  in  process  of  hasty  transpor- 
tation to  the  seashore. 

Some  streets  were  already  blocked. 
The  inky  blackness  of  the  night  added  to 
the  general  terror,  a  terror  intensified  by  the 
frenzy  and  panic  of  the  mad  mob,  swekrinsr 
at  the  sky.  * 
The  din  deafened. 

Dogs  whined  in  blind  alleys,  cats  fled  like 
streaks,  birds  fell  to  the  floors  of  their  cages 
and  leaves  withered  as  trees  caught  the  flame. 

Men  and  women  fought  each  other  like 
tigers. 

Strange,  uncouth  shapes  hurled  impreca- 
tions at  their  fellow  creatures. 

Palaces  were  invaded  by  maddened  multi- 
tudes. 

Wine  flowed  in  rivers. 

Treasure  iilled  the  gutters. 

The  rich  kneeled  for  help  to  the  beggars. 

Pompeii  was  Bolshevized. 


Historical  Data 


In  Summer 

"  The  price  of  wheat  means  that  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  the  devil." 

"  No,  the  price  of  wheat  means  that  the 
devil  is  going  to  the  country." 

The  Inducement 

Conscription  was  to  disappear  from  the 
earth  under  a  League  of  Nations.  Never- 
theless, the  institution  survives  except  among 
the  defeated,  survives  in  certain  legislative 
proposals  more  or  less  disguised.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  conscription  is  to  prevent  the  de- 
feated from  adopting  conscription — more  or 
less  disguised  and  to  see  that  they  adopt  de- 
mocracy— more  or  less  disguised.    The  end 


FoucHE,  who  acted  as  censor  for  the  great 
Napoleon,  kept  the  newspapers  under  his 
constant  surveillance.  Their  editors  were 
summoned  before  him  when  anything  was 
•irj'nted  of  which  he  or  his  master  did  not 
a  Improve.  When  Madame  de  Stael  was  about 
io  bring  out  her  book  on  Germany,  Fouche 
sei7;ed  the  whole  edition.  Tiie  biographical 
dictionaries  say  that  Fouche  died  in  tlie  last 
century,  but  there  is  a  curious  legend  that 
ne  never  d.cd  bat  lives  on  in  another  country, 
being  immortal,  like  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Hints  to  Sycophants 

To  BEGIN  with,  take  comfort  from  the  re- 
flection that  most  of  us  are  timid  and  can 
easily  be  bluffed  or  bullied. 

Insist  that  the  era  has  at  last  dawned  in 
which  traditions  must  be  disregarded  and 


A  New  Diplomatic  Peril 

The  supreme  need  of  statesmen  is  a  prac- 
tical method  of  keeping  their  own  secrets. 
Ihese  secrets  leak  out.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
result  of  the  very  great  number  of  secrets 
accumulating  at  Paris,  London,  Rome  and 
Washington.  After  the  secret  has  leaked  out 
we  are  officially  assured  that  there  is  no 
secret,  never  was  a  secret,  will  be  no  secret. 
There  is  one  secret  which  has  not  leaked 
out  and  one  only.  Perhaps  it  will  never 
leak  out.  What  do  the  statesmen  making  the 
world  over  to  please  themselves  really  think 
of  the  people  they  are  dealing  with  in  this 
fashion.'' 


What  He  Meant 

"  Isn't  it  unfortunate,  Senator,  that  the 
administration  is  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United 
States.''  " 

"  No — the  administration  is  following  the 
advice  of  George  Washington,  who  warned 
against  excessive  partiality  for  one  nation." 
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A  "CLOSE-UP"  VIEW  OF  HIRAM  JOHNSON 


By  FREMONT  OLDER 

Famous  San  Francisco  editor  and  co-worker  with  Johnson  in  the  graft  prosecutions 
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IF  the  East,  by  next  summer,  gets  to  know  Hiram  John- 
son, United  States  Senator  from  California,  for  the  quali- 
ties that  make  him  admired  in  the  West,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  the  presidency. 

Johnson's  presidential  boom  has  lately  been  started  by  a 
group  of  men  grading  from  radical  to  conservative,  and  in- 
cluding many  who  once  were  sure  he  would  wreck  the  State 
with  his  advanced  ideas. 

This  warm  support  by  his  former  enemies  goes  back  to  John- 
son's power  of  making  the  plain  people  believe  in  him  and  fol- 
low him;  and  that  in  turn  is  easily  understood  from  the  story 
of  how  he  took  a  ring-ridden  State  away  from  the  railroad 
and  made  it  over  into  a  government  for  human  beings. 

Hiram  Johnson  has  made  more  campaign  pledges,  and 
harder  ones  to  keep,  than  any  other  American.  He  has  kept 
them  all,  no  matter  how  much  bitter  fighting  they  involved. 
In  the  world  as  we  have  it  today,  you  cannot  get  much  farther 
than  that. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  in  San  Francisco,  the  Johnsons  were 
caught  like  many  other  people  with  only  a  little  cash  on  hand. 
The  banks  were  closed.  Johnson  had  a  Chinese  cook  named 
Joey  who  had  been  in  the  household  for  several  years.  The 
family  held  a  council  of  war  to  solve  the  eating  problem.  Each 
produced  what  money  was  to  be  found,  and  it  made  a  scanty 
pile  on  the  table.    Just  then  Joey  shutHed  in  in  his  thick-soled 


slippers.  "You  want  some  money?"  he  asked,  and  disap- 
peared. In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  carrying  a  modest  roll 
saved  from  his  wages.  He  insisted  it  should  aU  go  into  the 
pot,  and  it  went. 

Four  years  later  Johnson  was  making  his  fight  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. It  was  a  bitter  struggle  against  the  railroad 
monopoly  which  had  run  California  politics  for  forty  years ;  a 
campaign  in  which  every  vote  counted.  A  labor-union  leader 
of  considerable  influence  came  to  him  and  said :  "  Mr.  Johnson, 
we  understand  you  employ  a  Chinese  cook.  You  know  labor's 
feehng  toward  the  Chinese.  I  suppose  you  realize  what  labor 
is  hkely  to  do  to  you  at  the  polls,  if  you  continue  to  hire  a 
Chinaman." 

"  You  tell  the  union  men,"  replied  Johnson,  "  that  if  it's  a 
choice  between  firing  Joey  and  losing  the  governorship,  I'll  lose 
the  governorship." 

Some  use  was  made  of  the  incident,  but  I  believe  it  won 
Johnson  more  votes  than  it  lost  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  protest  in  San  Francisco  against  the 
Schmitz-Ruef  ring  and  the  millionaires  who  used  it  to  corrupt 
the  city,  Rudolph  Spreckles  retained  Johnson  as  an  attorney,  to 
assist  in  prosecuting  the  graft  cases.  Johnson  showed  strong 
ability,  and  personally  I  thought  him  the  ablest  lawyer  we  had. 
After  the  initial  work  had  been  done  Johnson  retired  from  the 
cases.    The  indictments  were  issued  and  the  struggle  developed 
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into  the  well-known  series  of  kidnappings,  dynamiting,  abuse  by 
the  kept  press  and  legal  technicalities  by  the  corporation 
judges,  until  finally  came  the  trial  of  Abraham  Ruef  and  the 
day  when  Francis  J.  Heney  was  shot  down  by  a  would-be  assas- 
sin in  the  courtroom. 

It  took  courage  for  a  man  to  step  into  Heney's  shoes  and 
continue  that  trial.  Most  of  the  newspapers  had  turned 
against  the  prosecution,  and  public  sentiment  was  poisoned 
and  inflamed.  The  shooting  of  Heney  wrought  the  excitement 
up  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  On  the  whole  it  seemed  that  the  city 
had  turned  against  us  and  it  was  hard  to  see  what  might  follow. 
We  decided  to  go  ahead.  Hiram  Johnson  volunteered  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecution  of  Ruef  in  Heney's  place  without  a  fee. 

It  was  Johnson's  daring  and  ability  in  finishing  the  prose- 
cution of  Ruef's  case  that  turned  the  tide.  He  handled  the 
case  magnificently.  The  evidence  against  Ruef  was  complex 
and  largely  circumstantial.  Johnson  drove  home  the  facts  so 
powerfully  that  he  not  only  convicted  Ruef,  but  swung  popular 
sentiment  back  again  to  the  side  of  civic  decency. 

Johnson  a  Great  Speaker 

Johnson's  closing  speech  to  the  jury  deserves  to  stand  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  American  bar.  Those  who  were 
present  will  never  forget  his  square,  sturdy  figure,  with  the 
right  fist  swinging  in  characteristic  fashion,  and  the  dominating 
voice  carrying  an  impression  of  rock-like  force.  Ruef  went 
to  San  Quentin  as  the  scapegoat  of  those  whose  will  he  had 
performed,  and  Johnson  became  famous  overnight. 

The  victory  gave  confidence  to  progressive-minded  men  all 
over  the  State.  If  San  Francisco  could  be  freed  of  its  Schmitz 
and  its  Ruef,  why  not  California  of  Herrin  and  the  Southern 
Pacific.''  The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  was  formed  as  a  pro- 
gressive element  within  the  Republican  party.  Its  leaders  were 
the  graft  prosecution  group  in  San  Francisco,  Francis  J. 
Henev-  ""^^yer  Lissner  and  John  M.  Eshleman  of  Los  Angeles, 
diester  Rowell  of  Fresno,  Dr.  George  C.  Pardee  of  Oakland, 
and  others.  Heney  and  Johnson  were  selected  as  the  two 
strongest  men  to  make  the  fight  for  the  governorship,  and 
Johnson  refused  to  run  unless  it  was  clear  that  Heney  should 
have  first  choice.  I  wired  Heney,  then  in  Oregon.  He  replied 
the  following  day  that  he  would  not  accept  the  nomination 
under  any  circumstances.  Johnson  then  agreed  to  run  in  the 
primaries. 

That  was  an  unusual  campaign.  We  scraped  together  a 
little  money — very  little  when  compared  to  the  amount  the 
railroad  could  pour  into  the  hopper — and  Johnson  commenced 
his  tour  of  the  State  in  a  little  four-cylinder  Locomobile.  He 
spoke  at  crossroads,  in  churches  and  hotel  dining-rooms  and 
lodge-halls,  before  audiences  of  clerks  and  farmers  and  laboring 
men  and  students.  His  slogan  was,  "  Kick  the  Southern  Pacific 
out  of  politics,"  and  he  made  it  ring  through  the  State.  I 
recall  one  evening  when  we  were  rather  late  in  arriving  at  the 
small  town  of  Soquel,  near  Santa  Cruz.  I  was  in  a  car  behind 
with  John  Francis  Neylan,  who  later  became  head  of  the  Board 
of  Control  but  then  was  a  newspaper  man  covering  the  cam- 
paign for  our  paper.  We  drove  up  to  find  Johnson  stand- 
ing in  his  shabby  dust-covered  automobile  at  the  side  of  the 
main  street,  telling  the  story  of  California's  shame  to  a  knot 


of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  bystanders,  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  though  he  were  addressing  thousands.  It  struck  me  some- 
how as  typical  of  the  thing  we  were  trying  to  do. 

Johnson  made  an  effective  campaigner  from  the  outset.  He 
became  more  effective  as  the  weeks  passed  by.  He  showed  a 
genius  for  campaigning.  Every  newspaper  in  California,  except 
the  few  independent  ones,  poured  upon  him  a  daily  brine  of 
abuse  and  slander.  Johnson  refused  to  be  led  aside  into  minor 
issue.  He  had  a  great  platform  and  kept  the  contest  clear 
and  clean.  He  captured  the  primaries  from  Alden  Anderson, 
who  was  supported  by  the  old  guard ;  the  interests  then  put  a 
third  candidate  in  the  field  to  take  away  Johnson's  San  Fran- 
cisco support  by  the  device  of  an  "  independent  "  ticket.  The 
Democrat  was  Theodore  Bell,  whose  victory  would  have  been 
no  disaster  to  the  railroad,  as  it  controlled  both  parties  and 
had  done  so  for  years. 

But  Johnson  was  giving  the  people  something  they  had 
been  waiting  for.  He  promised  a  strong  railroad  commission 
to  control  not  only  the  Southern  Pacific  but  the  other  big  pub- 
lic service  corporations  as  well;  woman  suffrage,  honesty  in 
State  finances,  a  tax  reform  that  would  put  the  burden  on  the 
corporations,  the  direct  primary  to  replace  the  rotten  con- 
vention system,  workmen's  compensation  for  industrial  acci- 
dents, the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  But  always  he 
came  back  to  his  pledge  to  "  Kick  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of 
politics."   It  sounded  like  a  large  order  in  a  State  that  had  had 
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lEilroad  control  before  its  present  constitution  had  been  writ- 
en;  but  somehow  he  made  the  people  believe  he  could  do  it. 
ifohnson  was  elected  bj  the  scant  majority  of  22,000. 

Four  years  later,  in  1914,  he  was  reelected  by  196,000,  and 
la  1916  went  to  the  United  States  Senate  with  a  majority  of 
,92,000. 

f  The  reason  was  that  he  had  kept  his  promises.  Not  one  of 
lem  could  have  been  kept  without  a  fight.  Many,  like  woman 
affrage  and  State  control  of  public-service  corporations,  re- 
iiired  constitutional  amendments ;  at  one  time  Johnson  went 
)  the  people  with  a  Hst  of  23  referendum  proposals,  doing 
ears  of  work  in  a  single  election.  He  fought  through  woman 
iffrage,  a  nonpartisan  direct  primary  system,  "  blue  sky  " 
:gislation.  State  control  of  banks  and  other  corporations,  a 
jrporation  tax  to  replace  the  personal  property  tax  for  State 
icome,  workmen's  compensation  with  State  insurance  for  em- 
loyers,  eight-hour  day  for  women  and  many  other  such 
measures. 

I  How  He  Re-Built  California 

I  This  cellar-to-garret  rebuilding  of  the  State  had  many  dra- 
atic  details.    From  the  outset  Johnson  established  the  Board 

.f  Control,  to  handle  all  finances  and  eliminate  graft.  Jack 
jeylan,  an  aggressive  young  newspaper  man,  was  put  at  its 
?ad.  Neylan's  life  thenceforth  became  a  sei'ies  of  stirring 
^hts  against  dishonest  officials  and  betrayers  of  the  public 
urse.  He  cleaned  up  one  sore  spot  after  another,  saving  mil- 
Dns  of  State  funds  and  with  a  firm  hand  putting  efficient 
rvice  where  corruption  had  run  wild  for  a  half-century.  Ac- 
)unting  systems  were  modernized  and  the  civil  service  extended 
-id  reformed.  As  the  State  extended  its  fields  of  activity,  the 
card  of  Control  grew  into  a  disbursing  body  of  tremendous 
;ope  and  economy. 

The  late  John  M.  Eshleman,  a  young  lawyer  of  brilliant 
ind,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Railroad  Commission.  This  was 
le  body  that  "  kicked  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of  politics." 
s  powers  were  soon  extended  to  cover  all  public  utilities, 
shleman  had  a  genius  for  applied  economics.  He  devised  the 
certificate  of  public  necessity  and  convenience,"  without  which 
)  water-company  or  power  concern  could  invade  another's  ter- 
tory  as  long  as  the  present  company  was  giving  the  public 
)od  service.  Coupled  with  rigid  control  of  rates,  bond  issues 
id  finance  in  general,  it  protected  investor  and  consumer  alike. 

This  is  typical  of  the  Johnson  attitude  in  economic  matters, 
shleman  put  a  new  note  into  the  Commission  hearings,  fling- 
g  technicalities  overboard  and  keeping  the  human  values. 

II  through  Eshleman's  years  of  ground-breaking  he  was  fight- 
g  against  death,  which  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  being  talked 

as  Johnson's  successor.  The  Railroad  Commission  is  still 
nnmg  on  his  policies,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
)n  has  begun  to  follow  suit. 

Perhaps  Johnson's  master-stroke  was  the  workmen's  com- 
;  nsation  act.  Injured  laborers  in  California  had  always 
fFered  the  usual  heartless  treatment  when  they  tried  to  re- 
ver  damages  through  the  courts.  Johnson  framed  a  law 
king  these  cases  out  of  the  courts  altogether  and  putting 
em  into  the  hands  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 
■  nployers  were  enabled  to  take  out  State  insurance  to  equalize 
,e  cost  on  the  given  industry ;  workingmen  dealt  directly  with 


the  Commission,  without  hiring  lawyers.  Farm  labor  proved  a 
puzzling  problem.  The  farmers,  being  poor  men  and  small 
employers,  opposed  the  act.  Johnson  finally  exempted  farm 
labor  from  its  provisions.  However,  he  put  through  legisla- 
tion that  knocked  out  the  classic  defense  resorted  to  by  em- 
ployers, the  "  assumed  risk,"  "  fellow-servant  "  and  "  con- 
tributory negligence  "  flimflam.  These  pleas  cannot  be  used 
in  California.  The  outcry  at  first  threatened  to  overturn  the 
State,  but  it  quickly  died  down  when  the  system  got  into  opera- 
tion. Today  the  employers,  including  farmers,  would  raise  a  far 
louder  outcry  if  the  compensation  act  were  threatened  with 
repeal. 

Johnson  first  emerged  as  a  national  figure  in  the  campaign 
of  1912,  when  he  ran  for  vice-president  with  Roosevelt.  In 
1916,  his  work  in  California  completed  and  the  State  govern- 
ment left  as  burglar-proof  as  a  government  may  be,  he  resigned 
and  was  elected  Senator  by  a  tremendous  majority.  His  work 
in  the  Senate  in  demanding  "  open  covenants  of  peace  "  and 
the  withdrawal  of  American  trops  from  Russia  is  too  well  known 
to  need  recounting. 

Johnson  has  never  hesitated  to  wage  an  open  fight  against 
hot  opposition.  He  has  met  hot  opposition  with  every  step  he 
has  taken.  He  has  often  been  called  a  radical.  If  it  is  radical 
to  insist  that  government  ought  to  do  everything  possible  to 
safeguard  the  average  man,  then  I  suppose  Johnson  is  radical. 
No  man  believes  more  strongly  in  the  invasion  by  government 
of  the  fields  of  private  business,  in  a  regulative  capacity.  Evo- 
lutionary Socialists  may  see  in  this  a  transition  toward  actual 
entry  of  governments  into  business  as  a  participant.  But  I 
believe  Johnson  does  not  feel  very  greatly  concerned  over  such 
an  outcome;  his  purpose  is  to  see  justice  done  at  present,  and 
under  prevailing  systems  of  ownership.  He  believes  govern- 
ment must  control  private  interests  in  order  to  make  them  act 
in  the  public  interest. 

Above  all  he  is  a  fighter,  whose  crusading  insti:ict  is  set  on 
fire  by  dishonesty,  secrecy  and  harmful  privile/;e.  He  is  an 
open  fighter,  carrying  his  case  always  directly  to  the  people 
with  a  supreme  faith  that  the  people,  if  fully  informed  on  both 
sides,  will  decide  for  the  right.  He  cannot  abide  censorship  of 
fact  or  thought. 

The  presidency/,  in  his  hands,  would  come  down  from  the 
clouds  and  out  of  the  secret  chambers  to  battle  for  human 
beings  in  the  light  of  the  public  arena. 


Growth 

By  EDWARD  TREGEAR 

Oalc  on  the  ridge  was  I! 
Tossing  my  houghs  to  the  shy; 

Princes  should  dwell  in  my  shade; 

Weapons  from  me  he  made; 
Dead,  I  would  flame  afar, 
A  beacon  call  to  war! 

God  of  my  changed  desire! 
Make  me  a  common  fire; 

Let  my  enkindled  wood 

Comfort  the  multitude. 
Guiding  to  warmth  an 'I  light 
Souls  a-grope  in  the  night. 
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NONPARTISAN  LEAGUE  GROWING  SO  RAPIDLY  THAT 
IT  MAY  DECIDE  NEXT  PRESIDENCY 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Russell  has  just  returned  from  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  the  Northwest,  where  he  familiarized  him 
self  with  the  recent  progress  of  the  Nonpartisan  League.  Here  is  his  report.  In  the  face  of  the  most  violent  oppo 
sition,  the  League  continues  to  make  headway  among  farmers,  who  are  attracted  by  its  common  sense  program 
The  story  of  the  losing  light  made  by  the  Big  Interests  to  kill  League  legislation  with  the  referendum. 


THE  plague  of  the  American  political  system  and  the 
poison  that  seems  to  turn  democracy  black  in  the  face 
is  the  partisan  fetich — or  partisan  fake,  as  you  prefer. 
We  vote  parties  into  office  and  not  ideas  into  action,  that  is 
the  bald  fact,  and  more  trouble  comes  from  that  than  from 
any  other  condition  that  afflicts  us.  But  after  all,  brethren, 
we  are  not  really  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  old  thing,  now 
and  forever,  world  without  end.  Many  of  us  think  we  are, 
but  that  is  just  another  mistake  of  ours.  There  are  thousands 
of  good  Americans  that  have  won  clear  of  it,  their  number 
grows  every  day,  and  in  four  or  five  years,  if  this  style  of 
emancipation  goes  on,  few  good  citizens  will  have  any  right 
to  plead  the  party  system,  or  any  of  it,  as  an  excuse  for  allow- 
ing things  to  go  always  to  the  bad. 

The  National  Nonpartisan  League  is  now  organized  in  thir- 
teen states  and  has  more  than  250,000  members  that  are 
voters.  It  is  in  absolute  control  of  the  governing  machinery 
of  one  state,  and,  so  far  as  the  fallible  human  vision  can  detect, 
it  is  surely  on  the  way  to  the  same  kind  of  grip  on  six  or  eight 
others.  It  has  two  members  in  the  present  national  Congress 
and  next  year  should  elect  seven  more.  I  think  it  no  extrava- 
gance to  say  that  if  it  wished  it  could  so  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  1920  that  it  could  decide  the  next  Presidency. 

Attacks  That  Failed 

It  has  been  attacked  in  every  way  that  the  most  adroit  minds 
m  America  could  think  of  and  the  longest  purses  pay  for. 

It  has  been  deluged  with  every  variety  of  ridicule  from 
bawdy  jokes  to  high  brow  sarcasms.  The  Hee-haw  boys  of 
the  daily  press  have  emitted  a  million  of  their  side-splitting 
paragraphs  about  it.  To  the  limits  of  human  invention  it  has 
been  lied  about.  Its  leaders  have  been  indicted  in  every  kind 
of  court  going.  It  has  been  bombarded  with  injunctions  and 
peppered  with  orders  to  show  cause.  A  thousand  times  the 
learned  writers  of  editorials  have  shown  conclusively  to  any 
right  minded  person  that  its  leaders  are  very  bad  men  animated 
with  the  most  detestable  purposes  while  its  program  is  bom  in 
anarchy  and  conceived  in  a  mad  house.  And  still  it  has 
gone  on. 

The  most  ingenious  devices  have  been  employed  to  split  it 
with  internal  dissensions  and  wreck  it  with  rows.  Ten  thou- 
sand knives  have  been  out  to  hamstring  it  and  twenty  thou- 
sand eyes,  aided  by  hired  detectives,  spies,  gum-shoe  brigades, 
eavesdroppers  and  key-hole  listeners  have  been  watching  for 
chances  to  trip  it,  and  the  only  observable  result  is  increased 
membership  and  new  programs  of  alleged  ravin,  ruin  and 
destruction. 

The  newspapers  have  so  persistently  and  uniformly  misrepre- 


sented it  that  to  get  into  type  so  much  as  one  fair  or  decen 
report  of  one  of  its  public  meetings  it  has  been  obliged  to  star 
journals  of  its  own.  Pulpits  denounce  Vt.  and  show  conclusive! 
that  it  is  a  work  of  the  devil.  Statesmen  utter  solemn  warn 
ings  against  it,  eminent  captains  of  the  business  world  poin 
out  its  awful  and  disruptive  tendencies,  bankers  have  applic( 
to  farmers  that  join  it  the  persuasive  tactics  of  foreclosur 
and  squeeze.  Special  writers  from  the  enlightened  press  of  th 
east  visit  its  habitat  and  describe  in  articles  full  of  pith,  in 
struction  and  prophecy  this  new  Red-eyed  Terror  of  th 
Prairies,  and  still  it  goes  on. 

Organized  in  13  States 

It  began  five  years  ago  in  the  mind  of  one  North  Dakot 
farmer  that  had  been  stripped  to  his  shirt  and  socks  by  th 
outfit  of  plunderers  then  engaged  in  holding  up  all  the  pre 
ducers  of  the  state.  Other  farmers  that  year  were  strippe 
to  their  shirts  and  socks  and  went  back  to  their  wives'  foil; 
and  said  nothing.  This  farmer  didn't  believe  much  in  submit 
sion.  In  his  mature  judgment  it  wasn't  really  necessary  t 
be  plundered.  He  started  out  on  foot  to  see  how  many  othe 
farmers  he  could  find  that  would  agree  with  him  about  tl 
plundering  business,  and  so  doing  he  founded  the  Nonpartisa 
League.  Today  it  is  fully  organized  and  aggressively  at  woi 
in  these  states : 


North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Montana 
Idaho 

Washington 

Colorado 

Nebraska 


Kansas 
Iowa 

Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Next  week  or  next  month  it  will  be  organized  and  at  woi 
in  other  states,  to  the  accompaniment  or  the  shrill  denunci|| 
tions  of  its  enemies  and  the  awful  warnings  of  Our  Greate 
Minds  who  see  already  that  it  threatens  the  foundations  of  O 
Liberties. 

Now  any  man  that  knows  the  American  psychology  or  ev. 
a  little  of  it  knows  that  no  movement  could  make  such  a  reco 
under  such  conditions  unless  it  had  a  vital  idea  back  of  it. 

Also  he  knows  just  as  well  that  if  any  such  movement  h  ; 
survived  such  attacks  and  moved  from  one  state  into  thirte 
you  might  as  well  quit  the  assault  upon  it.    The  thing  will  j 
on  anyway,  and  why  not  do  something  useful.'' 

The  last  fearful  and  futile  attack  upon  it  came  off  on  Ju 
26.  The  imperilled  Interests  put  forth  all  their  strength  ai 
turned  on  the  last  ounce  of  steam  in  a  referendum  figi 
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gainst  the  League  in  North  Dakota.  They  were  favored  by 
rhat  looked  like  a  disastrous  split  in  the  League  ranks  (of 
rhich,  with  their  accustomed  skill,  they  made  the  most)  and 
Iso  by  a  beautiful  chance  to  play  the  grand  old  trick  of  Dis- 
orting  the  Issue,  in  which  they  are  equalled  by  few  and  sur- 
tassed  by  none.  They  went  to  the  mat  on  seven  laws  that  the 
jcague  had  passed,  picking  out  those  the  most  susceptible  to 
ttack  and  misrepresentation,  and  they  took  the  count  on  a 
fallop  that  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  west  to  the  other. 
According  to  trustworthy  notes  from  the  ringside,  that  will 

B" ;  about  all  from  these  gentlemen  this  year.    And  as  for  the 
eague,  they  never  touched  it. 

i 

i  League's  Two  Big  Ideas 

1  Well,  then,  what  is  the  vital  idea  that  neither  courts,  car- 
jDons,  campaigns,  labored  arguments,  hired  orators,  purchased 
rit,  nor  the  Irrefutable  Logic  of  the  editorial  page  can  sur- 
tass  or  check? 

•  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  two  ideas  in  one. 

I  First,  that  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  this 
buntry  stands  a  long  line  of  parasitical  gentlemen  taking  toll 
rom  everything  that  is  produced  and  these,  performing  no 
imce,  are  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Second,  we  can  shake  off  the  deadly  clutch  these  gentlemen 
lave  secured  upon  our  governing  machinery  without  disturb- 
ig  the  sacred  party  label. 

3  Because — there  is  the  Primary ! 

In  other  words,  in  a  Republican  state,  if  you  get  possession 
t  the  primaries  you  can  nominate  a  Republican  ticket  com- 
'psed  of  men  that  are  members  of  the  League  and  pledged  to 
krry  out  its  program,  put  these  into  office,  seize  the  whole 
lachine  and  chase  the  Interests  into  the  swamp.  And  in 
'emocratic  states  you  can  do  the  same  thing  with  a  Demo- 
•atic  ticket,  for  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  the 
en  you  put  into  office  are  labeled  Republicans  or  labeled 
|emocrats  so  long  as  they  are  League  members  and  go  forth 
ith  enthusiasm  to  administer  to  the  parasitical  gentlemen 
e  required  swift  kick. 

•  Thus  the  real  business  of  the  League  is  to  knock  out  the 
i)litical  machine  built  up  by  an  ancient  combination  between 
e  Interests  and  the  professional  politicians  and  put  in  its 
ace  a  machine  directly  controlled  by  the  people  and  func- 
'ming  in  their  behalf.  This  is  not  the  way  the  thing  is  usually 
hit  nor  exactly  as  it  looks  on  the  surface,  but  is  the  real  gist 

it,  nevertheless.  On  the  surface,  the  revolt  in  North  Dakota 
-s  over  the  monstrous  impositions  practiced  upon  the 
^ers  by  the  established  system  of  handling  the  wheat  crop. 
It  that  system  existed  only  because  of  the  alliance  between 

4  Plunderers  and  the  governing  machine  and  it  could  not  be 
ded  until  there  was  an  end  to  that  alliance. 

jThe  League  got  its  hands  on  that  alliance  in  the  election  of 
^16,  when  it  won  the  greater  part  of  the  state  government, 
d  a  strangle  hold  in  the  election  of  1918,  when  it  won  every- 
ng  in  sight.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  pictured  before  the 
rrified  gaze  of  eastern  readers  as  a  combination  of  extrava- 
at  lunatics  and  depraved  demagogues  without  practical  sense 
knowledge,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  it  had  full 
irge  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  no  legisla- 


ture that  ever  sat  in  North  Dakota  made  such  a  record  for 
the  quick  and  orderly  despatch  of  business.  It  was  the  only 
North  Dakota  legislature  that  ever  adjourned  short  of  the 
sixty  days  allowed  by  statute;  also  it  was  the  least  expensive 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  It  cost  $84,000;  the  previous 
legislature  cost  $110,000  and  the  one  before  that  $140,000. 

Cutting  Off  Grafts 

The  League  had  full  control  and  might  have  passed  any  old 
thing  it  happened  to  fancy.  Being  composed  of  lunatic 
dreamers  and  wicked  demagogues,  bent  upon  destroying  our 
beautiful  social  order,  you  would  naturally  expect  it  to  go 
on  a  wild  debauch  of  strange,  radical  and  terrifying  experi- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tion it  passed  calculated  to  disturb  the  most  timid  if  well  out- 
side of  the  realms  of  graftdom.  It  passed  measures  for  state- 
owned  terminal  elevators,  a  state-owned  flour  mill,  state  hail 
insurance,  protection  for  the  farmers  against  the  grading 
swindle,  and  broke  up  the  fattening  business  of  the  loan  sharks 
by  establishing  a  state  bank.  That  was  about  all,  except  for 
some  wise  and  humane  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor. 

The  first  net  result  to  the  farmer  was  an  average  increase 
of  4  cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  he  got  for  his  wheat  without 
a  cent  of  increase  in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

With  that  increase  the  farmer  could  meet  whatever  increase 
of  taxation  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  new  program,  all 
the  money  he  had  spent  in  support  of  the  League  and  have  a 
surplus.  All  the  result  of  the  first  turn  out  of  the  League  box. 
It  was  evident  that  more  of  this  good  thing  was  to  follow. 
To  carry  out  the  bills  establishing  the  state  elevators  and 
state  flour  mills  an  Industrial  Commission  was  created.  The 
enemies  of  the  League  included  this  particular  act  in  the  list  of 
bills  that  they  demanded  should  be  submitted  to  a  referendum. 
They  didn't  directly  include  the  state  elevator  and  state  flour 
mill  because  they  knew  the  people  were  for  these  things,  but 
they  tried  to  give  them  the  stiletto  through  the  Industrial 
Commission  bill  because  if  that  should  be  knocked  out  the  state 
elevator  and  state  flour  mill  measures  would  be  inoperative.  So 
they  put  the  Industrial  Commission  in  with  measures  of  doubt- 
ful popularity  in  the  hope  to  slide  them  all  down  the  skids. 

The  next  thing  they  were  particularly  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
was  the  State  Bank  bill.  This  authorized  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  capital  of  the  bank  and  provided  a  way  by 
which  $10,000,000  could  be  raised  (by  other  bonds)  to  be  lent 
on  farm  property  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  rate  plus  only 
the  actual  epxneses  of  the  loan.  As  the  bonds  to  be  issued  were 
to  bear  5  per  cent  interest  and  as,  until  the  League  came  into 
the  field,  farm  loans  at  14  and  16  per  cent  were  common  in 
North  Dakota  you  can  see  that  somebody's  good  fat  business 
was  being  gored  to  death. 

Loans  under  this  act  can  be  made  by  the  State  bank  on  first 
mortgages  on  improved  or  unimproved  property  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  its  value.  When  the  bank  has  made  loans  amounting 
to  $100,000  it  takes  the  mortgages  to  the  State  Treasurer,  who 
issues  $100,000  in  bonds  in  exchange  therefor.  The  bank  sells 
the  $100,000  of  bonds  and  lends  the  proceeds.  This  process 
can  be  continued  up  to  the  $10,000,000  limit.  There  are 
ample  precautions  against  excessive  valuation  or  any  chance 
of  loss  by  the  state.    The  plan  has  at  least  the  immeasurable 
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advantage  over  the  defective  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  in  that 
no  organization  or  association  of  prospective  borrowers  is 
required;  the  man  that  needs  a  loan  can  get  it  at  once  and 
without  red  tape  formalities. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  all  public  funds  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  State  Bank.  This  will  work  something  of  a  revolution 
in  the  banking  business  of  North  Dakota.  Hitherto  the  local 
private  banks  have  had  the  keeping  of  the  public  funds  and 
it  has  meant  much  to  them.  There  are  in  the  state  701  private 
banks  organized  under  the  old  state  laws,  and  243  national 
banks.  These  are  mostly  small  institutions  and  keep  their  re- 
serves in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  effect  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, therefore,  was  that  the  banks  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Poul 
had  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public  funds  of  North  Dakota. 
Hereafter  these  funds  are  to  be  kept  in  the  State  and  the 
surplus  of  them  used  for  the  development  of  the  State's  agri- 
culture and  wealth. 

Hence  you  can  understand  how  keen  was  the  interest  of  the 
banks  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  the  recent  referendum. 
And  as  these  banks  are  connected  directly  with  the  greatest 
railroad  and  financial  Interests  of  the  United  States  you  can 
see  why  the  North  Dakota  election  assumed  the  importance  of 
a  national  contest. 

The  five  other  measures  among  which  these  vital  bills  were 
sand\viched  were  not  of  great  importance,  but  useful  here  for 
camouflage.  The  North  Dakota  law  allows  on  petition  a  refer- 
endum on  any  measures  passed  by  the  legislature,  so  (as  usually 
happens  in  these  cases)  a  new  organization  with  a  highly  pious 
and  altruistic  name  appeared,  demanded  this  referendum  and 
got  it.    With  the  before  mentioned  result  of  wallop. 

Getting  to  the  Newspapers 

One  of  the  five  I  ought  to  mention  for  the  sake  of  side-light. 
Under  the  old  law  any  three  newspapers  in  any  county  were 
authorized  to  print  legal  notices  and  a  notice  appearing  in 
any  one  of  the  three  constituted  a  legal  publication.  The 
result  was  tha-t  unless  a  farmer  took  all  the  newspapers  in  his 
county  he  might  be  foreclosed  without  his  knowledge;  might  be 
and  often  was,  for  that  was  part  of  the  gouge  and  graft  game. 
The  League's  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that  only  one 
newspaper  in  each  county  can  be  designated  for  legal  publi- 
cations. Until  the  election  of  1920  this  newspaper  is  to  be 
designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Printing;  thereafter  the 
choice  in  each  county  is  to  be  made  by  the  voters. 

There  is  a  subtle  philosophy  in  this  that  proves  the  astute 
wisdom  of  the  men  that  lead  the  League,  for  it  severs  a  tie 
that  held  the  press  to  the  side  of  the  exploiters  and  provides 
another  reason  to  keep  close  to  the  people. 

The  labor  legislation  passed  by  these  wild-eyed  demagogues 
consisted  of  a  workingmen's  compensation  act,  drawn  on 
reasonable  and  practical  lines;  an  anti-injunction  law,  similar 
to  the  federal  statute;  a  law  for  the  protection  of  coal  miners, 
drawn  by  John  Mitchell;  a  law  providing  a  maximum  of  48 
hours  of  weekly  work  for  all  employed  women  and  children; 
a  law  providing  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  children  of  $9 
a  week,  with  a  commission  empowered  to  increase  the  minimum 
if  found  inadequate;  and  a  law  putting  the  union  label  on  all 
state  printing.  These  were  the  first  labor  laws  ever  passed  in 
the  state. 


Assisted  by  the  League,  organized  labor  elected  two  mein 
bers  of  the  state  legislature,  and  these  sat  in  the  League  caucus 
and  supported  the  League  measures. 

You  might  care  to  make  a  note  of  that  fact.  In  all  the  statt.' 
where  the  League  has  appeared  its  relations  with  organized 
labor  constantly  become  more  cordial.  In  Minnesota,  where 
at  the  last  election  the  League  got  34  members  of  the  legisl  i- 
ture,  it  worked  in  close  harmony  with  the  labor  unions.  Since 
then  the  alliance  has  been  drawn  closer.  The  expectation  is 
that  labor  and  the  League  will  openly  unite  in  the  next 
state  election  and  if  that  happens  the  combination  will  sweep 
the  state. 

To  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  this  prospect  there  are  no 
limits.  It  contains  the  long  dreamed  of  union  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  producers,  the  farmers  and  the  wage-earners.l 
and  if  ever  that  comes  about,  Good  Night  to  exploitation  and* 
the  great  American  Golconda  of  Graft. 


How  To  Save  a  Billion  a  Year  Or 
The  Railroads 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL  HINES  makes  much  of  th. 
fact  that  under  the  present  form  af  government  con 
trol  of  the  railroads,  great  economies  have  been  ef 
fected.  These  savings  are  a  very  striking  evidence  of  the  im 
portance  of  unified  operation  and  control.  The  following  tabL 
compiled  from  various  reports  put  out  by  the  railroad  ad 
ministration  shows  the  total  annual  savings  effected  in  sever 


of  the  regional  districts: 

Unification  of  terminals,  stations,  etc   $23,269,62( 

Reduction  in  passenger  train  mileage   57,926,41i| 

Reduction  in  freight  train  mileage   2,270,555 

Reduction  in  organization   22,838,351 

Advertising    4,005,67j 

Miscellaneous    7,047,81 


Total  $117,358,43 


However,  great  as  these  economies  are,  they  are  but  a  mer 
fraction  of  the  economies  possible  under  public  ownership.  Fo 
example,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  government  can  boi 
row  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  private  individual 
or  corporations.  The  difference  averages  about  2  per  ceni 
Thus  the  saving  under  public  ownership  on  this  one  item  c 
lower  interest  rates,  would  be  $300,000,000  a  year  or  nearl 
three  times  as  much  as  the  "  savings  "  scheduled  by  Mr.  Hine 
under  public  control. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  greatest  saving  possible  under  publi 
ownersliip.  For  when  finally  all  the  bonds  issued  for  the  pui 
chase  of  the  roads  are  paid  off  as  would  be  the  case  in  aboi; 
25  or  30  years,  there  would  be  no  further  interest  burden  ti 
carry.  In  other  words,  public  ownership  will  ultimately  elin 
inate  the  entire  burden  of  interest  on  the  capital  account  a  sa; 
ing  amounting  to  over  $1,029,000,000  a  year.  This  would  l  | 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  saving  as  that  effected  by  Mr.  Him 
under  public  control.  , 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  LIFE  AND  BUSINESS  BY  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  MERCHANT 

By  FREDERICK  M.  KERBY 

Here  is  the  story  of  George  J.  Whelan  who,  vnth  James  B.  Duke,  is  about  to  establish  a  system  of  chain- 
stores  that  icill  embrace  the  world  and  ofer  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  merchandise.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  was  a 
cigar-dealer  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  How  he  came  to  establish  the  United  Cigar  Stores,  and  the  three  ideas  that  he  had 
to  adopt  before  he  could  make  the  stores  successful.    World-stores  a  resuU  of  tlie  Great  War. 


There  are  no  great  men  and  there 
Opportunity  is   the   thing  that 


0  man  is  great, 
are  few  fools 
counts." 

So  says  George  J.  Whelan,  one  of  America's  greatest  busi- 
ness geniuses,  founder  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
and  head  of  half  a  dozen  other  corporations. 

And  he  acts  as  he  thinks. 

The  opportunity  he  refers  to  is  the  ending  of  the  war,  the 
signing  of  peace,  and  the  coming  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Whelan  chose  this  moment  to  announce  the  formation 
by  liim  of  the  United  Retail  Stores  Corporation,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  most  extensive  system  of  retail  selling  ever  at- 
tempted. It  will  organize  a  system  of  retail  selling  all  over  the 
world,  starting  with  Mr.  Whelan's  chain  store  system  for  sell- 
ing tobacco,  his  Riker-Hegeman  drug  stores,  and  his  chain 
stores  in  England  and  Canada. 

The  coming  of  peace  opens  the  markets  of  the  world;  the 
coming  of  prohibition  offers  Mr.  Whelan  the  opportunity  of 
renting  thousands  of  empty  saloons  which  he  will  turn  into 
stores  for  selling  things  that  people  must  have  whether  times 
are  good  or  bad — food,  clothing  and  other  necessities  of  life. 

"  Besides,"  he  says,  "  some  part  of  the  world  is  always  pros- 
perous." 

Long  foreseeing  the  present  opportunity,  this  man  has 
grasped  it  as  it  arrived  and  thus  proved  that  he  puts  his  trust 
in  his  own  philosophy. 

James  B.  Duke,  the  tobacco  king,  is  the  principal  associate 
of  George  J.  Whelan  in  the  new  venture.  The  United  Retail 
Stores  Corporation,  as  the  new  organization  has  been  named, 
will  engage  not  only  in  the  retailing  of  all  kinds  of  conmiodities 
but  in  the  production  of  raw  material  and  in  manufacturing. 
It  will  begin  operations  at  once  by  bringing  in  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company.  Other  important  chain  stores  in  America, 
Europe,  South  America  and  Asia  which  sell  tobacco,  confec- 
tionery, groceries,  clothing  and  general  commodities,  will 
later  be  identified  with  it. 

Cutting  Out  Competition-Costs 

When  the  plans  which  Whelan  has  outlined  are  worked  out 
the  new  enterprise  will  be  the  most  gigantic  selling  combination 
in  the  world.  By  eliminating  the  wastes  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandising and  selling  it  will  have  it  within  its  power  enor- 
mously to  reduce  the  price  of  ordinary  commodities  all  over  the 
world.  It  will  eventually  possess  its  own  factories,  its  own 
steamship  lines,  its  own  sources  of  raw  material.  The  new 
idea  of  George  J.  Whelan  could  actually  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  world  organization,  drawing  together  and  linking  in  common 
dependence  the  peoples  of  every  country  on  the  globe. 


That  is  just  what  George  J.  Whelan  is  dreaming  of.  He 
plans  to  manufacture  in  America  the  kind  of  cigarettes  the 
Cliinaman  wants  and  sell  them  to  him  at  the  lowest  cost  and 
in  the  way  the  Chinaman  wants  them  handled  and  sold.  He 
plans  to  give  the  native  of  South  America,  the  Englishman  in 
London  or  the  Japanese  laborer  exactly  the  kind  of  service  that 
each  calls  for.  And  by  constructing  one  gigantic  corporation 
to  do  this  work  of  transporting  and  selling  goods,  Mr.  Whelan 
believes  that  he  can  very  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
because  he  will  avoid  (as  he  has  already  in  his  cigar  stores,  drug 
stores  and  other  chain  store  enterprises)  the  wastes  of  compe- 
tition— the  duplication  and  re-duplication  of  overhead  ex- 
penses, the  cost  of  salesmen,  the  overlapping  of  clerical  forces, 
the  duplication  of  accounting,  and  all  the  factors  that  make 
competitive  selling  so  costly  now,  and  help  to  make  the  price  so 
much  higher  to  the  consumer. 

I  went  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man  had  a  dream  like  this, 
which  he  is  proceeding  to  put  into  operation.  I  found  a  very 
remarkable  man  indeed. 

Mr.  Whelan's  Life-Story 

In  appearance  George  J.  Whelan  is  slightly  under  medium 
height,  quick  of  action,  and  of  instant  decision.  He  is  quiet 
and  courteous  of  manner.  He  possesses  natural,  unobtrusive 
modesty.  His  eyes  are  gray  and  clear,  his  face  ruddy  and 
pleasant.  He  has  light  hair  and  a  moustache  only  slightly 
streaked  with  gray.  He  talks  in  an  even  voice  with  few  gestures. 
He  is  fifty-four  years  old. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Whelan  was  looking  after  a  small 
cigar  stand  in  a  Syracuse  hotel  corridor.  His  worldly  capital 
consisted  of  a  few  boxes  of  cigars.  At  present  he  controls  fif- 
teen hundred  cigar  stores  in  the  United  States.  He  also  con- 
trols 125  of  the  largest  drug  stores  in  the  country,  called  the 
Riker-Hegeman  Company.  He  controls,  too,  the  United  Profit 
Sharing  Company,  the  Sterling  Gum  Company,  the  Tobacco 
Products  Company  and  other  enterprises. 

In  chronological  order,  this  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Whelan's 
life: 

His  father  and  mother  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Syracuse.  They  had  several  daughters  and  seven  sons,  of 
whom  George  J.  was  the  youngest.  An  older  brother,  Michael, 
owned  a  partnership  interest  in  a  prosperous  cigar  store  of  the 
old  fashioned  type,  which  was  reaUy  considered  more  or  less 
of  a  political  club.  When  George  left  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  worked  as  a  dry  goods  clerk  for  a  short  time,  but 
before  long  his  brother  gave  him  a  job  at  selling  cigars  in  the 
old  Vanderbilt  House,  which  stand  he  controlled,  and  before 
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Michael  knew  it,  young  George  was  getting  customers  away 
from  him. 

Not  many  years  had  passed  when  young  Whelan  persuaded 
his  brotJier  that  they  could  run  a  branch  store  at  Watertown, 
and  when  he  had  proved  this  theory  other  stores  were  opened  in 
nearby  cities.  As  his  part  of  the  business  increased  it  became 
necessary  for  George  to  run  down  to  New  York  every  once  in 
a  while. 

Well,  on  one  of  these  trips  Mr.  Whelan  found  himself  on 
Broadway  near  Seventeenth  Street  and  wanted  a  cigar.  He 
looked  for  a  cigar  store.  The  nearest  were  away  down  at 
Fourteenth  Street  on  the  south,  and  up  at  Twentieth  on  the 
north. 

"  Good  gracious,"  Mr.  Whelan  exclaimed  to  himself.  "  Here 
are  six  blocks  of  Broadway,  in  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of 
New  York,  and  not  a  single  cigar  store  in  the  whole  stretch  &f 
territory.  There  ought  to  be  a  cigar  store  in  every  business 
block  of  this  entire  city." 

All  the  rest  of  the  evening  this  idea  kept  recurring  to  him, 
and  the  more  he  thought  of  the  possibility  the  more  practical 
did  the  dream  seem  to  him.  In  those  days  the  average  cigar 
store  in  New  York  was  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  average  store 
in  large  towns  up  the  state.  Barring  stands  in  hotels,  cafes, 
etc.,  the  average  cigar  store  in  New  York  was  dull,  poorly 
lighted,  unattractive.  There  was  Httle  attempt  to  display 
goods ;  dust  was  allowed  to  accumulate  here  and  there ;  the  idea 
of  regulating  the  amount  of  moisture  in  tobacco  or  cigars  was 
almost  unheard  of. 

All  these  and  many  other  features  of  the  situation  young 
Whelan  pondered  over  on  his  way  back  to  Syracuse.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  home  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act.  For 
a  long  time  he  had  been  hard  at  work,  and  he  had  succeeded  so 
well  that  many  prominent  men  in  Syracuse  knew  him  and  be- 
lieved in  his  ability.  One  of  these  was  a  retired  capitalist, 
William  K.  Niver,  formerly  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad, 
and  to  him  the  young  man  laid  out  his  plan  for  a  chain  of  stores 
in  New  York  which  would  revolutionize  the  retail  cigar  and 
tobacco  business.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  buying 
in  very  large  quantities,  of  having  stores  that  were  spotlessly 
clean,  bright,  cheerful,  well  ventilated ;  and  the  enormous  asset 
of  employing  clerks  who  were  trained  to  be  polite,  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  please  new  customers  and  to  retain  old 
patrons  by  sheer  honesty,  fair  dealing  and  unvarying  courtesy. 

The  Three  Big  Ideas 

Mr.  Niver  listened  attentively  to  his  young  friend's  argument. 
Then  he  said: 

"  George,  you  know  the  cigar  business,  and  I  know  you.  If 
you  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  open  a  chain 
of  stores  in  New  York  I'll  back  you  with  the  necessary  capital," 

And  that  is  the  way  George  J.  Whelan  started  a  chain  of 
stores,  now  nimibering  hundreds,  and  scattered  through  seventy 
cities.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Mr.  Whelan  had  established 
about  sixty  stores.  They  didn't  go  very  well  at  first.  Then  a 
man  from  the  East  Side  said  that  he  would  never  become  pros- 
perous until  he  did  these  three  things : 

Made  the  business  strictly  cash  to  everybody; 

Put  the  salesmen  on  commission; 


Made  no  deliveries. 

Mr.  Whelan  told  this  man  that  he  might  try  the  plan  on  five 
stores,  but  that  it  would  not  be  extended  except  at  the  request 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  stores.  That  plan  became  the  basis 
of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  system,  and  the  company  has  never 
departed  from  the  rule  that  the  commission  plan  could  not  be 
introduced  against  the  will  of  the  men.  It  is  now  in  all  the 
stores,  and  because  the  men  had  to  fight  for  the  idea  they  are 
enthusiastic  over  it. 

Each  store  is  run  by  a  head  clerk,  with  first  assistant,  second  ! 
assistant,  etc.  The  head  clerk  of  each  store  stands  in  the 
position  of  a  proprietor,  and  each  store  competes  against  all 
others  in  quality  of  service.  On  the  basis  of  the  net  profits  it 
makes  the  bonus  is  paid  to  head  and  other  clerks  down  to  the 
office  boy,  in  proportion  to  their  salaries.  This  stimulates 
effort  on  their  part  to  make  a  good  showing.  There  is  no 
limiting  of  the  stores  to  zones.  A  head  clerk  in  any  store  is 
at  liberty  to  get  his  friends  to  come  from  anywhere  to  patronize 
him. 

Business  and  Human  Nature 

Speaking  of  this  phase  of  the  business  Mr.  Whelan  said : 
"  The  loyalty  of  my  associates  in  business  from  the  execu- 
tives down  to  the  store  clerks,  without  which  success  would  have 
been  impossible,  I  consider  the  most  important  asset  in  my 
business.    I  like  to  think  that  in  winning  the  steadfastness  of 
these  men  there  is  an  achievement  greater  than  all  else.  Many 
of  these  men  have  been  with  me  through  thick  and  thin,  and  |i 
no  fundamental  of  business  is  more  vital  in  my  opinion  than  | 
that  success  must  always  rest  on  such  a  relationship  between 
the  co-workers  in  a  great  enterprise. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  brutalities  of  business  that,  as  a  rule,  as  it 
grows,  those  who  strain  for  its  success  must  drift  apart.  If 
this  is  commonly  true  in  most  businesses,  it  is  not  true  of  my 
affairs. 

"  When  a  man  first  comes  to  New  York  to  seek  success," 
continued  Mr.  Whelan,  "  he  is  usually  underrated.  When  he 
has  attained  success  he  is  usually  overrated,  and  people  do  their 
best  to  spoil  hun.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  is  better  than 
people  thought  he  was  in  the  first  place  and  not  so  good  as  they  | 
think  he  is  in  the  end. 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  tell  just  what  success  is  that  it  is  hard 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  principles  by  which  it  may  be  obtained. 
The  way  to  achieve  it,  I  suppose,  is  to  do  all  that  goes  to  make 
it  up.    Hard  work,  as  they  will  all  tell  you,  is  a  factor. 

"  Human  nature  is  such  an  important  element  in  business  I 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  it  is  essential.    In  my  own 
experience,  fair  values  and  courtesy  in  the  stores  were  things 
that  counted.    The  words,  '  Thank  you,'  are  of  the  utmost  ' 
importance." 

Mr.  Whelan  has  a  model  cigar  store  on  Forty-fourth  street, 
which  is  a  kind  of  univeitiity  for  the  training  of  clerks.  Here 
would-be  clerks  go  through  a  course  in  retail  merchandising, 
especial  stress  being  placed  on  politeness.  These  students  con- 
duct imaginary  conversations  with  customers.  They  are 
taught  how  to  deal  with  the  customer  with  a  grouch,  the  man 
in  a  hurry,  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  a  connoisseur  of  tobacco 
and  the  man  who  after  making  the  clerk  open  every  box  in  the 
store,  buys  a  couple  of  Pittsburg  stogies. 
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These  students  are  inspected  daily  as  to  health  and  personal 
cleanliness — whether  their  fingernails  are  clean,  whether  they 
are  wearing  a  clean  collar  and  shirt  or  not. 

On  the  basis  of  his  success  with  the  chain  store  idea  as  he 
developed  it  in  his  cigar  stores,  and  later  in  his  drug  stores, 
Mr.  Whelan  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  a  retail  selling 
organization  for  staple  articles  untU  it  embraced  the  whole 
world. 

When  he  went  to  James  B.  Duke  to  propose  the  organization, 
Duke  said:  "  Well,  I  am  sixty  years  old  and  you  are  fifty-four; 
we  won't  last  so  very  much  longer;  what  is  to  become  of  this 
project  after  we  get  it  launched " 

Whelan  told  him  of  a  plan  he  had  developed  out  of  the  bonus 
system  as  it  is  worked  for  the  clerks  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores. 
The  new  enterprise,  would,  he  explained,  give  every  employee 
in  an  executive  position  an  interest  in  the  business  that  he 
would  find  it  unprofitable  to  leave.  So  the  new  organization 
has  instituted  what  are  called  "  founder  shares  "  of  stock.  The 
ordinary  common  stock  of  the  new  corporation  is  issued  with 
no  par  value.  These  "  founder  shares  "  are  stock  sold  to  execu- 
tives of  the  new  company  at  $5.00  a  share  and  the  amount  that 
any  man  can  buy  is  strictly  limited.  On  these  there  will  be 
paid  as  much  dividends  as  the  common  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion gets.  But  employes  cannot  sell  this  stock  except  to  the 
company  which  will  buy  it  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
beneficiary,  paying  therefor  the  market  price  of  the  regular 
stock  and  also  for  any  value  shown  in  such  shares  above  the 
market  price. 

This  plan  gives  the  beneficiary  immediate  insurance  valuable 
to  his  family  or  his  estate.  It  is  in  effect  his  contract  and 
bonus.  If  he  received  this  stock  under  contract  and  paid 
therefor  $5  per  share  and  died  the  next  day,  his  family  or 
estate  would  immediately  receive  for  each  share  $100,  if  that 
was  the  market  price  for  the  vendable  shares. 

His  incentive  is  therefore  to  upbuild  the  trade  and  good-will 
of  the  new  company  and  give  value  to  these  shares  (which  as 
this  is  written  are  being  quoted  at  $84  and  which  are  expected 
to  be  in  the  future  steadily  appreciating  premium  certificates.) 

Mr.  Whelan  and  his  family  propose  to  turn  into  the  new 
company  65,000  shares  of  United  Cigar  Stores  stock  and  take 
130,000  shares  of  the  new  Retail  Stores  Corporation  and  he 
believes  by  doing  this  he  is  perpetuating  and  enlarging  his  life 
work  and  making  of  it  a  permanent  institution. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  will  keep  its  trade  mark  and  its 
own  organization  and  as  such  will  try  to  expand  still  further 
its  tobacco  business,  which  is  at  present  more  than  $65,000,000 
gross  out  of  the  total  of  $1,200,000,000  of  the  entire  tobacco 
business  of  the  nation. 

But  the  United  Cigar  Stores  will  be  only  one  branch  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  new  corporation,  which  in  essence,  is  a 
holding  corporation  organized  to  hold  and  develop  companies 
with  already  valuable  going  trade  marks  and  businesses.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  new  concern  is  that  it  will  never 
buy  a  business  without  the  men,  the  organization  and  value  in 
the  same  with  trade-marked  and  popular  and  necessary  articles. 

It  is  not  a  promotion  to  be  floated.  It  is  to  be  directed  and 
managed  by  the  men  who  have  their  fortunes  and  their  future 
in  it. 


Four  Million  An  Acre  For  Astor's 

Land 

THE  recent  sale  by  Vincent  Astor  of  the  41,675  square 
feet  of  ground  cn  Broadway  between  Forty-third  and 
Forty-fifth  Streets,  New  York,  to  a  moving  picture 
syndicate  for  a  price  of  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  is 
of  especial  significance  to  the  working  farmers  of  America.  This 
is  the  plot  where  General  Israel  Putnam  and  General  George 
Washington  are  said  to  have  met  for  a  conference  on  the  eve 
of  the  Battle  of  Harlem. 

When  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  lost  his  life  in  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster, he  left  to  his  son  Vincent,  by  his  first  wife,  along  with 
other  large  wealth,  a  piece  of  New  York  real  estate,  200  feet 
on  Broadway  by  207  feet  on  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth 
Streets,  improved  with  buildings  and  bringing  an  annual  in- 
come of  $320,000.  This  property  had  been  in  the  Astor 
family  for  three  generations,  and  was  probably  a  part  of  the 
old  Long  Acre  Farm.  During  aU  the  years  since  the  original 
Astor  immigrated  to  America,  and  with  keen  "  foresight " 
managed  to  secure  a  large  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  this 
property  has  been  growing  in  value  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opement  of  the  city.  When  the  bare  ground  sold  the  other 
day  for  about  $3,500,000,  the  people  of  New  York  made  young 
Vincent  Astor,  who  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  work  for  his 
bread,  a  present  of  that  princely  sum. 

The  bare  land  value — site  value  or  unimproved  value,  as  it  is 
called — of  our  best  farms  will  not  exceed  $50.00  an  acre,  and 
the  average  price  of  unimproved  farm  land  in  the  United  States 
is  much  less  than  $50  an  acre.  (Mr.  James  R.  Brown,  a  tax 
expert  of  New  York,  states  that  the  land  value  of  the  average 
$10,000  farm  in  New  York  state  does  not  exceed  $500.)  But 
taking  the  high  average  of  $50  an  acre  for  the  unimproved 
farm  land  value,  we  have  a  basis  of  comparison  with  this  New 
York  city  block  of  less  than  one  acre. 

Here  is  a  "  farm  "  of  less  than  an  acre,  41,575  square  feet, 
selling  at  $84  per  square  foot,  or  about  $4,000,000  per  acre. 
If  this  were  translated  into  actual  farms  at  $50  an  acre  there 
would  be  800  of  them,  100  acres  in  size. 

A  study  of  realty  values  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Astor  property 
shows  a  tremendous  climbing  of  values  since  1905.  The  New 
York  Times  site  (building  not  included)  is  estimated  as  being 
worth  $250,000  more  than  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
Knickerbocker  Hotel  site  is  worth  $1,450,000  more  than  it  was 
in  1905.  And  so  the  story  goes,  with  increases  in  the  value  of 
the  ground  alone  of  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  All  of  which 
means  that  the  men  who  happen  to  be  the  owners  of  these  sites 
are  enabled  to  make  large  profits  without  labor  on  their  part 
and  with  very  small  payments  to  society  in  the  form  of  taxes 
for  the  great  advantages  they  enjoy. 

The  Farmers'  National  Single  Tax  League  urges  that  this 
matter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  that  they 
may  join  industrial  workers  in  cities  in  demanding  that  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislatures  take  action  to  remedy  this  bad  state 
of  affairs  now  prevalent  in  all  cities  of  the  country.  The  League 
believes  that  it  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  Federal  taxing 
power  to  take  these  large  community-made  values  for  public 
purposes. 
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PROFITEERS    KILL  LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
PRICES  RISING  ON  GLUTTED  MARKETS 

By  ALFRED  W.  McCANN 

Famous  New  York  Food  Expert. 

Here  is  the  best  article  onj>roMeering  that  we  have  ever  seen.    It  is  the  best  because  it  gives  a  world-view  of 
the  pnce-hters,  revedtng  them,  ofteritzmes,  tossing  commodities  back  and  forth  over  national  bZndariTiVsZi  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  maximum  of  profits  for  themselves.    American  butter  that  was  cor^lnXZTbu  tlw  Zern 
ment  to  be  sent  overseas—hut  was  never  sent.    TJie  great  gouge  in  coffee.  'omanaeerea  oy  me  uovern- 

THE  food  profiteers  manifest  no  anxiety  or  distress.  They 
have  passed  through  a  five-year  period  of  harvest,  suc- 
cessfully resisting  all  attempts,  official,  semi-official  and 
quasi-official,  to  interfere  with  their  gains. 

Seemingly  they  have  learned  the  lesson  that  government  by 
clamor  can  be  depended  upon  not  to  function  where  "  business  " 
is  the  stake.  June  11,  1919,  Representative  Fitzgerald  de- 
nounced the  government's  control  of  great  quantities  of  unsold 
meat  products.  "  Because  it  may  occasion  a  glut  on  the 
market  which  would  lower  the  price  of  beef  across  the  water 
or  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  warehouses  of  the 
country  are  distributed,  the  people  cannot  have  this  beef. 
The  people  are  hungry  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  for  beef  and  it  is  a 
crime  if  the  government  at  Washington  cannot  organize  brains 
enough  to  put  this  meat  where  the  people  can  get  it,"  said 
the  former  mayor  of  Boston. 

The  War  Department,  custodian  of  this  unsold  beef,  quickly 
relieved  itself  of  the  embarrassment  involved  in  the  suggestion 
that  something  was  wrong  with  its  brains.  The  packers  had 
sold  the  disputed  meat  to  the  government  "  on  a  very  close 
margin."  After  the  government  had  taken  over  the  meat  and 
paid  for  it  the  meat  market  went  higher  than  ever,  so  that  in 
the  government's  hands  the  stuff  had  a  greater  value  than  when 
it  was  bought. 

"  Let  us  have  some  bids,"  pleaded  the  government.  "  We 
want  to  sell  the  surplus  that  everybody  in  the  country  is  now 
talking  about  and  we  want  to  sell  it  quickly." 

In  stepped  the  packers,  offering  to  buy  back  from  the  gov- 
ernment that  which  they  had  sold  the  government  "  on  a  close 
margin  "  for  half  the  price  the  government  had  paid  for  it. 


June  16,  1919,  Swift  &  Company  issued  a  statement  de- 
claring in  effect  that  every  month  the  United  States  is  piling 
up  from  60,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds  of  meat  that  it 
can't  consume.  Swift  &  Company  even  goes  so  far  as  to  an- 
nounce that  its  officers  believe  that  "voluntary  conservation 
which  became  a  patriotic  duty  during  the  war  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  packers'  failure  to  sell  the  surolus  beef  on 
hand." 

Ordinarily  one  is  told  that  in  times  of  famine  prices  go 
up  and  in  times  of  glut  prices  go  down.  Here  stands  a  glut 
yet  prices  continue  to  advance  without  interference  at  the  hands 
of  any  bronch  of  the  national  government. 


Why  Packers  Are  Not  Poor 

All  "  is  fair  in  business  "  so  why  should  the  packers  neglect 
an  opportunity  to  sell  the  government  in  a  crisis  50  cents 
worth  of  meat  for  a  dollar  and  then  buy  back  a  dollar's  worth 
for  fifty  cents,  in  order  to  resell  it  to  the  people  for  another 
dollar? 

No  wonder  Representative  Dowell  of  Iowa  declared  June  12, 
1919,  that  "  the  War  Department  has  joined  with  the  packers 
to  prevent  meats  from  returning  to  their  normal  price  level." 

High  prices.?  Yes! 

With  this  question  and  answer  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  blown  out  of  the  economics  of  the  time  as  by  a  torpedo. 
According  to  the  packers  themselves,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  so  frequently  invoked  in  explanation  of  the  daring  deeds 
done  on  the  marketplace  has  ceased  to  exist. 


Butter  That  Didn't  Go  Abroad 

Not  that  the  profiteering  fever  afflicts  Americans  alone.  As 
late  as  June  17,  1919,  Parhamentary  Secretary  McCurdy  of 
the  Ministry  of  Food  declared  in  London  that  the  alarming 
rise  in  prices  of  foodstuffs  was  largely  due  to  the  interference 
of  speculators  having  no  legitimate  interest  in  trade,  who  saw 
in  the  rising  market  an  opportunity  of  making  easy  profits. 
"  This  kind  of  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  public,"  he 
said,  "  ought  to  be  drastically  dealt  with."  This  is  precisely 
what  all  Americans,  not  actually  engaged  in  profiteering 
themselves,  are  saying  but  there  is  no  drastic  dealing. 

Mr.  McCurdy  lamented  the  rapid  multiplication  of  trusts 
and  trade  combinations,  having  for  their  sole  object  the  main- 
tenance of  high  prices  or  the  raising  of  high  prices  to  still 
higher  levels.  "  All  this,"  he  said,  "  has  proceeded  at  alarm- 
ing rates  during  the  last  few  years  and  no  one  can  view  with- 
out alarm  the  growing  power  of  the  American  meat  trust  to 
control  in  its  own  interest  the  food  prices  of  the  world." 

In  Canada  at  the  same  time  Mr.  James  Robb  presented  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Commons  accusing  certain  individuals 
with  political  connections  of  taking  advantage  of  inside  infor- 
mation to  comer  the  visible  supply  of  butter,  resulting  in  a 
manipulation  of  the  market  that  compelled  the  consumers  to 
pay  profiteering  prices. 

To  this  and  similar  scandals  he  attributed  much  of  the  pres- 
ent unrest  in  the  Dominion.  His  accusations  are  particularly 
interesting  to  Americans  who  had  to  go  without  butter  dur- 
ing the  war  in  order,  as  they  were  informed  by  Herbert  Hoover, 
to  save  through  their  sacrifices  the  lives  of  English  women  and 
children  to  whom  butter-fats  had  become  an  actual  necessity. 

"  The  United  States  commandeered  the  butter  held  in  its 
cold  storage  warehouses,"  asserted  Mr.  Robb.  "  The  people 
supposed  the  commandeered  butter  would  be  shipped,  as  per 
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schedule,  overseas.  It  never  went  overseas.  Only  recently 
nuch  of  it  has  come  into  Canada.  The  Canadian  Government, 
following  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government,  dis- 
:overed  that  there  were  already  in  the  cold  storage  warehouses 
)f  Canada  25,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
;mment  did  not  commandeer  that  butter.  No ;  they  allowed 
t  to  go  by.    But  they  did  conmiandeer  the  production  of  the 

arm  and  also  the  milk  supply.  The  real  iniquity  of  this  matter 
ies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  advised  by  the  Produce-Purchasing 
Commission  itself.  The  commission  was  dominated  by  produce 
nerchants  who,  taking  advantage  of  what  they  knew  was  to 
lappen,  wired  their  agents  in  Western  Canada  to  buy  up  all 
he  butter  they  could  get  from  the  factaries  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  before  the  advance  in  price.  This 
lad  the  net  result  of  boosting  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

"  Milk  and  cream  were  on  the  free  list  and  the  farmers  along 
he  international  line  and  quite  a  distance  away  from  that  line 
liscovered  that  they  could  sell  their  milk  in  the  United  States 
,t  $3.55  as  against  the  home  price  of  $1.75,  at  which  it  was 
ommandeered  in  Canada.  Very  naturally  this  manipulation 
tarted  the  flow  of  Canadian  milk  into  the  United  States,  yield- 
ng  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  the 
'anadian  farmers  could  get  at  home,  although  in  the  meantime 
Jnited  States  dairy  products  were  being  shipped  into  Canada 
t  high  prices  to  take  the  place  of  the  low-priced  home  stuff." 

Everywhere  the  profiteering  continues.  The  world's  wheat 
upply,  as  forecast  by  the  Reconsteuction  Magazine  two 
lonths  ago,  has  already  commenced  to  pour  in.  The  indica- 
ions  are  that  the  great  glut  then  promised  will  actually  ex- 
eed  the  most  hopeful  expectations.  Yet  with  all  the  clamor, 
our  has  not  dropped  in  price  nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
:  intends  to. 

The  wheat  director  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
ion,  Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  in  a  joint  statement  signed  by 
imself  and  Mr.  Edgar  Richard,  charged  a  "  great  deal  of 
icious  speculation  in  pork  products."  This  statement  was 
;sued  June  18,  1919,  "  to  clear  up  misapprehensions  in  re- 
ard  to  the  control  of  pork  prices  by  the  Food  Administration 
nd  the  misconception  that  these  governii-cnt  organizations  are 
olding  large  stocks  of  food  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
amer."  Thus  is  official  confirmation  given  to  the  insistent  and 
ersistent  belief  of  the  consumer  wlio  pays  the  bill  that  he  is 
eing  robbed  every  time  he  eats  pork. 

t 

,  The  Great  Coffee  Graft 

'  «  We  are  of  course  powerless  to  interfere,"  confess  Messrs. 
lames  and  Richard,  "  either  to  put  down  the  present  specula- 
ton  or  to  prevent  action  by  European  governments." 
i  Never  would  one  believe  that  the  coffee  speculators  at  such 
'(period  as  this  might,  could  or  would  contribute  to  the  bur- 
■fens  of  mankind.  The  world  knows  that  for  five  years  the 
Bntral-European  powers,  among  the  largest  coffee-consuming 
fttions  in  the  world,  have  had  to  go  without  coffee,  due  to 
leir  inability  to  break  the  blockade. 

Again  the  old  football  labelled  "  law  of  supply  and  demand  " 
being  kicked  around  the  world  to  no  purpose.    The  Central 
owers  consume  among  themselves  nearly  half  the  world's  total 
^reduction  of  coffee.    Suddenly  they  stopped  consuming,  leav- 


ing twice  as  much  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  coffee  planters 
didn't  dig  up  their  trees,  which  just  went  on  bearing  blossoms, 
flowers  and  coffee-beans  as  if  they  didn't  know  that  a  five  years' 
war  was  on. 

Green  coffee  which,  mind  you,  keeps  forever  and  continues  to 
get  better  the  longer  it  is  kept  until  it  is  ready  for  the  roaster, 
continued  to  pile  up  unconsumed,  until  mountains  of  coffee 
could  be  counted  wherever  a  coffee  plantation  bloomed.  Back 
in  1887,  in  the  month  of  December,  coffee  advanced  to  the 
highest  price  ever  recorded,  but  in  June — the  22d  to  be  exact — 
1919,  that  old  world  record  was  broken. 

The  trade  journals  described  the  "  wildness  "  of  the  coffee 
speculative  movement,  calling  it  a  "  violent  craze,"  a  "  coffee 
madness,"  a  "  dislocating  drive,"  a  "  frenzied  bull."  By  the 
time  the  crazy  wholesale  prices  were  reflected  to  the  consumer 
at  75  cents  a  pound.  Captain  Francisco  Nasciemento  steamed 
into  New  York  aboard  the  S.  S.  Uberaba  of  the  Lloyd  Braziliero 
line  with  30,000  bags  of  green  coffee.  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  same  coffee  selling  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  at  75 
cents  a  pound  could  be  bought  by  him  at  home  at  two  pounds 
for  twenty-five  cents. 

Prices  Increased  Shamelessly 

So  infectious  and  contagious  is  the  profiteering  disease  that 
in  Brazil,  where  ordinarily  they  follow  the  United  States 
market,  the  coffee  speculators  actually  took  the  initiative  them- 
selves by  boosting  the  price  as  if  there  were  no  coffee  in  sight. 

With  a  frankness  that  compels  admiration,  the  Brazilian 
bulls  admit  that  the  hysteria  in  the  coffee  market  was  not  due 
to  any  scarcity  of  coffee  but  rather  to  the  prosperity  of  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  which  they  freely  confess,  always  leaves 
waves  of  speculation  in  control. 

On  top  of  all  this  with  animals  stumbling  over  each  other 
in  a  mad  stampede  to  the  slaughter  houses,  the  price  of  leather 
elevates  shoes  from  the  mere  dignity  of  an  essential  of  life  to 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  luxury.  No  one  seems  to  know  where 
all  the  leather  goes,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
tanners  buy  all  the  hides  of  all  the  cattle  slaughtered.  The 
packers  who  control  the  tanneries  as  well  as  the  hides  and  the 
tanning  vats  assure  the  public  that  they  "  have  refrained  from 
selling  hides  for  future  delivery  at  prevailing  high  prices,  being 
content  to  let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  govern  so  that 
they  dispose  of  their  hides  only  for  prompt  and  early  delivery 
at  the  market  prices." 

"  This,"  the}"^  declare,  "  is  but  a  step  to  discourage  specula- 
tion at  excessively  high  levels."  They  say  that  "  the  Tanners 
Council  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  Retail  Shoe  Dealers 
Association  with  respect  to  educating  the  public  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  shoes,  but  this  effort,  they  hope,  will  not  be  carried 
so  far  that  the  public  will  become  panic-stricken,  buying  more 
shoes  than  normal  requirements  demand,  and  thus  compelling 
themselves  to  pay  higher  prices  at  a  future  time." 

There  is  a  certain  altruism  in  the  desire  of  the  packers  to 
prevent  shoe-hoarding  by  a  panicky  people.  Notwithstanding 
this  appeal  to  the  noblest  traits  of  the  human  soul,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  plain  people  who  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
keep  the  children  adequately  shod.  Doubtless  when  they  hear 
of  shoe-hoarding  as  an  explanation  of  the  high  price  of  leather. 
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thej  think  at  once  of  hardening  of  the  arteries,  senile  decay, 
tumors,  cancers  and  other  non-related  evils.  Such  explanations 
are  as  hard  to  swallow  as  castor  oil  and  realizing  how  the 
ancient  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  stretched  here  and  shrunk 
there  to  fit  the  complexities  of  existence,  they  ask  themselves 
the  sinister  question,  "  When  is  this  hoax  to  end?  " 

They  are  told  that  the  stockyards  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  packers  so  that  competitive  buying  and 
selling  of  animals  on  the  hoof  may  be  restored  to  take  the 
place  of  the  arbitrary  system  of  monopoly  now  in  vogue.  They 
are  told  that  the  packers'  control  over  many  food  industries 
is  to  be  limited  not  only  with  respect  to  production  but  also  as 
it  affects  distribution.  They  are  told  that  the  refrigerator 
cars  now  in  the  control  of  the  packers  are  to  be  replaced  by 
common  carriers  that  will  transport  the  perishabl  e  meat 
products  of  independent  slaughterers  direct  from  the  slaughter 
house  to  the  market-place  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  special 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  trust  at  the  expense  of  their  help- 
less rivals. 

They  are  told  that  cold  storage  warehouses  and  marketing 
systems  are  to  be  instituted  that  will  permit  competition  with 
the  packers'  branch  houses  so  that  the  independent  slaughterer 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  before 
it  rots.  For  years  they  have  been  told  this  but  nothing 
happens. 

State  legislatures  have  been  appropriating  public  money  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  investigations  into  the  high  cost  of 
living.  One  official  prober  after  another  helps  to  empty  the 
public  purse  in  arriving  at  the  somewhat  nebulous  conclusion 
that  there  is  "  a  definite  agreement  and  a  common  understand- 


ing among  the  men  who  are  in  power  in  the  food  control  of  the 
country  to  boost  prices  beyond  all  reason." 

Witnesses  and  books  are  subpoenaed  but  when  an  aggressive 
investigator  turns  up  the  names  of  men  conspicuous  in  finance 
the  newspapers  begin  at  once  to  reprimand  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  Assistant  District  Attorney  Dooling,  for  departing  from 
the  main  line  into  "  unrelated  zones." 

Above  all  else  one  phenomenon  stands  out;  famine  goes  with 
high  prices  and  high  prices  accompany  gluts.  There  really 
is  an  ice  famine  artificially  brought  about  through  the  aid  and 
connivance  of  federal  officials.  This  famine,  which  will  make  it 
difficult  in  large  cities  properly  to  preserve  the  infant  mUk 
supply,  wiU  cause  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  babies  doomed 
to  intestinal  disorders  through  lack  of  ice. 

Ice  is  looked  upon  by  the  poor  as  a  luxury.  The  poor  are 
not  masters  of  the  physiological  laws  that  control  the  nutrition 
of  infants.  When  the  price  of  ice  is  high  they  do  without  and 
the  bacteria  that  constitute  the  most  dreadful  enemies  of  child 
life,  held  in  check  in  the  presence  of  ice,  thrive  in  its  absence 
and  thus  increase  and  multiply  until  the  feeble  digestion  of  the 
babe  can  no  longer  put  up  a  defense  against  them. 

The  present  ice  famine  initiated  by  groups  of  profiteers  who 
explain  their  own  hand-made  shortage  by  references  to  last 
year's  mild  winter,  is  real.  But  there  is  no  coffee  famine,  no 
butter  famine,  no  bread  famine,  no  pork  famine,  no  beef  famine, 
no  poultry  famine,  no  egg  famine,  no  cheese  famine,  no  leather 
famine,  no  shoe  famine,  no  milk  famine.  These  are  facts  that 
sta4;esmen  must  face  if  they  are  as  patriotically  devoted  to 
democratic  government  in  America  as  they  declare  themselves 
to  be  when  they  appear  in  public. 


LESS  ILLITERACY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  THAN  IN  SOME 

SOUTHERN  STATES 

By  CONRADO  BENITEZ 

Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  the  Philippines 

The  Filipinos  want  the  independence  that  America  has  so  often  promised  them.  They  say  they  are  fit  for  it 
and  present  figures  to  prove  their  claims.  America  and  the  Allies  have  recognized  the  independence  of  Europeans 
who  have  less  learning.  Almost  five  thousand  schools  and  more  than  twelve  thousand  teachers.  Of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  10,500,000,  only  500,000  are  savages.   An  authoritative  article  by  a  distinguished  Filipino. 


A FEW  months  ago  the  people  of  America  were  surprised 
to  get  the  news  that  a  mission  made  up  of  forty  repre- 
sentative Filipinos  had  left  Manila  and  were  coming  to 
Washington  charged  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  with  the 
duty  of  conveying  to  the  United  States  "  the  frankest  assur- 
ance of  the  good-will,  friendship,  and  gratitude  of  the  FUipino 
people,  and  submit  with  as  much  respect  as  confidence  the  ques- 
tion of  Philippine  independence,  with  a  view  to  its  final  settle- 
ment." For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Filipino-American 
relationship  a  large  delegation,  composed  not  only  of  the  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  population,  was  being  officially  sent  to  America  to  remind 
her  of  her  promise  of  two  decades  ago. 

Heretofore  the  demand  for  Philippine  independence  has  been 
voiced  directly  to  the  American  Congress  by  means  of  formal 
resolutions  of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  and  through  the  Resi- 


dent Commissioners  in  Washington.  Heretofore  the  charge] 
has  been  made  that  the  question  of  Philippine  independence  was 
of  concern  only  to  the  Filipino  politicians.  But  the  sending 
of  the  Mission  to  the  United  States  has  served  to  invite  Amer- 
ica's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  independence  is' 
universal  among  the  people.  The  recent  cable  dispatches  fronii 
the  Philippines  announcing  the  unanimous  victory  at  the  June 
3rd  elections  of  the  Nationalist  Party — the  party  that  sent  the 
Mission  to  America — confirm  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the, 
contention  that  the  Filipinos  as  a  whole  are  for  independence.  1 
The  propriety  and  opportuneness  of  sending  this  Mission 
at  this  time,  when  America  is  overburdened  with  foreign  and| 
domestic  problems,  has  been  questioned.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Filipinos,  as  expressed  by  Governor-General  Harrison  before 
Congress,  it  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  critical  time 
when  the  United  States  was  busily  engaged  in  the  greatest  war! 
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•  of  all  ages,  the  people  of  the  Philippines  purposely  refrained 
I  from  discussing  their  own  national  problem,  but,  instead,  de- 
^  voted  their  energies  to  military  preparation,  and  showed  a 
!^  spirit  of  loyalty  to  America  unique  in  the  record  of  colonial 
^  relationships.  The  authorities  and  people  of  America  are  now 
p  acquainted  with  the  war  record  of  the  ten  and  a  half  million 

Fihpinos  over  at  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

And  it  is  this  same  spirit  of  loyalty  which  prompted  the 
fi  Filipinos,  once  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  to  send  a  friendly 
"I  mission  to  America,  and,  without  any  grievance,  frankly  to 
j  remind  her  that  it  was  time  she  practiced  in  her  domestic  rela- 
\  tions  those  principles  she  had  enunciated  before,  during,  and 
j,  after  she  went  into  the  war — principles  which  led  her  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  small  countries  of  Europe.  In  the 
^  words  of  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  President  of  the  Senate  and  chair- 
i  man  of  the  Mission,  "  How  could  you,  indeed,  give  your  recog- 
j  nition,  nay,  your  assistance  and  co-operation  to  the  independ- 
I  ence  of  the  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  others, 
]  and  withhold  them  from  the  Philippines.''  Our  experiment  in 
self  government  has  been  pronounced  by  your  own  representa- 
j  tives  a  success.    You  were  not  bound  by  any  promise  to  those 

I countries,  but  you  were  and  are  so  bound  to  the  Philippines." 
Such  has  been  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Filipinos  in  send- 
ing this  mission.  America,  in  her  effort  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  the  European  world,  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  destiny 
of  her  ten  and  a  half  million  friends  in  the  Philippines. 

j  An  Appeal  to  Amer'cans 

I  Now,  therefore,  the  Filipino  people,  through  their  legally 
I  constituted  representatives,  have  come  before  the  American 
I  people  submitting  the  following  propositions  : 
L  First,  that  as  defined  and  established  in  the  act  of  Congress 
J  of  August  29,  1916,  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the 
i    United  States  is  to  withdraw  its  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine 

•  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  established 
therein ; 

Second,  that  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
that  law  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have  organized  a  govern- 
ment which  has  offered  complete  evidence  that  conditions  are 
ripe  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  that 
.  will  fully  be  capable  of  maintaining  law  and  order,  administer 
I  justice,  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
and  discharge  as  well  its  international  obligations. 

Concerning  the  first  proposition,  the  Filipinos  have  not  the 
least  fear  that  America  will  ever  consider  her  promise  as  "  a 
:    scrap  of  paper."    To  quote  from  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
,    Philippine  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :    "  America 
tl  '    '    •    has  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  her  purposes  from  the 
¥  beginning  of  her  occupation  of  the  Philippines.    .    .    .  The 
J    American  flag  that  waved  over  Cuba  for  lofty  reasons  of 
r  humanity  and  justice,  scrupulously  observed  and  respected 
after  the  victory,  is  the  same  flag  which,  when  the  war  spread 
r  to  this  part  of  the  globe,  extended  its  protecting  folds  over 
another  people  anxious  for  justice  and  liberty.     And  that 
American  flag  could  not  stand  for  emancipation  in  Cuba  and 
at  the  same  time  for  forcible  subjugation  in  the  Philippines." 
,       Concerning  the  second  proposition,  the  testimony  of  the  duly 
[  appointed  representatives  of  the  American  government  in  the 
I  Philippines  should  be  given  preponderant  weight.  Governor- 

I 
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General  Harrison  has  made  the  following  statement  both  in  his 
pubHc  addresses  and  before  the  joint  conmiittee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  during  the  hearings  on  the  Philippine  question  in 
June: 

"  There  are  about  1,000  municipalities  in  the  Philippines,  all 
of  which  are  governed  by  elective  Filipino  officials.  There  are 
about  42  provinces  in  the  islands,  likewise  governed  by  Filipinos. 
There  are  two  elective  houses  of  the  legislature  composed  en- 
tirely of  Filipinos.  Out  of  seven  members  in  the  cabinet  six 
are  Filipinos,  and  most  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government  are  Filipinos  today.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  still  some  700  Americans  in  the  PMippines,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  teachers,  professors,  and  scientists,  and 
to  my  mind  a  class  of  men  who  would  be  desired  by  the  Filipinos 
even  if  they  had  complete  independence. 

"  That  presents  a  picture  of  practical  autonomy.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  or  ever  since  the 
recent  charter  has  been  given  us  by  Congress,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, during  those  two  and  a  half  years  the  Fihpinos,  having  been 
given  an  opportunity,  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  they  have  already  established  and  are  maintaining  the 
stable  form  of  government  which  is  prescribed  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Jones  bill  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  independence." 

The  stability  of  government  used  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
granting  of  Cuban  independence  has  been  more  than  complied 
with  by  the  Filipinos.  In  the  language  of  the  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, "  Our  present  government  is  a  government  based  on  the 
peaceful  suffrage  of  the  people,  representing  the  whole  of  the 
country,  deriving  their  powers  from  the  people  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  safeguards  which  the  experience  of 
constitutional  government  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  individual  rights." 

Judged  alone  from  the  legal  condition  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  29,  1916,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  know  that  the  Philippines  are  today  ready  for 
complete  independence.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
American  government  is  one  based  on  public  opinion,  and  it  is 
to  it  that  final  appeal  must  be  made.  This  is  what  makes  the 
independence  campaign  of  the  Philippines  difl^cult  and  yet  full 
of  promise;  difficult  because  we  are  dealing  not  only  with  the 
officials  directly  concerned  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs, 
but  also  with  the  millions  of  private  citizens,  who  are  absorbed 
in  their  own  business  and  do  not  have  time  to  study  other  peo  - 
ple's problems,  and  yet  whose  opinion  contributes  to  make  up 
the  bigger  public  opinion,  which  in  the  long  run  shapes  the 
policies  of  the  government.  And  full  of  promise,  because  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  "  the  American  people  love 
their  own  liberty  too  well  to  deny  it  to  others." 

Depend  on  American  Good  Faith 

It  takes  a  longer  time  to  get  the  mass  of  the  people  to  act 
and  to  assume  a  definite  stand  in  regard  to  matters  which  do 
not  directly  concern  their  individual  welfare,  but  the  heart  of 
the  people  is  sound  and  open  to  any  reasonable  appeal.  And 
when  once  the  history  of  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  of  the 
Filipinos  for  emancipation  is  known,  when  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica learn  to  appreciate  more  fuUy  the  historical  fact  that  the 
cause  which  led  the  United  States  to  war  against  Spain  was 
the  self-same  cause  which  forced  the  Filipinos  to  fight  SpaiB, 
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demanding  those  fundamental  rights  of  man  which  have  been 
long  ago  incorporated  in  the  political  life  of  Americans — then 
will  the  moral  issue  involved  in  the  Philippine  question  become 
clear  and  the  duty  of  the  American  citizen  definite. 

Till  that  time  comes  the  Filipinos  are  prepared  to  wage  a 
nation-wide  campaign  of  education  in  America.  The  word 
education  is  used  advisedly,  for  more  knowledge  of  Filipino 
history  and  civilization  and  actual  condition  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  citizens  of  America  see  their  duty  toward  the 
Filipinos.  There  was  a  time  indeed  when  even  members  of  the 
American  Congress  had  to  be  shown  the  location  of  the  Philip- 
pines on  the  map. 

Then  followed  the  era  of  misrepresentation,  when  the  reten- 
tionists,  in  order  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  islands,  painted 
a  picture  of  the  backward  condition  of  the  country  and  people, 
arguing,  naturally  enough,  that  savages  could  not  be  trusted 
to  run  their  own  government.  This  was  the  period  of  sensa- 
tional publicity  in  America— the  exhibition  of  the  finely  shaped 
but  half-naked  Igorotes ;  the  publication  of  profusely  illus- 
trated magazine  articles  portraying  the  life  of  the  wild  tribes. 
The  effect  of  those  exhibitions  and  those  articles  ma}^  still  be 
traced  in  the  ignorance  displayed  in  many  editorials  written 
even  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1919,  and  in  connection  with  the 
recent  visit  to  this  country  of  the  Philippine  Mission.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  10,500,000  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines,  10,000,000  are  a  Christian  and  civilized  people, 
and  the  500,000  non-Christians  are  not  typical  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

The  percentage  of  literacy  in  the  Philippines,  as  sho^m  by 
the  census  just  completed,  is  almost  as  high  as  that  of  some  of 
the  southern  states  of  the  Union;  higher  than  that  of  Greece, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Roumania  and  Servia.  It  is  also  higher  than 
that  of  any  of  the  new  countries  whose  independence  is  being 
recognized  by  the  Allies. 

There  is  every  reason  for  the  literacy  of  the  Philippines  to 
be  still  higher  within  the  next  few  years  through  the  action  of 
the  Philippine  legislature  at  its  last  session  in  voting  30,000,000 
pesos  to  extend  the  educational  system  so  that  schools  will  be 
available  to  every  child  and  youth  in  the  Philippines. 

Great  Growth  in  Schools 

Between  1912  and  1918  the  total  number  of  children  in  school 
increased  from  440,000  to  675,000,  a  gain  of  54  per  cent,  in 
six  years.  The  number  of  intermediate  pupils  grew  to  67,000, 
a  gain  of  160  per  cent.  The  number  of  high  school  students 
reached  16,000,  a  gain  of  220  per  cent. 

The  Philippine  legislature,  composed  entirely  of  Filipinos, 
now  supports  4,700  schools,  with  a  teaching  force  of  12,303 
teachers.  All  instruction  is  in  English,  and  will  continue  to  be 
if  independence  is  granted.  A  large  number  of  additional  Amer- 
ican teachers  are  to  be  employed  and  sent  to  the  Philippines 
within  the  next  year.  All  of  the  expense  of  education  is  being 
paid  by  the  Philippine  government. 

The  ten  million  Christian  Filipinos  living  today  deeply  resent 
the  many  libels  committed  against  them.  Our  press-clipping 
service  shows  that  considerable  opposition  to  granting  the 
Filipinos  what  they  desire  comes  from  men  who  actually  believe 
that  America  found  in  the  Philippines  naked  savages  and  wild 
men.    Those  who  would  like  to  see  the  Philippines  permanently 


retained  for  exploitation,  know  the  temper  and  the  heart  of  the 
American  citizenry  too  well  openly  to  oppose  independence  on 
such  a  selfish  basis.  There  are  those  who  are  solicitous  over  the 
safety  of  the  Filipinos  once  they  are  left  alone,  and  those  would 
like  to  be  assured  that  no  harm  shall  ever  befall  them. 

But  was  independence  ever  attained  by  any  nation  without 
the  people  taking  a  chance.?  If  individuals  did  not  leave  the 
parental  roof  and  take  a  chance  would  they  attain  success  in 
Hfe.''  If  absolute  safety  from  foreign  aggression  was  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  independence,  how  many  nations  would  be 
independent  today  ?  Could  Belgium  have  withstood  the  attacks 
of  Germany.?  Could  France  alone.?  And  yet  who  would  say 
that  these  two  countries  should  not  be  independent.? 

The  Filipinos  submit  their  national  case  to  the  American 
people  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  will  merit  a  just  considera- 
tion. But  a  just  consideration  is  possible  only  after  all  the 
parties  concerned  have  been  duly  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  We  demand  a  fuller  study  of  our  problem,  so  that 
whatever  decision  is  arrived  at  will  be  the  result  of  honest  judg- 
ment and  not  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  To  quote  from  the 
instructions  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  the  Mission,  "  Our 
national  record  of  over  twenty  years,  from  the  first  day  of 
American  occupation  until  the  present,  is  an  open  book,  and 
is  now  unhesitatingly  submitted  to  the  examination  and  criti- 
cism of  the  world." 


150  American  Ships  Offered  To  a 
Foreign  Country 

CHAIRMAN  E.  N.  HURLEY,  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  is  rapidly  selling  our  ships  at  prices  much  below 
the  actual  cost  of  construction.  The  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  reference  to  the  American  merchant  marine  should 
be  determined  by  Congress,  although,  under  the  law,  Chairman 
Hurley,  as  agent  of  the  President,  has  the  power  to  dispose  of 
the  ships.  Senator  Jones  of  Washington  and  Congressman 
Greene  of  Massachusetts,  chairmen  of  the  two  committees  con- 
sidering legislation  regarding  our  ships,  have  decided  to  post- 
pone the  hearings  on  this  question  for  three  or  four  weeks  on 
the  plea  that  Congress  is  engaged  with  other  matters.  While 
Congress  sleeps,  Mr.  Hurley  sells  the  ships  and  he  has  even 
announced  that  he  is  negotiating  with  a  foreign  power  for  the 
sale  to  it  of  150  government-owned  ships,  built  with  our  money, 
for  the  welfare  and  commerce  of  the  American  people. 

Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  whose  "  Don't  Give 
Up  the  Ships,"  has  become  the  slogan  of  the  progressive  farm 
forces,  did  some  splendid  work  on  the  farmer's  side  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that 
"  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to 
sell  at  this  time  any  of  the  merchant  ships  of  the  government 
to  foreign  interests  unless  it  be  such  as  cannot  be  successfully 
employed  here." 

A  govemmentally-owned  merchant  marine  is  one  of  the  long 
list  of  subjects  about  which  President  Wilson  has  changed  his 
mind. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Wilson  advocated  ownership  by  the  government 
of  a  great  mercantile  fleet.  Now  that  we  have  such  a  fleet,  he  is 
selling  it. 
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COMMON    PEOPLE   OF   EUROPE   SEE   IN   THE  PEACE 
TREATY  CERTAINTY  OF  MORE  WAR 

The  news  that  is  cabled  from  Europe  to  America  often  is  not  the  news.  Or,  to  phrase  it  another  wav  it  7s 
the  news  wuh  the  most  important  facts  left  out.  Here  we  have  the  truth  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  common  people  of 
Europe  with  regard  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  as  printed  by  the  leading  liberal  and  radical  journals.  We  see  thaTwhile 
same  Amerwans  believe  peace  has  come  to  stay,  Europeans  expect  another  and  a  bigger  war 


ENGLISH  liberal  and  radical  publications  reverse  the 
American  order.    Here,  we  pay  much  attention  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  comparatively  little  to  the 
Peace  Treaty.    In  England,  the  bulk  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
Peace  Treaty,  while  the  League  of  Nations  is  treated  as  a 
minor  subject. 

The  verdict  of  the  EngUsh  liberal  and  radical  press  is  that 
the  Peace  Treaty  is  bad ;  that  it  does  not  mean  peace  but  war. 
"  In  pubhc,"  says  The  New  Statesman,  of  London,  "  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Allies  may  find  a  few  defenders ;  in  private  they 
find  none."  This  from  a  liberal  journal.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  in  the  Tory  Saturday  Review,  we  read  that  "  The 
more  closely  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  are  examined,  the  more  absurd  and  un- 
workable do  they  appear." 

We  take  the  following  paragraphs  from  an  editorial  entitled 
"  The  Betrayal  "  which  appears  in  the  London  Nation: 

Now  we  know  what  is  in  store  for  us.  There  the  peace 
terms  are,  as  they  were  in  1772,  1815,  1866,  and  1871.  Will 
no  disaster  ever  teach  us?  For  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
might  as  well  try  to  alter  and  maintain  new  courses  for  the 
planets  as  to  regulate  the  passions  challenged  in  the  treaty 
terms,  to  moderate  the  greed  and  resentment  generated  by  such 
annexations  and  transferences  of  peoples.  It  is  all  impossible. 
Though  potent  of  evil  beyond  any  computation,  the  treaty, 
before  it  is  signed,  is  as  dead  as  a  tablet  of  Babylon. 

And  those  peace  terms  ?  Well,  look  at  them  again  !  Suppose 
they  were  presented  to  us.  Suppose  our  cause  were  wrong  to 
the  last  item,  our  fault  like  midnight,  our  community  in  ruins, 
the  enemy  within  our  gates,  and  we  disarmed.  Would  we 
Britons  submit?  Would  we.^  Not  while  one  of  us  was  left 
alive,  and  tliere  was  yet  another  stone  in  the  road.  We  know 
it.  We  know,  from  all  our  experience  and  from  all  history, 
that  if  it  is  attempted  to  carry  out  such  conditions  of  peace 
in  their  entirety,  then,  man  being  as  we  know  him,  peace  will 
be  no  more  than  a  smouldering  menace  scattered  over  a  con- 
tinent, that  it  will  burst  into  flames,  now  here,  now  there,  till 
the  heaven  over  Europe  is  but  the  abiding  red  reflection  of  our 
insensate,  unteachable,  and  everlasting  folly. 

French  Uneasiness  Significant 

Even  the  French  Chauvinists  know  that.  Their  own  success 
at  the  Peace  Conference  has  frightened  them.  It  is  very  well  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  but  how  when  you  let  go.^"  And  you 
cannot  hold  him  all  night.  The  French  Jingoes,  with  appre- 
hensive eyes,  are  looking  round  now  for  the  very  protection 
which,  had  they  been  wise,  had  they  even  remembered  no  more 
^an  1871,  a  real  League  of  Nations  would  have  afforded  them. 
They  d:d  not  want  Wilson's  airy  ideals.  They  wanted  real  guar- 
antees. They  think  they  have  got  the  reality.  But  instinctively 
they  know  that  no  League  can  protect  a  man,  or  a  nation,  from 
the  wage  for  wrong-doing.  One  of  them,  seeing  what  he  and  his 
like  have  done,  cries  out  in  fear  because  now  there  is  nothing 


to  help  them  but  their  guns  and  the  bodies  of  their  soldiers. 
And  that  is  true.  Their  soldiers.  Their  guns.  For  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it;  just  as,  in  1914,  the  British  Government 
could  not  have  persuaded  our  men  to  help  Germany  retain  the 
plunder  of  1871— the  year  of  Germany's  doom,  not  triumph, 
as  we  now  see — so  no  Party  or  Caucus  here  will  ever  get  us  to 
help  any  nation  to  retain  what  justice  and  prudence  should  have 
warned  her  not  to  take.  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap. 

There  is  no  escape  from  that  law.  Time  hunts  him  down.  No 
covenants  in  any  League  can  forge  a  substitute  for  the  con- 
sequences of  committing  evil.  Men  have  their  passions,  and 
for  a  time  may  be  deluded  into  a  wrong  use  of  them  by  leaders 
who  say  one  thing,  but  mean  the  doing  of  another.  Yet  there 
is  a  term  to  it  all,  for  the  majority  of  men  are  not  mean,  are 
not  cunning,  nurse  no  cold  and  evil  intent,  are  not  cruel  and 
vmdictive.  We  know  they  can  be  just  and  generous  to  the 
pomt  of  sacrificing  all  they  have,  even  their  lives,  to  a  right 
cause.  But  statesmen  who  still  base  their  policies  on  senti- 
ments which  their  peoples  no  longer  hold,  on  passions  no  longer 
felt,  cannot  pretend  that  Europe  has  not  during  five  years  af- 
forded them  with  examples  of  what  happens  to  those  who  raain- 
tam  a  folly  after  its  popular  sanction  has  gone. 

The  Old,  Exploded  Idea  of  Force 

The  compulsion  of  the  Treaty  terms  is  based,  not  on  their 
mherent  reason  and  justice,  but  on  a  blind  trust  in  force;  on 
the  ability  of  arms  to  compel  from  others  what  otherwise  they 
would  never  grant.  The  old  idea.  Germany  held  it.  Ger- 
many, like  other  Empires  before  her,  has  learned  what  of  en- 
durmg  truth  there  is  in  that.  So  shall  we,  if  we  persist  in  it. 
Yet  that  trust  in  force  has  a  ready  appeal  to  the  heedless.  But 
let  them  reflect  for  a  moment.  What  is  our  force.?  Weapons 
as  destructive  as  modern  science  knows,  and  politicians  and  gen- 
erals to  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  unexplained 
strategy.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  to  behave  as  we 
are  told. 

Now,  consider  the  capacity  of  the  elect,  who  ran  the  war  for 
us  and  for  our  enemies.  The  ignorance,  ineptitude,  and  inex- 
plicable obstinacy  of  the  German  dunces,  generals,  and  states- 
men so  confident  in  their  knowledge  and  power,  from  Liege  to 
their  last  offensive,  would  be  incredible  if  the  consequences  that 
were  mherent  from  the  beginning  in  their  reasoning  and  their 
actions  were  not  in  yesterday's  papers.  Yet  the  docile  German 
people  were  fools  enough  to  listen  to  them.  And  for  our  part 
--well,  Jellicoe  has  told  us  about  our  shells,  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  our  ships,  of  ships  that  were  built  to  fit  existing  dry- 
docks  instead  of  dry-docks  to  the  latest  idea  of  ships,  till  our 
Admiral  wondered  why  the  Germans  did  not  profit  by  so  prom- 
ising an  opportunity;  the  reason  being,  naturally,  that  the  Ger- 
man disciples  of  force  did  not  know  even  their  own  business 
when  it  was  in  front  of  them. 

And  are  the  bones  in  Gallipoli  so  mute.?  Poor,  untimely 
bones,  vain  and  ineloquent !  Or  regard  the  clear  knowledge  and 
scope  of  imagination  betrayed  in  the  revelations  Lord  French 
is  now  making.  The  first  lesson  of  this  war  is  that  they  who 
put  their  trust  in  the  capacity  of  militarists  to  do  even  their 
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9wn  business  (ask  any  soldier)^  would  trust  a  bridge  of  tinder 
over  hell.  Besides,  for  all  we  know,  with  our  belief  simply  in 
our  might  to  compel,  there  may  be  an  unknown  student  some- 
where in  the  world  who  even  now  has  secret  of  science  which 
would  destroy  at  a  touch  the  very  foundations  of  our  force — 
force  as  we  know  it. 

We  wanted  a  secure  peace.  The  horrors  of  the  Somme  and 
of  Passchendaele  testify  to  the  price  our  people  have  paid  to 
get  it.  Such  a  peace  could  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Yet 
what  a  world  that  is  bankrupt  and  drained  of  its  youth  has  got 
is  so  many  more  causes  for  inevitable  wars  and  an  established 
tyranny  of  guns.  In  1914  many  thought  our  youth  was  doomed 
by  its  stars,  and  told  it  so ;  that  it  must  surrender  to  its  country 
its  gifts  and  the  light  of  its  future ;  but  not  for  what  Imperial- 
ists want,  nor  the  mongers  of  profit.  We  gave  other  reasons. 
Our  reasons,  it  seems,  are  dead.  The  boys  are  dead.  But  we 
have  profound,  lacerating,  and  lasting  memories.  Men  who  are 
haunted  by  them  will  never  betray  the  trusting  sacrifice  which 
is  nothing  now  but  the  desolation  and  admonition  of  the  Somme. 

Treaty  Universally  Condemned 

The  New  Statesman  is  not  less  critical.    We  quote  : 

The  German  counter-proposals  reveal  the  intolerably  humili- 
ating position  in  which  the  democracies  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  have  been  placed  by  the  action  of  their  representatives 
in  Paris.  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  nearly  five  years 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  admit  that  justice  is  no  longer  on  our 
side;  but  on  the  side  of  "the  Huns."  And  there  seems  to  be 
small  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  British  civilians,  and  a 
still  greater  majority  of  British  soldiers,  share  this  view.  The 
thing  is  so  palpable  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  still  less  de- 
nied. In  public  the  proposals  of  the  Allies  may  find  a  few 
defenders;  in  private  they  find  none.  If  the  Germans  refuse 
to  sign  them  the  verdict  of  England  as  expressed  by  the  irre- 
sponsible in  clubs  and  trains,  in  omnibuses  aiid  at  dinner  parties, 
will  unquestionably  be:  "  Quite  right;  we  should  have  refused 
too;  now  let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  some  real  peace  terms." 
Seldom  have  we  known  public  opinion  so  unanimous,  little  as  it 
may  find  utterance  in  the  Press.  We  doubt  whether  there  is 
a  single  constituency  in  England  to-day  where  a  candidate  who 
fought  on  the  cry  of  "  No  concessions  to  the  Hun  "  would  not 
be  courting  disaster.  Few  candidates,  we  fancy,  would  even 
make  the  attempt.  Yet  the  delegates  in  Paris,  bound  by  their 
own  words  and  by  the  wretched  bargains  which  they  have 
made  with  each  other,  appear  determined  to  press  the  issue  and 
to  force  on  Europe  a  peace  which  no  one  wants  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  bring  fresh  disasters  upon  the  world. 

We  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  w',  ole  of  the  German 
counter-proposals  are  acceptable  as  they  stand.  Clearly  they 
are  not.  Germany's  colonies  will  not  be  returned  to  her 
whether  as  "  mandatory  "  or  otherwise,  and  we  cannot  see  that 
any  question  of  "  right  "  arises  in  this  connection.  In  so  far 
as  any  European  power  can  be  said  to  have  a  right  to  possess 
colonies,  it  must  be  either  a  mere  right  of  conquest  or  else  a  kind 
of  prescriptive  right  founded  on  a  record  of  good  administra- 
tion in  the  best  interests  of  the  population.  The  first  of  these 
rights  Germany  has  lost,  the  second  she  never  possessed.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  possible  for  the  Allies  to  admit,  in  view  of  the  wan- 
ton destruction  caused  by  her  methods  of  submarine  warfare, 
that  she  is  entitled  to  retain  any  part  of  her  pre-war  mercantile 
marine.  If  ships  and  colonies  were  necessities  the  case  might 
be  different;  but  they  are  not:  they  are  luxuries,  which  Ger- 
many has  justly  forfeited.  Also  beyond  question  she  has  for- 
feited the  right  to  have  any  say  in  the  future  resettlement  and 
demarcation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

But  that  the  counter-proposals  as  a  whole  are  more  in  ac- 
cordance than  the  Treaty  both  with  modern  ideas  of  inter- 
national rights  and  with  the  prospects  of  a  stable  peace  cannot. 


it  seems  to  us,  be  questioned.  When  the  Germans  denounce  the 
terms  as  a  whole  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Fourteen  Points ;  when  they  seek  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  League  of  Nations  as  an  equal ;  when  thy  stipulate  for  plebi- 
scites in  the  territories  which  the  Allies  propose  to  detach  from 
the  German  Empire;  when  they  protest  against  the  Allies' 
refusal  to  allow  German  Austria  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion; when  they  deny  moral  responsibility  for  damage  suffered 
by  States  which  avowedly  entered  the  war  against  them  for  the 
sake  of  territorial  conquests ;  when  they  protest  against  the  sub- 
jection  of  German  populations  to  Polish  rule;  when,  finally, 
they  demand  that  the  maximum  amount  of  financial  reparation 
due  from  them  shall  be  determined  in  the  Treaty  so  that  they 
may  not  be  burdened  by  a  debt  whose  extent  they  cannot  even 
estimate;  they  have  on  their  side  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
world.  Allied  as  well  as  neutral.  To  these  claims  there  is  in- 
deed, short  of  admitting  them,  only  one  reply.  It  was  given  in 
these  terms  by  the  Times  on  the  morning  following  their  publi- 
cation : 

"  To  all  of  which  we  shall  merely  answer  that  she  [Ger- 
many] appears  to  have  forgotten  the  admonition  which  the 
German  General  Hoffman  addressed  to  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevists at  Brest  Litovsk.    'The  Russian  delegation,'  he 
said,  '  talks  to  us  as  if  it  stood  victorious  in  our  countries 
and  could  dictate  conditions  to  us.    I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  facts  are  just  the  reverse;  that  the  victorious 
German  army  stands  on  your  territory.'  " 
But  is  that  an  answer  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President 
Wilson  can  afford  to  make,  or  in  support  of  which  they  can  ask 
the  soldiers  to  fight  again  } 

The  New  Age  also  regards  the  Peace  Treaty  as  a  breeder 
of  new  wars.  Read: 

In  one  of  Mr.  Dyson's  cartoons  that  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Herald  last  week  a  child,  labelled  1940,  is  seen  to  be  weeping  at 
the  prospect  of  what  the  present  peace  means  to  its  early  man- 
hood. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  war  is  con- 
templated not  only  as  a  possibility,  but  as  a  high  probability  in 
the  peace  that  is  just  about  to  be  signed.  Hatred  and  distrust 
and  fear  of  Germany  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  line  of 
the  terms;  and  since  upon  a  peace  of  hate  it  is  impossible  to 
build  a  peace  of  justice,  the  pillars  of  the  present  peace  are 
certain  to  moulder  and  crumble  away  and  to  bring  down  war 
upon  the  world  once  more.  Nobody  can  tell  in  what  place  the 
inherent  rottenness  of  the  edifice  will  first  show  itself.  By  a 
colossal  effort  of  military,  naval,  economic  and  every  other  form 
of  support,  it  is  just  possible,  indeed,  that  for  a  generation  or 
two  the  Versailles  building  will  appear  to  stand  upright.  But 
fall  it  will  sooner  or  later;  and  on  its  fall  the  world  will  be 
once  more  engaged  in  universal  murder  and  suicide.  Public 
opinion,  no  less  than  kings  of  old,  pays  dearly  for  the  favorites 
who  slobber  upon  its  neck  and  play  upon  its  weaknesses. 

Labor  The  Only  Hope 

In  an  editorial  printed  a  week  later  than  the  issue  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  Th^  Nation  returns  to  the  attack  upon 
the  Peace  Treaty.   We  quote : 

What  are  men  and  women  to  do,  who  have  any  thought  for 
the  future,  any  apprehension  for  what  is  latent  in  the  Treaty 
terms,  any  sorrow  and  alarm  because  of  the  terrible  and  im- 
merited  sufferings  to-day  of  millions  of  innocents  in  Europe.^ 
Is  not  aU  being  done  for  us,  and  in  a  way  which  fills  us  with 
the  deepest  anxiety.!*  Something  very  different  ought  ami  must 
be  done.  All  Conservatives,  Liberals  and  Socialists,  who  are 
alike  in  thinking  that  civilization,  leaderless  and  blind,  is  drift- 
ing to  destruction,  accelerated  by  the  old  sort  of  peace  with  its 
usual  accessories,  inevitable  wars  of  every  kind,  are  looking  for 
a  rallying  point.    Their  differences  may  wait.    Their  differ- 
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ences  are  minor.  Their  differences  had  to  wait  in  1914.  To- 
day the  time  is  no  less  serious  and  urgent  than  then;  indeed  it 
is  now  more  serious  and  urgent.  Various  religious  bodies  have 
protested  against  the  peace;  but  they  are  almost  helpless,  and 
they  know  it.  The  truth  is,  we  are  troubled  by  a  sense  of  an 
endangered  future,  and  many  of  us  are  looking  to  organized 
Labor  to  help  us — doubtfully,  it  is  true ;  uncertain  of  its  mind, 
still  more  uncertain  of  the  ability  and  aim  of  its  leadership. 
But  we  ask:    Where  else  shall  we  look? 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  terms  of  peace  have  been 
received  by  Labor  also  with  a  feeling  of  helplessness ;  and  this 
feeling,  in  a  measure,  extends  to  the  organized  labor  movements 
in  the  various  Allied  countries.  But  it  must  be  said  for  interna- 
tional Labor  that  its  voice  is  the  first  to  be  raised  in  effective 
condemnation  of  the  "  peace."  The  French  Socialists  are  imited 
from  right  to  left,  and  are  in  accord  with  the  French  Trade 
Unions  in  a  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  in  spirit  and  letter.  The 
Italian  Socialists  are  even  more  strongly  opposed ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party  has  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  the  injustices 
and  absurdities  of  the  Paris  proposals  are  exposed.  Japan  has 
still  no  organized  Labor  movement  that  can  make  its  voice 
heard,  while  the  American  Labor  movement  is  too  divided  po- 
litically to  be  articulate  on  any  non-economic  issue.  But  to  the 
voices  of  British,  French  and  Italian  Labor  is  added  the  voice 
of  the  Labor  International,  which  has  promptly  repudiated  the 
peace  of  injustice  and  violence.  Whatever  may  or  may  not  fol- 
low in  the  way  of  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Labor  is 
everywhere  opposed  to  the  old  diplomacy  of  Versailles.  Is 
there  any  other  body  of  people  against  it? 

Labor  Sees  War  Ahead 

Why  is  it  that  Labor  everywhere,  including  both  "  patriotic  " 
and  "pacifist"  sections,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  treaty? 
Not,  certainly  from  a  love  of  Germany,  and  not  even  from  prin- 
cipally motives  of  humanity,  although  these  coimt  for  more 
than  our  politicians  will  readily  understand.  The  ultimate 
reason  is  that  Labor  sees  in  the  treaty  the  guarantee, 
not  of  a  lasting  peace  and  international  co-operation,  but  of 
the  indefinite  continuance  of  militarism,  conscription,  and  econ- 
omic dislocation.  It  sees  clearly  that  the  end  of  the  war  that 
was  to  end  war  is  being  made  the  beginning  of  more  wars  with 
the  same  object,  with  a  world-war  to  end  "  Bolshevism"  as  a 
convenient  starting  point.  It  sees  in  these  national  injustices 
fresh  obstacles  erected  in  the  path  of  social  reformation,  and 
fresh  opportunities  for  Jingoism  and  Imperialism  to  blind  tlie 
eyes  of  the  people  to  realities  needing  redress.  That,  more 
than  anything  else,  accounts  for  the  anger  and  opposition  of 
Labor. 

Those  who  think  from  Versailles  and  Paris  to  rule  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world  will  care  little  for  Labor's  indignation  if 
they  believe  that  the  anger  is  impotent  and  can  do  nothing 
to  affect  the  immediate  issue.  Impotent,  indeed,  for  the 
moment  it  is;  for  in  none  of  the  Allied  countries  has  Labor 
an  effective  channel  for  the  immediate  and  constitutional 
ventilation  of  its  mistrust.  It  can  demonstrate,  and  it  can 
protest;  but  it  cannot  make  its  protests  and  demonstrations 
effective  immediately.  It  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  means  of 
real  expression,  short  of  actual  revolt,  and  revolution  it  does  not 
by  any  means  desire.  It  knows  well  that  time  is  on  its  side 
against  the  obsolete  map-fakers  of  Paris ;  but  time  has  laggard 
feet,  and  tueantime  the  whole  poise  of  world  civilization  may  be 
upset,  and  universal  anarchy  enforced  as  the  price  of  human 
folly. 

What,  then,  is  Labor  to  do?  The  International  has  resolved 
upon  a  last  despairing  appeal  to  the  rulers  of  the  world,  not 
with  any  confidence  that  by  it  the  Treaty  can  be  made  appre- 
ciably better,  but  in  order  to  show  that  its  hands  are  clean, 
and  because  it  naturally  shrinks  from  the  prospect  of  more  de- 
cisive action.    But  a  large  and  influential  section  does  not  favor 


this  policy.  M.  Longuet,  leader  of  the  French  Majority  Social- 
ists, is  its  principal  spokesman.  In  his  view,  the  Treaty  is 
too  bad  to  be  made  appreciably  better,  and  there  remains  no 
resource  for  Labor  but  to  wash  its  hands  of  politicians  and 
Governments,  and  appeal,  over  their  heads,  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  pledging  itself  to  work  for  the  overthrow  and  drastic 
revision  of  the  Treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  These 
are  the  two  rival  views  among  the  leaders  of  Allied  Labor. 
They  come  to  much  the  same  in  the  end;  for  when  its  appeal  to 
the  Governments  has  failed,  and  failure  seems  most  probable  in 
the  midst  of  the  machinations  and  mutual  palm-greasing  of 
Paris,  there  will  be  no  other  course  for  the  International  than 
to  appeal  directly  to  the  Allied  peoples. 

What  England  Has  To  Face 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  in  addition  to  forcing 
the  peoples  of  Germany  into  the  two  extreme  camps  of  Imperi- 
alism and  Communism,  in  addition  to  prosecuting  the  class-war 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  each  Allied  country,  and  espe- 
cially our  own,  will  be  faced  with  a  profound  division  in  its  own 
ranks.  We  shall  drive  Germany  either  back  to  Kaiserdom  or 
on  to  Communism,  and  the  remedy  will  be  military  occupation. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  destroy  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary, and  the  way  of  ensuring  its  destruction  will  be  militarj' 
occupation.  And  for  all  these  vast  enterprises  we  and  our 
Allies  wQl  have  to  pay,  which  means  that  the  ordinary  citizen, 
incensed  by  continued  demands  for  military  service,  will  be 
further  angered  by  endless  calls  upon  his  pocket  in  direct  and 
indirect  taxation. 

Of  course,  this  picture  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
present  intentions  of  the  Allies  arc  actually  carried  into  effect, 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  made 
operative  even  for  a  year.  But,  even  if  only  one-half  of  our 
rulers'  present  plans  for  the  enslavement  of  mankind  are 
brought  to  the  test  of  action,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  internal 
situation  of  this  and  the  Allied  countries  ?  All  these  dreams 
ignore  the  vital  fact  that  modern  wars  are  democratic  in  at  least 
this  respect — that  they  are  fought  with  the  souls  and  bodies,  not 
of  mercenaries,  but  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  and  especially 
of  those  organized  groups  which  the  Labor  Movement  im- 
perfectly but  genuinely  represents.  There  rests  the  one  solid 
fact  which  betrays  the  dreams  and  schemes  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles as  phantoms  which  we  should  follow  to  certain  disaster. 

For  though  Labor  may  be  impotent  to  improve  the  Treaty  or 
to  enforce  just  terms  and  a  peace  of  reconciliation,  its  impotence 
is  but  the  impotence  of  a  crowd  that  watches  from  a  distance 
the  suicide  spring  from  the  bridge's  parapet  into  the  swirling 
river,  helpless  to  save,  but  knowing  that  when  the  victim  is 
carried  lifeless  down  the  stream,  it  will  remain  safe  on  land  to 
pronounce  its  verdict  on  the  dead.  The  old  order  is  leaping 
to  destruction;  Labor  will  remain  to  pronounce  the  verdict, 
"  Suicide  while  temporarily  insane  "  ! 

In  truth,  if  the  terms  of  Versailles  are  put  into  operation,  can 
che  wit  of  man  devise  an  alternative  to  the  general  eruption  of 
anarchy  over  the  Continent  of  Europe?  Whatever  may  ulti- 
mately emerge  from  the  wholesale  destruction,  assuredly  much 
that  is  beyond  price  will  be  lost.  The  steady  common-sense  of 
this  country  wiU  avert  a  cataclysm  here,  but  we  shall  be  badly 
shaken  by  the  impact  of  world-revolution.  Perhaps  no  power 
can  now  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  shameful  peace;  but  we 
are  convinced  that  there  are  powers,  and  constitutional  powers, 
which,  rightly  used,  can  amend  its  worst  clauses.  It  is  for 
Labor,  as  the  most  strongly  organized  and  articulate  interna- 
tional force  independent  of  Governments,  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  its  policy  into  effect ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  Labor's  voice  is  little  heeded  now,  it  will  be 
heeded  enough  on  the  morrow  of  the  peace,  when  the  basilisks 
our  statesmen  have  hatched  as  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 
The  supreme  task  of  the  moment  is  the  education  of  the  peoples 
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in  the  real  meanmg  of  the  terms  of  peace,  their  interpretation 
to  the  ordinary  man  in  terms  of  the  future  wars,  famines,  con- 
scription, taxation,  and  revolution,  which  they  are  likely  to 
entail.    That  is  pre-eminently  Labor's  task,  and  ours.  Upon 
the  ordinary  sane  and  generous  men  and  women  of  all  kinds  of 
political  thought,  upon  their  capacity  to  accept  responsibilities 
and  to  acknowledge  rights,  upon  their  common  sense  in  the 
avoidance  of  extremes  and  false  compromises,  upon  their  suc- 
cess in  producing  leaders  capable  of  retaining  and  deserving 
their  confidence,  the  hopes  of  the  world  are  centered.  The 
Labor  Movement  hitherto  has  been  not  too  fertile  in  such 
leaders,  or  even  in  such  qualities ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
when  all  the  rulers  of  the  world  go  mad,  good  sense  and  even 
imagination  assert  themselves  almost  without  leadership  through 
the  common  consciousness  of  the  folk.    The  promptness  as  well 
as  the  unanimity  with  which  International  Labor  has  made  its 
protest,  and  emphasized  its  adherence  to  the  program  of  justice 
and  reconciliation  which  it  formulated  when  Germany  was  still 
unbeaten  and  a  menace,  give  fair  ground  for  hope  that  it  will 
be  so  now.    Whether  or  no,  it  is  more  than  likelv  that  to  Labor 
will  fall  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  mess  which  our  rulers 
have  made  of  the  civilized,  and  are  apparently  about  to  make  of 
the  uncivilized,  world.    Germany  has  shown  that  the  economic 
power  of  Labor  at  once  becomes  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
social  situation  when  the  fabric  of  established  institutions  is 
broken.    If  the  Peace  Treaty  is  put  into  effect,  and  thereby  the 
future  of  European  civilization  is  shattered,  it  will  be  for  Inter- 
national Labor  to  go  to  the  wreckage,  and  make  of  that  the  best 
it  can. 

The  New  Age  also  has  a  very  significant  paragraph  about 
JLabor  and  its  fear  of  militarism.    We  quote : 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  however,  to  attempt  to  enlist  on  be- 
half of  reaction  the  terrors  once  associated  with  German  Prus- 
sianism.  Germany,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  is,  in  the  common 
phrase,  down  and  out;  and  the  fresh  fears  of  the  English 
people  are  no  longer  of  Prussianism  abroad,  but  of  Prussian- 
ism  at  home.  It  is  significant  that  everywhere  the  complaint  of 
Organized  Labor  of  every  class  is  directed  against  "  militar- 
ism " ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  no  less  decidedly  than  the 


Triple  Alliance  itself  the  Police  Union  is  in  protest  against  the 
militarization  of  their  civilian  force.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  prevailing  discontent.  It  is 
only  its  negative  purpose.  On  the  positive  side  what  we  see  on 
all  hands  is  a  desire  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Labor  to 
inaugurate  an  epoch  of  decentralization  by  means  of  a  distribu- 
tion among  the  popular  elements  of  both  power  and  responsi- 
bility. It  is,  moreover,  a  demand  that  cannot  be  denied. 
Flushed  with  "their  "  victory,  and  greedy  now  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  their  power,  our  governing  classes  may  and,  no  doubt, 
will,  adopt  every  means  for  defeating  this  movement,  while  at 
the  same  time  continuing  their  own  movement  towards  central- 
ization; but  we  are  convinced  that  their  vanity  will  be  vain. 
The  current  of  the  new  age  is  against  them.  Compromises  may 
be  effected;  here  and  there  defeat  may  appear  to  befall  the 
forces  of  advancing  Labor;  but  sooner  or  later  the  new  spirit 
will  embody  itself. 

That  the  Praetorian  guard  of  the  police  should  be  almost  the 
first  in  the  field  in  defence  of  the  new  order  is  in  every  way  of 
the  utmost  significance  and  promise.  If  the  police,  hitherto 
the  most  "  loyal  "  of  reactionary  forces,  are  now  co-operating 
openly  with  Labor,  the  balance  of  power  has  already  plainly 
shifted  from  the  old  to  the  new  dispensation.  The  Army  itself 
is  the  next  force  to  be  considered ;  and  who  that  knows  the  tem- 
per of  our  conscript  army  can  doubt  that  in  the  end  the  Army, 
too,  will  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  police  and  the  people? 
A  time  of  trouble  is  undoubtedly  before  us.  Mr.  Asquith  was 
not  merely  repeating  himself  when  he  declared  the  outlook  to 
be  "  the  gravest  this  country  has  ever  known."  But  the  issues, 
at  any  rate,  are  clear  enough  to  all  men  of  intelligence ;  and  the 
decision  is  plain  to  all  men  of  good-will.  The  "  people  "  mean 
to  share  in  power  and  responsibility.  Labor  is  determined  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  own  control  and  destiny.  The  days  of  econ- 
omic and  industrial,  no  less  than  of  political  autocracy,  are 
numbered.  Economic  Prussianism  is  doomed. 
The  foregoing  excerpts  give  a  faithful  picture  of  Britisli 
liberal  and  radical  thought.  Very  little  about  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  great  deal  about  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  no  illusions 
as  to  the  power  of  the  League  to  keep  Europe  out  of  war. 


HOW  SELFISH   POLITICIANS   PAVED  THE   WAY  FOR 

THE  UPHEAVAL  IN  ITALY 


By  EDGAR  ANSELL  MOWRER 

What  is  now  happening  in  Italy  can  he  better  understood  after  reading  the  following  illuminative  article 
from  our  Rome  correspondent.  Here  we  see  the  first  manifestations  of  antagonism  between  the  Italians  and  the 
F rench,  as  the  result  of  which  French  soldiers  have  since  been  slain.  The  various  reasons  why  Mr.  Wilson's  once 
great  reputation  in  Italy  has  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point  are  also  set  forth. 


THE  political  drama  in  Italy  today  defies  rigid  analysis. 
Anything  is  possible,  nothing  is  certain.    The  country 
absolutely  ignores  the  policy  of  the  government.  The 
various  little  Machiavellis  of  the  press  bay,  now  here,  now 
there,  but  almost  without  exception  may  be  found  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree. 

Smyrna,  for  instance,  was  promised  Italy  by  the  Pact  of 
Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne,  in  1917.  When  recently  it  was 
occupied  by  Greeks,  with  Italian  and  allied  marines  looking 
on,  Rastignac  in  La  Trihuna  calmly  stated  that  the  aUied 
decision  reduces  the  aforesaid  Pact  to  a  scrap  of  paper — an 
act  far  more  unscrupulous  than  the  violation  of  Belgium  by 
/Germany.    Yet  the  Greek  occupation  took  place  with  the  con- 


sent of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Sonnino ! 
One  might  adduce  fifty  instances. 

One  can  at  best  merely  trace  the  plot  as  it  has  been  revealed 
in  the  last  weeks.   And  first  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

In  Italy,  even  more  than  in  other  countries,  the  internal 
situation  dominates  the  international  poHcy.  And  this  situa- 
tion is  infinitely  complicated  because  it  is,  in  a  political  sense, 
unorganized.  There  are  nearly  as  many  parties  as  there  are 
prominent  senators  and  deputies.  Then  there  is  the  velvet 
presence  of  the  Vatican.  The  newspapers  are  nearly  all  in 
the  hands  of  various  "  interests  " — their  criticism  is  never 
more  than  partly  disinterested.  Pubhc  opinion  is  fluid.  The 
mass  of  the  people  cares  only  for  the  emotional  side  of  poHtics. 
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So-called  public  opinion — that  of  the  educated  people  alone — 
is  noisy  and  nationalist,  with  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  Italy 
in  the  world  situation  and  a  painfully  acute  sense  of  amour 
propre  due  to  the  peculiar  ups  and  downs  of  the  Itahan  past. 
The  sense  of  patriotism  is  today  very  strong.  This  very 
patriotism  is  used  by  the  many  leaders  now  for  this  purpose, 
now  for  that,  unscrupulously. 

Such  is  the  setting.  Now  for  the  chief  actors.  Victor 
Emanuel  Orlando,  a  Sicilian  professor  of  constitutional  law, 
premier  of  Italy,  former  follower  of  the  great  boss  Giovanni 
GioHtti,  orator  of  compelling  power,  politician,  intelligent 
without  convictions,  has  the  makings  of  a  great  demagogue. 
He  cares  more  for  internal  than  for  foreign  problems  and  hopes 
to  keep  his  position  long  enough  to  "  make  "  the  next  election, 
which  is  coming  soon.  His  strength  lies  in  his  intelligence. 
His  weaknesses  are  oratory  and  vanity. 

How  Sonnino  Has  Ruled  Italy 

Sidney  Sonnino,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  conservative, 
enem}^  of  democracy,  sincere  patriot,  disinterested  and  cour- 
ageous, follower  of  diplomatic  secrecy  and  national  ambition, 
personally  perhaps  the  finest  man  in  Italian  politics  today, 
has  guided  Italy  through  the  war.  Premiers  have  come  and 
gone.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  remained.  He 
has  no  gift  of  tongues  and  even  in  private,  talks  as  little  as 
possible.  He  treats  the  people  as  children  to  be  guided  and 
governed  in  secret  and  through  the  press — but  to  whose  in- 
terests, as  he  sees  them,  he  is  unyieldingly  faithful.  He  is  the 
natural  adversary  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Now  we  come  to  the  abstract  factors  known  as  "  aspira- 
tions." The  Italian  people  and  the  democratic  leaders  aspired 
only  to  complete  Italian  unity  by  the  incorporation  of  Trento, 
Trieste,  Istria  and  Fiume.  The  Nationalists  aspired  to  any- 
thing and  everything  in  sight.  Their  newspaper,  L'Idea 
Nazianale,  is  subsidized  by  the  steel  interests.  The  liberal 
bourgeoisie  captained  by  the  powerful  Corriere  della  Sera, 
aspired  to  free  the  country  from  German  domination  and  under 
the  banner  of  moderate  democracy,  to  begin  a  long  and  profit- 
able era  of  peace  and  profits,  wherein  Italy  should  claim  a 
larger  share  than  in  the  past.  The  extreme  socialists  aspired 
to  use  the  war,  wliich  they  opposed,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
strengthening  of  revolutionary  discontent.  Their  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  witness  the  failure  of  any  bourgeois  policy,  how- 
ever disastrously  this  failure  react  upon  the  country  as  a  whole. 

None  of  these  aspirations  amount  to  much  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. For  Sidney  Sonnino,  the  secretive  sovereign  of  for- 
eign affairs,  had  other  aspirations  of  a  politico-military  char- 
acter.   These  are  chiefly  two. 

I.  The  north  and  north-east  gates  to  Italy  as  far  as  the 
continental  watershed  and  especially  the  Brenner  Pass,  must 
be  in  Italian  hands.  These  were  promised  by  the  Treaty  of 
London.  This  possession  meant  the  weakening  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  But  Baron  Sonnino  certainly  did  not  desire  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Germany  nor  the  break  up  of  Austria- 
Hungary — so  fatal  for  the  balance  of  power. 

II.  Italy  must  completely  control  the  Adriatic  and  succeed 
Austria-Hungary  in  the  domination  of  the  Balkans.    This  was 


the  aggressive,  old-Roman  side  of  Sonnino's  policy.  Italy's 
future  lay  in  the  east.    But  to  realize  this  future  Italy  must 

(a)  control  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  a  military  and 
commercial  way; 

(b)  prevent  the  union  of  the  South  Slav  branches  (Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Slovenia)  into  one  large  state 
which  would  inevitably  be  backed  by  Russia ; 

(c)  dominate  and  protect  Albania  against  Serbia  and 
Greece. 

These  "  moderate  "  desires  did  not  need  the  incorporation  of 
Fiume  with  Italy  and  that  port  was  accordingly  left  to  Croatia 
by  the  Treaty  of  London. 

They  were  partly  realized  in  short  order.  In  1914  Italy 
occupied  Valona  and  the  coast  of  Epirus  as  far  south  as  the 
channel  of  Corfu.  Later  she  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  southern 
Albania  (Epirus)  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Albania 
under  Italian  protection.  The  partial  possession  of  Dalmatia 
offered  a  bridgehead  to  be  used  when  the  moment  was  propitious. 
In  case  of  concerted  attack  from  the  north  and  east  it  could 
not  of  course  be  held.  But  Sonnino  intended  that  Italy  should 
never  again  fight  Germany.  France  was  already  intriguing 
with  the  Serbs;  Germany  must  inevitably  seek  help  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Italy  in  her  future  struggle  against  France 
and  Russia. 

Certain  events  forced  Sonnino's  hand. 

He  was  compelled  to  break  with  Germany  more  deeply  than 
he  had  intended. 

With  the  Russian  collapse  the  defender  of  the  Slavs  col- 
lapsed. And  not  even  the  restoration  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia could  give  the  Slavs  back  their  strength. 

Imperialism  Accentuated  By  Victory 

The  allies  finally  succeeded  in  dragging  Greece  into  the  war. 

The  democrats  and  hberals  forced  Premier  Orlando  to  make 
the  friendly  Pact  of  Rome  with  the  Pan-Slav,  anti-Trumbic. 
Sonnino,  careless  of  unpopularity,  refused  to  take  notice  of 
the  action  of  his  chief. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  and  refusing  to  recognize 
secret  treaties,  substituted  the  "  autodecision  "  of  peoples.  It 
looked  as  though  Serbs,  Montenegrins,  Croats,  etc,  would  unite 
into  a  single  state.  Sonnino's  policies  seemed  likely  to  be  over- 
thrown. 

Then  fate  played  into  his  hands.  The  Central  Empires  col- 
lapsed. Had  the  United  States  sent  notable  forces  to  Italy,  or 
had  the  break-up  come  first  in  France,  the  social-democrats 
and  liberals  with  Leonidas  Bissolati,  backed  by  the  two  Milan 
newspapers,  II  Corriere  della  Sera  and  II  Secolo,  would  have 
come  into  power  and  Italy  would  have  swung  to  the  extreme 
left.  But  the  victory  of  Vittorio  Veneto  turned  the  heads  of 
the  crowd.  Imperialism  and  the  military  party  came  to  the 
front,  Sonnino,  aided  by  his  newspapers  and  by  the  national- 
ists— without  constructive  practical  ideas  but  tremendous  tub- 
thumpers — dragged  the  elastic  Orlando  to  his  side.  The  Pact 
of  Rome,  made  at  a  moment  of  tremendous  stress,  was  put  aside 
in  a  moment  of  triumph — as  Sonnino  hoped.  Bissolati  resigned. 
Wilsonism,  tremendously  strong  in  Italy,  began  to  decline. 
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The  liberated  Slavs  aided  Sonnino.  Their  jingoism,  their 
insolence,  their  boasting  and  inordinate  appetite  disgusted 
Italians  who  could  not  so  easily  forget  that  Croats  and  Slovenes 
had  been,  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  enemies  of  Italy. 

France  aided  Sonnino.  The  proud  republic,  democratic  at 
home,  but  overbearing  and  imperial  abroad,  had  seen  the  rise 
of  Italy  with  the  eye  of  one  who  witnesses  something  inevitable 
but  tragic.  It  began  back  in  1870.  Italy  came  up  as  France 
went  down.  Italy  made  alKance  with  Germany.  France 
stiffened,  kept  Italy  out  of  Tunis  and  successfully  prevented 
any  attempt  at  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  young  monarchy. 

With  years  the  policy  has  changed,  it  appears.  France 
merely  determined  to  be,  on  no  account  and  in  no  portion  of 
the  globe,  balked  by  the  Peninsula  of  the  Boot.  Socially,  in- 
tellectually, the  best  elements  of  the  two  states  were  friendly 
enough,  though  France  rather  treated  Italy  as  a  minor,  while 
Italians  believed  and  spread  the  legend  of  French  decadeiJet. 
For  the  French  are  individualistic  and  qualitatively  invincible ; 
the  Italians  are  clannishly  primitive,  secretly  dreaming  of  an 
empire  to  be  achieved  less  by  war  and  scheming  than  by  a  high 
birthrate. 

French  and  Italian  Relations 

Italy,  for  interested  reasons,  to  be  sure,  treated  France  well 
during  the  war.  First  by  her  neutrality,  then  by  her  entry, 
she  saved  France  from  misfortune.  Naturally  her  leaders  drove 
a  hard  bargain.  But  France  did  not  propose  thus  tamely  to 
hand  over  her  Balkan  interests  to  Italy.  So  even  during  the 
war  she  played  a  subtle  game.  In  the  Balkans  she  favored 
Greece  and  Serbia.  Sonnino  backed  Bulgaria  and  King  Con- 
stantine.  Had  his  ideas  prevailed,  Bulgaria  would  have  entered 
the  war  and  Greece  remained  out.  The  war  would  have  ended 
before  it  did,  and  with  a  greater  Serbia  we  should  now  have  a 
natural  Bulgaria.    But  Britain  supported  France. 

So  when  the  ineAdtable  happened,  Italy  let  her  allies  help  the 
Serbs.  She  herself  transported  a  good  many  of  them,  but 
without  excessive  warmth.  France  posed  as  their  savior,  reor- 
ganized their  army  and  succeeded  in  having  a  French  general — 
and  such  a  general ! — made  commander  in  chief  of  the  allied 
forces  in  Macedonia. 

The  armistice  found  France  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
Balkans.  Immediately  in  all  the  cities  of  Dalmatia,  even  those 
promised  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  Jugoslav  flag 
was  raised.  Croat  and  Slovene  soldiers,  their  hands  still  wet 
with  Italian  blood,  proudly  announced  themselves  as  allies  and 
equals!  A  French  general  permitted  Hungary  to  keep  most 
of  her  army  intact !  It  was  too  much.  Trouble  broke  out  be- 
tween French  and  Italian  soldiers  and  bloody  fights  ensued.  In 
Leghorn  there  were  riots  and  French  soldiers  were  slain.  It 
looked  for  a  moment  as  though  between  France,  the  defender 
of  the  Jugoslavs,  and  Italy,  their  sworn  enemy,  war  was  inevit- 
able. In  judging  the  bitterness  and  violence  of  Italian  feelings 
later  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  these  things.  But  of 
the  two  men  Clemenceau  and  Sonnino,  the  former  was  the 
cleverer,  as  I  hope  to  show. 

From  the  time  the  conference  opened  it  was  evident  that  part 
of  the  Italian  claims  would  be  refused.    But  the  choice  of  the 


Itahan  delegates  showed  that  Italy  intended  to  exact  the  last 
drop  of  blood  possible  and  that  a  conflict  with  Wilson  was  in- 
evitable. Sonnino  wielded  the  censorship  vigorously  and  in 
some  mysterious  way  convinced  the  entire  Italian  press  that 
the  "  manifest  justice  "  and  "  obvious  moderation  "  of  Italy's 
claims  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized.  Violent  nationalism, 
born  of  historical  oppression,  nourished  by  victory,  strength- 
ened by  French  opposition  beyond  the  Adriatic,  held  together 
by  censored  truth,  took  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  ran  amuck. 
The  democrats  held  their  tongues,  hoping  in  Wilson  to  save 
them  from  their  own  reaction.  But  vainly.  The  League  of 
Nations  was  bom  spineless,  fatally  incapable  of  embracing 
Germany  and  Russia,  yet  impotent  without  them.  Compromise 
sprang  everywhere.  The  fourteen  points  seemed  forgotten. 
French,  British  and  Italian  nationalists  exulted.  It  would  yet 
be  possible  to  force  the  hand  of  Wilson. 

Sonnino  played  his  cards  skilfully  and  with  caution.  The 
servile  national  press  followed  his  lead.  Everything  was  done 
to  cripple  belief  in  the  League  of  Nations.  All  "  principles  " 
were  subtly  ridiculed.  The  Italians  hoped  to  force  a  return 
to  the  good  safe  poHcy  of  "  compensations  "  and  "  balance  of 
power."  So  they  supported  British  and  French  imperialism 
agaVist  Wilson.  Cliiefly  they  supported  France — and  with 
reasons. 

The  allies  seemed  determined  to  reduce  Germany  to  complete 
impotence.  Austria-Hungary  had  ceased  to  exist.  Britain 
and  the  United  States  controlled  the  world.  The  balance  of 
power  could  only  be  maintained  if  France  and  Italy  united 
against  this  "  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony  "  with  such  other  states 
as  could  be  grouped  for  the  purpose.  Sonnino  was  right: 
France  will  before  long  seek  an  alliance  with  Italy  and  Italy 
will  agree.  What  else  can  she  do?  But  Clemenceau  will  have 
strengthened  France  and  kept  Italy  from  growing  stronger. 

The  French  alliance  was,  I  said,  a  necessity  for  Italy.  Italy 
supported  France.  But  to  Sonnino's  two  aims,  a  third  was 
joined — the  possession  of  Fiume. 

The  Fiume  Controversy 

There  are  three  reasons  why  Italy  wants  Fiume. 

The  first  is  sentimental.  Fiume  is  Italian.  Fiume  has  been 
badly  treated.  The  population  desires  annexation  to  Italy. 
This  reason  is  felt  by  all  Italians,  least  of  all  by  Sonnino. 

The  second  is  economic.  The  Triestine  shipowners  desire  to 
prevent  Fiume  from  becoming  a  rival  and  so  cutting  their 
profits.  And  Fiume  might  well  become  the  terminus  of  a  whole 
system  of  Balkan  railroads.    Sonnino  is  interested  in  this. 

The  third  is  political.  Fiume  might  be  given  to  an  indepen- 
dent Croatia  or  one  federated  in  a  new  Austria.  But  Sonnino 
certainly  did  not  desire  to  see  it  become  the  outlet  of  a  Jugo- 
slavia, fattened  at  the  expense  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

Thus  the  Italian  delegation  had  three  aims.  The  first,  the 
closing  of  the  north  and  northeastern  gates  to  Italy  was  imme- 
diately granted  by  the  Conference. 

But  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  did  not  wish  to  see  Italy 
master  of  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by  the  integral  realiza- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  London,  even  though  their  countries  had 
signed  it.    Wilson  refused  to  recognize  the  Treaty  of  London. 
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The  three  men  opposed  the  cession  of  Fiume.  But  Wilson  was 
bound  by  no  treaty.  So  he  became  the  scapegoat,  wrote  his 
famous  message  and  showed  it  to  Lloyd  Greorge  and  Clemen- 
ceau,  both  of  whom  approved  it,  perhaps  without  realizing 
their  own  cunning. 

When  the  Italian  delegates  learned  of  the  note  they  were 
puzzled.  Sonnino,  it  appears,  preferred  to  concede  and  keep 
the  concession  secret.  He  cared  nothing  for  unpopularity. 
But  Orlando,  the  demagogue,  preferred  anything  to  popular 
disapproval.  No  government  can  last  in  Italy  if  it  sacri- 
fices Fiume.  Orlando  preferred  histrionics  to  silent  failure. 
Who  could  say  but  that  the  allies  would  be  impressed.'' 
So  when  Wilson  published  the  note  Orlando  played  his 
card. 

Italy  had  been  insulted!  Italy  would  rally  round  its  chiefs! 
In  the  country  the  note  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  W^ilson  could 
have  opposed  the  iniquitous  Treaty  of  London  as  much  as  he 
liked  and  in  Italy  no  one  would  have  cared  save  the  nationalists 
and  Sonnino.  But  Fiume !  Fiume  must  be  Italian.  All  parties, 
all  opinions,  all  ranks  and  classes  rose  in  a  body  and  expressed 
their  indignation,  their  contempt  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
false  prophet  who  proclaimed  the  Monroe  doctrine,  mutilated 
Germany  to  please  France  and  Poland,  and  refused  to  Italy  the 
possession  of  an  Italian  city.  Popular  emotion  was  sincere. 
Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  discredited  in  Italy, 
probably  forever.  The  returning  delegates  were  received  as 
Roman  conquerors.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  aired  the  depth  of 
his  patriotism  and  the  vulgarity  of  his  nature  first  in  a  great 
hall  and  then  on  the  immortal  Capitoline.  Newspapers  and 
reviews  wrote  columns  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  "  politician,  im- 
perialist and  enemy  of  Italy."  Popular  ignorance  of  the  United 
States  enabled  the  papers  to  interpret  the  republican  attacks 
on  the  President  as  the  voice  of  the  true  American  people 
and  Wilson  himself  as  the  advance  agent  of  bankers  like  SchifF 
and  Warburg!  Parliament  upheld  the  Premier  almost  unan- 
imously. 

This  sentiment  was  sincere  and,  granted  the  little  truth  in 
the  people's  possession,  justified.  Orlando's  attitude  was  of 
course  humbug. 

"  Fiume  o  morte,"  shouted  the  crowd.  "  Annexation,  annexa- 
tion." The  people  were  ready  to  fight,  against  the  world,  if 
need  be.  "  Italy,"  grandiloquently  exclaimed  the  Premier, 
"  knows  hunger  but  not  dishonor."  But  in  his  heart  he  already 
wondered  whether  he  had  not  pushed  matters  too  far  and 
meditated  resignation.  Still,  it  was  an  experiment.  The  gov- 
ernment T)ut  on  the  brakes  at  home,  remuzzled  the  press  and 
waited  to  see  how  much  impression  this  melodrama  was  creating 
in  Paris,  where  needless  to  say  the  Italian  delegates,  when  de- 
parting, had  left  their  press  bureau. 

Resentment  Diverted  to  America 

Thus,  cleverly,  the  resentment  of  Italy  toward  France,  which 
might  have  proved  disastrous  for  both  countries,  was  turned  on 
to  Wilson  and  the  United  States.  This  diplomatic  master- 
piece was  presumably  the  work  of  Camille  Barrere,  French  Am- 
bassador in  Rome.  It  is  certain  of  course  that  Wilson's  note 
was  known  and  approved  by  both  Lloyd  George  and  Clemen- 
ceau.    Yet  M.  Barrere  calmly  denied  that  this  note  had  ever 


received  the  approval  of  the  French  government.  And  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the 
hounds,  France  succeeded  during  Italy's  absence  in  arrang- 
ing for  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  guarantee  her  from 
attack. 

The  Conference  proceeded  as  though  Italy  did  not  exist !  The 
German  delegates  arrived.  The  "  Three  Power  signature  " 
clause  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  inserted  in  case  the  American 
Senate  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  iniquitous  document,  was 
perhaps  to  be  used  against  Italy.  The  Italians  claimed  this 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  agreement  against  signing  a 
separate  peace.  The  allies  replied  that  Italy's  absence  could 
not  be  expected  to  keep  them  forever  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
Austrian  delegates  were  invited  to  Saint  Germain  en  Laye, 
colonial  questions  were  coming  up  for  discussion.  And  secretly, 
at  night,  the  Italian  delegates  returned.  At  first  the  news- 
papers said  "  certain  guarantees "  had  been  given  by  the 
Powers. 

Then  this  too  was  dropped  and  it  was  at  length  admitted 
that  negotiations  would  be  resumed  precisely  where  they  had 
been  broken  off. 

The  melodrama  had  accomplished  one  thing,  and  one  alone: 
it  fomented  a  profound  disbelief  in  all  missionaries  of  disin- 
terested doctrines,  enabling  the  cynics  and  land  grabbers  to 
seize  again  on  the  reins  of  public  opinion. 

Settlement  Satisfies  Nobody 

Whatever  Italy  obtains  from  the  Conference,  nearly  all  par- 
ties are  sure  to  be  dissatisfied. 

The  nationalists,  because  they  have  been  duped,  the  demo- 
crats because  of  government  duplicity. 

Criticism  of  the  government  dominates  the  press. 

Only  two  groups  will  applaud:  the  personal  followers  of 
Orlando  and  Sonnino,  who  are  already  trying  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  affair ;  and  the  official  socialists,  who  are  delighted 
by  the  palpable  failure  of  bourgeois  democracy. 

Wilsonism  in  Italy  is  dead,  or  nearly  so. 

And  the  internal  struggle  from  now  on  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  waged  between  communists  and  bourgeois  nationalists. 
Rome,  May  28,  1919. 


Upon  the  Winds  of  Spring 

By  MARY  CRAIG  SINCLAIR 

I  feel  the  terror  in  the  world  tonight — 

Unbridled  lust  of  power,  and  bridled  lust 

More  cold  but  no  less  merciless.    The  dust 

Of  perished  legions  drifts  upon  the  bright 

And  tender  winds  of  spring,  a  seal,  blood-red. 

Upon  man's  last  insanity — surcease 

Of  war.    Ah,  so  they  thought!    To  purchase  peace 

For  aye,  with  their  young  blood!    Ah,  so  they  said! 

But  peace  is  not  upon  the  winds  of  spring. 

The  nostrils  of  new  wars  are  wide,  and  sniff 

The  dust  of  heroes  greedily,  and  fling 

An  evil  breath  upon  the  world — and  if 

I  chance  to  laugh  because  the  spring  is  here, 

Pain  stabs  my  heart  and  binds  the  wound  with  fear! 
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SENATOR   KENYON   PREDICTS  BEEF  TRUST  WILL  BE 
CURBED  BY  CONGRESS  THIS  SUMMER 

By  WILLIAM  S.  KENYON 

In  an  interview  with  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 

to  re,ul:J^k/B^^^^^^  Varticulars  as  to  the  Bill  he  has  introduced 

the  trustifthe  moLl  bankruptcy  of  tLpa^^^^^^^  '^a  ^T'"7J''  "  ^"""^  recei^ersUv^  for 

ivhich,  it  is  believed,  further%rlnLrinrcTbe  P^^^^  ^  '^'^^^  of  hcenses  is  proposed,  by  means  of 


I DO  not  believe  that  tlie  American  people  would  benefit  in 
any  degree  by  putting  the  meat  packing  industry  out  of 
existence,  nor  by  wiping  out  the  industrial  plants  which 
the  five  big  packers  have  put  together.    In  the  bill  which  I  have 
just  mtroduced,  I  have  endeavored  to  provide  a  method  by 
which  the  American  people  might  avail  themselves  of  every 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  packers  and 
of  every  bit  of  internal  efiiciency  which  they  have  developed. 
I  have  sought  to  preserve  every  desirable  feature  of  the  meat 
packing  industry  as  now  conducted,  but  to  make  it  possible  to 
ehminate  every  special  privilege  of  which  the  packers  have 
availed  themselves  or  which  they  have  created  in  building  up 
their  enormous  industry. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  when  questioned  at  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  methods  of  his  company  and  why  he  had 
bought  up  parts  of  the  National  Packing  Company  for  Swift 
&  Co.,  said:  "  The  object  was  to  put  them  together  in  a  laro-e 
company  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  done."" 
Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  also  admitted  that  it  is  his  theory, 
"  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  country— for  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  producer— that  the  packing  business  should  be 
monopolized    into    one    corporation,    which    would    make  a 
monopoly,"  and  stated:  "We  thought  that  by  doing  that  we 
could  save  many,  many  miUions  of  dollars  lost  in  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  business."    Now  the  American  people,  as  I  under- 
stand their  mind,  do  not  believe  in  a  monopoly  based  on  privileo-e 
and  even  view  monopoly  or  the  effort  to  create  a  monopoly  as 
inconsistent  with  American  principles. 

Why  Congress  Has  Hesitated 

I  am  often  asked  why  Congress  opposed  for  so  long  any 
effort  to  have  the  packers  investigated  and  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  because  many  members  of  Congress  did  not  really  under- 
stand the  methods  of  the  packers  until  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  most  thorough  and  masterful  investigation  re- 
vealed the  ramification  of  the  octopus,  and  its  methods,  and 
until  the  Senate  Committee  hearings  brought  out  the  admis- 
sions from  most  of  the  big  packers  that  the  indictment  made 
against  their  methods  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
correct,  and  not  overstated.  The  pubUc,  too,  had  not  yet 
waked  up  to  the  way  in  which  the  packers'  trusts  had  controlled 
legislative  bodies  and  corrupted  or  intimidated  officials.  The 
Commission's  investigations  and  our  bearings  have  now  thor- 
oughly aroused  the  people  and  I  am  confident  that  my  bill  will 
pass  at  the  present  session. 

The  most  recent  effort  of  the  packers  to  get  back  at  those 
who  turned  the  searchlight  on  them  was  to  cripple  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission  by  reducing  its  appropriation  for  the  next 
year.  The  people  of  this  country  are  beginning  to  wonder 
I  think  whether  this  is  a  government  of  the  packers,  by  the 
packers  and  for  the  packers,  or  whether  it  is  a  government  of 
the  American  people. 

The  packers  had  reached  the  position  where  the  mere 
volume  of  their  capitalization  and  business  rendered  them  a 
menace  to  any  independent  business,  not  only  in  the  packing, 
but  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Armour  at  our  hearings  indicated  how  this  overwhelming 
power  of  the  packers  could  be  used  when  he  stated  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  Mr.  Heney's,  «  Of  course,  Mr.  Heney,  the  big 
man,  I  suppose,  if  he  has  got  money  enough,  could  kill  off  the 
small  man."  Mr.  Armour,  however,  declared  that  it  had  always 
been  the  policy  of  his  company  to  buy  out  those  whom  it  wished 
to  displace. 

For  "Moral  Receivership" 

I  regard  the  two  most  significant  provisions  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  to  deal  with  the  meat  packing  industry  to  be 
the  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  moral  receivership  when 
the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  packers  is  proven,  and  the  power 
given  the  Commissioner  of  Food  Stuffs  to  require  a  hcensed 
packer  to  refrain  from  conducting  any  business  not  covered  by 
the  license. 

The  importance  of  these  two  provisions  is  enhanced  by  the 
requirement  that  no  person,  partnerships  or  corporation  shall 
engage  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  conducting  or  operating 
stockyards  or  performing  services  in  commerce  with  respect  to 
hvestock  handled  on  a  commission  basis  without  a  license  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Nor  can  he  engage  in  any  business  in  commerce  of  buying, 
seUing  or  shipping  livestock,  stock  for  slaughtering,  or  live- 
stock products  unless  he  shall  have  such  a  Hcense. 

Farmers  and  retailers  engaged  in  the  handling  of  dairy 
products,  poultry  and  poultry  products  in  commerce  are  pro- 
tected by  the  provision  that  only  those  whose  business  exceeds 
$500,000  a  year  are  obliged  to  secure  such  a  license. 

The  bill,  however,  covers  every  chief  activity  connected  with 
the  meat  packing  industry  and  the  licenses  must  be  obtained 
within  90  days  after  the  act  goes  into  effect. 

A  Commissioner  of  Food  Stuffs  is  created  by  the  bill,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000,  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  Commissioner  has  charge,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of 
administering  and  enforcing  the  entire  law  except  as  to  the 
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provision  for  special  cars  by  the  common  carriers  which  is 
•under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
;  The  creation  of  this  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Food  Stuffs 
is  in  my  opinion  a  distinct  advance  toward  recognizing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  for  thorough  control 
over  the  supply  and  distribution  of  food  in  the  country. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  principle  of  receivership  when 
a  concern  has  gone  on  financial  rocks.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced  establishes  the  principle  of  creating  a  moral  receivership 
when  the  concerns  have  foundered  on  moral  rocks,  and  a  form 
of  probation,  since  the  receiver  may  be  discharged  when  it  is 
( proved  to  the  court  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  busi- 
ness have  attained  sufficient  moral  character  to  be  re-entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

The  Licensing  Provision 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Food  Stuffs  believes  that  any  licensee 
is  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  made  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  he  is  to  serve  notice 
in  writing  upon  the  licensee  specifying  the  alleged  violation  and 
requiring  him  to  attend  and  testify  at  a  hearing  thereon  before 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  if  the  Secretary,  after  such 
hearings,  finds  that  the  licensee  is  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  he  may  suspend  or  revoke  the  licensee's  license. 

The  Hcensee  then  has  recourse  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
in  the  circuit  where  he  has  his  principal  place  of  business  and 
the  court  is  obliged  to  study  the  evidence  before  the  Secretary, 
and  cannot  set  aside  the  Secretary's  action  unless  the  licensee 
shows  that  it  was  unjustifiable,  an  infringement  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  act. 

If  the  court  confirms  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  it  enjoins 
the  licensee  from  carrying  on  the  business  covered  by  the  license 
as  the  Secretary  has  ruled,  and  the  injunction  is  effective 
within  five  days  unless  the  Commissioner  of  Food  Stuffs  notifies 
his  intention  of  applying  for  a  receivership  when  the  court 
appoints  the  receiver. 

The  pubhc  interest  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  licensee 
is  to  refrain  from  participation  in  other  business  than  that 
covered  by  his  License.  This  feature  of  the  bill  has  been  severely 
criticised  as  introducing  a  new  principle  into  legislation.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  the  principle  is  sound  and  it 
has  long  needed  to  be  recognized — that  public  service  is  the 
supreme  test,  and  if  it  is  not  sound  public  policy  to  have  the 
packers  own  a  majority  or  minority  (in  most  cases  a  majority) 
interest  in  750  business  concerns  as  they  were  shown  to  own 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  then  they  should  be  re- 
quired, as  the  bill  provides,  to  divest  themselves  of  interest  in 
any  of  these  related  or  unrelated  industries. 

The  packers  are  obliged  to  divest  themselves  of  owTiership 
or  control  of  stockyards  within  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
act  goes  into  effect,  unless  they  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  after  diligent  efforts,  they 
have  been  unable  to  do  so,  when  the  period  of  ownership  or  con- 
trol may  be  extended. 

The  railroads  are  obliged  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
refrigerator  and  other  specially  equipped  cars  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fresh  meats  and  perishable  foods  and  foodstuffs 
and  to  furnish  them  promptly,  and  are  prohibited  from  operat- 


ing any  such  cars  not  owned  by  the  carriers  after  six  months 
from,  the  date  the  act  takes  effect,  unless  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements satisfactory  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  furnish  such  cars  to  any  person  making  reasonable  re- 
quest therefor. 

Adequate  safeguards  are  provided  in  the  bill  against  unfair 
practices  and  the  packers  are  required  to  keep  their  accounts 
in  the  method  stipulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
prohibited  from  destroying  their  records. 

''Magna  Charta"  of  Consumers 

The  bill  I  believe  is  the  magna  charta  of  the  consumers  and 
producers  of  America  in  their  relations  with  the  packers.  I  am 
delighted  to  note  the  increased  support  given  the  bill  by  or- 
ganized farmers,  organized  labor,  and  consumers'  associations 
of  the  country.  The  enactment  of  the  law,  the  need  for  which 
was  emphasized  by  the  acuteness  of  food  conditions  during  the 
war,  may  properly  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  by- 
products of  the  war,  the  sort  of  gain  to  which  the  people  are 
entitled. 

When  this  bill  goes  into  effect  the  packers  cannot  create 
any  more  joint  funds  for  legislative  purposes.  They  will  have 
to  let  their  plans  stand  strictly  on  their  merits. 

An  important  issue  is  presented  by  the  international  char- 
acter of  the  packers'  business,  for  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission stated,  the  purely  domestic  problems  in  their  increasing 
magnitude,  their  monopolizations  of  markets  and  their  manipu- 
lations and  controls,  grave  as  these  problems  are,  are  not  more 
serious  than  those  presented  by  the  added  aspect  of  interna- 
tional activity. 

The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  are 
expressing  their  alarm  over  the  methods  of  the  packers  and 
their  efforts  to  monopolize  business  outside  of  the  United 
States.  The  proposed  legislation  will  not  merely  turn  the  full 
light  of  publicity  and  obtain  just  and  thorough  control  over 
the  operations  of  the  packers  in  America,  but  it  will  enable 
us  similarly  to  control  their  activities  in  other  countries. 

The  importance  of  this  in  the  present  period  of  world  tension 
is  enormous. 

I  feel  that  I  may  safely  say  in  conclusion  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reassuring  the 
American  people  that  their  government  is  able  to  cope  with 
monopoly  and  intends  to  do  so. 


Books  Received 

What  Happened  to  Europe,  By  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Described  by  the  author,  who  imtil  recently  was  the  President 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  as  "  the  sort  of  a  talk  I  might  give  to 
a  friend  who  cared  for  my  impressions,  if  there  were  the  opportunity 
to  converse  at  sufficient  length."  Based  upon  observations  of  most 
of  the  war-swept  territory  and  upon  conversations  with  the  leading 
bankers  and  statesmen  of  Europe. 

Why  We  Fail  As  Christians,  By  Robert  Hunter;  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York. 

How  can  one  who  is  seeking  to  live  according  to  the  Gospels 
adjust  his  life  in  a  world  which  is  obviously  not  Christian  in  its 
underlying  social  and  industrial  structure.''  Tolstoi's  attempt  is 
used  to  open  the  way  to  a  study  of  the  Christian  Social  ethic. 
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Episcopal  Churchmen  Indict  The 
Present  Economic  Order 

AGAIN  we  are  reminded  that  the  days  are  past  when 
the  Church,  as  an  institution,  seemed  to  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  removal  of  economic  injustice.  This  time 
the  reminder  comes  from  a  prominent  group  within  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  This  group,  headed  bj  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  D. 
WiUiams,  Bishop  of  Michigan,  have  organized  a  Church  League 
for  Social  and  Industrial  Democracy.  The  League's  statement 
of  principles  is  as  follows  : 

We  face  a  world  in  revolution.  Some  regret  the  fact;  some  thank 
(j-od  for  It.  Regret  and  gratitude  are  in  a  sense  equaUy  irrelevant; 
the  Church  is  called  to  act,  and  the  contemporary  situation  furnishes 
her  with  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  unsurpassed  since  Pentecost 
Her  right  line  of  action,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Church  League  for 
bocial  and  Industrial  Democracy,  is  indicated  in  the  foUowine 
statement:  ° 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  unite,  for  intercession,  and 
labor,  those  within  the  Episcopal  Church  who  believe  that  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Church's  function  to  make  justice  and  love  the 
controlling  motives  in  aU  social  change,  and  who  wish,  as  Christians, 
to  promote  aU  sound  movements  looking  toward  the  democratization 
of  mdustry  and  the  socialization  of  life. 

Any  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  signs  the  Statement  of 
Principles  which  forms  section  two  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution 
shall  be  considered  a  member  of  this  organization.  (Section  II  fol- 
lows:) 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  recogniz- 
ing that  our  discipleship  pledges  us  to  become  like  Him  in  sacrificial 
love  and  conscious  of  our  power  through  Him  to  further  the  speedy 
coming  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth,  do  give  our  assent  to  the  following 
principles : 

I.  We  affirm  our  belief  that  only  that  social  order  can  properly 
be  called  Christian  which  substitutes  fraternal  co-operation  for 
mastership,  in  industry  and  life. 

II.  We  assent  to  the  following  declaration,  officiaUy  promulgated 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church,  and  promise  earnestly  to 
assist  the  Church  in  puttmg  into  actual  practice  the  principles 
therem  laid  down,  viz.: 

the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  demands 
that  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living  should  everywhere  be 
maintained,  and  that  aU  conduct  of  industry  should  emphasize  the 
search  for  such  higher  and  more  human  forms  and  organization  as 
will  generally  elicit  the  personal  initiative  and  self-respect  of  the 
workman,  and  give  him  a  definite  personal  stake  in  the  system  of 
production  to  which  his  life  is  given,  and 

"  mereas,  injustice  and  disproportionate  inequality  as  well  as 
misunderstanding,  prejudice  and  mutual  distrust  as  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  are  widespread  in  our  social  and  industrial 
life  today : 

"..  be  it  resolved,  the  House  of  Bishops  concurrmg- 

lhat  we,  the  members  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  do  hereby  affirm  that  the  Church  stands 
tor  the  ideal  of  social  justice  and  that  it  demands  the  achievement 
ot  a  social  order  in  which  the  social  cause  of  poverty  and  the  gross 
human  waste  of  the  present  order  shall  be  eliminated;  and  in  which 
every  worker  shall  have  a  just  return  for  that  which  he  produces 
a  free  opportimity  for  self-development  and  a  fair  share  in  all  the 
gams  of  progress.  And  since  such  a  social  order  can  only  be 
achieved  progressively  by  the  effort  of  men  and  women  who  in  the 
spint  oi  Christ  put  the  common  welfare  above  private  gain  the 
Church  calls  upon  every  communicant.  Clerical  and  Lay,  seriously 
to  take  part  m  the  study  of  the  complex  conditions  under  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  live,  and  so  to  act  that  the  present  prejudice  and 
mjustice  may  be  supplanted  by  mutual  understanding,  sympathy 
and  just  dealings  and  the  ideal  of  thoroughgoing  democracy  may 
be  finally  realized  in  our  land."  °  »     &  :f  y 

HI.  We  believe  that,  far  from  the  Church  being  in  tendency  and 


membership  reactionary  and  unawakened,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
ready  and  anxious,  to  a  degree  unsuspected  by  the  world,  to  discover 
the  way  m  which  it  can  best  be  useful  in  forwarding  the  new  order- 
and  we,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  to  help  the  great  mass  of 
Church  people  who  are  as  yet  uncertain  how  they  can  function,  to 
hnd  the  way. 

IV.  We  believe  that  for  us  as  Christians  the  proper  procedure 
IS  not  to  formulate  a  social  policy  and  then  seek  to  justify  it  from 
our  religion,  but  rather  to  start  with  our  Lord's  revealed  wiU  and 
deduce  from  it  our  social  program  with  no  equivocation  or  evasion. 

V.  In  case  of  persons  in  our  own  communion  whose  positions 
are  endangered  by  reason  of  their  social  rahcalism,  we  promise  to 
make  investigation  and  if  necessary  to  publish  the  facts;  and  to 
tlie  limit  of  our  ability  we  intend  to  give  moral  and  practical 
support  to  religious  teachers  and  preachers,  who  shall  clearly  be 
seen  to  have  incurred  persecution  through  advocacy  of  social  change 

VI.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  make  and  responsibility  to  fulfil  which  do  not 
characterize  secular  organizations.  We  recognize  the  supreme  need 
of  the  world  for  that  Power  by  which  men  and  women  of  faith  shall 
gam  the  strength  and  wisdom  requisite  for  the  surrenders  and  re- 
adjustments of  democratic  livmg.  We,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  i 
to  encourage  the  use  of  prayer  and  sacraments,  that  through  them  ' 
people  may  be  released  from  selfish  inhibitions  and  inspired  to 
work  with  God  for  humanity. 

VII  We  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  urgent  need  that  the 
Church  preach  the  Power  and  Will  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  to 
the  passing  era  of  selfish  competition  and  industrial  mastership,  but 
also  to  the  emerging  democratic  order.  We  recognize  that  the 
mere  transfer  of  social  control  from  a  self-seeking  few  to  a  self- 
seeking  many  would  in  itself  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  world  and  of 
no  honor  to  God,  and  we  therefore  are  convinced  that  in  terms  of 
the  new  day  of  industrial  democracy  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  by 
sacrifice,  service,  and  fraternity  must  be  preached  with  no  uncer- 
tain voice. 

VI II.  Recognizing  the  earnest  endeavor  under  difficulties  of 
those  working  within  our  theological  semmaries  to  train  our  coming 
clergy  for  useful  labors  in  the  new  age,  we  intend  to  work  for 
such  changes  in  management  and  curriculum  as  shall  enable  theo- 
logical students  to  know,  preach,  and  practice  the  social  Gospel. 
We  further  intend  to  assist  in  recruiting  such  candidates  for  the 
ministry  as  shall  enter  it  with  desire  for  socialized  leadership. 

IX.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  investigate  social  and  industrial 
programs  as  they  may  arise,  to  make  contact  with  their  leaders  and 
authors  and  to  spread  accurate  knowledge  of  them  among  our 
Church  people.  ' 

X.  We  deplore  the  contemporary  suppression  of  freedom  in 
America  and  shall  work  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  those 
bulwarks  of  democracy,  the  rights  of  free  assembly,  free  dis- 
cussion, a  free  press  and  a  free  pulpit;  without  these  any  minority 
seeking  to  express  itself  is  encouraged  to  the  use  of  force. 

XI.  In  making  this  Statement  we  are  convinced  that  we  endorse 
no  thmgs  irrelevant  to  the  Church's  abiding  mission,  but  that  we 
reaffirm  the  convictions  of  the  great  company  of  the  prophets,  saints 
and  martyrs  of  days  past,  and  of  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom,  Our 
baviour  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  fulfilment  of  whose 
Holy  Will  we  hereby  dedicate  ourselves  anew. 

The  League  has  elected  the  following  officers  to  act  until 
its  meeting  in  Detroit  at  the  time  of  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  D.  WiUiams,  Bishop 
of  Michigan,  Acting  President;  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Welles- 
ley  CoUege,  Chairman  Executive  Committee  pro  tern.;  Rev. 
Richard  W.  Hogue,  D.D.,  Temporary  Executive  Secretary. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are:  Rev.  J. 
Howard  Melish,  D.D.,  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn ;  Dean  Bernard 
Iddings  BeU,  of  the  Episcopal  War  Commission,  New  York; 
Dean  Charles  N.  Lathrop,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Simko- 
vitch,  Greenwich  House,  New  York ;  Dean  W.  P.  Ladd,  Berke- 
ley Divinity  School,  Conn. 
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Plans   of  World   Financiers  Are 
Opposed  By  Farmers 

By  GEORGE  P.  HAMPTON 

Managing  Director  of  The  Farmers'  National  Council 

THE  Farmers'  Reconstruction  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington last  January  suggested  as  a  first  instrumentality 
to  make  the  League  of  Nations  really  effective,  an  In- 
ternational Investment  Board.  The  farmers'  program  states: 
"  Foreign  investments  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  misunder- 
standing between  nations  and  if  unregulated  will  in  the  future  lead 
to  conditions  that  may  make  war  unavoidable.  We  therefore  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  an  International  Investment  Board  whose 
functions  shall  be  as  follows: — 

(a)  To  prevent  the  investment  of  money  of  one  nation  in  an- 
other unless  justified  by  conditions  and  agreeable  to  the  nation  re- 
ceiving the  investment. 

(b)  To  adjust  conflicting  claims  among  nations  as  to  'spheres 
of  influence.' 

(c)  To  prevent  the  use  of  force  by  any  nation  to  protect  or  to 
promote  the  investment  of  its  nationals  and  to  determine  methods 
of  securing  justice  to  foreign  investors." 

The  evidence  at  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  so-called  treaty  "  leak,"  and  the  sub- 
sequent statements  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison  of  the  banking  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  show  that  the  financial  interests  of 
America  plan  to  create  a  consolidation  of  the  finances  of  the 
world  to  effect  what  the  New  York  Times  calls  "  A  Vast  Cor- 
poration to  Rebuild  the  World."  This  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  the  farmers  of  America  as  expressed  above  in  their 
reconstruction  program. 

Mr.  Davison  stated  to  the  Senate  Cormnittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations : — 

"  I  was  asked  by  representatives  of  the  various  governments  re- 
garding financing  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Everyone  who  was 
in  Paris  knows  that  situation.  Every  banker  who  was  in  Paris  was 
in  contact  with  it.  It  became  obvious  that  all  of  Europe  would  be 
coming  here  to  get  credits.  It  became  so  obvious  that  I,  myself, 
made  the  statement  to  representatives  of  the  American  peace  mis- 
sion, as  well  as  to  members  of  other  peace  missions,  in  Paris,  that 
in  my  opinion  the  situation  could  not  be  handled  unless  it  was 
handled,  not  by  one  house,  not  by  one  aggregation,  but  by  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  America  from  the  North,  the  East,  the  South  and 
the  West,  and  that  in  order  to  give  the  relief  to  Europe,  and  in 
order  to  promote  the  trade  of  America  and  keep  our  position  which 
we  then  held;  first,  the  demands  of  Europe  must  be  coordinated; 
and  second,  the  supplies  on  this  side  must  be  coordinated ;  that  there 
should  be  coordinated  not  only  the  financial  interests  of  America 
and  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  the  industries  of  America 
should  also  be  coordinated." 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  the 
desperate  financial  condition  existing  in  Europe  and  stated, 
"  There  is  a  disposition  in  France  and  England  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  wise  and  just  for  us  to  forego  demand  for  payment  of 
the  large  amounts  of  money  we  have  loaned  them,"  and  also 
stated,  "  We  have  loaned  to  the  Allies  $9,500,000,000.  We 
have  loaned  to  France  $2,800,000,000  and  my  recollection  is 
about  $4,500,000,000  to  England."  This  is  a  total  to  England 
and  France  of  $7,300,000,000. 

Mr.  Vapderlip  in  response  to  a  question  from  Senator  Wil- 
liams as  to  whether  private  financial  interests  would  go  into  the 
loan  to  European  nations  unless  the  government  would  under- 
write it,  said,  "  No,  I  would  get  the  best  security  that  Europe 


could  offer.  I  should  get  a  security  that  had  a  first  Uen  on 
the  customs  of  the  country."  He  also  stated  regarding  his 
suggestion,  "  It  is  for  a  fifteen  year  loan,  one-fifteenth  to  be 
payable  each  year,  and  this  loan  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  customs  of  each  country." 

Mr.  Davison  addressing  a  group  of  bankers  at  Chicago  on 
the  matter  stated : — 

"  My  suggestion  is  that  debentures  might  be  issued  against  the 
credits  established  in  Europe,  secured  by  everything  against  the 
shipment.  Every  country  would  guarantee  the  debentures  against 
it.  The  debentures  would  really  be  against  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Then  the  banking  interests  could  place  these  debentures  with  the 
public,  distributed  as  widely  as  possible.  Complete  agreement 
should  exist  with  the  Administration  and  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which,  we  know,  will  do  everything  reasonable  for  American 
trade.  This  is  essentially  an  industrial  movement  for  all,  not  a 
group  of  bankers." 

And  in  an  interview  in  a  New  York  paper,  Mr.  Davison 
stated :  "  The  debentures  would  really  be  against  the  whole  of 
Europe." 

The  financial  interests  of  the  country  are  making  every  effort 
to  put  this  plan  into  effect  at  the  earhest  possible  moment.  It 
involves  as  admitted  by  the  advocates  very  close  cooperation 
between  the  financial  interests  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  countries  and  it  puts  the  financiers  in  dangerous  control 
over  the  activities  of  every  government,  and  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  every  people  involved. 

Before  the  European  war  started  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  world,  governmental  and  commercial,  was  in  round  figures, 
$300,000,000,000.  It  has  been  increased  during  the  war  by  at 
least  $180,000,000,000,  some  estimates  have  been  as  high  as 
$200,000,000,000,  making  the  present  total  nearly  $500,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  necessary  that  this  indebtedness  should  be 
liquidated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  that  pending 
such  legislation,  that  governments  should  be  in  complete  con- 
trol of  international  investments.  The  proposal  of  the  finan- 
cial interests  is  very  dangerous  to  the  working  people  of  the 
world  and  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  for  wliich  America 
entered  the  war. 


China    Quietly   Putting  Boycott 
On  Japanese  Goods 

THE  thing  which  Japanese  statesmen  have  learned,  through 
bitter  experience  and  for  good  reason,  to  dread  is  hap- 
pening in  Cliina.  A  boycott  on  all  Japanese  goods  and 
on  everything  Japanese  is  being  organized  throughout  the 
country,  and  has,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  already 
reached  formidable  proportions.  The  movement  is,  of  course, 
a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  giving 
to  Japan  the  economic  rights  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  and 
it  is,  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  most  effective 
protest  that  China  could  make.  There  was  no  public  proclama- 
tion of  any  kind,  of  course.  Very  little,  indeed,  was  said  about 
it.  The  boycott  just  began,  but,  before  very  long,  it  was  so 
thorough  and  far-flung  that  it  struck  something  very  like  panic 
into  the  hearts  of  the  merchants  of  Tokyo  and  the  shippers  of 
Nagasaki. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Twenty-two  Words 

WE    suggest    the    following    twenty-two  word 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  concurrent  consideration  by  Con- 
gress with  the  League  of  Nations  covenant: 

Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  conscript  armies 
to  serve  outside  the  United  States  to  execute  the  orders 
of  any  international  tribunal." 

The  introduction  of  such  a  resolution  should  serve 
as  a  probe  into  this  whole  subject. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  amendment  would 
remove  from  the  League  the  backing  of  America 
unless  It  also  be  admitted  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  to  fight  for  Europe  and  will  not  do  so  unless 
compelled  to. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  such  an  amendment  would 
sacrifice  the  volunteers  and  save  the  slackers,  a  pro- 
vision may  be  added  to  the  effect  that,  after  a  majority 
of  the  men  of  military  age  shall  have  volunteered,  the 
remainder  shall  be  conscripted. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  even 
reasonably  sure  that  such  a  League  would  mean  the 
end  of  war  they  would  have  no  reason  to  object  to  such 
an  amendment. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  League  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  willing  to  send  American  armies 
to  the  next  European  war,  they  would  have  no  reason 
to  object  to  such  an  amendment  because  the  entire 
male  population  would  be  left  free  to  volunteer. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  League  might  be  expected 
to  oppose  such  a  resolution  if  they  believe  few  Ameri- 
cans would  volunteer  for  another  European  War  and 
that  such  a  war  is  bound  to  come,  sooner  or  later. 

Why  not  give  the  League  advocates  an  opportunity 
to  show  exactly  how  confident  they  are  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  desire  to  sacrifice  themselves  indefinitely 
for  the  benefit  of  Europe? 

Our  belief  is  that  the  American  people  do  not  want 
to  do  any  further  fighting  in  Europe  and  that  such  of 
them  as  favor  the  League  of  Nations  favor  it  only  be- 
cause they  believe  it  means  an  end  of  war,  which  its 
framers  know  it  does  not;  else,  why  is  America  asked 
to  make  a  special  treaty  binding  her  to  help  France? 

Nobody  who  holds  opposite  views  should  object  to 
the  proposed  amendment.  Only  those,  if  any,  might 
object  to  it,  who  want  certain  things  done  whether  the 
people  are  willing  or  not. 


What  member  of  Congress  will  put  in  the  probe  and 
ring  out  the  facts? 


A  Poor  Beginning 

r\  NE  of  the  reasons,  we  are  told,  why  we  should 
^  favor  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  "  at  least  it 
IS  a  beginning"— a  step  toward  a  League  that  will 
end  war. 

If  so,  the  League  would  appear  to  have  been  begun 
at  the  wrong  end.  The  paragraphs  that  would  drag 
the  United  States  into  the  next  European  War  are 
strong  while  the  part  that  is  said  to  insure  peace  is 
weak. 

What  wars  are  we  likely  to  have  in  which  we  shall 
need  the  help  of  Europe?  Why  should  we  enter  into 
an  agreement  which  will  require  us  continually  to  be 
ready  to  help  others  when  there  is  no  conceivable  like- 
lihood that  we  shall  ever  need  help  from  them? 

Citizenship  and  residence  in  America  have  always 
carried  with  them  certain  advantages  over  citizenship 
and  residence  in  brawling,  fighting,  Europe,  with  its 
heritage  of  centuries  of  hatreds.  We  have  believed  so 
and  millions  of  Europeans  who  have  come  here  have 
believed  so. 

Why  should  we,  solely  to  benefit  others,  make  the 
United  States  as  bad  a  place  to  live  in  as  any  nation 
in  Europe? 

If  such  national  self-sacrifice  is  our  duty,  why  do 
\ye  not  carry  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice  into  our  personal 
lives  by  moving  into  such  bad  neighborhoods  as  we 
may  be  able  to  find  in  the  great  cities  and  joining  in 
the  neighborhood  rows? 

Certain  districts  in  New  York,  for  instance,  are  in- 
habited by  gunmen.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  self- 
sacrificial  act  for  some  solid,  respectable  citizens  to 
move  into  these  neighborhoods  and  fight  the  gunmen 
with  their  own  weapons.  This  is  precisely,  however, 
what  the  solid  and  respectable  citizens  are  not  doing.' 
But  some  of  them  are  urging  the  United  States  to  move 
into  a  gunmen's  neighborhood. 


What  Has  Changed? 

'fX/'E  are  told  that  ''conditions  have  so  changed 
since  1914"  that  we  cannot  return  to  our  old 
policy  of  isolation? 

What  has  "so  changed?"  Could  a  European  army 
be  landed  here  any  easier  than  it  could  five  years  ago? 
The  British  landed  an  army  here  during  the  War  of 
1812  and  burned  the  White  House.  Does  anybody  be- 
lieve the  British,  or  any  other  army,  could  land  here 
now  and  burn  the  White  House?  Steam,  in  a  hundred 
years,  has  somewhat  narrowed  the  Atlantic,  but  we 
have  also  grown  some.  In  fact,  we  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  steam  has  increased  the  possibilities  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  an  army. 
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What  has  changed  since  1914,  so  far  as  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  out  of  European  wars  is  concerned? 

We  know  of  but  one  great  change,  and  that  is  in  the 
fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  national  history,  we 
have  a  President  who  advocates  continuous  interfer- 
ence in  European  affairs. 

If  our  mission  now  is  to  roam  the  world  seeking 
where  we  may  help  to  put  down  injustice,  we  perceive 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  always  our  duty  and 
that  all  of  our  other  Presidents,  from  George  Washing- 
ton down  to  William  H.  Taft,  were  wrong  in  holding 
to  the  contrary. 


"From  the  First  Day" 

a  J  ET'S  try  the  League  of  Nations,"  said  Lloyd 
-L'  George  in  the  speech  in  which  he  laid  the  Peace 
Treaty  before  the  House  of  Commons.  "If  we  had  only 
had  an  agreement  for  an  inquiry  into  international  dis- 
putes five  years  ago,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  in  the  war  from  the  first  day." 

In  other  words,  with  such  a  League,  the  United 
States  will  be  in  the  next  European  War  "  from  the 
first  day." 

We  can  understand  why  such  a  prospect  should 
appeal  to  Lloyd  George,  but  we  cannot  understand 
why  it  should  appeal  to  anybody  in  the  United  States. 

Nineteen  months'  participation  in  the  last  European 
War  increased  our  national  debt  from  less  than  a  bil- 
lion to  25  billions,  while  participation  from  the  first 
practically  bankrupted  Europe. 

One  more  war,  with  America  "  in  it  from  the  first 
day  "  and  we  should  be  as  nearly  bankrupt  as  Europe 
is  now,  with  nobody  to  help  us  as  we  are  now  asked 
to  help  Europe;  and,  without  our  help,  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip  says  Europe  cannot  rise. 

Would  Europe  drag  itself  down  to  ruin  to  save 
America?  Who  believes  it  would?  Why  should  we 
be  the  most  self-sacrificial  people  on  earth? 


Mr.  Wilson's  Senate  Speech 

THE  most  significant  fact  about  the  speech  in  which 
the  President  laid  the  Peace  Treaty  before  the 
Senate  is  that  it  reveals  the  strategy  of  the  campaign 
by  which  he  hopes  to  fasten  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  upon  America.  Obviously,  the  President 
hopes  to  coerce  the  Senate  by  rallying  public  opinion 
on  his  side. 

The  speech  itself,  while  made  in  the  Senate  chamber 
was  not  such  a  speech  as  might  appropriately  have 
been  made  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  the  Senate.  It 
made  no  attempt  to  meet  any  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
League,  nor  was  it  in  any  sense  an  appeal  to  reason. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  speech  changed  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  heard  it. 

But  in  many  respects,  it  was  an  admirable  speech  to 
hurl  at  the  country.  The  masses  feel  much  and  think 
little.    Their  emotions  are  stronger  than  their  intel- 


lects. Obviously,  therefore,  the  way  to  get  a  quick 
decision  from  the  people  is  not  to  bother  with  logic 
reason  or  argument,  but  to  appeal  to  their  emotions  and 
their  idealism,  concluding  with  a  few  bald  assertions 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  case  is  proved.  Deci- 
sions obtained  in  this  way  are  often  quickly  regretted 
by  those  who  make  them,  but  the  thing  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  do  now  is  to  get  the  decision — to  coerce 
the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  brief  editorial  to  comment,  as  one 
would  like  to  comment,  on  a  five-column  speech  of  this 
kind.  The  strategy  of  the  speech,  not  apparent  at  the 
beginning,  is  plain  at  the  end.  First,  a  moving  survey 
of  the  crimes  of  Germany,  with  which  no  one  will 
disagee.  Then  a  vivid  narration  of  the  exploits  of 
bravery  of  our  army — with  which  no  one  will  dis- 
agree. Then,  a  heart-clutching  picture  of  the  war- 
weariness  of  the  world,  and  its  intense  longing  for 
peace — with  which  no  one  will  disagree. 

All  of  these  things  tended  to  create  a  state  of  mind 
in  the  great  jury  that  the  President  is  trying  to  reach. 
The  moment  was  therefore  favorable  to  introduce  the 
League  of  Nations  as  the  logical  answer  to  the  world's 
needs  and  the  remedy  for  its  unspeakable  miseries. 

But  it  is  precisely  here,  where  the  President's  speech 
should  have  been  strongest  that  it  is  weakest.  It  was 
precisely  here  that  he  began  to  assert  things  instead  of 
proving  them,  evidently  believing  that  aroused  emo- 
tions would  mistake  assertions  for  proofs. 

"  A  league  of  free  nations  had  become  a  practical 
necessity,"  he  said,  leaving  the  country  to  jump  a  broad 
chasm  of  fact  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
League  under  consideration  must  therefore  be  a  neces- 
sity. 

May  we  ask  what  progress  in  logic  one  makes  when 
he  says  that  a  certain  general  thing  is  a  necessity?  If 
one  were  in  hell  he  might  say  that  water  was  a  neces- 
sity, but  somebody's  offer  to  enlarge  the  heating  plant 
would  not  increase  the  prospects  for  an  adequate  water 
supply. 

We  should  all  like  a  League  of  Free  Nations,  mean- 
ing, thereby,  a  league  dominated  and  controlled,  not 
by  old-world  diplomatists  and  politicians,  but  domin- 
ated and  controlled,  every  inch  of  the  way,  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Is  the  League  advocated  by  Mr.  Wilson  such  a 
League?  He  knows  it  is  not.  Everybody  knows  it  is 
not.  This  league,  if  formed,  will  be  controlled  by  the 
same  constituent  elements  that  have  heretofore  con- 
trolled world-politics.  The  people  will  have  nothing 
to  say  as  to  who  shall  be  their  national  representatives 
in  the  League — not  even  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Nor,  in  any  nation  will  the  people  have  an 
opportunity,  by  direct  ballot,  to  halt  any  League  move 
that  they  believe  is  drawing  them  into  war. 

In  another  paragraph  the  President  makes  a  further 
strong  appeal — and  a  very  adroit  one — to  popular 
emotions.    He  says : 

"  It  was  universally  recognized  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
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demanded  of  the  conference  that  it  should  create  such  a  continuing  con- 

s,!rhl  ;r  TIT  ^  "^"""^^  ^^'^      aggression  and  spoilation 

such  as  this  that  has  just  ended,  forever  impossible.    A  cry  had  eone 

TJ""""  TF^°"^  T  '^'^  ^^""^  i'^^  which  sons  and 

sacrffi?  T  had  gone  forth  to  the  great  sacrifice  that  such  a 

sacnhce  should  never  again  be  exacted." 

Some  of  the  headlines  in  the  New  York  newspapers 
the  next  morning  quoted  the  President  as  having  said 
that  the  League  would  make  such  wars  as  the  last  "  for- 
ever impossible."  Doubtless  many  careless  readers 
gathered  the  same  impression.  But  did  the  President 
say  anything  of  the  kind?  Indeed,  he  did  not.  Such 
a  statement  would  have  been  too  quickly  challenged. 
All  the  President  did  was  to  tell  of  the  "  cry  "  that 
had  gone  up  from  so  many  homes,  leaving  it  to  the 
careless  mind  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
League  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  cry. 

Speaking  of  the  people  of  the  world,  he  said :  "  They 
knew  that  no  old  policy  meant  anything  else  but  force 
force,  always  force." 

What,  in  the  last  analysis,  does  the  League  policy 
mean  but  force?    It  is  true  that  it  provides  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  talk  before  force  is  used,  but  has  there 
not  always  been  enough  talk  before  war  was  declared? 
What  are  the  English  workingmen  afraid  of  now  in 
dieir  own  country?    They  are  afraid  of  militarism. 
Ihey  take  it  for  granted  that  the  League  of  Nations 
will  come  into  being.    But  they  have  no  confidence 
in  It,  and  they  are  afraid  of  militarism.    The  League 
covenant  provides  for  the  use  of  all  the  force  it  can 
muster  against  those  who  do  not  bow  to  its  decisions. 
1  he  President  speaks  as  if  the  League  covenant  pro- 
vides for  disarmament.    If  it  did,  the  League  would 
have  stronger  claims  to  public  confidence. 

Having  aroused  the  emotions  of  the  people,  and 
powerfully  appealed  to  their  desire  to  end  war  the 
President  began  the  concluding  process  of  "  proving  " 
his  case  by  making  assertions.  The  League,  he  said, 
IS    the  only  hope  of  mankind,"  adding: 

Again  and  again  had  the  demon  of  war  been  cast 
out  of  the  house  of  the  people,  and  the  house  swept 
clean  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  only  to  prepare  a  time  when 
sd/"  "     e'^fer  in  again  with  spirits  worse  than  him- 

We  emphatically  dissent  from  the  assertion  that  this 
League  covenant  is  the  only  hope  of  mankind."  We 
believe  the  only  hope  of  mankind  is  in  democracy 
VVe  believe  that  wars  will  never  cease  in  this  world 
until  the  peoples  of  the  world  retire  those  whose  inter- 
ests sometimes  lie  in  war  and  put  into  power  real  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  never  want  war  We 
believe  that  wars  will  never  cease  until  industry  is  put 
upon  such  a  basis  that  foreign  trade  will  not  be  a  neces- 
sity. If  we  are  wrong,  why  is  it  that  this  demon  " 
of  which  the  President  speaks— swept  out  time  and 
again  by  treaties  of  peace,  many  of  which  were  better 
Uian  this  one— always  comes  back?  There  is  a  reason  I 
1  he  reason,  we  believe,  is  a  lack  of  democracy  both  in 
industry  and  government.  Human  beings  live  in  this 
world,  but  very  few  of  them  have  much  to  say  as  to 


Z    1,.^^  often  run  very  badly 

Mr.  Wilson  has  not  brought  home  the  covenant 
either  of  a  League  of  Nations  or  a  League  of  Peace 
He  has  brought  home  the  covenant  of  a  League  of 
Cjovernments,  the  final  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
tremendous  war  against  those  who  flout  its  will  The 
actual  effect  of  the  League  would  be,  we  believe  to 
create  two  great  alliances,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
United  States  would  take  the  place  of  Russia  in  the 
pre-war  Entente.  The  other  alliance  would  be  made 
Turkey  ^^^^^^  states,  Italy  and 

Not  counting  the  population  of  India,  which  is  neg- 
ligible for  military  purposes,  each  alliance  would 
muster  about  300,000,000  persons— our  alliance  being  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  other,  but  being  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  our  population  is  separated  from  Europe 
by  an  ocean.  ^ 

That  Germany  will  long  remain  a  minority  interest 
in  a  League  which,  for  years,  will  be  engaged  in  her 
punishment,  is  inconceivable.  She  will  try  to  evade 
the  treaty.  She  will  look  to  Russia.  Trotzky  said 
recently  that  an  alliance  with  Germany  might  be  made 
It  IS  already  reported,  but  not  verified,  that  Japan  and 
Oermany  have  made  an  alliance. 

Give  Germany  a  few  years  in  which  to  organize  the 
agriculture  of  Russia,  and  she  could  begin  a  war  in 
which  she  could  not  be  starved  by  any  blockade  And 
with  such  advances  in  killing-machinery  as  might  be 
made  in  the  interval,  the  slaughter  would  be  colossal 
Non-combatants  in  the  United  States  would  doubtless 
be  killed  by  aerial  bombers  that  would  fly  here  at  a 
height  too  great  to  be  reached  by  guns,  drop  their 
bombs,  and  return  to  Germany  or  Russia. 

There  used  to  be  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
"America  first"  was  not  regarded  as  a  disreputable 
slogan.  It  was  the  slogan  of  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr 
Hughes  in  1916.  We  believe  it  should  be  our  slogan 
now.  If  the  peoples  of  Europe  cannot  take  charge  of 
Europe— in  other  words,  if  Europe  cannot  stop  fight- 
ing—why should  we  permit  Europe  to  drag  us  down 
with  her? 

When  the  covenant  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  of- 
fered, the  backers  of  which  can  allege  with  reason 
shows  the  way  to  end  war,  then— and  not  until  then 
it  seems  to  us— should  America  depart  from  her  time- 
honored  policy  of  looking  after  her  own  interests  and 
protecting  herself. 

This  is  not  such  a  covenant.  It  is  a  fuse  from  the 
European  bombshell  leading  to  America— with  a 
bomb  at  each  end  of  the  fuse. 


Wilso  n  or  Lloyd  George? 

^HE  same  day  the  President  addressed  the  Senate 
A  he  had  a  conference  with  newspaper  correspon- 
dents. Mr.  David  Lawrence,  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  other  newspapers,  wrote 
a  report  which  contained  the  following  paragraph : 
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The  President  upset  one  supposition  which  has  been  general  in  this 
countr}' — namely,  that  the  League  of  Nations  bound  the  United  States 
to  go  to  war  without  action  by  Congress.  Mr.  Wilson  emphasized  that 
nothing  in  the  Treaty  or  League  would  bind  us  to  act  if  Congress  did 
not  wish  to  do  so.  All  the  Executive  would  do  would  be  to  recommend 
action,  but  Congress  would  exercise  its  Constitutional  function  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  Executive. 

If  that  is  so,  Lloyd  George  misinformed  Parliament 
as  to  what  the  League  would  mean.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  editorial  on  page  251  of  this  number  in 
which  the  British  Premier  is  quoted  as  having  said 
that  if  such  a  League  had  been  in  existence  in  1914 
"  the  United  States  would  have  been  in  the  war  from 
the  first  day,"  which,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that,  if  the  League  were  to  be  formed,  and  another 
war  were  to  break  out,  the  United  States  would  be  in 
it  from  the  first  day. 

We  believe  Lloyd  George  is  right.  If  he  is  not 
right,  there  is  a  serious  difiference  of  opinion  between 
the  President  and  the  British  Premier  as  to  what  obli- 
gations the  League  would  impose  upon  the  American 
people.  Whatever  the  League  covenant  means,  it 
should  be  phrased  so  unmistakably  that  there  could  be 
no  two  opinions  about  it.  Would  Mr.  Wilson  object 
if  the  covenant  were  so  amended  that  the  United  States, 
when  the  next  European  war  shall  break  out,  will 
plainly  be  left  perfectly  free  to  do  as  it  pleases? 

But  even  if  Mr.  Wilson's  interpretation  be  accepted 
by  other  nations,  the  League  would  still  be  a  danger 
to  America  if  the  President  in  power  at  the  next  emer- 
gency should  be  in  favor  of  entering  the  war.  Once 
admit  the  principle  that  it  is  best  for  America  to  con- 
tinue to  help  rule  Europe,  and  the  President's  power 
to  control  diplomacy  makes  it  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance as  to  where  resides  the  actual  power  to  de- 
clare war.  Such  a  President,  at  such  a  time,  could 
easily  put  the  nation  in  a  position  where,  when  the 
time  came  to  ask  Congress  for  a  war-declaration,  it 
could  do  nothing  but  deliver  it. 

We  departed  once  from  tradition  to  enter  a  Euro- 
pean War.  The  departure  seemed  wise.  Whether  it 
was  wise  will  depend  upon  whether  the  late  war  ended 
militarism.  Only  the  future  can  answer  that.  If  the 
late  war  did  not  end  militarism,  why  should  we  ever 
wage  another  war  in  Europe  to  end  it?  One  thing  is 
certain:  War  may  or  may  not  end  militarism,  but  about 
one  more  war  like  the  last  one  will  end  civilization. 

And  our  action  in  the  matter  of  the  League  will  de- 
termine whether  we  shall  be  wrecked  with  the  rest  of 
the  belligerents. 


Why  We  Went  to  War 

A PARAGRAPH  in  the  President's  Senate  speech 
causes  the  New  York  Tribune  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Wilson  has  forgotten  why  we  went  to  war  against 
Germany?   The  President  said  we  entered  the  war 

"  not  because  our  material  interests  were  directly  threatened  or  because 
any  special  treaty  obligations  to  which  we  were  parties  had  been  vio- 
lated but  only  because  we  saw  the  supremacy  and  even  the  validity  of 
right  everywhere  put  in  jeopardy  and  free  government  likely  to  be 


everywhere  imperilled  by  the  intolerable  aggression  of  a  power  which 
respected  neither  right  nor  obligation  and  whose  very  system  of  gov- 
ernment flouted  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  against  the  autocratic  au- 
thority of  his  governors." 

The  Tribune,  quite  pertinently,  quotes  the  war- 
declaration  adopted  by  Congress  which  said  we  began 
hostilities  because  of  "  repeated  acts  of  war  "  com- 
mitted against  the  govei-nment  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  German  government,  with  never 
a  word  about  free  government  being  imperilled  any- 
where. 

The  Tribune  is  quite  right — but  it  might  have  gone 
further.  Who  does  not  remember,  after  Mr.  Wilson 
had  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and 
thereby  given  her  final  warning,  that  Mr.  Wilson  said 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  go  to  war  would 
depend  upon  whether  she  committed  an  "  overt  act?  " 
When  asked  what  would  constitute  an  overt  act,  he 
replied  that  while  he  could  not  definitely  define  such 
an  act,  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  recognize  one 
if  he  were  to  see  it.  And,  a  little  later,  when  a  ship 
was  sunk,  the  name  of  which  no  one  now  remembers 
the  President  recognized  it  as  an  overt  act  and  called 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Wilson's  incurable  tendency  to  manipulate 
public  opinion  with  phrases  often  leads  him  into  con- 
tradictions from  which  he  would  be  spared  if  he  would 
speak  plainly.  In  Cincinnati,  on  October  27,  1916,  in 
the  course  of  a  campaign  speech,  he  said:  "  This  is  the 
last  war  that  involves  the  world  that  the  United  States 
can  keep  out  of.  .  .  .  War  now  has  such  a  scale  that 
the  position  of  neutrals,  sooner  or  later,  becomes  intol- 
erable." 

Mind  you,  the  President  did  not  say  that  "  war  has 
now  reached  such  a  scale  that  free  government  is 
always  imperilled."  It  was  merely  that  neutrals  so 
suffered  that  their  situation  "  becomes  intolerable." 
How  do  neutrals,  as  such,  suffer?  Only  in  trade.  But 
no  trade  losses  could  justify  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  the  taking  on  of  a  burden  of  25  billions  of  na- 
tional debt.  And,  now  the  President  says  that  the 
trade-losses  we  suffered  as  a  neutral  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  going  into  war! 

Away  back  in  the  fall  of  1916,  the  President  prob- 
ably saw  the  war  coming,  and,  in  the  sentence  quoted 
was  beginning  to  prepare  the  people  for  it.    What  he 
doubtless  saw  was  the  increasing  danger  that  the  Al- 
lies, if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  defeated. 

America  went  into  the  war  because  the  Allies  were 
being  beaten,  and  if  they  had  gone  down,  our  turn 
would  have  come  next.  That  was  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason  for  going  in.  We  believe  America  could 
have  got  100  volunteers  where  it  got  one  if  the  people 
had  known  the  truth.  Instead  of  that,  the  censor's  lie 
was  permitted  to  stand  that  the  Allies  were  gradually 
wearing  Germany  down,  and  that  we  entered  the  fray 
because  of  some  technical  violation  of  international 
law.  As  if  Germany  had  not  been  violating  interna- 
tional law  from  the  first! 

Commenting  on  the  speech  that  Mr.  Wilson  made 
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the  day  he  returned  from  Europe  in  which  he  attrib- 
uted "  lack  of  vision  "  to  certain  groups  who  did  not 
agree  with  him,  the  Tribune  taunted  the  President 
with  his  own  lack  of  vision  in  not  earlier  correctly  ap- 
praising Germany's  menace  to  the  world. 

No  one  can  look  into  the  President's  mind.  But 
everythmg  he  has  said  and  done  in  connection  with  the 
war  can  be  instantly  explained  if  it  be  assumed  that 
from  the  first,  he  knew  Germany  for  what  she  was, 
that  never,  for  a  moment,  in  his  own  heart,  was  he 
neutral,  but  that  he  believed  it  was  Europe's  business 
to  beat  her  down  if  she  could,  and  that  he  put  America 
in  only  when  he  found  out  that,  without  America,  Ger- 
many would  win.  That  may  not  be  a  correct  analysis 
but  it  explains  everything  in  his  words  that  is  now  con- 
tradictory. 

But  Republican  newspapers,  like  the  Tribune.should 
be  careful  with  their  goading.  Mr.  Hughes,  during 
the  campaign,  said  it  was  preposterous  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  seek  votes  for  Mr.  Wilson  because  "  he  kept 
us  out  of  war."  Mr.  Hughes  exclaimed:  "Why 
should  he  have  credit  for  that?  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  have  gone  to  war."  And  the  present 
writer  heard  Mr.  Roosevelt  make  a  two-hour  speech 
at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  late  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  criticised  the  President  for  many 
things,  not  once  did  he  so  much  as  intimate  that  Amer- 
ica should  be  in  the  European  War. 

Handling  the  people  is  an  exacting  trade,  but  we 
sometimes  feel  that  politicians  would  do  better  at  it  if 
they  would  more  frequently  treat  the  people  as  adults 
instead  of  as  children. 


W 


Senator  Johnson's  Candidacy 

E  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  Mr.  Fremont 
Older's  article  in  this  issue  about  Hiram  John- 
son. Senator  Johnson  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Ordinarily,  this 
fact  would  not  particularly  interest  us.  It  interests  us 
now  for  the  reason  that  Senator  Johnson  is  making  an 
issue  of  the  necessity  of  returning  this  republic  to  first 
principles  and  first  policies.  We  believe  that  nothing 
else  is  of  importance  until  this  question  is  settled. 

Mr.  Older  is  known  everywhere  as  the  courageous 
editor  who,  a  number  of  years  ago,  led  the  fight  against 
the  San  Francisco  grafters.  He  knows  Senator  John- 
son well  and  vouches  for  him  without  reservation. 

But  no  one's  recommendation  of  Senator  Johnson  is 
so  convincing  as  the  record  he  has  made  and  is  making 
in  the  Senate.  He  fights  with  his  fists  on — figuratively 
speaking— for  an  object  that  is  worth  while.  That 
object  is  to  secure  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
rule  their  own  country  with  an  eye  to  their  own  hap- 
piness. 

League  newspapers  and  orators  pooh-pooh  both 
Senator  Johnson  and  Senator  Borah,  but  we  observe 
that  when  soldiers  and  others  are  polled  as  to  their 
presidential  preferences,  Senator  Johnson,  who  is  now 


an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
always  receives  a  large  vote.  ' 

We  believe  both  of  these  senators  have  given  and  are 
givmg  splendid  service  to  America.  We  know  of  no 
greater  service  that  they  could  now  perform  than  to 
compel  the  President,  by  the  quality  and  power  of 
their  criticism  of  the  League  covenant,  to  drop  the  gen- 
eralities and  the  vagueness  with  which  he  beclouds  so 
many  questions,  and  specifically  answer  the  definite  ob- 
jections that  are  made  to  the  League. 

What  is  needed  to  clarify  this  situation  is  informa- 
tion and  not  oratory. 


Gompers  at  the  Gong 

Vy  E  observe  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  joined  the  cele- 
y     brated  group  who  are  doing  their  best  to  warn 
the  nation  that  prohibition  is  the  great  creator  of  Bol- 
shevism.   Detroit  is  cited  as  proof  of  his  contention. 
1  he  city  has  been  dry  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  now 
look  at  itl    Depravity  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
until  a  reading  room  is  maintained  by  Bolshevists  in 
which  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  literature  is  distrib- 
uted.   A  long  list  of  such  literature  that  Mr.  Gom- 
pers laid  before  a  Senate  committee  contained  about 
everything  not  of  a  reactionary  nature  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  last  20  years.    The  New  Republic  was 
in  the  list,  and  so  was  RECONSTRUCTION;  and  so  was 
Forum  Folks,  a  little  journal  printed  and  edited  by 
Frederick  F.  Ingram,  a  Detroit  manufacturer,  whose 
only  remedy  for  existing  evils  is  the  Single  Tax.  That 
Mr.  Ingram  and  his  periodical  should  appear  on  Mr. 
Gompers'  list  will  amuse  Detroit,  where  Mr.  Ingram 
has  been,  at  various  times,  a  candidate  for  mayor  and 
for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

So  far  as  Reconstruction  is  concerned,  we  are  glad 
to  know  the^  Bolshevists  read  it.  If  they  read  it  care- 
fully, as  we  hope  they  do,  they  may  get  to  realize  some- 
thing of  the  advantages  of  relying  upon  the  ballot  to 
bring  about  such  changes  as  they  may  desire  in  the 
United  States. 

We  fear  the  war  has  worn  rather  heavily  upon  Mr. 
Gompers'  mind.  That  any  man  who  owns  no  distillery 
or  brewing  stock  should  see  in  prohibition  a  logical 
cause  of  Bolshevism  is  quite  beyond  our  understand- 
ing. Our  observation  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Bris- 
bane who  succinctly  says  that  "  drinking  and  thinking 
do  not  go  together." 

To  our  mind,  the  charge  that  prohibition  produces 
Bolshevism  must  compel  either  one  of  three  conclu- 
sions— that  Bolshevism  is  right  and  those  who  become 
sober  enough  to  think  see  it;  that  Bolshevism  is  in- 
sanity, but  that  Americans  are  mentally  of  such  poor 
stufif  that  a  sudden  interference  with  their  drinking 
habits  upsets  their  minds— or  else  that  the  charge  that 
prohibition  makes  Bolshevism  is  untrue. 

The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  that  appeals  to  our 
judgment.  A  nation  that  had  to  be  soused  to  be  safe 
would  not  be  much  of  a  nation. 
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From  a  Moscow  Diary 

By  ARTHUR  RANSOME 

From  "  The  'New  Salesman,"  London 

February  13,  1919. 

I DRANK  tea  to-day  with  an  old  acquaintance  from  the  provinces, 
a  Russian  who  before  the  revolution  owned  a  leather-bag  fac- 
tory which  worked  in  close  connection  with  his  uncle's  tan- 
nery. He  gave  me  a  short  history  of  events  at  home.  The  uncle 
had  started  with  small  capital,  and  during  the  war  had  made  enough 
to  buy  outright  the  tannery  in  which  he  had  had  shares.  The  story 
of  his  adventures  since  the  October  Revolution  is  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  the  rough  and  ready  way  in  which  theory  gets  translated 
into  practice.  I  am  writing  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  it  was  told 
by  the  nephew. 

During  the  first  revolution,  that  is,  from  March  till  October, 
1917,  he  fought  hard  against  the  workmen,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  soviet  of  factory  owners,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
defeat  the  efforts  of  the  workers'  Soviets.*  This,  of  course,  was 
smashed  by  the  October  Revolution,  and  "  Uncle,  after  being  forced, 
as  a  property  owner,  to  pay  considerable  contributions,  watched 
the  newspapers  closely,  realized  that  after  the  nationalization  of  the 
banks  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  resigned  himself  to  do  what  he 
could  not  to  lose  his  factory  altogether." 

He  called  together  all  the  workmen,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  form  an  artel,  or  co-operative  society,  and  take  the  factory 
into  their  own  hands,  each  man  contributing  a  thousand  roubles 
towards  the  capital  with  which  to  run  it.  Of  course  the  workmen 
had  not  got  a  thousand  roubles  apiece,  "  so  uncle  oflFered  to  pay  it 
in  for  them,  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  eventually  pay 
him  back."  This  was  illegal,  but  the  little  town  was  a  long  way 
from  the  centre  of  things,  and  it  seemed  a  good  way  out  of  the 
difEculty.  He  did  not  expect  to  get  it  back,  but  he  hoped  in  this 
way  to  keep  control  of  the  tannery,  which  he  wished  to  develop, 
having  a  paternal  interest  in  it. 

Things  worked  very  well.  They  elected  a  committee  of  control. 
"Uncle  was  elected  president,  I  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
there  were  three  workmen.  We  are  working  on  those  lines  to  this  day. 
They  give  uncle  1,600  roubles  a  month,  me  a  thousand,  and  the 
bookkeeper  a  thousand.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  men  will 
treat  uncle  as  the  owner  and  this  may  mean  trouble  if  things  go 
wrong.  Uncle  is  for  ever  telling  them,  '  It's  your  factory,  don't  call 
me  master,'  and  they  reply,  '  Yes,  it's  our  factory  all  right,  but  you 
are  still  master,  and  that  must  be.'  " 

Trouble  came  fast  enough,  with  the  tax  levied  on  the  propertied 
classes.  "  Uncle,"  very  wisely,  had  ceased  to  be  a  property  owner. 
He  had  given  up  Jiis  house  to  the  factory,  and  been  allotted  rooms 
in  it,  as  president  of  the  factory  soviet.  He  was  therefore  really 
unable  to  pay  when  the  people  from  the  District  Soviet  came  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  been  assessed  to  pay  a  tax  of  sixty  thousand 
ponbles.  He  explained  the  position.  The  nephew  was  also  present 
and  joined  in  the  argument,  whereupon  the  tax-collector  consulted  a 
bit  of  paper  and  retorted:  "A  tax  of  twenty  thousand  has  been 
assessed  on  you,  too.    Be  so  good  as  to  put  your  coat  on." 

That  meant  arrest,  and  the  nephew  said  he  had  five  thousand 
roubles  and  would  pay  that  but  could  pay  no  more.  Would  that  do> 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  tax-collector,  "  fetch  it." 

The  nephew  fetched  it. 

"And  now  put  your  coat  on." 

%  °"  ^^''^  vfould  be  all  right  if  I  paid  the  five  thousand !" 
That's  the  only  way  to  deal  with  people  like  you.  We  recog- 
nize that  your  case  is  hard,  and  we  dare  say  that  you  will  get  off. 
But  the  Soviet  has  told  us  to  collect  the  whole  tax  or  the  people 
who  refuse  to  pay  it,  and  they  have  decreed  that  if  we  come  back 
without  one  or  the  other  we  shall  go  to  prison  ourselves.  You  can 
hardly  expect  us  to  go  and  sit  in  prison  out  of  pity  for  you.  So 
on  with  your  coat  and  come  along." 


•  By  agreeing  upon  lock-outs,  etc. 


They  went,  and  at  the  militia  headquarters  were  shut  into  a 
room  with  barred  windows,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by 
most  of  the  other  rich  men  of  the  town,  all  in  a  rare  state  of  indig- 
nation, and  some  of  them  very  angry  with  "  uncle "  for  taking 
things  so  quietly.  "  Uncle  was  worrying  about  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  tannery  and  the  leatherworks,  which  he  was  afraid  might 
get  into  difficulties  now  that  both  he  and  I  were  under  lock  and 
key." 

The  plutocracy  of  the  town  being  thus  gathered  in  the  little 
room  at  the  militia  house,  their  wives  came,  timorously  at  first,  and 
chattered  through  the  windows.  My  informant,  being  unmarried, 
sent  word  to  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  the  only  one  without  someone  to  talk  with  outside.  The 
noise  was  something  prodigious,  and  the  head  of  the  militia  finally 
ran  out  into  the  street  and  arrested  one  of  the  women,  but  was  so 
discomfited  when  she  removed  her  shawl  and  he  recognized  her  as 
his  hostess  at  her  house  where  he  had  been  billeted  as  a  soldier  that 
he  hurriedly  let  her  go.  The  extraordinary  parliament  between 
the  rich  men  of  the  town  and  their  wives  and  friends,  like  a  crowd 
of  hoodie  crows,  chattering  outside  the  window,  continued  until  dark. 

Next  day  the  workmen  from  the  tannery  came  to  the  militia  house 
and  explained  that  uncle  had  really  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
propertied  classes,  that  he  was  necessary  to  them  as  president  of 
their  soviet,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  secure  his  release  by 
paying  half  of  the  tax  demanded  from  him  out  of  the  factory  funds. 
Uncle  got  together  thirty  thousand,  the  factory  contributed  another 
thirty,  and  he  was  freed,  being  given  a  certificate  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  an  exploiter  or  a  property  owner,  and  would,  in  future,  be 
subject  only  to  such  taxes  as  might  be  levied  on  the  working  popu- 
lation. The  nephew  was  also  freed,  on  the  ground  that  he  was, 
wanted  at  the  leather  works. 

I  asked  him  how  things  were  going  now.  He  said,  "  Fairly 
well,  only  uncle  keeps  worrying  because  the  men  still  call  him 
'  master.'  Otherwise,  he  is  very  happy  because  he  has  persuaded 
the  workmen  to  set  aside  a  large  proportion  of  the  profits  for  de- 
veloping the  business  and  building  a  new  wing  to  the  tannery." 

"  Do  the  men  work?" 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  we  thought  that  when  the  factory  was  in  their 
own  hands  they  would  work  better,  but  we  do  not  think  they  do 
so;  not  noticeably,  anyhow." 

"  Do  they  work  worse 

"  No,  that  is  not  noticeable  either." 

I  tried  to  get  at  his  political  views.  Last  summer  he  had  told 
me  that  the  Soviet  Government  could  not  last  more  than  another 
two  or  three  months.  He  was  then  looking  forward  to  its  downfall. 
Now  he  did  not  like  it  any  better,  but  he  was  very  much  afraid  of 
war  being  brought  into  Russia,  or  rather,  of  the  further  disorders 
which  war  would  cause.  He  took  a  queer  sort  of  pride  in  the  way 
in  which  the  territory  of  the  Russian  republic  was  gradually  re- 
suming its  old  frontiers.  "  In  the  old  days  no  one  ever  thought 
the  Red  Army  would  come  to  anything,"  he  said.  "  You  can't  ex- 
pect much  from  the  Government,  but  it  does  keep  order,  and  I  can 
do  my  work  and  rub  along  all  right."  It  was  quite  funny  to  hear 
him  in  one  breath  grumbling  at  the  revolution  and  in  the  next 
anxiously  asking  whether  I  did  not  think  they  had  weathered  the 
storm,  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  disorders. 

Knowing  that  in  some  country  places  there  had  been  appalling 
excesses,  I  asked  him  how  the  Red  Terror  that  followed  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Lenin  had  shown  itself  in  their  district.    He  laughed. 

"  We  got  off  very  cheaply,"  he  said.  "  This  is  what  happened. 
A  certain  rich  merchant's  widow  had  a  fine  house,  with  enormous 
stores  of  all  kinds  of  things,  fine  knives  and  forks,  and  too  many 
of  anything.  For  instance,  she  had  twenty-two  samovars  of  all 
sizes  and  sorts.  Typical  merchant's  house,  so  many  tablecloths 
that  they  could  not  use  them  all  if  they  lived  to  be  a  hundred. 
Well,  one  fine  day,  early  last  summer,  she  was  told  that  her  house 
was  wanted  and  that  she  must  clear  out.  For  two  days  she  ran 
hither  and  thither  trying  to  get  out  of  giving  it  up.  Then  she  saw 
it  was  no  good,  and  piled  all  those  things,  samovars  and  knives 
and  forks  and  dinner  services  and  tablecloths  and  overcoats  (there 
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were  over  a  dozen  fur  overcoats)  in  the  garrets,  which  she  closed 
and  sealed,  and  got  the  president  of  the  Soviet  to  come  and  put  his 
seal  also.  In  the  end  things  were  so  friendly  that  he  even  put  a 
sentinel  there  to  see  that  the  seal  should  not  be  broken.  Then  came 
the  news  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow  about  the  Red  Terror,  and 
the  Soviet,  after  holding  a  meeting  and  deciding  it  ought  to  do 
something,  and  being  on  too  good  terms  with  all  of  us  to  do  any- 
thing very  bad,  suddenly  remembered  poor  Maria  Nicolaevna's  gar- 
rets. They  broke  the  seals  and  tumbled  out  all  the  kitchen  things 
— knives,  forks,  plates,  furniture,  the  twenty-two  samovars  and  the 
overcoats,  took  them  in  carts  to  the  Soviet  and  declared  them  na- 
tional property.  National  property !  And  a  week  or  two  later  there 
was  a  wedding  of  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Soviet, 
and  somehow  or  other  the  knives  and  forks  were  on  the  table,  and 
as  for  samovars  there  were  enough  to  make  tea  for  a  hundred." 

*  *  * 

February  14th. 

After  yesterday's  talk  with  a  capitalist  victim  of  the  revolution 
I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of  contrast  to  set  beside  it  a  talk  with  one 
of  the  revolution's  chief  theorists.  The  leather  worker  illustrated 
the  revolution  as  its  affects  an  individual.  The  revolutionary 
theorist  was  quite  incapable  of  even  considering  his  own  or  any 
other  individual  interests  and  thought  only  in  terms  of  enormous 
movements  in  which  the  experiences  of  an  individual  had  only  the 
significance  of  the  adventures  of  one  ant  among  a  myriad.  Bucharin, 
member  of  the  old  economic  mission  to  Berlin,  violent  opponent  of 
the  Brest  peace,  editor  of  Pravada,  author  of  many  books  on  econo- 
mics and  revolution,  indefatigable  theorist,  found  me  drinking  tea 
at  a  table  in  the  Metropole. 

I  had  just  bought  a  copy  of  a  magazine  which  contained  a  map 
of  the  world,  in  which  most  of  Europe  was  coloured  red  or  pink  for 
actual  or  potential  revolution.  I  showed  it  to  Bucharin  and  said, 
"  You  cannot  be  surprised  that  people  abroad  talk  of  you  as  of  the 
new  Imperialists." 

Bucharin  took  the  map  and  looked  at  it. 

"  Idiotism,  rank  idiotism !"  he  said.  "  At  the  same  time,"  he 
added,  "  I  do  think  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  revolution 
which  may  last  fifty  years  before  the  revolution  is  at  last  victorious 
in  all  Europe  and  finally  in  all  the  world." 

Now,  I  have  a  stock  theory  which  I  am  used  to  set  before  revolu- 
tionaries of  all  kinds,  nearly  always  with  interesting  results.  I  tried 
it  on  Bucharin.    I  said: 

"  You  people  are  always  saying  that  there  will  be  revolution  in 
England.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  England  is  a  factory  and 
not  a  granary,  so  that  in  the  event  of  revolution  we  should  be  im- 
mediately cut  off  frocS  all  food  supplies.  According  to  your  own 
theories,  English  capital  would  unite  with  American  in  ensuring 
that  within  six  weeks  the  revolution  had  nothing  to  eat.  England 
is  not  a  country  like  Russia,  where  you  can  feed  yourselves  some- 
how or  other  by  simply  walking  to  where  there  is  food.  Six  weeks 
would  see  starvation  and  reaction  in  England.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  revolution  in  England  would  do  Russia  more  harm 
than  good." 

Bucharin  laughed.  "  You  old  counter-revolutionary !"  he  said. 
"  That  would  be  all  true,  but  you  must  look  further.  You  are  right 
in  one  thing.  If  the  revolution  spreads  in  Europe,  America  will 
cut  off  food  supplies.  But  by  that  time  we  shall  be  getting  food 
from  Siberia." 

"  And  is  the  poor  Siberian  railway  to  feed  Russia,  Germany  and 
England?" 

"  Before  then  Pichon  and  his  friends  will  have  gone.  There  will 
be  France  to  feed,  too.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  there  are  the 
cornfields  of  Hungary  and  Rumania.  Once  civil  war  ends  in 
Europe,  Europe  can  feed  herself.  With  English  and  German  en- 
gineering assistance  we  shall  soon  turn  Russia  into  an  effective 
grain  supply  for  all  the  worldng  men's  republics  of  the  Continent. 
But  even  then  the  task  will  be  only  beginning.  The  moment  there 
is  revolution  in  England,  the  English  colonies  will  throw  themselves 
eagerly  into  the  arms  of  America.    Then  will  come  America's  turn. 


and,  finally,  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  shall  all  have  to  combine  to 
overthrow  the  last  stronghold  of  capitalism  in  some  South  African 
bourgeois  republic.  I  can  well  imagine,"  he  said,  looking  far  away 
with  his  bright  little  eyes  through  the  walls  of  the  dark  dining- 
room,  "  that  the  working  men's  republic  of  Europe  may  have  to 
have  a  colonial  policy  of  an  inverse  kind.  Just  as  now  you  conquer 
backward  races  in  order  to  exploit  them,  so  in  the  future  you  may 
have  to  conquer  the  colonists  to  take  from  them  the  means  of  ex- 
ploitation. There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of." 
"And  what  is  that?" 

'  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  that  the  struggle  will  be  so  bitter  and  so 
long  drawn  out  that  the  whole  of  European  culture  may  be  trampled 
underfoot." 

I  thought  of  my  leather  worker  of  yesterday,  one  of  thousands 
experiencing  in  their  own  persons  the  appalling  discomforts,  the 
turnover  and  revaluation  of  all  established  values  that  revolution, 
even  without  death  and  civil  war,  means  to  the  ordinary  man,  and, 
being  perhaps  a  little  faint-hearted,  I  finished  my  tea  in  silence. 
Bucharin,  after  carelessly  opening  these  colossal  perspectives,  drank 
his  tea  in  one  gulp,  prodigiously  sweetened  with  my  saccharin,  re- 
minded me  of  his  illness  in  the  summer,  when  Radek  scoured  the 
town  for  sweets  for  him,  curing  him  with  no  other  medicine,  and 
then  hurried  off,  fastening  his  coat  as  he  went,  a  queer  little  De 
Quincey  of  revolution,  to  disappear  into  the  dusk  before,  half  run- 
ning, half  walking,  as  his  way  is,  he  reached  the  other  end  of  the 
big,  dimly-lit,  smoke-filled  dining-room. 


All  That  Ever  Reigned 

From  "The  Saturday  Revietc"  London. 

IN  one  of  Cowper's  poems  th^e  is  a  tale  taken,  we  think,  from 
Quevedo,  of  a  visitor  who  was  personally  conducted  through 
the  Infernal  Regions.    He  was  shown,  inter  alia,  "the  cellar 
where  we  keep  our  Kings."    The  unhappy  monarchs  were  fewer 
than  he  expected  and  he  said  so.    He  received  the  crushing  reply, 
"Few,  Fellow?    There  are  all  that  ever  reigned." 

If  memory  serves  us,  the  conductor  was  a  minor  fiend,  a  Satanic 
second-footman.  The  zeal  of  his  master's  house  had  eaten  him  up, 
and  unwilling  to  admit  any  defect  in  the  collection,  he  exaggerated. 
For  his  dictum  is,  obviously,  far  too  sweeping.  In  the  mediaeval 
Hell,  the  place  of  punishment  for  damned  souls,  incarceration  pre- 
supposed judgment.  Judgment  considers  circumstance.  The  Judge, 
knowing  the  appalling  handicap  under  which  kings  start,  would 
make  allowances.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  some  kings  escaped  the 
cellar.  .  .  . 

But  how  it  can  be  tolerable,  even  to  one  born  to  the  purple,  to 
be  a  King,  is  what  passes  the  plain  man's  understanding.  "Happy 
as  a  King"  is  a  proverb.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  king — except 
Le  Roi  d'Yvetot — who  was  happy?    .    .  . 

Take  a  working  day  of  an  English  King  before  the  war,  and 
consider  what  he  had  to  do.  Correspondence,  an  Interview  or  two, 
a  Decision  or  two  to  make,  a  Council,  a  Review  or  perhaps  a  Levee, 
the  opening  of  a  Dockyard,  a  State  Dinner,  a  Theatre,  a  Ball.  This, 
or  something  like  it,  every  day,  and  the  King  always  the  centre  of  it. 
What  a  life!  The  plain  man  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  last  four  years  of  King  George's  life,  great  as  the  strain  has 
been,  have  been  happier  than  the  four  years  which  preceded  them. 
He  has  had  more  worthy  work,  done  it  well,  and  should  be 
happy.   .   .  . 

Of  course,  a  plain  man,  who  has  never  been  at  Court  in  his  life, 
may  mistake  the  matter  entirely.  Kingly  state  may  be  a  cause  of 
happiness.  And,  no  doubt.  Kings,  like  the  eels,  are  used  to  it,  and 
so  suffer  less.  The  plain  man  hopes  that  this  is  so.  But  so  sure  is 
he  that  Kings  have,  like  Lazarus,  evil  things  in  this  world,  that  he 
declines  to  believe,  with  Quevedo,  that  kingship  entails  perdition 
in  the  next. 


THB  WILLIAMS  PBINTINO  OOKPAWT,  KBW  TOBK 
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HE  long  delayed  slump  in  the  high  cost  of  living  main- 
tains a  feeble  hold  on  one  end  of  a  rope,  the  other  end  of 
wliich  is  desperately  held  by  the  profiteer.    The  signs 
of  the  hour  indicate  that  the  grip  of  both  is  slipping. 

A  terrific  collapse  of  inflated  values  is  inevitable  if  the  highly 
^".outed  "  law  of  supply  and  demand  "  is  not  found  to  be  as  shifty 
ind  unstable  as  the  now  dead  and  buried  Fourteen  Points. 
'Even  the  government  has  issued  a  warning  to  the  profiteers. 
This  warning  clearly  indicates  a  great  fear  that  foodstuffs  are 

the  verge  of  a  tumble. 
.  The  very  fact  that  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  Munitions 
puilding,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  advertising  for  bids  on 
50,000,000  pounds  frozen  beef,  7,000,000  pounds  frozen  pork 
oins  and  shoulders,  1,000,000  pounds  frozen  mutton  and 
;J,000,000  pounds  frozen  poultry  would  in  itself  be  sufficient 
.ividence  that  a  crash  is  on  the  way.    But  there  are  many  other 
ndications  that  the  profiteer  can't  long  hold  on. 

The  government  opened  its  sealed  bids  for  these  frozen  meats 
it  10  A.  M.,  July  28,  in  Washington.  But  the  government 
J  'ladn't  considered  the  fact  that  apart  from  its  surplus  holdings 
yearly  300,000,000  pounds  of  surplus  meats  are  piling  up 
jmconsumed  every  month  in  the  United  States.  For  four  years 
he  animal  industry  of  America  has  been  so  stimulated  that  in 
*  'Fuly,  1919,  the  United  States  had  on  hand  an  embarrassing 
rxcesa  of  milch  cows  to  the  extent  of  2,600,000  more  than  the 


number  on  liand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Germany. 

These  cows  have  been  producing  a  flood  of  milk  that  has 
dammed  up  in  great  reservoirs  of  surplus  butter,  surplus  cheese 
and  surplus  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

The  government  has  forgotten  that  the  overproduction 
stimulated  by  it  throughout  tlie  war  counted  on  the  export 
markets  of  the  world  to  absorb  the  surplus  that  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  swallowed  by  the  domestic  markets. 

But — everywhere  the  export  markets  have  been  shrinking 
day  by  day  and  the  disappointment  of  the  overstimulated  pro- 
ducer knows  no  bounds. 

With  America's  warehouses  crammed  with  butter,  the  dairy 
product  operators,  jobbers,  commission  men  and  brokers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  when  they  reckoned  on  Great  Britain 
to  absorb  their  holdings  they  failed  to  consider  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  the  Argentine.  It  is  now  discovered  that  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  have  on  hand  for  export  to  the  British 
Empire  an  unconsumed  three  years'  output  which  makes  it 
possible  to  land  dairy  butter  in  London,  all  charges  paid,  at 
less  than  50  cents  a  pound  as  against  the  excessively  swollen 
price  still  maintained  in  the  American  market. 

The  farmers  can't  control  the  production  of  milk.  Taking 
exactly  what  the  cow  chooses  to  give  they  can't  check  the  flow. 
And  yet  the  expanding  butter  production  and  butter  export  of 
the  Argentine  make  the  American  operators  wonder  how  they 
are  to  get  rid  of  the  domestic  product. 
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In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  imported  fi-om  tlie  Argentine 
but  3,309,625  pounds  of  butter.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
1919  from  the  Argentine  alone  the  United  Kingdom  has  im- 
ported 17,956,662  pounds,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  54,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  with  New  Zealand  and  Australia  dumping  their 
butter  holdings  aboard  ship  for  export  to  England  as  fast  as 
labor  can  handle  them. 

In  the  meantime  American  speculators,  dreaming  of  rich 
European  markets,  bought  up  and  stored  all  the  dairy  butter 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  paying  as  much  as  60  cents  a 
pound  to  the  creamery  and  centralizing  plants. 

The  extent  of  the  disappointment  of  these  gamblers  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  England,  once  our  best  butter  customer, 
is  now  tapping  the  cheap  and  abundant  supply  available  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  a  price  35  per  cent,  less  than  the 
American  figure. 

At  an  ever-increasing  ratio,  the  number  of  beef  cattle  con- 
tinues to  expand  until  we  find,  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  an  excess  of  7,600,000  head  over 
the  figures  for  1914,  or  just  about  5,000,000,000  pounds  of 
dressed  beef  more  than  was  in  sight  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Tremendous  Glut  of  Food 

So  tremendous  is  this  glut  that  the  American  Meat  Packers' 
Association  continues  to  urge  the  people,  through  paid  adver- 
tisements published  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  to 
waste  beef  and  lamb  as  they  never  wasted  it  before.  Urging  the 
consumption  of  meat  three  times  a  day,  with  all  restrictions  off, 
they  announce  that  unless  the  American  public  converts  through 
its  stomach  the  mountains  of  meat  now  on  hand  into  piles  of 
cash,  an  awful  calamity  will  surely  occur. 

During  1918  a  total  of  40,210,847  hogs  ^^ere  slaughtered 
as  against  9,299,489  cattle. 

The  five  Chicago  packers  slaughtered  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  all  the  beef  steers  killed  in  America,  yet  the  wholesale  price 
of  beef  still  remains  within  decently  reasonable  limits  as  com- 
pared with  the  wholesale  price  of  other  necessities  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  big  packers  slaughtered  but  60.2 
per  cent,  of  the  hogs  killed  during  the  same  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  in;  biHty  of  the  packers  to  control  the  hog 
slaughter  to  the  same  extent  achieved  by  them  where  beef  is 
concerned,  the  hog  prices  in  the  Chicago  market  during  the 
last  week  of  July,  $23.50  per  hundred  pounds,  was  just  three 
times  the  highest  price  paid  the  farmer  in  1915. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  will  doubtless  prove  shocking 
to  the  bewildered  economists  who,  by  foolishly  tracing  the  high 
cost  of  living  to  the  doors  of  the  packers,  ignore  all  along  the 
route  the  vast  number  of  creatures  who  snuggle  up  in  darkness, 
not  only  safe  from  blame  but  also  immune  to  suspicion  as  they 
merrily  pluck  the  plums. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  retail  butchers  are  actually  getting 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound  retail  for  second  and  third  cuts 
of  rib  roast  and  top  round.  Not  only  are  they  not  controlled 
by  the  packers  but  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  packers.  Why 
is  their  profiteering  not  challenged.'' 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  holdings  of  butter  and  meat  in 
public  warehouses,  the  private  storage  of  dairy  products, 
including  poultry  and  eggs,  has  also  been  piling  mountain  high. 
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With  exciting  visions  of  enormous  profits  the  egg  men  actual 
outbid  each  other  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  get  hold  of  tl 
farmers'  supply.  They  even  paid  35  cents  a  dozen  for  Apr 
eggs  to  go  into  cold  storage,  awaiting  the  day  of  unloading  f( 
Europe. 

On  the  warehouse  receipts  covering  these  stored  eggs  tl 
banks  loaned  the  operators  as  much  as  the  eggs  would  stan« 
running  all  the  way  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  original  cosi 
With  these  loans  the  operators  went  out  and  bought  more  eg| 
and  on  their  warehouse  receipts  of  the  second  batch  secure  il 
other  loans  with  which  they  went  out  and  made  other  purchase  j|| 

Egg  Speculators  Facing  Disaster 

Insurance,  interest  and  warehouse  charges  have  already  adde  k 

nearly  10  cents  a  dozen  to  the  value  of  these  stored  eggs,  whic  ' 

now  represent  an  actual  investment  of  approximately  45  cen*  ii; 

a  dozen.   But  all  the  while  the  largest  number  of  hens  the  Unite  W 

States  has  ever  known  have  continued  to  lay  eggs  in  such  abul  >la 

dance  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  speculator  knows  whtj  « 
to  do  with  them. 

On  July  1,  1919,  there  were,  according  to  the  Department  q  i'* 

Agriculture  figures,  more  than  1,440,000,000  dozen  eggs  in  col  f»i 

storage  in  excess  of  the  holdings  of  the  year  before.  ^"i 

In  the  vain  hope  that  the  export  gates  would  open  to  pennl 
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■^the  piled  up  pressure  to  escape,  the  price  of  eggs  has  been  held 
.  to  an  artificially  lofty  level  that  no  longer  can  be  supported. 
[With  the  arrival  of  every  car  of  fresh  eggs  the  stored  eggs 
ji  decrease  so  much  in  value  that  early  in  July  numerous  gamblers 
I  facing  inevitable  ruin  got  rid  of  their  holdings  at  great  losses  as 
fast  as  they  could  in  order  to  avoid  the  deluge. 

Naturally  enough,  with  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
'ber  of  animals  on  the  hoof,  leather  and  wool  have  been  accumu- 
lating in  vast  quantities.  But  here  again  the  export  markets 
are  disappointing  the  would-be  profiteers,  who  vainly  seek  to 
bolster  up  the  bullish  tendency  of  their  industry, 
SJ|<  July  16,  1919,  one  sale  of  50,000  South  American  hides  was 
reported  and,  though  the  price  of  country  slaughtered  steer 
hides  weighing  60  pounds  or  over  was  quoted  on  that  day  at 
36  cents  a  pound,  the  government  on  the  same  day  purchased 
100,000  pairs  of  russet  garrison  shoes  at  prices  ranging  from 
46.73  to  $7.17  per  pair. 

A  Little  Story  About  Shoes 

Five  days  later,  July  21,  1919,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
oublished  an  advertisement  of  "  shoes  for  export  ready  to  ship 
it  once,"  including  59,600  pairs  men's  work  shoes,  2  full  soles, 
iolid  leather  insole  and  counter,  solid  lifts  heels,  at  $3  a  pair; 
;;t2,282  pairs  men's  work  shoes,  $2.50  a  pair;  800,000  pairs 
nen's  four-buckle  Arctics,  $2  a  pair;  and  thousands  of  pairs  of 
jox  calf,  vici  and  gun  metal  men's  shoes  at  $2.35  a  pair.  The 
)fferings  included  other  thousands  of  pairs  of  women's  kid  shoes 
IS  low  as  $3  a  pair  and  thousands  of  pairs  of  women's  welt, 
)xford  and  high  shoes,  sizes  21/2  to  51^,  at  $1.75  a  pair. 
I  Unfortunately  the  American  public  cannot  take  a  news  item 
ippearing  on  one  page  of  a  morning  paper  and  correlate  it  with 
%  news  item  appearing  on  another  page  of  the  same  paper.  If 
^ericans  possessed  ability  of  this  kind  they  would  hardly  fall 
-asy  victims  to  the  kind  of  commercial  propaganda  that  ever 
eeks  to  exploit  their  daily  needs. 

Eight  days  later,  July  29,  1919,  the  New  York  press 
announced  that  the  cost  of  leather  was  going  a-kiting  and  that 
he  hide  market,  now  in  the  throes  of  the  wildest  orgy  of  price- 
aising  ever  witnessed,  would  make  the  price  of  shoes  $30  a  pair 
*y  November. 

^  This  simply  means  that  the  leather  industry,  related  to  the 
iieat  industry,  knows  that  the  bottom  will  surely  fall  out  of  its 
j»lans  unless  frantic  efforts  are  made  to  destroy  the  "  law  of 
kipply  and  demand." 

.  All  the  while  the  government  goes  on  doing  nothing  and  cel^ 
rated  statesmen,  judging  them  by  their  silence,  would  appear 
t)  be  more  mterested  in  the  golf  link  than  the  link  that  connects 
iie  profiteer  with  his  victim. 

3  There  is  something  staggering  in  the  fact  that  wi+hin  a  few 
;4ys  after  the  declaration  of  an  extra  dividend  to  the  stock- 
blders  of  the  biggest  sugar  refining  company  in  the  United 
states  word  was  given  out  that  sugar  prices  would  not  be 
.wered  this  year  for  the  reason  that  British  buyers  had  stepped 
.  and  gobbled  up  the  Cuban  crop.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
,ie  price  of  sugar  had  advanced  in  St.  Louis  from  10  cents  a 
ound  to  12  cents.  Four  grocers  complained  to  the  St.  Lou's 
os.-Dtspatch  that,  although  the  quotations  of  the  New  York 
jarket  had  not  changed  for  several  weeks,  they  had  been  forced 


to  pay  the  jobbers  an  increase  of  $1.00  a  sack.  This  develop- 
ment scarcely  squares  with  the  sugar  outlook,  as  the  new  crop 
promises  to  be  a  "  bumper." 

If  the  exporters  are  disappointed  what  must  be  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  consumer  when  he  learns  that,  despite  America's 
extraordinary  production  of  grain,  the  largest  crop  ever  har- 
vested, the  farmers  and  grain  operators  now  are  informed  that 
the  allies  can  get  all  the  breadstuffs  they  need  outside  of 
America. 

Broomhall  reported  July  16,  in  the  daily  Liverpool  grain 
cables :  "  The  allies  will  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  b-readstuffs 
they  need  from  exporters  other  than  the  United  States,  and 
this  fact  may  have  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  future 
level  of  prices.  It  will  certainly  be  a  most  weighty  factor  if  our 
government  and  our  European  allies  have  made  no  contracts 
with  reference  to  the  1920  harvest  of  the  United  States." 

What  shall  America  do  with  the  gluts  that  it  can  neither 
consume  nor  sell.?  How  can  America  hope,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  keep  its  high-price  kite  flying  when  a  hail-storm  of 
overproduction  continues  to  beat  down  upon  it.? 

Already,  as  if  to  indicate  the  veer  of  the  wind,  the  price  of 
sauerkraut  has  dropped  from  $50  a  barrel  to  $10  a  barrel  and 
the  retail  butchers  and  grocers  are  now  selling  their  stocks  in 
wooden  dishes  at  five  cents  a  pound  rather  than  have  it  mold 
and  rot  on  their  hands. 

The  price  of  raw  fish  to  the  Maine  sardine  packers  which  the 
Food  Administration  last  year  fixed  at  $25  a  hogshead  dropped 
as  soon  as  America's  celebrated  "  food  control  "  became  decon- 
trolled to  $10  a  hogshead  at  the  opening  of  this  year's  packing 
season.  Already  the  $10  price  has  broken  down  so  that  during 
the  last  week  of  July,  1919,  the  fishermen  were  receiving  but 
from  $5  to  $7.50  a  hogshead  for  their  herring.  Doubtless 
under  the  Hoover  system  of  "  control  "  they  would  still  be  get- 
ting $25.00. 

On  top  of  all  this  coincs  the  announcement  that  the  War 
Department  has  got  to  get  rid  of  $12,342,422  worth  of  canned 
vegetables  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  cereals,  crackers  and  maca- 
roni. 

Price- Crash  Seems  Sure 

Juiy  29,  1919,  Josephus  Daniels  advertised  the  sale  of  mil- 
lions of  cans  of  tomatoes,  string  beans,  pumpkin,  asparagus, 
corn,  peas  and  catsup. 

Not  only  is  the  country  being  drowned  under  enormous  har- 
vests, but  the  army  and  navy  are  dumping  into  the  confusion 
an  avalanche  of  surplus  commodities  that  nobody  knows  what 
to  do  with.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  flour  continues 
but  the  price  "  stays  put."  And  yet  the  government  itself  is 
forced  to  call  for  sealed  bids  to  cover  its  sale  of  surplus  flour- 
substitutes,  flour,  rice  and  corn  meal. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  anguishing  stories  of  suffering 
and  famine.? 

France  proposes  to  deal  with  the  profiteers  by  seizing  their 
commodities  and  putting  them  in  jail  under  a  three  years'  sen- 
tence. Italy  proposes  to  put  tlwm  up  against  a  wall  before  a 
firing  squad.  England,  fearing  revolution,  subsidizes  the  food 
industry  and  sells  the  necessities  of  life  at  less  tJum  the  cost  of 
production,  a  proceeding  that  merely  represents  a  short-period 
policy  of  sparring  for  time.    America  goes  on  filling  its  ware- 
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houses  and  gouging  the  people  as  if  there  were  no  day  of  reck- 
oning. 

When,  during  the  middle  of  July,  1919,  the  English  pound 
sterling  had  declined  56  cents  in  value  the  inflated  prices  asked 
for  American  foodstuffs  shoved  them  just  that  much  farther 
away  from  the  purchasing  power  of  the  shrunken  English 
pound.  This  means,  of  course,  that  British  purchases  in  Amer- 
ica are  still  further  discouraged  and  the  European  markets, 
upon  which  America  has  been  depending  in  her  dream  of  con- 
verting food  gluts  into  gold,  are  just  that  much  further  away. 

It  is  this  combination  of  circumstances  that  predicts  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  living  at  home.  If  the  prediction  fails 
it  can  only  be  because  a  sustaining  power  greater  than  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  greater  than  the  organized  opinion  of 
mankind,  greater  than  the  people  themselves,  is  secretly  operat- 


ing against  public  welfare  under  the  pretext  that  if  production 
is  not  encouraged  through  the  maintenance  of  high  prices  there 
wUl  be  brought  about  such  a  curtailment  of  production  that 
prices  must  jump  higJier  than  ever. 

Are  they  who  ask  the  American  people  to  accept  without 
protest  the  present  impossible  high  level  or  to  take  the  only 
alternative,  a  threatened  higher  level,  to  be  classified  as  states- 
men or  suicides.?  Perhaps  a  new  party  with  a  definite  purpose 
and  a  sane  vision  could  cope  with  the  abuses  of  the  time,  but 
the  fossilized  politicians  who  now  espouse  popular  movements 
for  personal  glory  give  no  hope  of  averting  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  actionless  oratory.  A  program  of  watchful 
waiting  hardly  seems  adequate  to  a  solution  of  America's  pres- 
ent problems. 


UNHAPPY  MEXICO,  AND  WHY  SHE  AGAIN  FEARS  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WILL  ATTACK  HER 

By  PAUL  HANNA 

Here  is  an  explanation,  from  a  high  source  in  Washington,  of  the  latest  Mexican  crisis.     Accordina  to  this 
report,  what  American  financiers  may  do  in  the  matter  of  lending  money  to  Europe  is  dependent  upon  what  the 
American  government  does  in  compelling  Mexico  to  meet  the  claims  against  her.     With  European  credit  totterina 
American  financiers  want  all  the  world  to  know  that  debts  to  Americans  must  he  paid. 


MEXICO  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  world  war,  but  into 
the  world  peace  she  is  being  dragged  by  the  scruff  of 
her  neck.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  advised 
President  Wilson  that  all  hope  of  rehabilitating  Europe,  with 
the  aid  of  American  capital,  must  be  abandoned  right  now  un- 
less each  of  the  $1,057,770,000  of  "our"  money  invested  in 
Mexico  shall  first  be  made  safe. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  problem.  All  other  phases 
of  it  are,  and  will  remain,  subordinate  details,  for  many  months 
to  come.  Outrages  against  human  life  have  occurred  and  may 
be  repeated  below  the  Rio  Grande,  but  Abdul  Hamid  and  the 
late  King  Leopold  might  testify  that  massacres  do  not  spell 
intervention.  When  American  soldiers  undertake  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico  it  will  be  a  sign  that  Carranza  has  definitely  re- 
fused to  alter  his  "confiscatory"  policy  toward  foreign  invest- 
ments ;  a  policy  which  if  allowed  to  stand  might  become  a  model 
for  embarrassed  Europe  and  mean  the  loss  of  all  the  dollars 
that  are  or  may  still  be  invested  over  there. 

Mexico  offers  the  spectacle  of  an  independent  country,  65 
per  cent  of  whose  total  wealth  is  owned  by  foreigners.  If  the 
Peace  of  Paris  lea^'es  us  still  devoted  to  dollar  diplomacy,  then 
we  had  better  conscript  another  army  and  go  through  with  the 
conquest  of  our  southern  neighbor,  because  our  vested  rights 
in  that  land  are  superior  to  those  of  all  the  Mexican  peopk 
combined. 

There  is  some  dispute  about  the  total  wealth  of  Mexico,  and 
about  its  distribution.  All  figures  are  subject  to  amendment. 
According  to  the  Daily  Consular  Report,  of  July  8,  1912, 
Americans  owned  $1,057,770,000  worth  of  property  in  Mexico. 
Mexicans  owned  $793,187,242  worth;  En^ishmen,  $321,- 
302,800;  Frenchmen  $14-3,446,000  and  other  foreigners  $118,- 
535,380. 

Foreign  bond  and  stock  holders  dispute  the  above  figures, 
holding  that  Americans  own  no  more  than  $655,000,000  worth 
of  property  in  Mexico;  British  $670,000,000;  French  $285,- 


000,000;  Germans  $75,000,000  'and  Spanish-Dutch  $190,- 
000,000.  Yet  even  these  corporation  figures,  furnished  by  the 
Mexican  Petroleum  Refining  Company  and  recently  used  by 
Mr.  Wallace  Thompson  in  the  New  York  Times,  leave  the 
Mexicans  in  possession  of  only  an  odd  $600,000,000  of  their 
country's  estimated  wealth  of  $2,434,240,380,  or  $200,000,000 
less  than  they  held  under  the  American  Consular  inventory  of 
1912. 

These  eloquent  figures  are  doubtless  a  bit  tiresome,  but  we 
must  glance  at  a  few  more  of  them  if  we  wish  to  comprehend 
the  intimate  connection  between  threatened  bankruptcy  in 
Europe  and  talk  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
We  have  semi-official  intimations  from  Mexico  City  that  if  the 
staggering  governments  of  Europe  repudiate  their  debts, 
Mexico  will  do  likewise,  and  Mexico  means  to  stand  more  or 
less  pat  until  the  European  cat  makes  its  jump. 

If  Mexico  repudiates,  what  will  that  entail  in  money  to 
Americans.?  Going  back  to  the  inventory  of  1912  we  find  that 
Mexican  Government  bonds  outstanding  then  totalled  $200,- 
000,000.  Yet  the  Mexican  people  owned  only  $21,000,000  of 
them!  Americans  owned  $52,000,000  worth;  British,  $67,- 
000,000  and  the  French,  $60,000,000.  So  far  as  its  political 
debts  were  concerned,  the  country  was  almost  entirely  in  hock 
to  aliens. 

Of  railroad  securities,  Americans  owned  the  unrivalled  total 
of  bonds,  $408,000,000,  stocks,  $253,464,000,  while  the  British 
possessed,  bonds,  $87,680,000  and  of  stocks  $81,237,800. 
Under  the  plea  of  military  necessity  the  Mexican  railways  were 
taken  over  by  the  government  (1913),  which  now  claims  to  own 
them.  Private  investors  complain  that  they  have  received  no 
income  from  the  roads  since  then,  and  the  Mexican  authorities 
are  not  specific  about  when  payments  will  be  resumed,  if  ever. 

In  the  mining  field  Americans  stand  again  almost  without 
competition,  owning  mineral  properties  which  aggregate  $223,- 
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I'  000,000.  In  addition,  Americans  have  $26,000,000  invested  in 
'  smelters,  while  the  Mexicans  hold  the  remaining  $7,200,000 

f worth  of  such  property. 
;  American  capitalists  have  informed  the  State  Department 
.  that  they  have  actual  investments  of  $200,000,000  in  Mexican 
oil  lands,  and  that  this  investment  has  recently  suffered  damage 
fto  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  These  investors  further  assert 
that  under  the  Mexican  Constitution  of  1917,  and  by  subse- 
quent decrees  of  Carranza,  the  latter's  government  is  striving 
to  procure  title  to  the  oil  properties  which  have  been  paid  for 
and  developed  by  the  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 

The  Mexican  laws  and  decrees  affecting  foreign  investments 
ij  which  have  especially  aroused  the  oil  men  and  are  figuring  in 
the  present  crisis  provide  that  ownership  of  land  is  distinct  from 
the  ownership  of  oil  deposits  within  such  land,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence all  persons  or  corporations  exploiting  the  oil  fields 
I  must  pay  a  rental  to  the  government,  which  owns  the  land. 

*  The  oil  companies  have  refused  to  pay  the  rental,  on  the  advice 
of  their  lawyers  that  to  do  so  will  establish  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment's claim  to  ownership  of  the  land. 

'  Concurrently  with  this  protracted  dispute  many  shootings 
,  have  occurred  in  the  oil  regions  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
'  Mexico,  in  which  Americans  have  been  killed.    The  number  of 

•  Mexicans  slain  in  such  fights  is  not  furnished,  but  the  State 
Department,  Ambassador  Fletcher  and  the  oil  interests  grouped 

.  within  Washington  headquarters,  contend  that  a  minimum  of 
231  Americans  have  been  killed  within  Mexico  during  the  past 
1  decade. 

^  A  prominent  oil  operator  now  in  Washington  has  just  given 
J  me  a  complete  survey  of  the  problem,  from  the  investors'  point 
j  of  view,  coupling  it  with  a  furious  denunciation  of  the  Carranza 
Government,  which  he  characterizes  as  "a  bunch  of  thieves  and 
bandits."  "But  I  must  ask  you  not  to  attribute  any  of  this  to 
me,"  he  concluded,  "for  if  you  do  I'm  likely  to  be  killed  when  I 
go  back  to  Mexico." 

I  make  the  quotation  because  it  brings  us  to  the  idea  which 
all  the  anti-Carranza  interests  wish  to  implant  in  the  American 
mind.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  American  investors  in 
Mexico  stand  today  with  breasts  bared  to  buUets  in  defence  of 
their  property.  And  we  might  as  well  realize  at  once  that 
while  the  investors  exaggerate  the  case,  their  claim  as  a  whole 
is  daily  becoming  more  than  figuratively  real. 

Mexico's  Revolution  Economic 

I 

No  group  or  government  ever  tried  to  change  fundamentally 
the  ownership  of  land  or  capital  without  being  called  "thieves 
and  bandits."  And  if  any  such  change  was  ever  effected  with- 
out incidental  loss  of  life  through  violent  resistance  in  some 
quarters  it  does  not  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  The 
great  historic  process  which  began  in  Mexico  when  rebellion 
against  Diaz  assumed  successful  proportions  in  1910  is  still 
operating.  And  because  the  world  did  not  recognize  the  over- 
throw of  Diaz  as  an  economic  revolution  at  bottom,  it  is  be- 
wildered by  the  prolonged  social  tremors  that  have  ensued  and 
which  promise  to  assume  still  mightier  proportions  unless  rare 
good  fortune  shall  attend  the  early  future. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mexico  would  be  much  more  tranquil  if 
the  65  per  cent  of  her  wealth  now  owned  abroad  were  held  by 
,  native  residents  of  the  country,  except  that  such  native  owner- 


ship might  have  increased  the  stablizing  proportions  of  her  own 
population.  But  our  daily  news  from  Europe  gives  warning 
enough  that  domestic  ownership  of  property  carries  no  insur- 
ance against  unrest,  unless  it  be  very  widely  distributed.  Car- 
ranza is  supported  by  the  Mexicans  in  his  present  crucial  con- 
test solely  because  the  common  enemy  is  monopolized  owner- 
ship of  property — not  because  the  monopolizers  are  aliens. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  Diaz  might  be  in  office  still. 

To  appreciate  Mexico's  niche  in  the  world  of  "reconstruc- 
tion" we  must  keep  in  mind  that  monopoly-smashing  is  just 
now  the  world's  most  flourishing  industry.  Everybody's  doing 
it.  And  everybody  (in  the  diplomatic  sense)  is  looking  to 
America  to  stop  it.  Every  prime  minister  with  an  empty 
treasury  screams  "Bolshevism !"  and  reaches  for  another  hand- 
ful of  American  "credit"  to  stuff  down  the  wolf's  throat.  Hav- 
ing its  hands  on  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  States,  our  gen- 
erous government  has  given  in  turn  and  repeatedly  to  each  peti- 
tioner among  these  associated  with  us  in  the  war,  until  the  old 
and  new  states  of  Europe  now  owe  us  a  total  of  some  $10,000,- 
000,000. 

Where  Mexico  Touches  Europe 

And  now  they  are  asking  for  more.  Which  brings  us  back 
to  Mexico.  America  must  finance  Europe  or  Europe  will  go 
to  smash,  together  with  all  we  have  loaned  her  in  money.  But 
this  post-war  financing  of  Europe  will  not  be  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment directly,  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  "The  peril  of 
individual  loss  must  be  preserved  in  all  future  loans  to  Europe," 
an  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  said  to  me.  "Other- 
wise the  security  will  not  be  scrutinized  carefully  and  the  money 
will  go  down  rat  holes."  So,  while  Congress  has  authorized 
loans  up  to  $1,000,000,000  total  to  American  concerns  which 
ship  goods  abroad  on  credit,  these  American  concerns  mvst  at 
least  furnish  collateral  acceptable  to  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

During  the  past  sixty  days  the  following  critical  situation 
has  been  disclosed  to  officers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
American  financiers  will  not  lend  their  own  money  to  Europe, 
nor  even  invest  it  in  European  industries,  unless  they  are  given 
"a  reasonable  guarantee"  that  the  money  will  be  safe.  And 
the  perils  they  anticipate  go  to  the  root  of  the  world  wide 
revolution  now  in  progress.  They  frankly  concede  that  the 
blade  of  repudiation  hangs  by  a  threat  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  avoided  or  it  may  not.  I  have  the  word  of  an  official 
expert  that  the  least  we  may  expect  is  a  scaling  down  of  the 
interest  on  public  debts  in  Europe  until  everybody  sees  that  the 
bonds  are  worthless. 

One  of  the  big  holders  of  Mexican  oil  lands  said  to  me  today : 
"I  don't  have  to  go  into  details  with  you;  you  know  the 
Belgians  won't  pay  up  if  they  can  get  out  of  it.  The  Serbians 
are  just  as  bad,  and  the  Italians  are  as  tricky  as  hell.  Now 
suppose  those  countries  go  over  to  the  Socialists  and  flunk  on 
their  international  obligations,  like  the  Russians  have.''  Is  the 
American  Government  going  to  go  after  them  and  collect,  or 
will  it  let  them  get  away  with  it.''  One  thing  is  sure;  if  the 
Mexican  Government  can  fool  along  with  us  the  way  it  has 
been,  then  the  nations  of  Europe  won't  be  in  any  hurry  to  make 
good.  The  whole  damn  lot  of  our  creditors  will  play  us  off,  one 
against  the  other,  until  they  get  ready  to  repudiate  everything 
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they  owe  and  leave  us  holding  the  bag.  We've  got  to  make 
Mexico  stand  and  deliver  or  Europe  will  stick  us  up  for  all  she 
owes  us." 

The  above  is  one  small  sample  of  the  sentiments  which,  in 
politer  form,  have  been  pouring  in  upon  the  State  and  Treasury 
departments  from  American  investors  for  many  weeks  past. 
And  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  propaganda  has  been  that  his 
financial  advisers  now  inform  President  Wilson  that  the  banks 
and  big  corporations  will  not  undertake  the  rehabihtation  of 
Europe  on  credit  unless  we  shall  first  have  a  showdown  in 
Mexico  to  impress  the  people  of  Europe  with  America's  de- 
termination to  collect  all  outstanding  bills  and  safeguard  the 
future  investments  of  her  citizens.  In  a  word,  if  foreign  coun- 
tries have  entered  upon  a  permissible  era  of  confiscation  and 
repudiation,  American  money  is  not  going  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  bankers  are  unduly  apprehensive.  Maybe 
Europe  will  not  repudiate  and  Carranza  will  not  confiscate. 
But  suppose  they  do?  Shall  we  grin  over  the  loss  of  $10,000,- 
000,000  to  Europe,  and  declare  war  on  Mexico  to  collect  $1,- 
000,000,000.?  Carranza  goes  ahead  with  the  war  against 
monopoly  as  if  he  thought  we  would  not.  He  stands  firm  on 
the  principle  that  land  is  separate  from  oil,  and  that  petroleum 
companies  must  pay  both  a  rental  for  the  land  and  a  tax  on 
the  oil.  He  makes  renunciation  of  foreign  protection  an  essen- 
tial prior  condition  of  property  ownership  in  Mexico  and  for- 
bids foreign  companies  to  own  land  within  sixty  miles  inside  the 
border  or  30  miles  of  the  sea  coast.  By  Carranza  is  meant  the 
Mexican  Constitution  of  1917  and  the  laws  and  decrees  issued 
by  its  authority. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  Mexico  is  engaged  in  a  class  war, 
striving  to  disengage  herself  from  institutions  and  practices 
which  she  deems  harmful  to  her  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Have  we  the  right  to  interfere  in  that  struggle?  Thousands 
of  Americans  have  claims  on  the  $1,000,000,000  of  "our"  money 
invested  in  Mexico,  and  all  of  them  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
decision  we  must  soon  make  to  fight  for  it  or  to  let  it  go. 

All  Depends  Upon  Mexico 

And  beyond  the  issue  of  this  billion  dollars  lies  that  of  all 
the  mountainous  sums  invested  in  every  country  by  citizens  of 
other  countries.  If  our  diplomacy  or  our  army  and  navy  shall 
rescue  the  billion  in  Mexico  it  does  not  follow  that  the  voiding 
of  loans  and  investments  elsewhere  in  the  world  will  be  stopped. 
But  if  the  billion  in  Mexico  should  perish  the  security  for  all 
money  loaned  or  invested  abroad  would  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  scrap  of  paper.  If  that  is  not  so,  then  the  case  as  it  has 
been  laid  before  President  Wilson  is  the  bogus  outline  of  finan- 
cial nightmares. 

I  asked  the  oil  magnate  in  Washington  if  he  thought  the 
problem  could  be  solved  without  military  intervention. 

"Certainly !"  he  exclaimed.  "That  cry  of  intervention  is  all 
inkfish  camouflage.  We  don't  want  intervention.  All  we  ask 
now  is  for  the  American  Government  to  handle  Mexico  the  way 
Italy  handled  America  when  we  killed  seme  Italians  in  New 
Orleans  back  in  1892.  Italy  withdrew  her  minister  and  we 
had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $5,000  apiece  for  the  dead  Italians. 
That  taught  us  a  lesson  in  international  obligations.  We've 
got  to  teach  the  same  lesson  to  Mexico." 


"And  if  Mexico  should  pay  all  the  indemnities  for  Ameri- 
cans killed,  and  still  insist  upon  the  land  rentals  and  petroleum 
taxes,  what  then?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"Well,  then  it  would  be  time  for  military  intervention,"  the 
oU  man  said,  "because  those  taxes  and  rentals  are  nothing  short 
of  robbery," 

When  i  asked  if  the  recall  of  our  minister  from  Mexico  in 
protest  against  the  killing  of  Americans  would  not  be  a  step 
toward  a  war  to  annul  the  taxes  and  rentals  (which  gave  rise 
to  the  killings)  the  oil  man  became  excited  and  I  did  not  press 
the  query. 

Mexico  persisted  in  her  neutrality  throughout  the  great  war, 
and  Carranza  intimated  more  than  once  that  he  did  not  believe 
its  object  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  peace  and  democracy. 
And  if  our  armies  overthrow  him  and  his  constitution  of  1917 
the  old  man's  last  words  on  going  down  will  doubtless  be  "I 
told  you  so !"  For  he  must  have  told  himself  and  his  advisers 
many  times  that  democracy  is  the  great  sedition,  punishable  by 
force  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  a  will  of  the  majority  may 
disturb,  whether  the  experiment  be  attempted  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  New. 


What  It  Costs  Us  To  Let  Oil  Bus- 
iness Be  Privately  Owned 

NEARLY  every  great  fortune  in  the  United  States  is 
based  upon  private  ownership  and  development  of  some 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  In  five  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  companies 
included  in  the  Standard  Oil  Combination,  distributed  in  cash 
$407,401,626;  in  stock  at  par  value,  $207,200,000;  and  sub- 
scription rights  at  par  to  the  value  of  $40,900,000;  a  total  of 
$655,000,000,  while  the  total  capitalization  of  these  companies 
on  April  15,  1912  was  only  $276,916,754. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  give  some  interesting 
information  as  to  the  profits  made  by  oil  companies  for  1916 
which  are  the  last  figures  of  the  Bureau  available.  This  was 
before  profiteering  in  the  name  of  patriotism  became  quite  the 
most  profitable  profession  in  America  for  a  little  group  of 
undemocratic  Americans.  In  that  year,  corporations  develop- 
ing oil,  gas,  and  salt  wells  had  a  net  income  of  $236,795,209; 
during  the  same  year,  corporations  extracting  coal  had  1  net 
mcome  of  $121,082,830;  those  extracting  copper  had  a  net 
mcome  of  $271,087,120.  During  the  same  year,  corporations 
extracting  gold,  silver  and  other  precious  metals  had  a  net  in- 
come of  only  $14,907,086. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  also  reports  in  1916 
the  average  net  income  of  2,554  mine  owners  and  operators  was 
$45,140.  Eleven  mine  owners  and  operators  had  a  net  income 
m  1916  of  over  $1,000,000;  ten  had  a  net  income  of  over  $1,- 
500,000;  and  several  a  net  income  of  over  $6,000,000.  The 
total  net  income  of  corporations  extracting  minerals  was  in 
1916  $798,883,349. 

These  figures  show  clearly  why  American  financiers  are  so 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  grab  the  people's  natural  resources. 
They  show  equally  clearly  why  Congress  should  refuse  to  turn 
over  the  people's  resources  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  manv. 
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lilAILWAY  OWNERS,   TRYING  TO  HOLD  ON,  BOLDLY 

TWIST  FACTS  TO  FOOL  PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Private  railway  interests  are  now  engaged  in  perhaps  the  greatest  publicity  campaign  that  was  ever  con- 
\mtrated  upon  public  opinion  in  America.    The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  get  the  railways  away  from  the  government 
ind  keep  them.    The  average  man  is  deceived.    Mr.  Russell  happens  to  understand  the  railway  problem  so  well  that 
^£  can  nail  these  slanders  concerning  public  control.    Here  are  facts. 


ALL  the  news  so  far  received  indicates  that  the  Great  Rail- 
road Shell  Game  is  being  put  over  on  the  American 
people  in  a  style  that  is  perfectly  grand.  Brilliant, 
ndeed,  seems  to  be  the  success  scored  by  that  Stupendous, 
-Jnapproached  and  Unapproachable  Achievement  in  Mystifying 
llagic.  Day  after  day  great  throngs  of  the  open-mouthed 
.itand  spellbound  before  these  Deft  and  Dazzling  Manipulators 
)f  the  Little  Press  Agency  Marble,  and  go  away  relieved  of  their 
;oin  and  unable  to  see  the  sleight-of-hand  that  took  it  from  their 
Dockets. 

I  Relieved  of  their  coin  promises  soon  to  be  no  joke  nor  figure 
if  speech.    The  world-beating  bunk  artists  that  are  staging 

'fchis  great  show  plan  now  to  relieve  us  of  Two  BiUion  Dollars  as 
;he  next  haul.  Two  Billion  Dollars — just  Uke  that. 
'  After  the  $130,000,000  a  year  of  excessive  rentals. 
'<  A  few  months  ago,  writing  in  Reconstruction,  I  had  the 
lonor  to  predict  that  the  railroads  would  not  bo  turned  back  to 
:he  companies  without  a  thumping  big  subsidy  to  go  with  them. 
That  prophecy  was  easy  money  and  has  already  begun  to  be 
Tiade  good.  Behold  the  thumping  subsidy  in  these  Two  Billion 
Dollars.  The  delectable  scheme  has  appeared  in  Washington, 
[t  has  been  in  plain  sight  there  some  weeks,  nobody  has  raised 
1  protest  about  it,  and  the  show  managers  feel  justified  there- 
fore in  the  buoyancy  reported  at  the  beginning  of  this  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  History  of  Con.  They  think  it  is  going 
through  a  humming. 

Of  course  they  do  not  call  it  by  that  name — subsidy.  That 
is  where  the  artistry  of  our  very  best  artists  comes  in.  What 
do  they  call  it?    As  to  that,  Hsten: 

It  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  from  the  national  treasury  to  the 
companies  to  enable  them  to  restore  their  properties  to  the 

.condition  in  which  the  government  took  them  over. 

Only  Two  Billions  Wanted 

f    There  is  about  the  colossal  impudence  of  this  proposal  sorae- 

'  thing  to  strike  all  the  world  breathless,  but  it  is  little  compared 
with  the  cool  hardihood  with  which  the  thing  is  advanced. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  say  the  railroad  advocates,  "  the  govern- 
ment must  return  the  roads  in  the  same  physical  and  financial 
condition  in  which  it  found  them.    You  understand  that ;  every 

,  intelligent  man  knows  that.  It  is  only  common  honesty.  The 
government,  like  any  other  tenant,  must  pay  for  the  damage  it 

■  has  inflicted  upon  the  property — physical  and  financial." 

And  Two  Billion  Dollars,  it  is  calculated,  is  the  nifty  little 
sum  required  to  do  that  trick,  and  Congress  is  depended  upon 
to  supply  it. 

That  the  roads  may  be  restored  to  the  condition  they  were  in 
when  the  government  took  them.  And  what  was  that  condition, 
as  a  matter  of  fact? 


Not  much,  except  that  they  were  falling  to  pieces.  There 
were  257,000  miles  of  railroad  line  in  the  United  States  of 
which  not  more  than  50,000  nules  were  in  fair  or  tolerable 
physical  status.  All  the  rest  were  afficted  with  dirt  ballast, 
rotten  ties,  defective  bridges,  inadequate  signals,  poor  equip- 
ment. The  roadbeds  were  so  bad  that  again  and  again  terrible 
accidents  were  caused  by  trains  that  rocked  themselves  from  the 
track  as  they  went  along.  Read,  if  you  doubt  this,  the  accident 
bulletins  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They  illumi- 
nate the  whole  story.  Three-fourths  of  the  railroads  in  this 
country  had  gone  so  bad  it  was  unsafe  to  ride  over  them. 

Bankrupt  When  Taken  Over 

That  was  the  physical  condition.  As  to  the  financial,  nine 
companies  in  ten  were  bankrupt.  The  startling  testimony  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Committee  of  Colonel  William  M.  Amory, 
long-time  a  railroad  expert  and  accountant,  cinched  that  ugly 
fact.  Bankrupt  they  were;  as  drained  and  flaccid  as  an  old 
cantaloupe  rind.  If  the  government  had  not  taken  charge, 
the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  would  by  this 
time  be  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  except  a  few  lines  with 
abnormal  surpluses  of  loot  and  those  that  would  have  ceased  to 
be  operated. 

These  are  the  facts.  The  pretense  about  them  is  that  the 
government  has  not  maintained  the  roadbeds  and  has  in  some 
mysterious  way  impaired  the  credit  of  bankrupt  concerns  that 
had  none. 

Both  assertions  are  sheer  bunk.  If  the  government  had  not 
maintained  the  roadbeds  the  trains  by  this  time  would  be  run- 
ning in  the  ditches.  Director  General  Hines  recently  asked 
Congress  for  $1,200,000,000  as  a  working  capital  to  purchase 
maintenance  supplies  and  keep  the  roads  in  condition.  Con- 
gress reduced  the  amount  to  $750,000,000,  but  even  that  sum 
would  provide  for  some  roads  more  maintenance  work  than 
they  had  known  for  years.  Long  before  this  appropriation  the 
government  had  contracted  for  8,000,000  new  ties  and  for  miles 
along  the  important  lines  you  could  see  the  gangs  at  work 
taking  out  the  punk  ties  and  putting  in  the  sound. 

Yet  the  amazing  fact  remains  that  good  men,  honest  men, 
and  men  that  ought  to  know  better  are  being  fooled  by  this 
gigantic  hoax. 

For  instance,  here  is  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
McChord.  If  there  is  any  man  in  the  country  that  ought  to 
know  better  it  is  he;  years  he  has  served  with  most  excellent 
record  in  a  position  that  should  have  given  him  expert  knowl- 
edge about  the  whole  problem.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his 
honesty  or  his  zeal,  and  as  to  being  fooled,  when  he  was  investi- 
gating railroad  wrecks  he  showed  that  he  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  tricks  of  railroad  attorneys  in  such  matters,  at  least; 
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he  allowed  none  of  them  to  impose  upon  him  then.  But  when 
the  issue  is  the  size  of  the  railroad  system  he  seems  like  another 
man.  Not  long  ago  he  gave  out  a  statement  about  the  disposal 
of  the  railroads  in  which  he  seemed  to  fall  for  tha  whole  of  this 
specious  argument  about  the  Two  Billion  Dollars  and  then 
added  this  paragraph : 

"  I  read  that  the  indebtedness  of  this  country,  in  part  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  will  approximate  $30,000,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  computed  by  them  is 
about  $18,000,000,000.  Add  to  this  what  the  government  is 
now  obligated  to  pay  the  railroads  under  the  Federal  act,  in 
order  that  they  shall  be  restored  to  their  owners  in  as  good 
physical  and  financial  condition  as  when  taken  over,  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  transportation  system 
of  the  country  will  not  be  less  than  $20,000,000,000. 

"  An  issue  of  bonds  to  pay  for  the  railroads  in  that  sum 
would  increase  the  national  debt  to  about  $50,000,000,000. 

"  No  one  should  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the  business 
and  industrial  interests  are  endeavoring  to  resume  jusiness  and 
production  on  a  peace  basis,  advocate  national  expenditures 
on  so  stupendous  a  scale." 

Unnecessary  To  Buy  Bonds 

But  no  one  does;  that  is  the  petrifying  part  of  this  most 
astounding  utterance  from  a  man  in  the  Commissioner's  posi- 
tion. No  one  does.  Some  efforts  are  made  by  the  press  agents 
that  have  evidently  dazed  this  good  man  \vith  others  to  make  it 
appear  that  some  such  plan  is  contemplated,  but  it  exists  no- 
where outside  of  these  tortuous  intellects,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  paying  of  any  such  sum  or  anything  like  it  would  be 
needless,  preposterous  and  crazy. 

The  railroads'  valuation  of  themselves,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
$21,000,000,000,  includes  the  watered  stock  and  fictitious  bonds 
with  which  our  transportation  system  is  loaded  down.  Why  on 
earth,  Mr.  McChord,  should  the  government  buy  one  single  rail- 
road bond,  whether  fictitious  or  real.?  It  might  just  as  well  buy 
so  many  yards  of  moonbeams.  The  bonds  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchase  of  the  property ;  the  bonds  remain  a  lien  upon 
it  whoever  owns  it. 

The  only  purchase  the  government  would  have  to  make  to 
get  the  property  is  of  stocks.  There  is  outstanding 
$9,058,000,000  of  stock  in  these  roads.  Of  these  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  purchase  only  51  per  cent  and  the  thing  is 
done.  Fifty-one  per  cent  at  the  face  value  of  these  stocks  is 
$4,619,580,000.  Fifty-one  per  cent  at  the  market  prices  would 
be  $4,000,000,000  or  less. 

What  government  ownership  of  railroads  involves,  therefore, 
is  not  an  addition  of  $20,000,000,000  to  the  national  debt,  but 
one  of  only  $4,000,000,000,  and  the  total  national  debt  after 
such  purchase  would  be  not  the  $50,000,000,000  that  Mr. 
McChord  sees  with  terror  but  only  $34,000,000,000. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  matter  that  Mr.  McChord 
seems  never  to  have  thought  of,  and  yet  it  is  so  pertinent  you 
wonder  how  it  escaped  him. 

Suppose  him  to  be  right  instead  of  wrong;  suppose  it  to  be 
true  instead  of  untrue  that  the  government  would  have  to  r>av 
$20,000,000,000  or  $21,000,000,000  for  the  roads. 

These  roads  have  now  outstanding  $12,033,000,000  of  bonds 
and  $9,058,000,000  of  stocks. 


On  the  bonds  interest  must  be  paid,  derived  from  the  operat 
ing  revenues  of  the  railroads.  On  the  stocks  dividends  shoul. 
be  paid,  similarly  derived. 

Mr.  McChord,  and  others,  what  possible  difference  does  i 
make  whether  these  sums  are  paid  through  the  public  or  th 
private  ownership  of  these  properties.? 

In  either  case  the  money  can  come  from  but  one  source,  i 
can  take  but  one  channel.  In  either  case  it  is  paid  by  the  public 
it  is  paid  to  the  holder  of  the  security.  In  either  case  we  mus 
all  pay  it,  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  us,  every  day  of  ou 
lives.  There  is  no  escape  from  it ;  for  there  is  no  other  form  o 
taxation  that  spreads  so  evenly  through  the  whole  community 
Every  person  that  is  fed  or  clothed  pays  railroad  rates. 

Does  it  make  any  possible  difference,  then,  whether  that  ta: 
is  collected  by  the  government  or  by  the  great  and  powerfu 
Railroad  Combination  that  claims  the  ownership  of  our  high 
ways  ? 

In  principle,  not  the  slightest.    We  shall  pay  in  either  case 

Yet  in  detail  here  are  two  points  that  I  venture  to  sugges 
might  well  be  pondered. 

First,  in  ordinary  times  the  government  can  bo  row  money  a 
3  per  cent ;  the  Railroad  Combination  can  probabl y  get  it  ni 
better  than  5  and  in  recent  years  has  been  paying  nearer  to  6 

Second,  if  the  government  held  61  per  cent  of  the  railroat 
stock  of  the  country,  then  to  that  extent  we  should  be  payin| 
this  tax  to  ourselves  instead  of  paying  it  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
Mr.  Morgan  and  thirty-two  other  men  whose  fortunes  are  slowb 
absorbing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  worthy  Commissioner,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  has  plenty 
of  company  in  his  wanderings  about  these  matters,  and  one  o: 
his  conspicuous  companions  in  the  bog  is  Senator  Kellogg  o: 
Minnesota. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate  he  said  that  the  government 
was  employing  140,000  more  men  on  the  railroads  than  th 
companies  had  employed,  and  yet  the  amount  of  transportatioi 
business  had  fallen  off.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  mor. 
men  to  do  a  diminished  amount  of  work,  and  this  of  course,  was 
conclusive  proof  of  the  incompetence  and  failure  of  govemmem 
operation. 

Senator  Kellogg  was  evidently  unaware  of  one  little  fact  thai 
puts  his  statistics  in  a  different  light— a  very  different  hght,  ] 
may  say.  ' 

A  Fact  Kellogfg  Forgot 

The  government  does  not  hire  nor  discharge  any  men  in  the 
railroad  service.  All  that  is  left  to  the  companies.  The  gov- 
ernment merely  operates  the  roads  with  the  staffs  provided  by 
the  companies  exactly  as  it  uses  the  roadbed  and  turntables: 
similarly  provided. 

If,  therefore,  140,000  men  have  been  added  to  the  payrolls  in 
the  period  of  government  operation  they  have  been  added  by 
the  companies  and  not  by  the  government,  and  if  Senator  Kel- 
logg will  look  farther  and  impartially  into  this  fact,  I  thinl 
he  will  find  much  to  interest  him,  although  it  will  be  nothing  tc 
strengthen  his  faith  in  the  private  ownership  of  public  high- 
ways. 

He  will  learn  for  instance  that  the  increase  of  140,000  in  the 
number  of  employes  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment's operation  of  the  properties,  whether  that  was  good  oij 
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bad.  It  was  due  to  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the  eight 
hour  day.  Up  to  the  time  the  government  took  over  the  roads 
and  for  some  time  thereafter  railroad  work  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  a  ten  hour  minimum  day.  The  employes,  united  and 
organized,  forced  an  eight  hour  day  and  there  was  no  choice 
between  hiring  more  men  or  allowing  the  service  to  go  to  pieces. 

If  therefore  anyone  thinks  to  find  fault  with  the  increased 
number  of  employes  what  he  is  really  finding  fault  with  is  the 
principle  of  the  eight  hour  day.  Will  Senator  Kellogg  do  that  ? 
Meantime  a  thousand  persons  have  seen  the  baseless  charge 
and  believed  it  to  be  one  that  will  ever  know  the  truth  about  the 
matter.  And  it  is  in  this  way  public  opinion  about  the  railroad 
problem  is  manufactured. 

There  is  yet  another  point  about  all  this  that  Mr,  McChord, 
Senator  Kellogg  and  others  of  their  school  of  thought  seem 
never  to  have  considered,  although  it  is  as  simple  as  the  numer- 
ation table  and  as  sure  as  taxes. 

They  demand  that  the  railroads  be  returned  to  the  companies. 

But  because  of  the  increased  labor  bill  and  the  increased 
cost  of  materials  the  roads  are  now  being  operated  at  a  loss. 
There  is  nothing  magical  about  the  private  operation  of  public 
highways  that  will  change  loss  to  profit  by  incantation  or  the 
waving  of  wands.  The  companies  to  meet  the  existing  deficit 
will  be  compelled  either  to  raise  rates  or  try  to  reduce  wages. 

If  they  elect  to  reduce  wages  that  will  fail  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly. Any  serious  attempt  at  it  will  merely  produce  the  most 
tremendous  industrial  and  economic  convulsion  ever  known  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  ending  in  defeat  for  the  companies. 

They  will,  therefore,  be  forced  to  increase  rates.  But 
observe : 

If  you  increase  freight  rates  5  per  cent  you  increase  the 
cost  of  living  at  least  10  per  cent. 

If  you  increase  the  cost  of  living  10  per  cent  you  will  have 
to  increase  railroad  wages  to  equalize  that  condition. 

If  you  increase  railroad  wages  to  equalize  that  condition 
your  railroads  are  once  more  operated  at  a  loss  and  you  are 
back  exactly  where  you  started. 

Why  must  you  increase  railroad  wages  if  you  increase  the 
cost  of  living.'* 

Railway  Workers  Can  Decide 

Because  practically  all  the  railroad  workers  of  the  United 
States  arc  now  thoroughly  organized.  They  have  the  whole 
railroad  situation  in  a  clove  laitch.  They  can  at  a  word  paralyze 
the  transportation  system  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
another.  By  dint  of  long  continued  effort  and  wise  leadership 
they  have  at  last  won  to  something  like  a  just  return  for  their 
labor  and  for  the  great  services  they  perform  to  society.  It  is 
not  a  just  nor  an  adequate  return,  but  it  is  nearer  to  justice  and 
adequacy  than  they  have  ever  known  before. 

They  will  never  consent  to  return  to  the  old  conditions.  They 
never  ought  to.  Against  any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the 
measure  of  relief  they  have  won  they  will  put  forth  the  whole 
of  their  gigantic  power  in  defense  of  themselves,  and  they  ought 
to. 

With  that  power  they  can  crumble  up  the  great  Railroad 
Combination  or  any  other. 

Well,  then,  what  is  the  way  out  of  this  morass.'' 

There  is  none  except  by  some  such  plan  as  Mr.  Plumb  has 


proposed.  Take  over  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  the  money 
actually  invested  in  them.  Squeeze  out  the  water.  That 
slashes  the  interest  charges  and  opens  the  door  from  the  deficit 
dilemma. 

Then  operate  the  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the 
workers.  Give  the  workers  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  and  a 
share  in  its  profits. 

Make  the  rail  highways  of  the  country  what  they  ought  to 
be,  which  is  a  macliine  to  carry  people  and  goods  and  not  a 
device  to  facilitate  gambling. 

Reduce  rates  as  fast  as  operation  shows  a  surplus. 

Then  please  observe  how  vast  is  the  prospect  of  prosperity 
and  general  wealth  development  that  follows. 

For  we  have  here  another  kind  of  a  circle,  only  beneficent 
instead  of  vicious. 

Reduced  rates  means  more  business,  more  business  means 
reduced  rates,  and  reduced  rates  means  lower  living  costs. 

Which  circle  will  you  Jiave?  It's  going  to  be  one  or  the 
other. 


Some  Facts  About  Coal  Costs  And 
Anthracite  Coal  Profits 

THE  Census  Bureau  reports  the  average  value  of  an- 
thracite coal  at  the  mines  in  1909  was  $2.26,  of  bitu- 
minous coal  $1.05.  These  values  have  increased  only 
slightly  within  the  last  few  years,  while  the  Geological  Survey 
reports  that  the  public  is  paying  four  or  five  times  the  value  of 
the  coal  at  the  mines.  The  enactment  of  the  pending  bills,  on 
which  no  hearings  are  to  be  allowed  by  the  Congressmen  in 
charge,  who  were  elected  to  serve  the  public  interest,  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  to  every  American  citizen.  Could  any 
governmental  agency  be  as  wasteful  and  increase  the  high  cost 
of  living  as  much  as  it  has  been  and  will  be  increased  by  the 
turning  over  of  our  natural  resources  for  exploitation  by  our 
un-i^merlcan  profiteers.'' 


5-Cent  Fare,  Shows  A  Profit  On 
San  Francisco's  Street  Cars 

ACCORDING  to  the  statement  of  operating  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  the  month  of  April,  1919,  the  San 
Francisco  municipal  railway  not  only  paid  expenses, 
but  turned  the  usual  neat  profit  to  the  Municipal  Railway 
Funds.  The  total  receipts  for  the  month  were  $220,140.36  and 
the  total  expenditures,  $153,931  and  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures was  $65,037.54).  This  surplus  provided  for  an 
allotment  to  the  railways  depreciation  fund  of  $38,993.74, 
which  is  18  per  cent  of  the  gross  passenger  revenue;  $2,188.08 
to  the  Injury  Insurance  Fund,  and  also  interest  on  outstanding 
bonds  at  the  monthly  rate  to  the  amount  of  $20,254.03.  The 
remaining  profit  totaled  $3,601.69, 

This  successful  month  showing  was  made  in  spite  of  the  wage 
increase  made  early  in  the  month.    The  wages  of  all  employes 
now  are  substantially  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  competing 
privately  owned  railways  of  San  Francisco,    The  customary 
fare  of  5  cents  has  not  been  changed. 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  OF   NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
TRIED  A  YEAR,  DECLARED  A  FAILURE 


BOYS 


By  FREDERICK  M.  KERRY 


Even  before  America  went  into  the  war,  strong  interests  in  the  state  of  New  York  were  active  in  an  attempt 
to  militarize  the  schools.  Eventually  a  law  was  enacted  to  train  hoys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19.  The  law,  itself 
seems  to  have  been  carelessly  framed.  But  now  objection  is  made,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  state' 
that  the  training  of  boys  by  soldiers  is  not  desirable.  ' 


7i  yf' ILITARY  training  for  young  boys  is  an  expensive 

I  \/ M     and  disastrous  failure! 

This  sentence  fairly  summarizes  the  conclusion  of 

thirty-six  representative  men  and  women  selected  by  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  State  to  compose  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Headed  by  Abram  I.  Elkus,  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents, 
the  Commission  includes  bankers,  business  men,  educators, 
representatives  of  labor,  farmers,  judges,  physicians  and  just 
plain  people.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  on  it  whom  even 
Archibald  Stevenson  could  designate  as  a  "pacifist"  or  "pro- 
German."  Its  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  experiment  of 
trying  to  make  soldiers  out  of  boys  of  16,  17  and  18  is  there- 
fore the  more  significant. 

The  Commission  designated  a  Committee  on  Education, 
headed  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  president  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  and  consisting  of  eleven  ■  members  of  the 
Commission,  to  find  out  how  the  New  York  State  law  compelling 
military  instruction  for  boys  under  19  has  worked  out.  The 
committee  held  nine  hearings  and  obtained  most  of  its  testimony 
from  sources  which  it  might  be  assumed  would  be  strongly  in 
favor  of  youthful  military  training.  And  yet  the  Committee 
concluded,  and  the  Commission  unanimously  endorsed  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  military  training  law  is  a  failure  from 
every  point  of  view. 

Interferes  With  School  Work 

They  found  that  the  law  reaches  fewer  than  one-third  of  the 
boys  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  State,  and  in  ac- 
complishing this  small  result  it  "interferes  needlessly  with 
school  work;  it  creates  a  false  and  temporary  obedience;  the 
training  it  gives  is  too  brief  to  be  able  to  accomplish  results ; 
the  instruction  is  given  by  officers  instead  of  by  teachers;  the 
system  of  exemptions  is  bad ;  repetition  of  drill  bores  the  boys." 

It  cost  the  people  of  New  York  $354,000  last  year  to  obtain 
these  results. 

What  were  the  facts  that  this  committee  found  that  induced 
it  sweepingly  and  with  complete  unanimity  to  denounce  this 
law  that  military  enthusiasts  claimed  would  mean  the  "salva- 
tion of  the  state,"  "the  building  of  a  virile  American  citizen- 
ship" and  incidentally  the  "preparation  of  all  the  state's  citi- 
zenry to  take  part  in  its  defence"  if  and  when  called  upon.? 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  once  that  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation deals  only  with  boys  of  16  to  18  years.  It  does  not 
consider  the  problem  of  military  training  for  boys  beyond  that 
age.  Its  argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  law,  there- 
fore, does  not  consider  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 


universal  mihtary  service  for  boys  of  19  years  and  older. 
Many  of  the  individuals  and  organizations  whose  views  the  com- 
mittee obtained,  in  fact  approved  of  universal  military  train- 
ing for  boys  over  19.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  went  on 
record  as  emphatically  opposed  to  mihtary  training  for  boys 
of  16  to  18. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  the  only  government  in  the  world 
which  has  so  far  undertaken  military  training  of  boys  16  to  18. 
Switzerland,  so  often  cited  by  advocates  of  universal  military 
training  as  the  example  to  be  followed  by  the  United  States, 
does  not  give  military  training  for  boys  of  this  age.  Even 
Germany,  in  the  days  of  the  HohenzoUerns,  never  attempted 
such  a  thing.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  commit- 
tee found  that  the  attempt  to  put  military  training  into  the 
public  schools  has  resulted  in  complete  failure. 

Provisions  Of  The  Law 

The  mihtary  training  law  created  a  Military  Training  Com- 
mission and  gave  it  the  following  powers : 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Regents  a  program  of  physical 
training  for  all  schools. 

2.  To  prepare  a  course  of  military  training  for  all  boys  in 
the  State,  16,  17  and  18  years  of  age. 

3.  To  inspect  physical  and  military  training. 

4.  To  prescribe  rules  for  compulsory  attendance  at  periods 
of  military  training. 

5.  To  regulate  individual  exemptions  from  military  training. 

6.  To  maintain  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  and 
physical  instructors  and  cooperate  with  colleges  and  Federal 
authorities  in  maintaining  courses. 

Thus  the  law  clearly  intended  that  military  instruction  and 
adequate  physical  education  should  be  given  to  all  boys  of  the 
specified  age  in  New  York  State,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
groups  that  were  given  exemption  on  industrial  grounds. 

There  are  three  hundred  thousand  boys  over  sixteen  and 
under  nineteen  in  the  State.  The  Military  Training  Com- 
mission told  the  investigators  that  it  was  giving  training  to 
only  77,000  of  these  boys,  which  means  that  the  law  at  present 
reaches  less  than  one-third  of  those  it  was  intended  to  reach. 
Furthermore,  it  is  exactly  those  boys  who  are  not  in  school 
but  employed  in  industries,  who  most  need  physical  training, 
and  they  are  the  very  ones  who  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from 
the  law. 

The  Military  Training  Commission  so  far  has  succeeded  in 
enrolling  200,000  out  of  the  300,000  boys  of  the  specified  age 
in  the  state.  Thus  the  commission  has  no  record  at  all  of  100,- 
000  boys  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  training.  But  since  training 
is  being  given  to  only  77,000  boys  out  of  an  enrollment  of 
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200,000,  it  is  evident  that  123,000  boys  are  exempted  for  some 
reason  and  there  are  170,000  boys  of  16  to  18  employed  in 
industry  in  New  York  State.  In  other  words,  leaving  out  the 
100,000  totally  unaccounted  for,  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  Military  Training  Commission  itself,  that  about 
123,000  out  of  170,000  employed  boys  receive  no  training 
whatsoever  under  the  law. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  If  the  law  gave  even  77,000 
out  of  300,000  boys  a  distinct  physical  and  mental  benefit,  it 
might  be  considered  as  successful  to  this  extent  at  least,  but 
the  fact  is,  as  the  Commission  found,  that  the  law  does  not  do, 
even  for  the  boys  which  it  reaches,  that  which  its  exponents 
claimed  for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Military  Training  of  these  public 
school  boys  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  Military  Training  Commission  whose 
instructors  are  usually  army  officers,  and  who  give  the  instruc- 
tion not  in  schools  but  in  the  armories.  If  physical  training 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Education,  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  school  schedule  so  that  this  train- 
ing could  be  fitted  in  with  other  school  work,  but  under  the 
present  plan,  the  training  is  given  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Military  Training  Commission. 

"This,"  says  the  Commission,  "is  bad  from  two  points  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  double  or  divided 
authority  is  pernicious  in  itself.  In  the  second  place,  the  prac- 
tical interruptions  in  the  school  work,  due  to  a  clash  of 
schedules,  are  wasteful.  Boys  are  sent  to  the  armories  when 
they  are  most  needed  at  school.  Time  is  wasted  going  gack 
and  forth.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  an  increase  in 
red  tape  and  a  decrease  in  efl'iciency." 

But  even  with  the  disadvantages  which  are  thus  apparent, 
if  the  Military  Training  law  had  helped  any  boys  to  better 
health  or  aided  in  making  them  more  useful  citizens,  it  might 
still  be  considered  a  tolerable,  if  not  a  very  useful  piece  of 
legislation.  Those  who  advocated  the  passage  of  the  original 
law  claimed  that  military  training  would  foster  obedience,  in- 
sure physical  development  of  the  school  boys,  stimulate  their 
enthusiasm  for  military  life,  and  thus  increase  their  usefulness 
to  the  state.  This  is  what  the  Commission  found  to  be  the 
actual  results : 

What  Military  Obedience  Means 

"  The  kind  of  obedience  which  is  fostered  in  military  training 
is  not  the  kind  that  lasts.  It  is  a  temporary  subjection  of  the 
will,  which  often  leads  to  greater  disobedience  when  direction 
is  removed.  Obedience  is  splendid  when  it  is  freely  rendered  or 
motivated,  as  in  the  case  of  war,  when  a  man  puts  his  will  into 
submission  because  he  wants  to  serve  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
As  soon  as  the  motive  disappears,  obedience  becomes  irksome. 
We  find  that  the  students  who  have  attended  military  schools 
often  react  when  the  influence  commanding  obedience  is 
removed." 

So  much  for  obedience.  But  has  not  the  training  been  physi- 
cally beneficial  to  the  boys.''    This  is  the  Commission's  answer: 

"  The  training  given  lasts  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week.  This 
is  too  brief  to  be  adequate  either  for  physical  development  or 
for  military  knowledge.  If  the  training  is  inadequate,  obviously 
the  time  thus  spent  is  wasted. 


"  Military  drill,  its  opponents  claim,  does  not  give  good 
physical  training.  When  men  of  the  National  Guard  were  first 
mustered  into  service,  SO  per  cent,  bad  to  be  discharged  as 
physically  unfit.    Yet  these  men  had  had  military  training. 

"  For  this  kind  of  training  the  teachers  are,  and  must  be. 
army  ofEcers.  These  men  have  rarely  had  any  pedagogical 
training.  They  are  not  really  fitted  to  train  young  boys,  since 
they  lack  technical  skill  in  imparting  knowledge  to  boys,  and 
since  they  usually  represent  an  atmosphere  of  sternness  and 
formality  which  modern  eduactional  authorities  avoid  for 
adolescent  students." 

Thus  the  commission  finds  that  the  law  has  done  none  of  the 
things  that  it  was  supposed  to  do.  The  cost  of  thus  doing  noth- 
ing last  year  amounted  to  $354,000.00,  when  the  law  reached 
less  than  one-third  of  the  boys  intended  to  receive  its  benefits. 
What  it  would  cost  to  do  nothing  for  all  the  boys  of  the  State 
can  easily  be  seen.  But  not  only  does  the  law  do  nothing  on 
the  positive  side;  the  Commission  finds  that  it  is  positively 
harmful. 


Boys  Dislike  Drill 

"The  effect  of  military  drill,"  says  the  Commission,  "so  bores 
the  boys  that  they  become  surfeited  with  things  military,  and 
thus  the  law  defeats  its  own  ends.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  National  Guard  has  discontinued  its  cadet  corps 
for  boys  of  this  age  on  the  ground  that  training  at  this  period 
does  not  stimulate  their  enthusiasm  for  military  life,  but  on 
the  contrary  deadens  their  interest  in  all  things  military  be- 
cause of  its  monotony." 

What  the  New  York  Reconstruction  Committee  has  found  as 
to  military  training  of  boys  16  to  18  simply  bears  out  all  other 
investigations  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Special  Committee  on  Education  has  gone  on  record 
as  opposed  to  military  training  for  boys.  The  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  that  commission  also  reported  adversely.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  oppose  the 
law  as  interfering  with  the  school  work.  The  National  Edu- 
cational Association  of  the  United  States  has  published  a 
statement  containing  the  most  convincing  argument  to  the 
same  effect.  Military  experts  from  various  organizations  all 
over  the  country  have  gone  on  record  against  such  training. 
General  Pershing  has  said :  "Give  me  a  well  developed  athletic 
youth  and  I  will  make  a  soldier  of  him  in  short  order,"  Baden- 
Powell  says :  "Drill  a  boy  and  spoil  a  soldier."  The  National 
Guard  of  New  York  State  is  opposed  to  such  training.  Finally, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  most  powerful  public  opinion 
in  the  State  against  military  training  for  boys  will  be  the  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  committee  recorded  its  conviction  that  training  in  true 
citizenship,  and  real  physical  development,  can  be  much  better 
attained  by  thorough  physical  training  and  by  summer  camps 
rather  than  by  military  training  for  boys, 

"  Governing,"  says  the  Committee,  "should  be  zdth  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  the  military  idea,  the  strictly  techni- 
cal military  idea,  is  the  opposite,  governing  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed," 

Here  are  the  drastic  recommendations  which  these  leading 
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citizens  of  the  State  felt  it  necessary  to  place  before  Governor 
Smith : 

"  We  recommend  that  the  duties  discharged  by  the  Military 
Training  Commission  be  included  witliin  the  functions  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

"We  have  reached  the  conclusion,  after  numerous  hearings 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  military  train- 
ing of  a  technical  character  for  boys  16,  17,  18  years  of  age 
is  inadvisable,  and  we,  therefore,  recommend  that  any  features 
of  military  training  which  may  continue  to  be  used  shall  be 
employed  solely  for  such  values  as  they  may  have  in  physical, 
mental  and  moral  development. 

"  In  view  of  the  alarming  disclosures  of  defective  physique 
in  connection  with  the  recent  draft,  and  in  order  that  the  State 
may  possess  citizens  of  sound  body,  better  enabled  to  fulfill 
their  duties,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  we  recommend  that 
health  instruction  and  all  round  physical  development,  includ- 
ing supervised  games,  receive  the  greatest  possible  attention 
in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  whatever  appropriations  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose  may  be  generously  furnished. 

"  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  compulsory  continu- 
ation schools  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  at  work  up  to  the 
eighteenth  year,  and  that  in  the  curriculum  of  such  schools  a 
sufficient  number  of  periods  each  week  be  set  aside  for  physical 
culture. 

"  We  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be 
supplied,  State  camps  be  established  for  boys  of  "the  high  school 
age,  as  a  means  of  inculcating  in  them  habits  of  self-control, 
deference  to  rightful  authority,  and  the  democratic  attitude 
toward  their  fellows." 

Dr.  Adler  Heads  Critics 

And  these  are  the  men  and  women  who  signed  the  report : 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  president  of  the  New  York  Society  for 

JLihical  Culture  and  well  known  generally  throughout  the 

country  for  his  patriotic  and  civic  activities ; 

George  Foster  Peabody,  of  Saratoga,  director  of  the  Federal 

Reserve  Bank; 

John  G.  Agar,  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  active 
in  war  work ; 

Mrs.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler,  of  Barrytown,  Dutchess 
County,  wife  of  former  Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler; 

S.  J.  Lowell,  of  Fredonia,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange ; 

Michael  Friedsam,  president  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  City; 

Mrs.  Ella  Hastings,  of  New  York  City,  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee  of  New 
York; 

M.  Samuel  Stern,  member  for  many  years  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City ; 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Conboy,  representing  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor ; 

Peter  J.  Brady,  of  New  York  City,  representing  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor; 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  of  the  General  Electric  Company  of 
Schenectady,  inventor  and  electrical  expert. 

Gov.  Smith  presented  the  Reconstruction  Committee's  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  last  session 
and  asked  for  action  on  it  in  order  that  he  might  veto  the 
appropriation  which  had  been  made  for  the  Military  Training 
Commission.    However,  there  was  no  time  for  action  by  the 


State  Legislature  in  the  few  days  of  the  session  remaining,  and 
the  State  Attorney  General  advised  the  Governor  that  the 
Military  Commission  having  been  created  by  law,  the  Governor 
had  no  power  to  disable  it  by  withholding  its  appropriation. 
But  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Legislature  it  is  certain 
that  the  Reconstruction  Committee's  report  will  receive  early 
consideration,  and  if  its  recoimnendations  are  adopted  the  dis- 
astrous experiment  of  trying  to  make  soldiers  out  of  adolescent 
youths  by  turning  them  over  to  army  officers  with  no  peda- 
gogical experience  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  will  be  thrown 
on  the  ashheap  and  in  its  place  a  thorough  system  of  hygiene 
and  physical  exercises  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  State  will  be  substituted. 

The  Elkus  Commission  recommends  that  the  new  plan  of 
physical  training  include  supervised  games,  careful  health  in- 
spection of  all  pupils,  instruction  in  hygiene  and  physiology, 
frequent  intervals  of  fresh  air  and  formal  exercises  during  the 
school  day,  marching,  mass  formations  and  careful  training  of 
teachers  to  know  how  to  watch  the  health  of  the  children. 

A  further  important  recommendation  is  for  summer  camps 
where  each  boy  can  have  from  two  to  four  weeks  outdoor  life, 
with  hikes,  marches,  breaking  camp,  setting  up  exercises,  ath- 
letic exercises,  signalling,  marksmanship,  water  sports  and  a 
general  extension  of  the  "  boy  scout  "  idea,  so  that  each  young- 
ster, whether  rich  or  poor,  can  be  given  the  advantages  of  out- 
door summer  camp  life;  in  other  words,  the  Commission  desires 
to  reach  just  those  classes  of  boys  with  healthful,  invigorating, 
outdoor,  physical  training  that  the  present  military  training 
law,  administered  by  incompetent  army  officers,  fails  to  reach. 
The  present  law  takes  those  boys  who  are  financially  able  to 
remain  at  school  until  18  years  of  age,  and  who  are  presumably 
least  in  need  of  physical  training,  and  drills  those  boys,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  does  nothing  whatever  for  the  vastly  larger 
army  of  young  boys  forced  by  necessity  to  earn  a  living. 

If  any  misguided  military  man  ever  seeks  again  to  urge  upon 
a  bunch  of  politicians  the  advisibility  of  trying  to  make  sol- 
diers out  of  boys  of  16  to  18  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  compel 
him  to  sit  down  and  peruse  a  copy  of  the  Elkus  report  on  the 
experiences  of  New  York  State  with  this  scheme,  after  which, 
if  he  is  an  honest  man,  he  will  never  again  broach  the  subject. 


How  To  Get  Behind  the  Plumb 
Plan  For  Railway  Ownership 

THE  bill  drawn  by  Glenn  E.  Plumb  and  backed  by  the 
fourteen  railway  brotherhoods  and  many  other  pro- 
gressive organizations,  providing  for  the  public  oxemer- 
ship,  democratic  control  and  efficient  operation  of  the  rail- 
ways, has  been  prepared  and  will  soon  be  presented  in  Con- 
gress. Not  fewer  than  6,000,000  people  are  behind  the  mea- 
sure. A  nation-wide  campaign  is  being  organized  by  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods,  the  so-called  Plumb  Plan  League  and  the 
Public  Ownership  League  of  America,  all  working  together. 
Every  interested  citizen  in  America,  should  get  into  the  fight. 
Write  for  particulars  to  the  Public  Ownership  League,  1439 
Unity  Building,  Chicago. 
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BIG  PROBLEMS  THAT  FARMERS  ARE  DETERMINED 

SHALL  BE  SETTLED  RIGHT 


By  GEORGE  P.  HAMPTON 

Managing  Director  of  The  Farmers'  National  Council 

Here  is  an  article  written  by  a  man  who  knows  lohat  farmers  are  thinking.  He  tells  how  farmers  want  certain 
great  pending  questions  solved.  After  reading  the  article,  try  to  recall  whether  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  stand  for  the  things  the  farmers  want.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  and  more  is  heard  about  the  formation 
of  a  new  party?   Is  it  not  about  time  a  neiv  party  were  formed? 


MANY  calls  are  made  upon  the  farmers  for  their  support 
for  legislation  at  Washington.  Many  efforts  are  made 
to  detract  attention  from  the  major  issues.  The 
Farmers'  National  Council,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion and  conditions  in  America  today,  believes  that  a  few  major 
economic  issues  should  have  the  attention  and  concentrated  ef- 
forts of  farmers  until  they  are  solved,  and  solved  in  a  democratic 
way  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  We  do  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  other  issues,  which  arise  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  the  minor  methods  of  big  business  to 
coerce  and  exploit  the  farmers.  We  recognize  that  mistakes, 
and  sometimes  worse,  on  the  part  of  administrative  officials  at 
Washington,  harass  the  farmers  and  often  injure  them  finan- 
cially. Such  conditions  can,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
remedied  by  application  either  to  cabinet  members  or  to  those 
directly  responsible  for  administration. 

The  big  economic  issues,  which  must  be  solved,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  also  of  all  other  workers  or  decided 
against  them  are: 

1.  Control  of  the  meat  packing  industry. 

2.  Our  policy  on  paying  for  the  war. 

3.  Disposition  of  the  railroads. 

4.  Disposition  of  the  ships  constructed  by  the  government 

at  the  expense  of  the  tax  payers. 

5.  Our  policy  on  our  natural  resources. 

6.  The  money  and  credit  system. 


Farmers  Weary  Of  Old  Methods 

It  is  almost  of  equal  importance  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  made  an  agency  to  improve  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  farmers  and  not  chiefly  to  increase  production, 
and  that  the  farmers  of  America  should  know  the  exact  cost  of 
production  of  farm  products  so  that  agriculture  may  be  put 
upon  a  business  basis ;  while  a  system  of  marketing  must  also 
be  reorganized  and  put  upon  a  really  efficient  and  business  basis 
to  encourage  cooperative  business  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
speculative  middlemen.  In  order  that  farmers  may  have  the 
facts  upon  which  to  proceed,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  not  only  be  maintained,  but  its  activities  should  be  in- 
creased and  its  power  to  serve  the  people  should  be  multiplied. 

The  Kenyon-Anderson  Bill  to  deal  with  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry, while  drafted  primarily  to  remedy  the  situation  under 
which  the  Big  Five  packers  have  accumulated  a  wealth  of  about 
$1,000,000,000,  and  a  capitalization  of  well  over  $500,000,000 
and  increased  their  annual  sales  to  around  $4,000,000,000, 
nevertheless  applies  a  new  principle  to  the  industrial  life  of 


America.  This  principle  is  that  the  public  interest  must  be  the 
test  of  the  methods,  size  and  activities  of  a  corporation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade  the  packers  have  marvelously  increased  their 
financial  resources,  their  profits  and  their  power.  A  packer 
representative  recently  stated  publicly  in  a  middle  western 
state :  "The  packing  business  is  as  large  as  the  government 
itself."    Such  a  challenge  must  not  go  unrebuked. 


Packers  A  Menace  To  Farmers 

The  investigations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
testimony  brought  out  at  the  hearings  last  winter  on  the  meat 
packing  industry  show  that  the  packers  have  monopolized  the 
meat  packing  industry.  They  are  reaching  out  for,  and  are 
well  on  the  way  to,  domination  of  the  whole  food  supply  of 
America.  No  greater  menace  could  exist  for  the  farmers  of 
America,  as  well  as  for  the  consumers.  The  farmers  know 
from  their  own  experience  the  control  which  the  packers  have 
exerted  since  the  Civil  War  and  that  the  forces  of  righteousness 
and  democracy  have  never  been  lined  up  in  a  more  clear  cut  and 
urgent  battle  on  special  privilege  than  today  in  this  test  between 
the  packers  and  the  people. 

While  modifications  of  the  Kenyon-Anderson  Bill  may  be 
necessary,  the  demonstration  that  the  packers  do  not  control 
the  government  has  been  long  overdue.  This  must  be  made  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Kenyon-Anderson  Bill,  no  matter  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  the  packers  may  spend  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  this  measure.  We  estimate  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  give  farmers  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year 
additional  for  their  liA'estock  and  other  farm  products. 

Our  total  national  debt  is  now  about  $26,000,000,000  and 
from  present  indications  it  will  be  by  the  end  of  this  year  about 
$30,000,000,000,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  total  national 
wealth.  Some  $9,000,000,000  of  this  is  loans  to  our  allies  which 
may  or  may  not  be  repaid  as  all  of  Europe  is  in  financial  chaos 
and  fundamental  economic  reform  is  necessary  to  enable 
European  countries  to  produce,  while  they  must  greatly  in- 
crease production  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts. 

A  national  debt  of  $30,000,000,000  means  a  per  capita  debt 
of  $275  or  $2,250  for  a  family  of  eight  and  $1,650  for  a  family 
of  six.  At  4I/2  per  cent  the  interest  charges  on  this  debt  for  a 
family  of  eight  are  almost  exactly  $100  and  for  a  family  of 
six,  ,$75.  This  burden  will  be  on  them  for  decades  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  experience  following  the  Civil  War,  through 
refunding  the  debt  unless  we  tax  very  heavily  incomes,  war 
profits,  estates  and  the  value  of  land  held  for  speculation.  By 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  our  own  national  debt,  exclusive  of 
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the  loans  to  our  allies,  which  we  must  realize  may  not  be  paid, 
will  be  around  $22,000,000,000.  Including  interest  on  this  at 
4%  per  cent,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxes  to  clear  off  our 
national  debt  will  amount  to  $40,000,000,000,  and  will  be  much 
more  than  this,  if  the  plans  of  the  big  interests  are  adopted. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  this  debt  is  held  by  one  per  cent  of 
our  population, 

Mr.  McAdoo,  while  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  that  the 
annual  federal  budget  for  many  years  after  the  war  will  be 
about  $4,000,000,000,  that  is,  close  to  $40  per  capita,  or  $320 
a  year  for  a  family  of  eight.  About  22,500  persons,  less  than 
one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  own  ap- 
proximately $70,000,000,000  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
national  wealth. 

Farmers  Want  Wealth  Taxed 

The  financial  interests  of  the  country  are  attempting  to  have 
a  system  of  taxation  adopted  which  will  exempt  these  bene- 
ficiaries of  monopoly  and  special  privilege  from  paying  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  war  and  put  it  upon  the  workers  of  the 
country,  of  whom  the  farmers  constitute  about  one-half.  In 
1917  the  total  net  income  of  individuals  making  returns  under 
the  income  tax  law  was  about  $9,000,000,000  and  the  total  cor- 
porate income  was  nearly  $10,500,000,000.  The  Farmers' 
National  Council,  through  its  National  Committee  on  War 
Finance  tried  to  get  Congress  to  levy  taxes  which  would  have 
raised  nearly  $12,000,000,000  instead  of  the  approximate 
$6,300,000,000  raised  in  the  last  revenue  bill.  It  urges  that  not 
only  the  highest  rates  of  taxes  levied  during  the  war  should  be 
continued  until  the  full  cost  of  the  war  has  been  paid  but  that 
the  government  should  levy  as  high  taxes  as  have  been  levied  in 
any  country  during  the  war.  Had  we  adopted  the  British  in- 
come tax  rate  up  to  $40,000,  taken  all  incomes  of  over  $100,- 
000,  and  levied  rates  similar  to  the  British  rates  on  incomes  of 
$40,000  to  $100,000,  we  would  have  raised  in  the  last  revenue 
bill  nearly  $4,500,000  more  by  the  personal  income  tax  than 
the  rates  actually  adopted  wiU  raise. 

The  program  of  the  Farmers'  National  CotmcU  for  paying 
for  the  war  would  save  the  farmers  of  America  at  least 
$1,500,000,000  a  year  for  many  years  to  come  by  getting  this 
revenue  from  the  war  profiteers  and  monopolists  of  America. 
This  the  Farmers'  National  Committee  on  War  Finance  is  try- 
ing to  have  done. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  are  now  capitalized  for  about 
$19,000,000,000.  The  Farmers'  National  Council,  through  its 
National  Committee  on  Transportation,  has  been  working  to 
secure  a  fair  valuation  of  the  railroads,  which  will  cut  down 
this  capitalization  by  at  least  $6,000,000,000  to  $7,000,- 
000,000.  It  advocates  also  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  public  ownership  of  the  railroads.  A  fair 
valuation  thereof,  we  are  confident,  will  show  that  the  owners 
are  not  entitled  to  be  paid  over  $12,000,000,000  to  $12,500,- 
000,000  at  the  outside.  This  amount  is  about  equal  to  the  total 
wealth  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  richest  persons  of  America, 
whose  aggregate  wealth  is  about  $12,000,000,000.  At  least 
$1,250,000,000  a  year  can  be  raised  for  government  acquisition 
of  the  railroads  through  taxation  of  swollen  incomes,  estates 
and  the  monopolists  of  natural  resources. 

Government  ownership  of  the  railroads,  free  of  all  indebted- 


ness, as  advocated  by  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  is  feasi- 
ble within  ten  years  at  the  outside.  It  would  permit  an  annual 
saving  of  close  to  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  dividends  and  in- 
terest on  bonds.  This  would  make  possible  and  practical  a  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  for  the  same  volume  of  business  as 
today,  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  and  probably  25  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  government  ownership  and  democratic  operation 
of  the  railroads  under  the  Council's  plan  would  result  in  just 
about  as  big  a  reduction  from  the  present  freight  rates  as 
private  ownership  means  an  increase  over  the  present  freight 
rates.  The  farmers  of  America  would  get  at  least  half  of  the 
benefit  of  such  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  since  the  farmers  are 
the  only  business  men  of  the  country  who  are  unable  to  add 
freight  charges  to  the  price  which  they  ask  for  their  products. 

The  Farmers'  National  Council  endorses  the  proposal  of 
Commissioner  Woolley  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  under  government  control  of  the  railroads  any  deficit  in 
revenue  should  be  made  up  out  of  the  pubhc  treasury  and  that 
freight  rates  should  not  be  increased,  but  if  necessary,  de- 
creased. Practically  every  advocate  of  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads admits  that  with  such  return  freight  rates  will  have  to 
be  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

The  plan  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council  will  mean  a  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  of  5  to  10  per  cent  and  immediately 
within  a  decade  or  so  of  close  to  35  per  cent.  It  will  save  the 
farmers  of  America  fully  $400,000,000  a  year. 

The  financial  interests  of  America  want  to  have  the  ships 
built  by  the  government  during  the  war  turned  over  to  private 
shipping  corporations  at  a  price  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  less 
than  the  cost  of  construction.  These  financial  interests  oppose 
any  regulation  by  the  government  and  want  to  make  ocean 
freight  rates  as  high  as  the  trafl5c  will  bear,  so  that  they  can 
make  as  enormous  profits  as  they  did  before  the  war,  when  15 
to  25  per  cent  dividends  were  not  unusual.  Senator  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  said,  "Unless  further  cancellations  (of 
government  construction  of  ships)  takes  place,  we  would  have 
under  our  flag  next  year  (1920)  nearly  16,732,000  deadweight 
tons  of  shipping,  about  14,000,000  of  which  will  be  fit  for 
overseas  trade."  In  1917  the  value  of  agricultural  exports 
was  $1,969,849;  this  year  it  will  be  hundreds  of  millions  more. 

Oppose  Sale  Of  Ships 

The  Farmers'  National  Council  advocates  government  owner- 
ship and  democratic  operation  of  these  ships  constructed  with 
the  tax  payers'  money  at  cost  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
people.  It  opposes  the  turning  of  our  ships  over  to  private 
financial  interests  to  exploit  the  farmers  and  other  producers 
and  consumers.  Its  plan  for  the  merchant  marine  will  save 
farmers  easily  $100,000,000  a  year. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  country,  coal,  oil,  iron,  phos- 
phate, gas,  copper  and  steel,  still  in  public  ownership  are  worth 
close  to  $500,000,000,000  which  is  equal  to  the  total  commer- 
cial and  governmental  indebtedness  of  the  world.  The  Farmers' 
National  Council  advocates  the  retaining  of  these  natural  re- 
sources still  in  public  ownership  and  the  sale  of  the  products 
at  cost,  and  is  opposed  to  any  alienation  of  them  by  gift  or  by 
any  ordinary  leasing  system. 

Neariy  every  great  fortune  in  the  United  States  is  based 
upon  private  ownership  and  development  of  some  natural  re- 
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source.  In  five  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  companies  included  in  that  combination  dis- 
tributed in  cash,  stock  at  par  value,  and  subscription  rights 
a  total  of  $650,000,000,  while  the  capitalization  of  the  com- 
panies included  in  that  combination  was  in  1912  only  about 
$227,000,000.  The  Standard  Oil  has  just  decided  to  double  its 
stock,  which  will  permit  a  deduction  of  nearly  $53,000,000  in 
computing  the  excess  profits.  In  1916  the  corporations  develop- 
ing the  gas  and  salt  wells  had  a  net  income  of  nearly  $237,- 
000,000.  The  total  net  income  of  the  coi-porations  extracting 
minerals  was  in  that  year  nearly  $800,000,000.  Eleven  mine 
owners  or  mine  operators  had  in  1916  a  net  income  of  over 
$1,000,000  each;  ten  had  a  net  income  of  over  $1,500,000 
each;  and  several  had  a  net  income  of  over  $5,000,000. 

Private  ownership  of  natural  resources  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  compels  the  farm- 
ers to  pay  a  high  price  for  tractors,  farm  machinery,  coal  and 
nearly  everytliing  which  they  use  and  wear.  The  plan  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Council  would  save  farmers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  natural  resources  and  their 
products. 

We  have  no  definite  figures  on  concentration  of  credit  in 
this  country.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  is  not  subject  to  fed- 
eral supervision  despite  the  fact  that  it  does  not  only  a  large 
national  but  an  international  business.  The  Pujo  Investigating 
Committee  showed,  however,  a  few  years  ago  that  the  resources 
of  the  banks  directly  connected  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company 
are  $1,600,000,000  "aside  from  vast  individual  resources  of 
Messrs.  Morgan,  Baker  and  Stillman."  and  through  stock 
ownership,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  control  the  resources  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  amounting  then  to 
$504,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  $2,104,000,000  or 
nearly  the  total  of  the  actual  money  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  close  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  national  in- 
come. The  National  City  Bank  recently  had  deposits  of  $681,- 
000,000  and  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  of  New  York  had 
$560,000,000.   Both  the  National  City  Bank  and  the  Guarantee 


Trust  Company  have  increased  their  deposits  largely  in  the 
last  eighteen  months. 

The  Farmers'  National  Council  favors  government  super- 
vision over  the  credit  monopolists  of  America  immediately,  and 
favors  legislation  decentralizing  this  monopoly  of  credit  and 
the  making  of  credit  available  to  fanners  through  regional 
agencies  wherein  cooperative  guarantees  are  secured  for  repay- 
ment in  due  season.  It  holds  that  "credit  must  be  made  as 
available  and  as  cheap  to  farmers  as  to  any  other  legitimate 
and  responsible  industry."  The  present  monopolization  of 
credit  causes  many  farmers  to  pay  35  to  60  per  cent  more  in- 
terest than  they  should  pay,  involving  unjust  interest  charges 
to  them  of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year. 

The  total  indebtedness  against  farm  values  was  in  1910 
about  $6,000,000,000;  the  average  annual  cost  thereof  to  the 
farmers  was  at  least  7.9  per  cent  exclusive  of  payment  on  prin- 
ciple. The  indebtedness  is  much  larger  today  and  the  cost  of 
this  is  well  over  $500,000,000.  It  is  feasible  to  reduce  the 
average  cost  to  almost  5  per  cent  to  save  the  farmers  over  $200,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  immediate  adoption  of  the  economic  Reconstruction 
Program  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council  would  save  the 
farmers  of  America  easily  $2,500,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000 
a  year.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  predatory  and  monopolis- 
tic interests  of  the  country,  all  of  which  know  our  program,  are 
all  opposed  to  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  and  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  put  it  out  of  business.  They  are  afraid  of  it 
and  do  not  show  any  such  fear  of  any  other  national  union  of 
farm  organizations.  We  may  frankly  ask  why  any  real  organi- 
zation of  farmers  should  be  opposed  to  this  Reconstruction 
Program  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  or  should  refuse  to 
co-operate  in  carrying  it  out. 

If  the  farmers  of  America  will  unite  upon  this  program,  we 
can  secure  the  adoption  of  the  complete  program  within  the 
next  five  years.  This  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Council.  It  invites  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
real  farmer  and  every  true  friend  of  the  farmer  in  its  fight  for 
real  economic  and  industrial  democracy  in  America. 


MILITARISM  IN  AUSTRALIA  GIVEN  ITS  DEATH  BLOW 

BY  AUSTRALIAN  WORKERS 

By  W.  FRANCIS  AHERN 

Editor  of  the  "Australian  Worker" 

A  few  years  ago,  ike  workers  of  Australia  were  themselves  in  favor  of  compulsory  military  training  and 
service.  The  war,  however,  has  changed  their  attitude  toward  these  subjects.  The  Australian  workers  are  uniting  to 
defend  their  country,  but  they  are  not  willing  that  Australian  politicians  shall  have  the  power  to  hurl  them  into  war. 
Australians  fear  their  own  militarists. 

MILITARISM  in  Australia  received  its  most  crushing 
blow  when  the  All-Australia  Conference,  sitting  at 
Sydney  (New  South  Wales)  on  June  24  last,  decided 
that  the  compulsory  training  and  service  clauses  should  be 
deleted  from  the  Australian  Defence  Act. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  Labor  Party  is  not 
in  control  of  the  National  parliament  of  Australia  and  that  the 
decision  of  its  annual  conference  carries  with  it  no  immediate 
weight.  But  when  it  is  realized  that  the  Australian  Labor 
Party  will  almost  certainly  be  the  government  of  Australia  after 


the  coming  elections  (early  next  year)  and  that  the  resolution 
is  a  definite  instruction  to  the  Party  as  to  its  duty  when  it  se- 
cures legislative  control,  it  will  also  be  realized  that  the  curse 
of  militarism  in  Australia  is  about  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
In  a  word,  military  despotism  in  Australia  has  received  warning 
of  its  impending  doom.  Its  very  hours  are  numbered,  as  surely 
as  are  those  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  in  condemned  cell. 

It  makes  strange  reading  in  the  light  of  recent  events  in 
Australia,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  and  service,  for  the  first  time  in  any  English 
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speaking  conimunity,  was  introduced  into  Australia  by  the 
Labor  Party.  It  is  also  true  that  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion almost  the  entire  Labor  Movement  in  Australia  was  in 
support  of  the  principle.  The  same  strange  reversal  of  opinion 
is  seen  in  another  way.  When  the  Australian  Labor  Govern- 
ment introduced  conscription  for  home  service  into  Australia, 
the  conservatives  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  scheme.  Today, 
they  are  the  only  supporters  of  the  compulsory  military  service 
scheme  and  are  loudly  condemning  the  Australian  Labor  Party 
for  wishing  to  draw  the  fangs  of  miUtarism. 

It  can  be  said  that  when  the  Australian  Labor  Party  intro- 
duced compulsory  service  in  Australia,  it  did  not  dream  that  it 
was  creating  a  Frankenstein  which  would  use  its  iron  heel  on 
the  workers  in  the  merciless  manner  it  did.  At  the  time  com- 
pulsory military  service  was  introduced,  the  workers  were  ap- 
prehensive as  to  their  future  safety.  Labor  leaders,  speakers, 
and  writers  pointed  out  how  essential  it  was  that  the  growing 
lads  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  under  military  super- 
vision. They  also  pointed  out  that  by  making  military  train- 
ing compulsory  and  universal  the  class  distinctions  of  the  pro- 
fessional army  would  be  eliminated,  since  the  rich  man's  son 
would  have  to  drill  and  undergo  military  service  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  son  of  the  humblest  worker.  The  people  mean- 
while feared  that  unless  they  had  a  defence  force,  they  would 
wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  an  enemy  power  tapping  at 
their  door  for  admittance.  It  can  be  said,  at  once,  that  the 
Labor  Government  led  by  Mr.  Fisher  swept  into  power  in  Aus- 
tralia at  that  time  largely  because  it  had  a  definite  defence 
scheme,  included  in  which  was  the  imposition  of  compulsory 
military  training  and  service. 

The  decision  of  Labor  to  now  reverse  itself,  as  it  were,  on 
the  question  of  militarism,  is  a  concrete  instance  of  the  rapid 
change  of  thought  in  the  ranks  of  Australian  Labor  on  this 
matter.  A  dramatic  change  has  swept  over  Australia  in  regard 
to  its  previous  blind  faith  in  compulsory  military  training. 

It  should  be  set  down  here,  more  as  an  appreciation  than 
anything  else,  that  ever  since  the  introduction  of  militarism  in 
Australia  on  a  modem  basis — even  before  the  compulsory  mili- 
tary clauses  were  introduced  by  the  Labor  Party — a  little  band 
of  enthusiastic  anti-militarists  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  Labor 
Party  to  abandon  its  veiled  conscription  policy  for  Australian 
defence,  but  to  little  purpose.  Bogeys  were  used,  and  used 
successfully,  to  defeat  the  desires  of  the  anti-militarists  and  to 
blind  the  workers  to  the  greater  menace  of  militarising  a 
democracy. 

Long  A  Disputed  Question 

At  every  annual  Labor  conference  military  service  was 
easily  Ine  hardest  fought  debate  and  almost  invariably  the 
greatest  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Defence  Act  came  from  Labor  politicians  themselves. 
That  at  the  last  Conference,  Labor  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
reverse  its  policy  must  be  set  down  as  a  victory  for  the  anti- 
militarists  who,  year  by  year,  carried  out  their  propaganda 
amongst  the  Australian  people — often  with  discouraging  re- 
sults— until  at  last  they  were  able  to  convince  even  the  Labor 
politicians  that  democracy  cannot  be  obtained  and  maintained 
by  enslaving  the  growing  youth  of  the  country  to  a  military 
caste. 

Those  who  from  the  very  inception  of  compulsory  military 


training  in  Australia,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  the  hallmark 
of  Labor,  never  hesitated  to  denounce  the  principle  as  one  in- 
compatible with  true  Laborism — those  stalwarts  are  today  to 
be  congratulated  on  at  last  achieving  success,  to  be  thus  able 
to  see  the  result  of  their  years  of  labor  in  the  cause  of  anti- 
militarism  triumph. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  recent  war  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  change  in  Australian  Labor  on  this  great  question. 
The  unhindered  operation  of  the  military  machine  during  the 
course  of  the  war  opened  the  eyes  of  the  workers  as  to  what  the 
cult  of  militarism  really  was.  In  the  exhaustive  debates  at  the 
Labor  Conference  in  June  last  it  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
various  Labor  speakers  that  they  had  learned  the  lessons  of 
militarism,  and  were  determined  to  remove  the  stain  of  a  camou- 
flaged system  of  conscription  from  the  platform  and  principles 
of  Australian  Labor. 

War  Opened  Workers'  Eyes 

I  have  said  that  the  military  machine  at  work  during  the  war 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Australian  workers.  Never  did  they 
anticipate  that  the  harmless  so-called  democratic  defence  sys- 
tem which  they  themselves  had  nursed  from  its  swaddling 
clothes  could  be  operated  in  the  manner  it  was.  The  two  con- 
scription campaigns  in  Australia — when  the  government  tried 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  home  conscription  to  conscription 
for  oversea  purposes — brought  home  to  the  Australian  people 
the  full  enormity  of  what  conscription  really  meant, — either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

From  the  day  the  Australian  people  defeated  conscription  at 
the  ballot  box — and  let  it  be  set  down  here  that  Austraha  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  was  privileged  to  cast  a 
vote  on  this  great  question — a  great  change  came  over  the 
Australian  people.  They  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  having 
compulsion  in  any  form  whatever  in  their  Defence  Act.  There 
was  no  telling  what  a  future  unscrupulous  government  might 
do,  or  what  a  future  generation  might  be  induced  into  voting 
for.  From  that  time,  then,  every  energy  was  bent  on  oblitera- 
ting compulsory  military  service  and  training  from  the  De- 
fence Act. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  Australian  people  is 
deteriorating,  and  that  if  a  future  menace  threatened  the 
country,  they  would  make  no  attempt  to  resist  it.  The  average 
Australian  is  very  much  like  the  Western  cow-puncher.  He 
loves  liberty  and  will  fight  for  it.  Show  him  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  workers  in  some  other  part  of  his  Empire  losing 
the  liberty  he  enjoys  and  he  needs  no  second  asking — as  witness 
Australia's  marvellous  contribution  of  manhood  to  the  Allied 
armies.  Believe  me — and  I  know  my  native  country — there  is 
not  a  man  in  Australia  but  who  will  spring  to  the  first  trench, 
rifle  in  hand,  when  his  homeland  is  threatened  with  danger.  Let 
an  enemy  knock  at  the  gates  of  Australia  and  the  morning's  sun 
will  rise  on  a  whole  population,  armed  to  the  teeth,  needing  no 
word  of  command,  but  ready  to  shed  its  blood  to  defend  its 
womenfolk  and  children. 

Whatever  Australian  Labor  thought  years  ago  when  it  intro- 
duced the  compulsory  clauses  into  the  Defence  Act,  the  recent 
war  has  demonstrated  that  a  military  machine  in  which  lurks  th'? 
spirit  of  compulsion,  is  no  use  in  a  country  where  a  real  and  not 
a  sham  democracy  exists. 
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Like  all  other  countries  in  the  world,  the  Australian  workers 
'  were  promised  a  new  world,  in  which  the  curse  of  militarism 

i could  no  longer  obtain.  They  were  told  during  the  war  that  the 
coming  of  peace  would  see  the  end  of  wars — that  never  again 
,^  would  nations  have  cause  to  hurl  their  best  and  strongest  men 
[  to  their  doom.  They  accepted  that  promise  in  all  good  faith, 
and  although  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  dishonor  that 
pledge  (even  as  I  write  naval  and  military  experts  are  in  Aus- 
tralia urging  us  to  strengthen  our  army  and  navy  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  war)  the  workers  of  AustrgJia  are  profoundly 
determined  that  the  war-time  pledge  shall  be  observed  to  the  last 
letter. 

j  But,  critics  will  say,  if  the  Australian  Labor  Party  on  se- 
curing parliamentary  power,  wipes  out  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Defence  Act,  the  country  will  to  a  large  extent  be  left 
defenceless.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Over  300,000  youths  have 
already  passed  through  their  military  training  and  these  would 
keep  efficient  because  of  the  universal  use  of  arms  incidental 
to  following  an  open  life  in  a  sparsely  populated  continent.  The 
Australian  youth  is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  in  the 
saddle  on  the  broad  countryside  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand. 

1^    Then  again,  Australia  is  at  the  present  time  enrolling  a  vol- 

iunteer  force  from  the  veterans  of  the  war  and  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  the  180,000  men  returning  from  Europe  Avill  enlist 
under  this  head.  It  is  to  have  no  regular  standing,  but  only 
to  exist  for  an  emergency.   And  no  account  is  taken  here  of  the 

.  tens  of  thousands  of  Australians  who,  though  they  have  not 
passed  through  any  military  school,  have  nevertheless  the 


natural  aptitude  because  of  their  environment,  to  defend  them- 
selves and  those  depending  on  them.  When  we  come  to  remem- 
ber that  the  late  Lord  Kitchener  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  with 
an  adequate  railway  system,  Australia  could  be  defended  by 
40,000  rifles,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  material  enough  to  de- 
pend on  in  times  of  unwarranted  invasion. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  compulsory  clauses  from  the  De- 
fence Act,  Australia  will  continue  its  defence  scheme  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis,  abolishing  for  all  time  the  fear  of  the  iron  heel 
of  militarism.  The  real  danger,  as  the  workers  of  Australia 
now  see  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  compulsory  system 
would  allow  military  officers  returning  to  Australia  from 
Europe  to  exercise  an  insidious  and  detrimental  authority  over 
the  growing  youth  of  the  country — in  short  that  Australia 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Germany  and  in  time  build  up 
a  military  Frankenstein  no  less  reprehensible  than  that  which 
existed  in  Central  Europe  until  recently. 

The  action  of  the  Australian  Labor  Party  is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  war  has  deepened  in  the  supporters  of  Labor  in 
Australia  the  detestation  of  militarism,  so  much  so  that  the 
future  legislators  of  the  country  have  performed  the  wise  and 
courageous  act  of  stripping  the  Defence  Act  of  its  compulsory 
clauses.  The  decision  of  the  recent  Labor  Conference  in  thus 
extirpating  every  element  of  military  compulsion  from  the  De- 
fence Act  signs  the  death  warrant  to  the  permanent  continuance 
of  Australian  conscription  for  home  defence  in  that  country. 

New  South  Wales,  Australia,  July  Jf.,  1919. 


RACE-RIOTS  THREATEN  THE  NATION  WITH  DISASTER 
UNLESS  NEGRO  QUESTION  IS  SETTLED  RIGHT 

By  REV.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Pastor  of  the  Community  Church,  of  New  York 

Here  is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  recent  race  riots  in  Washington  and  Chicago  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  of  New  York.  The  Negro  'problem  has  been  pressing  for  settlement  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  It  is  now  pressing  harder  than  ever.  With  fourteen  million  Negroes  in  America,  about  100,000 
of  whom  have  had  military  training,  the  gravity  of  the  problem  is  plain. 

T  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  the  race     cago  horrors — the  one  white,  and  the  other  black.    It  may  be 


J  riots  in  Washington  and  Chicago  which  have  astounded 
the  country,  and  held  for  the  moment  the  attention  of  the 
world.  To  regard  them  as  accidental  or  ephemeral  outbreaks, 
occasioned  by  peculiar  local  conditions,  argues  either  ignorance 
or  stupidity.  To  ascribe  them  to  the  social  and  psychological 
'  disturbances  created  by  the  war,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
partial  and  therefore  inadequate  explanation. 

What  we  have  here,  at  bottom,  is  an  evil,  deep-rooted  in  the 
soil  of  American  life,  coming  now  to  its  inevitable  fruition  of 
disaster.  Inwrought  in  the  very  fibre  of  our  being  as  a  people, 
is  this  cancer  of  social  discord  and  oppression,  deliberately  cul- 
tivated for  generations,  cut  out  with  much  bloodshed  in  the  vast 
"operation"  of  the  Civil  War,  healed  over  but  never  cured,  and 
now  breaking  out  afresh  in  form  more  terrible  than  ever.  "A 
question  is  never  settled,"  said  Wendell  Phillips,  referring  spe- 
cifically to  chattel  slavery,  "until  it  is  settled  right."  These  race 
riots  of  our  day  are  proving  that  this  axiom  is  as  true  of  the 
Negro  probem  after  the  Civil  War  as  it  was  before ! 

Two  elements  were  fatally  mixed  in  the  Washington  and  Chi- 


well  to  analyze  these  elements,  and  discover  if  we  can  what  forces 
were  working  in  each  to  such  disastrous  ends. 

On  the  side  of  the  white,  is  to  be  noted,  first  of  all,  the  fact 
of  race  prejudice.  This  fact  is  now  so  universal,  among  the  so- 
called  superior  races  at  least,  that  we  are  tempted  to  regard  it 
as  instinctive.  But  it  is  not !  Put  together  a  white  child  and 
a  black  child,  unspoiled  by  bad  example  or  perverted  education, 
and  neither  one  is  conscious  of — or  if  conscious  is  troubled  by — 
the  color  of  the  other. 

Race  prejudice  is  a  superstition,  conceived  and  nurtured  as 
a  protective  device  of  the  higher  against  the  lower,  a  defensive 
reaction  of  the  man  who  is  up,  against  the  man  who  is  down. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
socially  superior,  to  justify,  or  disguise,  their  fear  of  other  men, 
by  deliberate  assumption  of  virtue. 

Cultivated  by  every  self-regarding  motive,  race  prejudice 
has  now  become  as  it  were  a  universal  instinct.  It  is  felt  not 
only  by  Southerners,  but  by  Northerners  whenever  thrown  in 
contact  with  a  preponderance  of  Negroes.    It  is  directed  not 
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only  against  the  black  man,  as  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but 
against  the  yellow  man,  as  in  California,  or  even  the  dark  Mexi- 
can, as  in  Arizona.  Like  the  secretion  in  the  mouth-glands  of 
the  serpent,  this  prejudice  is  poison,  and  fatal  when  released. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  rioting  whites,  there  was  the  fact  of 
economic  competition.  For  two  years  now,  and  more,  thousands 
of  Negroes  have  been  journeying  to  the  North,  partly  to  es- 
cape oppression  in  the  Southern  states,  partly  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  economic  advancement 
suddenly  opened  up  in  all  great  industrial  centers,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  In  many  cases,  the  Negroes  were  in- 
duced to  migrate  by  Northern  employers  looking  for  cheap 
and  willing  labor,  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  result  has  been  an  amazing  increase  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion in  our  northern  cities,  and  now,  with  the  sudden  shifting 
of  labor  conditions,  an  aggravation  of  competition  between 
blacks  and  whites  for  employment.  Much  of  the  passion  of  the 
rioting  whites  was  directed  against  unfamiliar  and  successful  in- 
vaders of  an  industrial  field  which  had  once  been  their  own  ex- 
clusive domain. 

Causes  of  Friction 

Lastly,  as  an  element  of  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  there  was  the  inevitable  friction  generated  by  social 
relations  between  peoples  who  are  different  from  one  another  in 
habits,  desires,  ways  of  thought,  and  above  all,  appearance. 
People  of  different  classes,  of  different  religions,  find  it  difficult 
to  live  together — how  much  more,  people  of  different  races! 
Adjustment  on  some  basis  of  relationship  is  of  course  neces- 
sary, and  usually  this  takes  the  form  of  caste-subordination  of 
one  group  to  the  other.  It  was  thus,  through  chattel  slavery, 
that  the  relations  of  whites  and  blacks  were  worked  out  in  the 
days  before  the  Civil  War,  and  also — by  very  different  means, 
but  effective — in  the  days  after  the  Civil  War.  But  the  sudden 
influx  oi  the  Negroes  to  a  few  great  centers  in  the  North,  a 
movement  not  unlike  the  migration  of  a  primitive  people,  gave 
no  time  for  this  or  any  other  kind  of  adjustment.  Negro 
neighborhoods,  "black  belts,"  simply  overflowed — there  was 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do!  And  the  result  was  friction, 
breaking  forth  at  last  into  fatal  conflagration. 

On  the  side  of  the  black  in  these  recent  riots,  quite  other 
forces  were  at  work — forces  not  so  easily  analyzed,  but  none 
the  less  real,  and  terrible !  Only  a  Negro,  I  suppose,  can  feel 
and  therefore  adequately  describe  these  forces.  But  a  sym- 
pathetic white  man  cannot  be  without  some  understanding  of 
what  is  involved. 

At  bottom,  in  the  case  of  the  blacks,  is  the  fact  of  oppression 
and  cruelty,  modified  today,  ever  more  intensely  by  growing 
self-consciousness,  ambition,  and  unquestioned  power.  Here  is 
a  race  which  for  unnumbered  generations  was  kept  outside  the 
pale  of  civilization  and  all  human  comradeship.  Century  after 
century,  the  Negroes  were  mere  "hewers  of  wood"  and  "drawers 
of  water."  Their  status  was  at  worst  that  of  animals,  at  best 
that  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Here  in  America,  the  system  of  slavery  for  Negroes  sur- 
vived into  an  age  in  which  it  was  wholly  out  of  place,  and 
reached  an  amplitude  and  complexity  of  development  never 
known  before  in  human  history.  Then,  without  preparation 
of  any  kind,  came  emancipation — which  meant  for  the  first  time 
a  political,  economic  and  social  chance  for  these  millions 


hitherto  in  bonds.  This  chance  was  small  in  the  beginning,  and 
it  was  made  smaller  as  time  went  on.  But  the  Negro  utilized  it 
to  the  full!  i 

No  page  in  all  history  is  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the 
rise  of  the  black  man  out  of  slavery  into  a  large  measure  of 
culture,  material  prosperity,  and  high  civic  character,  in  the 
short  space  of  half  a  century.  Steadily  through  all  these  50 
years ;  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  defiance  of  all  inequity 
and  cruelty,  the  Negro  has  risen ;  and  it  was  inevitable,  sooner 
or  later,  of  course,  that  he  should  attain  that  degree  of  indi- 
vidual self-dependence  and  social  power  which  would  exact  full 
and  ungrudging  recognition  from  his  fellow-whites. 

By  a  kind  of  ironic  fate,  this  terrific  moment  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  War.  Suddenly,  through  military  conscription, 
through  industrial  pressure,  through  the  lift  and  sweep  of  pa- 
triotic idealism,  the  Negro  was  raised  to  the  full  dignity  of 
citizensliip,  in  so  far  as  this  dignity  involved  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Side  by  side  with  the  white  man,  he  drilled  and 
marched  and  fought,  he  worked  on  ships,  and  toiled  in  ammuni- 
tion factories,  he  bought  Liberty  Bonds  and  observed  food 
regulations.  In  a  movement  nation-wide,  under  the  stress  of 
events  cataclysmic  in  character,  he  found  himself  caught  up 
into  the  life  of  great  America,  and  accepted  for  the  first  time 
as  a  member  of  the  family.  This  meant  pride,  responsibility, 
sacrifice — a  heightened  dignity  of  manhood,  and  a  deepened 
sense  of  fellowship ;  and  it  meant  also,  for  the  blacks  at  least, 
a  demand,  at  first  wistful,  then  determined,  and  at  last  chal- 
lenging, for  a  full  share  in  the  nation's  opportunities  and 
rewards. 

And  it  is  just  this  one  and  final  thing,  so  naively  expected 
and  so  earnestly  asked,  which  has  been  denied.  The  nation  re- 
posed upon  the  Negro  during  the  war  responsibilities ;  and  now, 
after  the  war,  frustration!  He  is  conscious,  as  he  has  never 
been  before,  of  denial  and  outrage.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  knows  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  deserves,  and 
counts  his  exclusion  therefore  no  longer  as  a  doom  but  as  a 
crime. 

Such  are  the  elements  which  have  c'  d  in  these  bloody 
riots.  From  the  legal  standpoint  there  can  be  no  partiality 
shown  for  black  or  white.  The  law-breaker's  skin  can  have  no 
color  for  judge  or  juror.  The  rioter,  of  whichever  race,  stands 
convicted  of  offence  against  the  social  order,  and  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  offence,  without  respect  to  persons. 

Negro  Has  Real  Grievances 

But  there  is  a  moral  standpoint,  as  well  as  a  legal ;  and  here 
there  is  room  for  sympathy  and  favor.  To  every  one  who  knows 
history,  who  hates  oppression  and  cruelty,  who  loves  his  fellow- 
men  as  brethren  in  God,  there  must  come,  these  days,  a  great 
tide  of  compassion  for  the  Negro.  Whatever  his  faults  or 
crimes  in  these  bitter  hours  of  disillusionment,  his  appeal  , 
reaches  to  the  heart,  and  lays  unshakeable  hold  upon  every 
sense  of  decency,  honor,  fair-play,  and  simple  brotherhood.  In 
the  greatest  crisis  in  human  history,  the  Negro  was  used  to  the 
limit  and  proved  himself  a  valiant  servant  of  a  great  cause. 
Now,  when  the  crisis  is  over,  he  finds  himself  thrown  aside, 
hated  and  spat  upon  as  much  as  ever,  banished  politically,  in-  ! 
dustrially  and  socially  from  the  circle  of  his  fellows.  What 
wonder  that  he  feels  himself  betrayed,  and  acts  as  other  men 
have  always  acted  under  the  stress  of  this  same  circumstance!  I 
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[vhat  he  does  may  not  be  right,  in  the  rioting  has  not  been 

'ght ;  but  it  is  at  least  human,  and  has  abundant  precedent. 

•  And  to  every  one  who  knows  history,  and  hates  oppression 
ad  cruelty,  and  loves  his  fellow-men  as  brethren  in  God — and 

^so  has  some  common-sense ! — there  comes  at  this  hour  not  only 
impassion  but  conviction!    The  whole  situation,  from  the 
;andpoint  of  cause  and  cure,  is  eminently  simple : 
(1)  Cause?    A  great  race,  smitten  with  sorrow,  dowered 

.ith  genius,  tested  by  great  achievement,  demands  to  be  re- 


ceived into  the  human  family.  The  last,  but  not  the  least,  of 
the  brethren,  calls  for  recognition. 

(2)  Cure.?  This  demand  must  be  granted — this  call 
answered!  We  might  as  well  learn  first  as  last — before  dis- 
aster instead  of  after  disaster — that  there  is  no  settlement  of 
the  Negro  question  short  of  equality  and  brotherhood.  The 
white  man  cannot  afford  to  offer,  the  black  man  cannot  afford 
to  accept,  anything  less.  Still  today  it  is  as  true  as  yesterday 
that  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 


Bow  THE  GOVERNMENT  SOLD  CHEAP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
TO  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

j  By  DR.  CHARLES  E.  BANKS 

Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  Chief  Medical  Adviser  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

Here  is  an  authoritative  article  with  regard  to  the  govemvienfs  stupendous  achievement  in  the  life  insurance 
'usiness.  It  furnished  cheap  insurance  to  millions,  many  of  whom  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  the  higher  premiums 
■  sked  by  old-line  companies.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  government,  since  peace  came,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
ncrease  rates  so  much?    Is  peace  so  much  more  dangerous  than  war? 


rHE  entrance  of  the  Government  into  the  business  of  sell- 
ing insurance  at  small  cost  to  the  volunteers  and  drafted 
army,  assuming  the  risks  of  war  without  prohibitory 
iremiums,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  nation-wide 
tlan  of  life  insurance  and  compensation  for  the  whole  people, 
t  is  well  known  that  other  countries  have  engaged  in  plans  of 
ickness  or  health  insurance  and  that  the  experimental  stage 
f  this  phase  of  social  development  has  been  successfully  at- 
ained.  It  was  not,  however,  the  inauguration  of  a  well-thought- 
lut  plan  of  election,  following  public  discussion,  but  was  an  act 
'tf  expediency  forced  upon  the  authorities  by  the  Great  War. 

The  old-line  insurance  companies  issuing  standard  policies 
lad  made  restrictive  provisions  therein  by  which  forfeiture  of 
he  policy  would  automatically  foUow  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
ured into  the  hazards  of  war  and  engagements  in  actual  com- 
)at.  The  companies,  however,  did  not  altogether  refuse  to 
;ell  permits  for  the  extra  risk  but  made  the  premiums  so  costly 
,hat  they  were  in  effect  prohibitive. 

It  was  rightly  judged  that  this  would  be  not  only  the  most 
icientific  but  the  most  deadly  of  all  wars,  as  conducted  by  the 
!nemy.  In  so  far  as  the  army  was  to  be  raised  by  the  volunteer 
lystem  it  was  largely  a  question  for  the  individual  to  settle  for 
'limself  whether  he  would  offer  his  services  and  stand  not  only 
-:he  chance  of  losing  his  Hfe,  but  of  forfeiting  his  policy  and 
leaving  his  heirs  destitute. 

Companies'  Rates  Too  High 

The  passage  of  the  selective  draft  act  changed  this  situation 
'md  laid  upon  the  Government  the  moral  obligation  either  to 
assume  the  cost  of  such  extra  premiums  as  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  those  forced  into  the  service  by  its  terms  or  of  going 
into  the  insurance  business  itself  and  assuming  the  war  risk 
-without  extra  charges. 

J     In  adopting  this  alternative  the  administration  evolved,  with 
the  aid  of  compensation  and  insurance  experts,  the  act  approved 
Oct.  6,  1917,  known  as  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Law,  which 
.  n&s  since  been  amended  in  various  particulars.  The  organic  act 
/is  a  combination  of  three  distinct  functions,  one  of  which  has 


no  correlation  with  the  insurance  or  compensation  features  and 
has  done  much  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  operations  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau.  I  refer  to  the 
Allotment  and  Allowance  features  of  the  Act,  which  should 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  another  Bureau  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Military  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Why  Allowance  Checks  Went  Wrong 

The  War  Risk  Bureau  was  charged  with  the  unrelated  duty 
of  paying  the  government  allowances  to  the  families  of  soldiers, 
who  had  made  allotments  of  pay  to  their  dependents.  As 
nearly  every  one  of  the  four  million  soldiers  made  an  allotment, 
and  as  many  were  made  contrary  to  law — in  greater  or  lesser 
degree — and  as  many  fraudulent  allotments  were  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  problem,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the 
Allotment  and  Allowance  Division  of  the  Bureau  became  its 
largest  as  well  as  its  most  hopelessly  involved  Division.  With 
the  green  clerical  help  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  youth  and 
the  aged,  untrained  not  only  in  the  government  methods  but  in 
business  efficiency,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  portion 
of  the  Bureau  failed  to  function  satisfactorily,  while  the  Bureau 
itself  was  distributed  among  fifteen  buildings  widely  separated 
and  frequently  changing  quarters. 

The  Bureau  originally  had  a  force  of  about  20  persons  in 
the  fall  of  1917,  but  during  the  succeeding  eighteen  months  it 
has  grown  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month,  now  employing  about 
18,000  persons.  These  facts  are  stated  not  in  extenuation  of 
its  delays  and  delinquencies  but  to  show  the  stupendous  organi- 
zation which  has  grown  up  like  a  mushroom  since  it  was  deliv- 
ered at  birth  from  the  committee  which  fathered  it.  In  my 
judgment  it  was  impossible  to  assimilate  an  untrained  per- 
sonnel at  the  rate  of  1,000  additions  monthly.  This  Allotment 
and  Allowance  Division  will  liquidate  immediately  following  the 
end  of  demobilization  for  with  that  will  cease  the  soldiers'  allot- 
ment and  as  a  consequence  the  government  allowances. 

This  Act  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  this  war  the  equivalent  of  the  Governmental  bounties  ac- 
corded to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  previous  wars  under  the 
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old  pension  system  which  obtained  during  the  five  wars  in  which 
tliis  country  has  been  engaged.  The  Congress  recognized  that 
there  had  been  progress  in  such  matters  and  in  a  spirit  of  ab- 
negation highly  commendable  resolved  to  divorce  itself  from 
all  the  political  values  and  financial  divagation  of  the  existing 
pension  system  and  institute  a  new  system  of  governmental 
care  for  the  casualties  of  war  in  which  "  influence  "  and  special 
legislation  would  not  discredit  its  administration.  While  there 
were  muraiurs  of  dissent  from  the  old  time  pension- jobbing 
Congressman  who  disliked  to  vote  to  deprive  lumself  of  this 
class  of  political  pull,  yet  there  was  sufficient  kick  left  in  this 
group  to  prevent  the  law  from  becoming  retroactive.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  unfortunate  soldiers  disabled  and  discharged 
from  service  in  the  six  months  between  April  6,  1917,  when  war 
was  declared,  and  October  6,  1917,  when  the  Act  was  approved, 
are  not  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  law.  These  unfortunates 
thus  discriminated  against  must  seek  recourse  in  the  old  pension 
laws,  but  they  cannot  receive  hospital  or  sanatorium  treatment 
under  them  like  their  more  lucky  comrades  who  were  discharged 
after  the  Act  was  passed.  They  are,  however,  eligible  for  the 
insurance  privileges. 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  act  in  relation  to  compen- 
sation is  its  undiluted  democracy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
class  distinction  in  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  pension 
laws.  Under  the  War  Risk  Act  Gen.  Pershing  would  draw  the 
same  amount  for  a  total  or  a  specific  disability  as  the  youngest 
private  in  the  file.  Whereas  under  the  old  pension  plan  he 
would  draw  a  very  much  larger  pension  for  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
as  ranking  officer  of  the  army,  than  the  private  who  suffered 
the  same  casualty.  The  present  act  levels  all  ranks  in  this 
respect. 

The  only  differential  that  can  be  observed  relates  to  the 
domestic  situation  of  a  disabled  claimant.  A  single  man  with 
temporary  total  disability  may  draw  $30  a  month,  while  if 
married  the  amount  is  increased  to  $45  a  month  and  an  addi- 
tional $10  for  each  child  up  to  a  total  of  $75  a  month. 

Defects  in  The  Law 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  law  is  in  addition  to  its  democ- 
racy a  law  that  recognizes  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
the  family.  While  these  amounts  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
inadequate  to  meet  the  costs  of  maintenance  of  a  family  with 
children,  if  the  disabled  soldier  lives  at  home,  yet  if  he  is  under- 
going treatment  in  the  government  hospital  where  his  own 
maintenance  is  provided  it  is  not  an  entirely  inadequate  amount 
for  his  dependent  family.  This  feature  of  the  Act  has  been 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  complaint  from  beneficiaries  because 
of  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  these  amounts. 

The  law  also  contains  several  other  inconsistencies  in  the 
matter  of  insufl^cient  recompense  for  disabilities.  It  provides 
for  a  total  award  due  to  actual  loss  of  parts  of  the  body  as 
follows:— "  For  the  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet  or  both 
eyes  or  becoming  totally  Wind"  (the  distinction  between 
these  last  named  conditions  is  not  apparent)  the  sum  of  $100 
a  month  is  allowed. 

Those  ratings  are  not  discriminatory.  A  man  who  has  lost 
two  legs  Is  not  so  seriously  disabled  as  one  who  has  lost  both 
arms  or  both  eyes.    With  proper  artificial  limbs  his  disability 


is  scarcely  noticeable.  One  form  of  disability  of  a  still  mo 
serious  nature  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  viz.,  the  loss  of  an  ar 
and  a  leg,  which  is  almost  as  serious  as  the  loss  of  both  arn 
but  cannot  be  rated  as  high  under  the  law  as  a  lesser  loss  ( 
two  legs.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  where  a  man  is  disable 
to  the  extent  of  requiring  an  attendant  or  nurse  he  is  allowc 
one  at  $20  per  month,  although  the  current  rate  for  nurses 
more  than  that  a  week ;  but  if  he  has  any  of  the  disabilities  aho\ 
mentioned  paying  $100  a  month,  a  nurse  or  attendant  is  spec 
fically  disallowed.  The  blind  man  and  the  armless  man  ai 
most  in  need  of  this  personal  attendance.  These  are  some  c 
the  inconsistencies  and  inadequacies  of  the  Act  which,  it 
hoped,  will  soon  be  remedied  by  Congress.  They  are  the  result 
of  its  hasty  enaction  and  the  lack  of  expert  advice. 

Compensation  Provisions 

The  compensation  provisions  follow  in  general  principle  th 
various  Acts  of  State  Compensation  Laws  with  the  importan 
exception  of  indefinite  continuance  of  payments.  It  provide 
that  a  schedule  of  rating  shall  be  applied  to  the  disabihty  base 
upon  "  The  average  reduction  in  earning  capacity  for  simila 
injuries  in  civil  occupations."  This  language  is  somewha 
involved  and  can  be  interpreted  as  applicable  to  an  occupa 
tional  disability  or  to  the  average  of  all  occupations.  As  ad 
ministered  at  present  under  a  ruling  of  the  General  Counsel  i 
IS  not  possible  to  consider  occupation  in  determining  the  rating 
for  a  disability. 

It  is  also  wisely  provided  that  if  the  injured  person  over 
comes  the  handicap  of  liis  disability  and  even  increases  his  in 
come  to  any  extent  over  that  formerly  earned  he  is  not  to  hai 
his  compensation  reduced  therefor.    An  example  of  this  woul 
be  the  man,  a  former  manual  laborer,  who  having  suffered  tl 
loss  of  both  arms,  learned  to  conduct   a   business  requiring 
mental  appHcation  only.    Should  he  thus  increase  his  earning 
capacity  he  would  not  lose  his  compensation ;  so  being  rewardec 
by  the  government  rather  than  penalized  for  achievemeni 
despite  obstacles. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  largest  insurance  corporatior 
in  the  world,  carrying  liabilities  of  over  forty  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  lives  of  its  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  army  nurses  anc 
other  eligibles.  This  amount  is  perhaps  equal  to  all  the  Habili 
ties  of  the  commercial  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States 
combined.  Policies  could  not  only  be  obtained  by  the  men  in 
service  with  little  documentary  formahty,  as  they  were  taken 
on  faith  physically,  but  men  were  insured  automatically  under; 
the  terms  of  the  Act  for  a  period  of  three  months  so  that  if 
death  or  disability  occurred  within  that  period  they  or  their 
heirs  would  benefit  as  though  a  fonnal  application  had  beem 
made  for  contract  insurance.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months 
period  this  automatic  poHcy  lapsed  unless  the  insured  indicated 
a  wish  to  retain  it,  in  which  case  it  became  of  Hke  status  with 
policies  formally  appKed  for.  The  result  was  that  about  95 
per  cent,  of  the  army  and  navy  was  insured.  Monthly  premium 
rates  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance  rates  were  established  as 
follows : 


Age 

21  . 

22  . 

23  . 


Monthly 
premium 
, ..  $0.65 
.65 
.65 


Age 
34  . 

36  . 


Monthly 
Premium 
. .  .  .73 
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.66 

.66 
.67 
.67 
.68 
.69 

.69 
.70 
.71 
.72 


36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 


.75 
.76 
.77 
.79 

.81 
.82 
.84 
.87 
.89 

.92 


The  premiums  covered  ages  from  15  to  65  to  include  volun- 
.-ers,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  the  maximum  age  was 
3.35  per  thousand. 

The  War  Risk  policy  being  "  straight  life  "  insurance  it  wiU 
s  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the  like  poHcy  now  issued  by 
le  Bureau  when  converted.  The  new  premiums  vary  from 
1.17  per  month  per  thousand,  or  about  double  the  original 
oiicy  at  21  years,  to  $2.43  at  45  years  and  $6.55  at  65  years 
r  nearly  three  times  the  war  risk  rates.  These  poHcies  are 
nassignable,  non-taxable  and  free  from  the  claims  of  creditors. 
;he  special  feature  peculiar  to  them  is  their  maturity  if  the 
isured  becomes  totally  and  permanently  disabled.  The  in- 
tallments  are  then  paid  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the 
eneficiary,  even  though  it  exceeds  the  face  amount  of  the  con- 
tract, should  he  survive  longer  than  twenty  years. 


Abuses  of  The  Law 

r  The  ease  with  which  valuable  insurance  protection  was  ob- 
l^ined  and  even  thrust  on  the  men  led  to  many  abuses,  the 
'aost  flagrant  of  which  was  the  issuing  of  policies  to  persons 
>n  their  death  beds  and  to  men  who  were  passed  by  the  draft 
iwards  with  organic  diseases  for  whom  immediate  application 
or  a  policy  was  made  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  would 
•  )e  promptly  rejected  as  soldiers  by  the  army  boards.  Many 
nstances  are  known  where  applications  for  poHcies  were  signed 
)nly  a  few  hours  before  death,  when  the  person  was  almost 
.noribund  and  this  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  line  and 
Uedical  officers.    A  great  many  of  these  cases  have  been  dis- 
covered by  one  means  or  another  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty 
>f  the  Chief  Medical  Advisor  to  determine  whether  persons 
dying  within  a  few  days  of  their  appUcation  had  a  reasonable 
iiope  of  recovery  which  would  not  vitiate  their  policies. 
i    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  make  renewals  of 
Lapsed  policies  through  failure  to  pay  premiums  on  easy  pro- 
cedure.   It  will  accept  up  to  nine  months  of  lapse  the  state- 
ment of  the  insured  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  upon  tender 
jUf  arrears  put  the  insured  upon  good  standing  again.  In 
^iccordance  with  the  terms  of  the  original  Act  the  Government 
intended  to  provide  for  a  scheme  of  conversion  of  these  War 
Policies  to  the  standard  forms  issued  by  commercial  companies 
through  a  revision  of  the  premium  rates  within  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  close  of  the  war.    This  is  already  in  process  of 
perfection  and  these  new  forms  of  converted  poHcies  are  now 
being  issued  by  the  Bureau  upon  request  of  the  insured. 

The  premiums  during  the  war  were  payable  monthly  and 
deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  men  in  service  but  when  they 
ffere  discharged  it  was  necessary  for  the  insured  to  continue 


the  payments  on  his  own  account.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  men  as  to  the  conditions  required  thousands  of 
lapses  have  occurred.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  small 
monthly  payments  are  easily  forgotten  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts it  is  difficult  for  men  to  procure  money  orders  with 
regularity.  The  post  office  department  is  co-operating  with 
the  Bureau  in  selling  money  orders  without  cost  for  those  who 
wish  to  pay  in  that  way.  Advance  payments  can  be  made  to 
obviate  this  monthly  demand. 

Complications  Made  By  Illiteracy 

It  is  to  be  remembered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  National 
Army  was  not  only  illiterate  but  had  a  further  percentage  of 
men  of  alien  origin.  The  red  tape  and  formality  of  premium 
payments  seemed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  surmount  and  the 
problem  of  making  application  for  a  money  order  addressed  to 
the  particular  person  authorized  to  receive  such  payments  has 
proven  to  be  too  much  for  the  average  doughboy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Bureau  to  simplify  this  procedure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible if  it  wishes  to  retain  the  soldiers  as  policy  holders. 

Another  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  Insurance  Law  is  the 
payment  of  the  policy  at  maturity.  In  the  interests  of  the 
beneficiaries,  supposedly,  the  value  of  the  policy  was  to  be  paid 
in  twenty  annual  installments  at  the  rate  of  $5.75  per  thousand 
per  month.  A  policy  of  $10,000  would  thus  yield  $57.50  per 
month  to  the  beneficiaries.  The  dissatisfaction  with  this  plan 
is  widespread  and  it  is  believed  that  no  good  and  sufficient 
reason  exists  for  adhering  to  this  idea  of  protecting  the  alleged 
unthrifty  heirs  of  the  soldiers.  The  small  annuity  merely 
enables  them  to  eke  out  an  existence,  while  the  lump  sum  would 
afford  them  a  means  of  investment  in  house,  farm  or  business 
wliich  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  income.  This  is 
purely  a  business  contract  between  the  Government  and  the 
Insured  and  his  needs  should  be  paramount  to  his  assumed 
inability  to  properly  manage  the  entire  value  of  his  policy. 

A  third  feature  of  the  War  Risk  Act  is  the  provision  for  the 
Medical,  Surgical  and  Hospital  treatment  of  men  discharged 
for  disabilities  which  require  continued  treatment.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  compensation  features  because  it  supplements  the 
awards  for  disabihty  by  furnishing  such  hospital  or  sanatorium 
treatment  as  is  necessary  with  a  view  to  restoring  these  dis- 
abled men  to  civic  usefulness.  It  was  intended  to  accomplish 
this  in  Government  Institutions  but  this  was  a  part  of  our 
general  unpreparedness  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
great  war.  The  beddage  in  Government  Hospitals  proved  to 
be  whoUy  inadequate  for  the  thousands  of  men  discharged  for 
diseases  or  injuries.  There  were  25,000  men  discharged  for 
tuberculosis  alone,  or  practically  double  the  requirements  for 
the  civilian  needs  in  sanatoria  for  the  great  white  plague.  All 
other  bed  space  had  been  commandeered  by  the  military  authori- 
ties for  war  purposes. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  previous  Congress  nearly  $10,- 
000,000  was  appropriated  for  building  new  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria and  purchasing  buildings  to  be  converted  into  temporary 
accommodations.  The  administration  of  this  feature  of  the 
War  Risk  Act  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  which  already  operates  twenty-three  hospitals 
of  its  own  but  has  been  given  authority  to  use  any  of  the  Base 
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Hospitals  built  for  the  army  as  temporary  quarters.  The  costs 
of  treatment  and  maintenance  of  discharged  and  disabled  men 
in  these  hospitals  are  borne  by  the  War  Risk  Bureau  in  addition 
to  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  their  homes.  While  under- 
going such  treatment  the  soldier  is  placed  on  a  status  of  tem- 
porary total  disability  for  which  he  receives  the  maximum 
aUowance  of  $30  a  month.  The  most  that  a  person  can  receive 
is  $100  for  total  permanent  disability  plus  $57.50  on  account 
of  insurance,  making  a  total  of  $157.50  in  addition  to  his  hos- 
pital or  sanatorium  care.  This  makes  a  net  income  of  about 
$1,900  to  the  unfortunate  totally  disabled  victims  of  this  world 
war.  The  minimum  compensation  is  ten  per  cent,  of  $30  for 
a  partial  disabUity.  In  case  of  death  the  government  provides 
either  burial  or  transportation  of  his  body  to  his  home. 

Improvements  in  the  law  other  than  those  already  indicated 
should  comprise  a  revision  of  the  rating  for  total  disability 
so  as  to  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  computing  partial  dis- 
abilities ;  provisions  for  arriving  at  a  just  basis  of  compensa- 
tion rather  than  the  earnings  of  the  claimant  as  compared  to 
his  previous  receipts ;  the  recognition  of  the  factor  of  compet- 
ing ability  in  estimating  earning  capacity  so  that  the  incon- 
gruity of  rating  a  lawyer  and  a  miner  the  same  for  a  loss  of  a 
hand  may  not  become  a  permanent  policy,  as  the  present  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  requires. 

Profiteering-  in  Wooden  Legs 

The  fourth  feature  of  the  law  relates  to  the  furnishing  of 
prosthetic  apparatus  to  maimed  soldiers  who  have  suffered  loss 
of  parts  of  the  body.    Unlike  the  Allies  this  Government  has 
not  kept  step  with  its  associates  in  Governmental  supervision 
or  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs  required  for  the  cripples  of 
the  war.    The  United  States  still  turns  over  its  beneficiaries  to 
the  profiteering  and  exploitation  of  limb  manufacturers  who 
have  banded  themselves  into  an  association  for  mutual  gain  and 
protection.    In  this  respect  the  United  States  answers  the  de- 
scription of  a  raw  recruit,  as  given  by  his  fond  parent  in  de- 
scribing the  parade  of  his  Company:    "They  were  all  out  of 
step  but  Dannie."    The  Bureau  has  adopted  my  recommenda- 
tion for  Government  manufacture,  or  at  least  supervision,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  put  into  practical  effect  with  prompti- 
tude.   The  present   method   is   very   unsatisfactory   to  the 
Bureau  and  to  the  unfortunate  cripples. 

This  war  has  produced  about  3,500  amputations,  of  which 
2,400  are  of  the  legs  and  the  remainder  of  the  arms.  Artificial 
legs  cost  the  government  about  $100  each  and  arms  double 
that  amount.  There  is,  of  course,  a  continuing  obligation  to 
renew  these  limbs  when  worn  out.  If  this  were  done  by  the 
government  the  effect  would  be  to  produce  an  unselfish  service, 
whereas  now  the  maimed  soldier  is  given  an  order  for  a  limb  and 
from  that  time  on  is  the  object  of  solicitude  of  Artificial  Limb 
salesmen  with  their  confusing  claims  of  superiority,  exclusive 
features  and  patented  devices,  about  which  the  purchaser 
knows  little.  It  frequently  ends  in  his  being  cozened  into  the 
purchase  of  a  limb  from  the  most  persuasive  tongued. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  Government's  excursion  into  new  fields 
of  social  constructive  work.  It  is  an  attempt  to  restore  to  its 
brave  manhood  some  of  the  things  which  their  sacrifices  have 
lost  to  them.    It  is  a  worthy  if  not  a  perfected  programme. 


How  The  Irish  Question  Might  B 
Made  Excuse  For  War 

(From  "  The  New  Age,"  London) 

LITTLE  attention  need  be  paid  to  those  sentimentahsti 
and  President  Wilson  is  among  the  prophets,  who  d( 
Clare  that  war  between  anv  of  the  present  Allies  is  "ur 
thinkable."  Nothing  is  easier  to  provoke  than  war,  given 
complex  of  circumstances  such  as  would  arise  if  the  advice  o 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  oi  our  capitalists  in  general,  were  to  be  cod 
sistently  acted  upon.  The  occasion  alone  would  be  wanting  t 
set  a  light  to  the  inflammable  mass  of  trade-competition  i 
matters  regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  vital ;  and  the  occasion 
we  may  be  sure,  would  not  be  wanting  long. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Irish  problem  in  itself  is  not  onl 
a  standing  source  of  occasion;  but,  with  an  apparent  madnes 
that  only  the  gods  can  explain,  our  governing  classes  are  main 
taming  it  at  a  heat  to  insure  a  spark  at  any  moment. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  are  fifteen  miUion  irredentis^ 
Irish  in  America,  and  that,  as  an  evidence  of  their  alleged  inca- 
pacity to  rule  themselves  in  Ireland,  they  have  succeeded  ii 
ruling  or  in  nearly  ruling  America.  Let  it  further  be  remem 
bered  that  the  Belfast  linen-drapers,  whose  control  over  Eng^ 
land  is  only  second  to  their  ascendency  over  Ireland,  have  al- 
ready, in  their  extreme  ignorance  and  selfishness,  contributed  tc 
bringing  about  one  world-war  and  are  not  ashamed  of  offerina 
an  occasion  for  another. 

Is  it  inconceivable,  is  it  even  improbable,  that  in  certain 
calculable  circumstances,  not  unconnected  with  the  state  ol 
trade-competition  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  others  invite  us, 
the  cry  of  the  liberation  of  the  small  nation  of  Ireland  may  be- 
come the  cover  for  the  other  cry  of  competitive  production? 
No  war  is  ever  called,  except  by  history,  a  trade-war;  no  man 
would  volunteer  to  risk  his  life  on  behalf  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. But  if  between  ourselves  and  America  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem should  find  itself  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence- 
struggle,  in  other  words,  for  commercial  predominance— the 
resulting  phases  of  the  war,  though  commercial  in  origin,  wouldl 
be  certain  to  be  veiled  from  men's  eyes  by  the  immediate! 
occasion. 


Race- Riots  Break  Out  In  Endand 
For  First  Time 

(From  "  The  New  Statesman,"  London) 

PUBLIC  opinion  and  the  public  authorities  ought  to  take 
a  stronger  line  against  the  colour  riots,  which  have  dis- 
graced half-a-dozen  of  the  largest  British  ports  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  Though  of  a  type  common  enough  in  parts 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  practically  a  new  thing  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  very  dangerous  one  at  the  heart  of  an  Empire 
six-sevenths  of  whose  population  is  coloured.  The  occasions 
for  the  outbreaks  have  been  trivial  and  various.  In  at  least 
some  cases  the  ostentation  of  "flash"  American  Negroes  seems 
to  have  supplied  a  provoking  element.  But  the  principal  vic- 
tims have  been  Lascars  and  other  coloured  seamen,  who  have 
been  coming  to  our  ports  for  years;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  behaved  in  any  but  their  ordinary  quiet 
manner.  ^  The  explanation  seems  rather  to  be,  that  the  "will 
to  riot"  is  stronger  than  usual  just  now. 
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HUNGRY  ITALY  IS  RIOTING  AND  THREATENING,  BUT 
HUNGRY   I'^yLSHEvisM  IS  NOT  FEARED 

By  EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 

iour  da?/  willhe  generally  established. 


THE  recent  and  unexpected  change  of  government  m  Italy 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  modify  the  policy  or  attitude 
of  the  nation  in  any  essential  respect.  Financially, 
economically,  the  change  from  Signor  Orlando  to  Signor  Nitti 
nay  well  spell  improvement,  but  even  here  any  amelioration  wiU 
-oe  the  result  of  months  and  no  immediate  rehef  from  aU  but  in- 
tolerable conditions  can  be  hoped.  Nor  are  these  conditions 
themselves  liable  to  produce  any  very  decisive  political  up- 
heavals. 

■•  For  months  we  have  been  living  in  a  depressing  atmosphere 
f^of  strikes,  bread  riots,  street  battles  and  conspiracies.  Yet 
'neither  the  government  nor  the  Italians  generally  show  any 
^great  alarm.  Certain  foreigners  have  depicted  Italy  as  on  the 
:-eve  of  Bolshevism.  No  one  among  my  Italian  friends  believes 
^this,  nor  do  I.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  Bolshevik  Party. 
[The're  is  also  a  Republican  Party ;  yet  the  House  of  Savoy  does 
^lot  seem  to  be  in  any  immediate  danger  of  losing  its  crown. 
Indeed,  the  intelligent  monarch  recently  presented  a  number  of 
I  valuable  royal  villas  to  the  state— thereby  relieving  his  finances 
f  of  the  costly  burden  of  their  upkeep. 

^  Within  the  last  three  months  three  facts  have  become  pre- 
dominant;  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  failure  of  the  political 

i  maneuvers  of  the  Bolshevists  and  general  discontent  with  the 
government. 

The  first  of  these  is  overwhelmingly  potent:  today  to  live  in 
Italy  as  one  lived  in  April  1915  one  spends  three  times  as  many 
lire.  The  causes  are  numerous  and  elusive:  the  scarcity  of  raw 
material  and  provisions,  the  prohibition  of  all  insignificant  im- 
portations, the  already  unfavorable  exchange  wluch  this  prohi- 
bition is  expected  to  prop,  the  enormous  emission  of  paper 
money,  rabid  speculation  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals,  gen- 
eral unrest  caused  by  government  interference  in  commerce  and 
by  the  interminable  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Congress.  But 
however  vague  the  causes  of  high  prices,  the  effects  are  precise : 
privation,  bread  riots  and  strikes. 

Stores  Sacked  By  Strikers 

IT     The  chief  scenes  of  rioting  have  been  Spezia  and  Genoa. 
\  Crowds  of  persons,  burghers  as  well  as  laboring  men,  assembled 
and  sacked  several  stores.    The  police  and  the  troops  endea- 
vored to  disperse  the  indignant  mobs.    There  were  conflicts: 
persons  were  killed  and  injured.     The  censors  covered  the 
climaxes  with  a  sheet  of  blank  paper.    Tomorrow  we  shall 
probably  have  news  of  more  riots,  with  more  sacking,  more 
.  conflicts  and  more  dead  and  wounded.    For  it  seems  as  im- 
\  possible  for  the  Government  to  lower  prices  as  for  poorly  paid 
employes  to  put  up  with  the  penurious  conditions  their  scant 
^  pay  imposes  upon  them.  Yet — to  one  who  knows  Italy  and  its 
\  long-suffering  people — the  situation  is  not  exceedingly  serious. 
As  elsewhere  the  economic  system  has  been  turned  topsy- 


turvy. Any  number  of  dealers  and  small  merchants  have  fat- 
tened on  extortion  to  colossal  importance.  Many  a  small  en- 
gineer has  emerged  a  millionaire,  not  a  few  grocers  have  become 
rich  through  hoarding  and  adulterating  foodstuffs— later  to 
be  sold  at  war  prices.  As  for  the  butchers  an  anecdote  wiU 
suffice : 

Into  a  large  jewelry  store  on  the  Cor  so  in  Rome,  there 
walked,  one  afternoon  some  two  months  ago,  a  woman  "in  hair" 
—that  is,  hatless,  showing  thereby  that  she  belonged  to  the 
large  social  class  of  the  "people."  The  clerk,  accustomed  to  the 
phenomenon  (for  never  have  so  many  jewels  been  sold  in  Rome 
as  during  the  war),  lounged  over  to  her. 

"  You  desire.'"' 

"  A  jewel  of  the  latest  style." 

"  Yes,  very  well — but  what  type  of  jewel,  what  stone.?" 

"  Why,"  remonstrated  the  indignant  client,  "  a  jewel  of  latest 
style."  Another  customer  had  entered  and  the  clerk  turned  to 
her,  only  drawing  over  his  shoulder:  "Signora,  when  you  have 
made  up  jour  mind  what  you  desire  I  shall  be  pleased  to  serve 
you.   Until  then,  addio"  * 

The  new  client  asked  to  see  some  rings,  diamond  solitaire. 

"  That's  it,"  broke  in  the  woman  "  in  hair."  "  That's  what  I 
want— a  pair  of  earrings  '  solitaire.'  I  want  to  spend  this." 
And  while  the  clerk  exhibited  diamond  earrings  she  fished  in  her 
bosom  and  brought  forth  a  check  for  the  meagre  sum  of  forty 
thousand  lire!  The  clerk  gasped.  "But,  signora  mia,"  he 
faltered,  "  we  cannot  accept  this  check.   We  don't  know  you—" 

"  Don't  know  me,"  interrupted  the  woman.  "  Why,  I'm  the 
^vife  of  the  butcher  in  Via  X.  If  you  won't  accept  my  check 
come  around  on  Saturday  night  and  you  can  have  the  money  m 
cash." 

Comment  would  be  superfluous. 

The  repetition  of  events  of  this  nature  offers  an  explanation 
of  the  strikes.  In  Italy  there  is  a  large  group  of  persons  who 
desire  anything  but  a  return  to  the  mildly  pleasant  prosperity  of 
peace  times.  The  strikes  themselves  simply  cannot  be  described 
in  detail.  It  would  take  pages  merely  to  enumerate  the  various 
categories  of  workers  who  have  left  their  work  and  conquered 
better  pay  and  shorter  hours.  Some  of  the  strikes,  Hke  the 
present  gigantic  protest  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  who 
in  every  town  and  village  have  downed  chalk  and  book,  are 
viewed  with  sympathy  by  all.  Others,  like  that  of  the  munici- 
pal garbage  men  in  Rome,  cause  harsh  criticism  and  public  in- 
convenience.   Nearly  all  have  been  successful. 

A  recent  all  but  general  strike  in  Naples  failed  to  gain  much 
headway,  but  despite  police  and  military  interference  with  the 
ensuing  victims,  the  Naples  strike  was  only  a  beginning.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  before  this  epidemic  of  strikes  ends,  nearly 
every  worker  in  Italy  will  have  conquered  the  eight  hour  day 
and  better  pay.    Some,  not  content  with  this,  are  demanding 
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yet  shorter  hours,  and  certain  groups  would  find  it  convenient 
were  the  government  subsidies  they  received  during  the  war  to 
be  continued  indefinitely.  But  there  are  absurdities  in  every 
movement. 

The  result  of  these  strikes  has  been  up  to  today  merely  to 
mcrease  the  cost  of  living.  The  proprietors  simply  add  the 
extra  sura  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  cost  of  the  product.  And 
the  proprietors  are  well  satisfied,  the  economic  position  of  the 
organized  workers  has  been  bettered  while  the  mass  of  town  and 
city  dwelling  people  pay  the  bHl.  It  is  without  surprise  there- 
fore that  I  received  this  morning  an  announcement  of  the 
founding  of  the  "  Bourgeois  Federation,"  intended  to  protect 
the  salary-earning  burghers,  especially  those  who  live  by  in- 
teUectual  work  and  who  are,  here  as  elsewhere,  comparatively 
the  worst  paid  class  in  society. 

Political  Strikes  a  Failure 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  predominant  facts  whereof 
I  spoke  in  the  beginning:  the  failure  of  the  Bolshevik  socialist 
leaders  to  arouse  the  workers  to  political  "  direct  action."  In 
nearly  all  cases  where  strikes  have  been  agitated  for  economic 
reasons  the  workers  have  responded.  Where  the  motives  have 
been  political  the  strikes  have  been  half-heartedly  answered. 
Where  the  chief  Bolsheviks  have  openly  attempted  "direct 
action  "  they  have  provoked  prompt  popular  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  non-socialists  and  the  mass  of  workers  has  been 
unwilling  to  intervene  strenuously  in  defence  of  their  unliappy 
leaders.  The  miserable  destruction  of  the  Milan  oflSces  of  the 
Avanti!  is  a  case  in  point. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  Milan  in  the  early  days  of  April, 
fear  of  Bolshevism  amounted  almost  to  an  obession  in  the  hearts 
of  the  rich  burghers.  The  Avanti!  was  threatening  open  revo- 
lution and  the  threat  was  repeated  by  many  a  working  man. 
The  nationalists  alone  organized  a  resistance  around  the  news- 
paper, //  Popolo  d'ltalia. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  April  11  and  12,  the  socialists  dis- 
tributed manifestos,  announcing  a  great  mutiny  for  Sunday  in 
Largo  Garigliano.  A  great  crowd  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  authorities  were  represented  by  twenty  policemen, 
sixty  carabinieri  (national  gendarmes  armed  with  rifles)  and  a 
group  of  mounted  artillery,  all  under  the  orders  of  Police  Com- 
missioner Patella,  aided  by  the  Delegate  Magnati.  Various 
socialist  orators  spoke;  finaUy  came  the  turn  of  the  anarcliist 
SchiroUo.  He  attacked  the  weakness  of  the  socialists,  exhort- 
ing them  to  begin  sacking  the  houses  of  the  burghers. 

The  socialists  present  protested  and  would  doubtless  have 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  speaker,  had  not  the  Commissioner 
at  that  moment  ordered  SchiroUo  to  be  silent,  and  caused  bugles 
to  be  blown  as  a  signal  for  the  dispersal  of  the  meeting.  Police- 
men and  carabmieri  attempted  to  break  up  the  crowd,  but  the 
latter  rebelled. 

The  agents  of  the  law,  insufficient  in  numbers,  were  soon  scat- 
tered and  the  police  unit,  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd  in  Via  Bor- 
sieri,  began  firing  their  revolvers.  The  socialists  tore  up  pieces 
of  the  asphalt  pavement  and  gave  as  good  as  they  received 
Only  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  more  carabinieri  in  camions  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  saved  the  police.  A  soldier  on  leave,  the 
usual  innocent  bystander,  was  killed. 

The  excitement  grew.  Monday  evemng  the  socialists  pro- 
claimed a  general  strike  for  the  foUowing  day.    A  meeting  was 


held  at  the  Arena  and  whereas  socialist  orators  were  applauded,  ' 
two  anarchists  who  attempted  to  speak  were  hissed. 

In  the  meantime  the  nationalists  held  a  counter  meeting  in  i 
Piazza  del  Duomo.  Later  the  two  groups  met.  A  light  cavalry  ' 
screen  had  been  tlirown  between  them,  but  the  red  flags  fright- 
ened the  horses,  many  of  which  ran  away.  There  was  an  ex- 
change of  blows,  canes  rose  and  feU,  the  nationalists  fired 
revolvers  and  there  were  victims.  Finally  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  cavalry  and  water  from  the  firehoses  (used  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  first  time  in  Italy)  broke  up  the  crowd. 

The  sociaHsts,  who  had  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter,  went 
home,  but  the  nationalists,  formed  again  and  with  the  apparent 
consent  of  the  authorities,  marched  to  the  Avanti!  office  in  Via 
San  Damiano.  Here  the  few  soldiers  guarding  the  newspape- 
were  brushed  aside.  A  shot  was  heard  and  a  soldier  in  the  pro 
tectmg  cordon  fell  dead.  Who  fired  the  shot  is  unknown,  but  it 
served  as  a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  the  offices  and  print- 
ing presses  of  the  newspaper.  The  few  employes  present  were 
badly  handled. 

In  fact,  the  assault  on  the  Avanti!  had  been  planned  during 
the  war  but  the  nationaHsts  had  lacked  the  courage  to  carry  it 
out.  The  attack  was  made  by  army  officers  and  arditi  (special 
storm  troops)  who  had  been  organized  at  the  office  of  the  Popo- 
lo d'ltalia.  No  doubt  but  that  the  greater  violence  and  aggres- 
siveness had  been  on  the  side  of  the  nationalists  or  that  the 
military  authorities  failed  to  take  measures  to  protect  the  so- 
cialists. Yet  the  latter  had  openly  threatened  revolution  and 
were  paid  in  their  own  coin.  Moreover,  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
appealed  to  the  same  government  they  were  threatening  to  over- 
throw, for  satisfaction  and  protection !  The  rank  and  file  con- 
tributed freely  to  a  fund  to  reequip  the  Milan  Avanti!  but  the 
first  of  May,  which  was  to  have  been  a  day  of  even  greater 
manifestations,  passed  quietly.  Needless  to  say  the  wiser  heads 
of  the  party  such  as  Treves  and  Turati  had  opposed  the  Bol- 
shevik movement.  Yet  with  the  events  of  Milan  the  Bolshevik 
peril  in  Italy  evaporated,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Sympathetic  With  Russian  Workers 


One  success  only  has  been  scored  in  the  pohtical  field  by  tb» 
Party,  for  this  end  reunited.  The  steamship  Fedora,  flying  tk 
inter-allied  flag,  was  laden  with  arms  to  be  sent  to  Russia  ani 
used  against  the  Bolsheviks.  The  crew  and  the  Genoese  dockers 
rebelled  and  refused  to  work  for  this  purpose.  They  presented 
a  series  of  demands  conditional  to  permitting  the  ship  to  leave. 
These  were  (1)  that  the  actual  cargo  of  arms  should  be  un- 
loaded at  Gibraltar;  (2)  that  the  ship  should  no  longer  be  used 
for  anti-Bolshevik  transport;  and  (3)  that  the  present  rebel- 
lious crew  should  not  be  changed.  These  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Transportation  but  the  Brit- 
ish naval  authorities  refused,  declaring  themselves  disposed 
rather  to  let  th^  Fedora  rot  at  the  dock. 

The  Italian  workers  are  unwilling  to  aid  the  Allied  govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  suffocate  revolutionary  Russia;  but 
from  this  to  actual  rebellion  in  their  own  country  is  a  long  step 
and  one  they  are,  it  seems  unwilHng  to  take. 

In  considering  the  third  essential  fact— opposition  to  the 
government— we  must  embrace  the  entire  field  of  Italian  poli- 
tics. And  this,  in  a  country  so  poKtically  anarchial  under  an 
active  press  censorship,  is  by  no  means  easy.  Yet  one  may  in 
a  measure  generalize  all  this  discontent  as  hostility  to  the 
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present  parliament  and  its  methods.  Italy  more  than  other 
countries  is  governed  by  old  men  and  occult  political  rings.  The 
present  parliament  is  the  creation  of  the  one-time  dictator  of 
Italy,  Giovanni  Giolitti,  the  Piedmontese  bureaucrat.  It  has  in 
a  certain  measure  through  four  years  of  war  remained  faithful 
to  its  creator.  Parliament  would  have  wished  Italy  to  remain 
neutral,  parliament  shuddered  when  war  was  declared  on  Ger- 
many, parliament  wished  for  a  separate  peace.  But  each  time 
the  members  were  intimidated  by  a  strong  and  violent  public 
opinion.  And  parliament  gave  in.  Ei-premier  Orlando  him- 
self is  or  was  a  follower  of  Giolitti.  So  was  ex-Premier  Salan- 
dra.  Deputies  are  elected  in  Italy  by  the  "  uninominal  "  system, 
one  from  each  electoral  college.  This  system,  it  is  affirmed, 
permits  the  governmental  machine  to  down  all  rivals;  and  the 
individual  deputy,  although  nominally  he  represents  not  his 
college  but  the  nation,  is  actually  the  humble  slave  of  his  elect- 
ors. This  in  a  country  so  loosely  united  in  spirit  as  Italy,  is 
a  very  serious  matter. 

Nationalism  Strengthened  By  War 

The  remedy  to  both  evils  is  thought  to  be  found  in  propor- 
tional representation  with  "  pluri-nominal  "  colleges.  Conse- 
quently all  the  opponents  of  the  government,  from  the  Bolshe- 
viks to  the  jingoes,  are  in  favor  of  proportional  representation 
for  the  coming  elections.  Like  the  skillful  politician  that  he  is, 
ex-Premier  Orlando  has  pronounced  against  this  change. 

Most  Italians  condemn  the  Italian  peace  delegates,  some  for 
the  imperial  magnitude  of  their  claims,  others  for  their  methods, 
still  others  for  their  lack  of  success.  These  last  are  the  nation- 
alists, who  uphold  the  world  politics  idea  on  behalf  of  the  steel 
interests  and  the  commercial  barons.  The  war  has  strengthened 
nationalism  in  Italy  as  in  the  United  States.  The  military 
party,  though  feeble  before  the  war,  has  for  four  years  ruled 
without  opposition  or  comment  and  is  extremely  reluctant  to 
yield  tliis  enviable  position  to  civilians. 

Now,  this  party,  which  includes  many  generals,  has  been 
strangely  re-inforced  by  another.  The  radicals  did  as  much 
as  the  nationalists  in  forcing  the  hesitating  parliament  to  de- 
clare war.  With  the  radicals  went  a  fraction  of  the  socialists 
with  Leonidas  Bissolati,  deputy  and  former  editor  of  the  Avan- 
ti!  at  their  head.  The  party  organ  was  for  a  time  the  Popolo 
d'ltalia,  edited  by  Benito  Mussolini.  During  the  war  Mussolini, 
concerning  whose  "  illicit  "  financial  relations  rumors  have  been 
thick,  became  steadily  less  socialist  and  more  nationalist. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  many  of  the  soldiers  was  similar. 
Accustomed  to  violence  they  were  converted  to  "  direct  action  " 
and  through  constant  hearing  of  the  nationalist  song  learned  to 
like  it.  Through  their  military  superiors  they  became  con- 
vinced that  any  Italian  "renunciations"  in  Dalmatia  and  else- 
where would  constitute  a  national  shame.  And  they  inaugu- 
rated a  reign  of  violence  directed  against  all  opponents  and 
chiefly  against  the  socialists.  To  perpetuate  this  ideal  was 
formed  the  "  Association  of  Arditi."  This  group,  led  by  arditi 
officers,  found  their  natural  leader  in  Benito  Mussolini,  a  sort 
of  lesser  Gustave  Herver. 

But  yet  a  third  force  was  formed.  Of  those  who  watched 
with  displeasure  the  failure  of  Italian  imperialism  (confounded 
with  the  diminution  of  Italian  prestige)  at  Paris,  none  suffered 


so  intensely  nor  were  so  self-righteously  indignant  as  the  poet 
colonel  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

This  strange  figure,  half  light  and  half  shadow,  had  given 
proof  during  the  war  of  indomitable  faith  and  physical  courage. 
But  essentially  a  man  of  the  past,  with  no  understanding  of 
actual  conditions,  he  easily  mistakes  rhetoric  for  wisdom,  speech 
making  for  heroic  deeds,  his  own  emotions  for  the  ideals  of  a 
nation.  Yet  despite  his  silly  histrionics,  liis  prestige  grew  dur- 
ing the  war  until  his  authority  far  surpassed  that  possible  to 
either  poet  or  army  colonel  in  other  countries.  And  although 
many  Italians  of  stronger  mold  reject  his  message  and  look  with 
contempt  on  his  career,  he  nevertheless  has  a  large  following- 
He  became  an  unacknowledged  leader  of  the  nationalists. 

The  greatest  object  of  his  blighting  scorn  was  originally 
President  Wilson.  When  therefore  last  May  ex-Premier  Or- 
lando staged,  at  Rome,  a  comedy  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
the  world,  D'Annunzio,  newly  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  was 
called  to  the  capital  and  thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  then 
Mayor  of  Rome,  Prince  Prospero  Colonna,  and  Alberto  Ber- 
gamini,  editor  of  the  Giorv,ale  d'ltalia,  permitted  to  extol  Italy 
and  insult  the  Allies  generally  and  Wilson  particularly  in  a 
speech  in  the  vast  Augusteo  haU.  But  the  comedy  failed.  When 
D'Annunzio  endeavored  to  repeat  the  tirade  on  the  Capitoline, 
the  ex-Premier  tardily  remembered  that  D'Annunzio  was  after 
all  a  servant  in  His  Majesty's  army  and  not  a  free  agent.  The 
speech  was  forbidden  and  the  "bard"  was  called  to  the  Ministry 
of  War  and  given  instructions  as  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  He 
announced  his  intended  resignation,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  his 
air  squadron  in  Venice. 

A  small  news  agency,  the  Informatore  delta  Stampa,  last 
month  issued  an  extraordinary  bulletin.  It  announced  nothing 
less  than  the  existence  of  a  vast  plot  for  a  revolutionary  coup 
d'etat,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  nationalists,  the  Mussolini  dem- 
ocrats and  the  Association  of  Arditi.  It  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  regular  parliamentary  government  and  the  substitution 
of  a  military  dictatorship.  The  occasion  was  to  be  the  return 
of  the  Italian  delegates  from  Paris.  The  Parliament  building 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  were  to  be  stormed.  All  those 
held  responsible  for  Italy's  diplomatic  defeat  would  be  arrested. 
The  socialist  organizations  would  be  dissolved  and  then  a  mili- 
tary dictator  easily  to  be  identified  as  the  Senator  General 
Giardino,  assisted  by  D'Annunzio,  would  hold  general  elections. 
Twelve  million  lire  had  already  been  subscribed  by  weU  known 
capitalists.  Meetings  had  been  held  in  various  houses  in  Rome 
and  at  the  Popolo  d'ltalia  offices  in  Milan.  At  the  same  time  the 
army  on  the  northeast  frontier  would  attack  the  Jugoslavs  and 
realize  Italy's  "  manifest  destiny." 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  vei-y  great.  No  one 
seriously  believed  in  the  conspiracy.  The  nationlist  press 
hooted  the  idea.  General  Giardino  and  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  de- 
nied charge  as  farcial.  Yet  the  information  given  was  very 
precise.  Public  opinion  has  remained  doubtful.  Was  the  con- 
spiracy a  mere  tale  launched  by  friends  of  the  government  to 
hide  the  failure  of  Signori  Orlando  and  Sonnino?  Or  was 
there  something  back  of  it  all? 

Yet  if  you  were  Premier  of  such  a  country  as  Italy  and 
learned  of  such  a  conspiracy  in  such  circumstances  and  wished 
to  circumvent  it  without  arrests  and  trials  and  bloodshed,  what 
would  you  do  ? 

Rome,  July  17, 1919. 
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Moving  at  Last 

AT  last  things  are  moving  in  the  United  States. 
The  railway  brotherhoods,  upon  behalf  of  the 
people,  are  after  the  railroads.  The  brother- 
hoods are  also  after  more  wages.  They  are  also  after 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  brotherhoods,  in  fact, 
seem  to  be  about  the  most  alert  body  of  men  in  Amer- 
ica. They  brought  the  news  to  President  Wilson  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  America  is  unbearably  high. 
They  told  him  of  the  temper  of  the  country.  The 
President,  afterward,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he 
had  "  no  idea  "  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  public 
mind.  Thanks  again  to  the  brotherhoods,  which  seem 
to  have  stirred  him  into  action. 

All  of  these  things  came  about  during  the  first  week 
in  August.  It  was  a  great  week,  full  of  promise.  The 
New  York  Times  announced  the  brotherhood  plan  for 
taking  over  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  railroads 
in  a  seven-column  headline  across  the  top  of  the  first 
page.  The  headline  read:  "  Labor  Discussing  Nation- 
alization of  All  Industry." 

How  long  and  patiently  small  bodies  of  men  and 
women  have  worked  to  put  that  headline  across  the 
front  page  of  a  New  York  newspaper.  But  the  head- 
line caw.e  at  last!  And  under  it  was  the  statement  of 
Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  that  "  if  labor's  plan  for  public  owner- 
ship and  co-operative  operation  of  the  railroads  proved 
successful,  labor  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  to 
other  industries." 

America  could  not  sleep  forever!  Some  gentlemen 
had  counted  upon  her  doing  so,  but  the  Times  head- 
line must  have  brought  the  last  of  them  to  their  senses. 
Times  are  too  serious.  Suffering  is  too  great.  Old 
methods  are  discredited.  Who  believes  that  suits  such 
as  the  Attorney  General  proposes  to  bring  against  the 
Beef  Trust  for  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  will 
amount  to  anything?  Nobody,  apparently,  but  the 
Attorney  General — and  the  President.  Mr.  Knox,  we 
believe,  was  the  Attorney  General  who,  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  brought  similar  suits  against  the  Coal  Trust. 
What  did  those  suits  amount  to?  The  government 
won  the  cases,  but  the  Coal  Trust  won  a  continuance 
of  power  to  exploit  the  people. 

Why  not  fight  the  Beef  Trust  with  a  weapon  that 
njuill  bring  it  down?  Why  not  fight  it  with  the  weapon 


of  public  ownership  and  operation?  The  mere  threat 
to  use  this  weapon  would  do  the  business.  That  most 
arrogant  of  all  trusts,  which,  not  content  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  meat  industry  is  reaching  out  for  the  conrol 
of  all  food,  could  be  quickly  made  to  beg  for  terms  of 
peace  if  the  government  were  to  announce  that  it  pur- 
posed to  build  stockyards,  slaughterhouses,  refriger- 
ator plants  and  refrigerator  cars  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  the  trust.  Let  the  government  an- 
nounce that  it  intends  to  go  into  the  business  of  han- 
dling meat  on  a  cost-basis,  and  the  meat  trust,  as  a. 
menace,  will  have  been  removed! 

The  packers  say  they  "  welcome  the  suits  "  that  the 
government  announces  its  intention  to  bring  under  the 
Anti-Trust  laws.  We  should  think  they  would!  The 
suits  will  drag  along  for  years;  the  government  will 
eventually  win  a  "great  victory"  in  court— and  the 
Meat  Trust  will  go  along  as  the  Coal  Trust  has  been 
going  since  it  was  "  defeated  "  in  court. 

But  are  the  American  people  in  the  temper  to  tol- 
erate such  a  farce?  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  recently  announced  that  six  mil- 
lions of  children— about  20  per  cent  of  the  child  popu- 
lation—are not  getting  enough  to  eat  because  of  the 
poverty  of  their  parents.  Is  this  not  an  astounding 
admission  for  a  governmental  bureau  to  make  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  said  to  be  enjoying  "  great 
prosperity?"  What  about  these  children?  What 
about  their  parents,  who,  presumably  are  no  better  fed 
than  their  little  ones?  Is  a  suit  against  the  packers 
under  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  equal  to  the  emergency? 
Why  not  give  the  packers  something  they  will  not  wel- 
come— a  program  of  governmental  competition? 

If  the  Wilson  administration  means  business,  it  can 
solve  the  meat  problem.  But  does  it  mean  business? 
We  shall  see. 

The  New  Day  Dawns 

THE  great,  rolling  wave  from  the  European  War 
did  not  hit  us  during  the  war.  During  the  war, 
and  for  months  after  its  close,  a  superficial  ob- 
server might  have  believed— as  all  such  observers  did, 
in  fact,  believe — that  there  was  to  be  no  real  recon- 
struction in  America;  that,  barring  a  few  minor  read- 
justments, everything  would  go  on  as  before. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  evidently  now  begin- 
ning to  revise  their  calculations.  The  news  of  the 
first  week  of  August  brought  to  high  circles  their  first 
realization  that  something  must  be  done.  The  extreme 
difficulty  of  keeping  alive  is  creating  in  the  people  a 
feeling  that  is  full  of  danger  to  the  old  order.  Mr. 
Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author  of  the  Plumb  plan  for  the 
governmental  ownership  of  the  railroads,  and  attorney 
for  the  railway  brotherhoods,  warned  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  railroads  were  not 
taken  over,  there  would  be  a  revolution.  Quickly 
asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied:  "I  mean  that  the 
men  have  reached  the  level  of  diminishing  existence. 
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They  can't  stand  any  more.  They'll  cease  to  serve.  If 
we  don't  work  out  a  solution  soon,  we'll  have  no  chance 
to  work  it  out." 

The  New  York  World,  in  a  double-leaded  editorial 
entitled  "  Straight  Toward  Disaster  "  printed  the  next 
day,  uttered  a  warning.  It  said  the  United  States  "  is 
unquestionably  headed  toward  a  great  economic  and 
industrial  crisis,  unless  there  is  enough  statesmanship 
in  Washington  to  avert  it,  and  there  may  be  a  political 
crisis  as  well." 

The  fact  that  warning  is  given  by  a  newspaper  like 
the  World  of  the  danger  of  a  political  crisis  is  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  editorial.  Industrial  crises  may 
come  and  go  without  danger  to  the  private  owners  of 
industry  so  long  as  there  is  no  political  crisis — so  long 
as  the  people  continue  to  vote  for  the  same  principles 
that  plunged  them  into  misery.  The  World  frankly 
said  that,  back  of  the  unrest  in  America,  is  "  a  general 
lack  of  faith  in  government  as  now  constituted  to  per- 
form its  duties  and  meet  its  responsibilities." 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  unjust  economic  system 
under  which  we  have  been  living  has  run  its  course. 
It  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go.  The  sign  that 
it  cannot  go  much  farther  is  that  it  cannot  feed  the 
people.  No  system  can  endure  under  which  the  people 
cannot  live. 

The  system  of  private  ownership  is  failing,  not 
because  it  is  unable  to  produce  wealth,  but  because  it 
fails  to  distribute  it.  It  distributes  just  enough  to  keep 
the  workers  going.  Now  it  is  not  doing  that.  The 
workers  are  crying  out  that  they  can  go  no  further. 
Wages  are  high,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  higher. 

In  other  words,  the  private  ownership  system  has 
been  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  its  own  selfishness. 
The  cost  of  living  is  high  for  reasons,  among  others, 
that  no  capitalist  can  longer  control.  The  war  in 
Europe  is  the  first  cause.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
numerous  other  causes  were  set  in  motion.  The  nations 
of  the  world  issued  thirty  billions  of  paper  money. 
That,  in  itself,  was  enough  to  set  prices  soaring.  The 
stupendous  wastes  of  war  added  momentum.  Reduc- 
tion of  production  made  things  worse.  On  top  of 
everything  else  came  the  inordinate  greed  of  the  cap- 
italists— the  frenzied  desire  to  extract  the  last  possible 
cent  of  profit  from  every  commodity  that  the  people 
must  have. 

The  old  order  has  about  run  its  course.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  had  a  place  in  the  world  and  work  to  do. 
It  represented  an  improvement  upon  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. But  a  hundred  years  have  passed.  The  good 
that  the  private  ownership  system  could  do  has  been 
done.  Little  remains  but  the  bad  that  it  can  do.  The 
world  does  not  want  any  more  bad.  It  wants  some- 
thing better.  The  private  ownership  system  can  give 
nothing  better. 

The  change  that  is  coming  need  not  be  a  violent 
change.  It  will  be  violent  only  if  the  private  owners 
of  industry  seek  to  resist  the  march  of  progress — if 


they  fail  to  see  the  "  handwriting  on  the  wall."  The 
people  of  the  United  States  know  what  they  want. 
They  want  an  end  of  private  ownership  in  industry 
and  of  cheap  politicians  in  government.  Mr.  Plumb 
has  given  public  notice  as  to  how  railway  men  feel 
about  the  question  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads. We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  people  could 
vote  upon  the  question  of  the  public  ownership  of  the 
Meat  Trust  and  the  Coal  Trust  that  they  would  vote 
to  take  them  over. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  what  the  people  want. 
They  want  an  end  of  exploitation.  They  want  a  chance 
to  work  and  live.  They  don't  want  violence.  They 
don't  want  to  overturn  the  government.  If  they  had 
enough  political  wisdom  to  vote  for  what  they  want 
instead  of  for  parties  that  stand  for  what  they  do  not 
want,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  violence.  They 
would  simply  elect  a  dififerent  kind  of  officials.  The 
New  York  World's  warning  of  a  "  political  crisis  "  is 
but  one  of  the  many  indications  that  the  people  are 
about  ready  to  substitute  political  intelligence  for 
party  slavery. 

This  substitution  is  long  overdue.  In  its  coming 
lies  the  only  hope  for  a  peaceful  readjustment  in  Amer- 
ica. Some  kind  of  a  readjustment  must  come.  If  the 
people  have  not  enough  political  intelligence  to  m.ake 
the  change  with  their  ballots,  all  history  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  will  make  it  with  violence. 

A  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
great  capitalists  of  America.  If  they  are  big  enough 
to  bend  to  the  current  of  events,  there  will  be  no  trou- 
ble. If  they  resist,  they  will  have  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  may  follow.  The  people  will 
not  fold  their  hands  and  starve.  But  we  believe  the 
country's  best  chance  of  peaceful  transition  lies  not  in 
the  prospect  that  the  capitalists  will  turn  to  public 
ownership,  but  in  the  American  habit  of  settling  public 
questions  at  the  ballot-box.  A  ballot-box,  rightly  used, 
is  more  efficacious  than  any  machine-gun.  It  is 
furthermore  a  mark  of  intelligence. 


Real  Human  Being-s 

WASN'T  it  a  splendid  Grand  Jury  that  investi- 
gated the  Chicago  race-riots?  The  prosecut- 
ing attorney  was  apparently  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who,  when  a  white  man  and  a  colored  man  are 
at  odds,  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  that  the 
black  man  may  have  any  right  on  his  side.  Seven 
Negroes  had  been  indicted.  Cases  against  twenty-five 
others  were  under  consideration.  Then  the  Grand 
Jury  struck.  It  laid  ofif  for  twelve  hours,  or  until  such 
time  as  the  prosecutor  should  bring  in  witnesses  against 
some  of  the  white  persons  concerned  in  the  rioting. 

Such  acts  tend  to  restore  one's  confidence  in  human 
nature.  It  confirms  one's  belief  in  the  sturdy  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  that  justice  shall  be 
done,  as  nearly  as  is  humanly  possible,  to  everybody. 
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Soon  or  late,  America  will  have  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  its  Negroes.  The  Negroes  in  Amer- 
ica have  never  been  given  a  square  deal.  Brought 
here  at  first  as  slaves,  they  have  been  exploited,  since 
their  emancipation,  a  little  worse  than  anybody  else. 
In  the  South,  they  have  not  only  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  but  they  have  too  frequently,  when  accused 
of  crimes,  been  refused  the  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Constitution.  The  lynching  of 
Negroes  is  the  greatest  disgrace  that  has  ever  come 
upon  the  United  States.  So  long  as  the  law  designates 
lynching  as  the  punishment  for  no  crime,  nobody 
should  be  lynched. 

The  Negroes  are  here  and  we  have  got  to  get  along 
with  them.  It  is  monstrous  to  beckon  them  into  a  town 
to  work  and  then  attack  them  because  they  want  a  place 
in  which  to  live.  When  Chicago's  Negro  population 
was  increased  by  the  war  from  60,000  to  150,000  it 
inevitably  followed  that  the  additional  90,000  must 
live  in  places  where  Negroes  had  never  lived  before. 
They  could  not  buy  dirigibles  and  float  in  the  air.  Yet, 
for  living  outside  the  "  black  belt,"  they  were  attacked. 

The  only  possible  solution  of  the  race  question  in 
this  country  lies  in  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  the  white  man  and  the  black 
man  under  the  law.  Any  other  attempt  at  solution 
would  be  a  wrong  to  the  one  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
other. 


Watch  Mr.  McCann 

WE  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  quality  of  work 
that  Mr.  Alfred  W.  McCann  is  doing  for  this 
magazine.  At  a  time  when  others  were  talk- 
ing about  the  lamentable  food  shortage,  Mr.  McCann 
produced  and  printed  in  these  pages  proofs  that  there 
was  no  shortage  at  all — that,  in  fact,  there  was  a  glut 
of  food  held  in  check  by  the  speculators.  Now,  it  is 
officially  admitted  that  the  facts  are  as  he  stated  them. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  says  so.  Nobody  but 
the  speculators  denies  it. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  recently  con- 
firmed another  thing  that  Mr.  McCann  says  in  his 
article  in  this  issue,  as  he  has  said  in  other  articles 
written  for  us — that  there  is  no  shortage  of  leather. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
United  States  has  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  hides  from  which  shoes 
are  made.  Nor  is  this  strange.  Beef  cattle  usually 
have  hides.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  hide  of  the  shoe-profiteer  is  thicker  than  the  hides 
of  the  beeves.  He  seems  not  to  care  what  anybody 
says  of  him  or  thinks  of  him  provided  he  gets  the 
money.  Think  of  the  nerve  of  these  gentlemen  in  sor- 
rowfully predicting  that  shoes  next  spring  will  be  $30 
a  pair! 

American  profiteers  have  literally  gone  mad.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  says  there  is  19  per  cent 


more  food  in  America  than  there  was  last  year — with 
a  largely  decreased  foreign  demand,  yet  food-prices 
have  increased,  according  to  the  New  York  World, 
84  per  cent.  Nor  is  that  all.  Mr.  Warren  S.  Stone, 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  told  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  "  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  carloads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  dumped  at  Cleveland  every 
day,  simply  to  keep  up  prices."  We  have  heard  sim- 
ilar reports  from  other  communities,  but  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  true. 

No  amount  of  "  sitting  on  the  lid  "  can  make  Amer- 
ica safe  so  long  as  such  conditions  are  permitted  to 
continue.  If  Mr.  Plumb  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rail- 
waymen  are  so  hard-pressed  that  they  can  endure  no 
more,  what  is  to  be  said  of  millions  of  other  workers? 
The  railwaymen  are  among  the  best-paid  workers  in 
the  country.  If  conditions  are  driving  them  to  revo- 
lution, what  about  that  large  part  of  the  population 
which  is  suffering  even  more  than  the  railwaymen? 

A  Young  Man  for  President 

SPOKESMEN  for  the  Railway  Brotherhoods 
declare  that  if  the  Plumb  plan  for  government 
ownership  is  not  adopted  in  the  near  future 
the  question  will  be  brought  into  politics  for  the  1920 
campaign.  Both  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  be  asked  to  declare  themselves  on  the 
question  in  their  national  platforms. 

The  Republican  party  will  have  to  change  in  leader- 
ship a  good  deal  before  it  declares  for  the  Plumb  plan. 
Another  complication  has  to  do  with  the  Democratic 
party.  Political  experts  in  Washington  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. Suppose  he  should  be.  Suppose  he  should 
run  on  a  ticket  pledging  the  party  to  the  Plumb  plan. 
Almost  the  first  utterance  of  Mr.  Wilson,  after  he  was 
elected  the  first  time  was  that  "  a  platform  is  not  a 
program."  Just  what  he  meant  by  this  we  do  not 
know,  but  everybody  knows  that  no  man  in  America 
has  changed  his  mind  more  times  about  more  things 
than  Mr.  Wilson.  What  he  is  for  today,  he  is  very 
likely  to  be  against  tomorrow.  In  1913,  he  was  in 
favor  of  a  merchant-marine  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  war  gave  the  government  a  great 
merchant-marine  Mr.  Wilson  changed  his  mind,  and 
today  he  is  selling  our  ships  as  rapidly  as  he  can  get 
rid  of  them. 

Safety  first!  Get  a  new  party  and  a  new  leader. 
There  is  more  to  be  done  in  this  country  than  to  take 
over  the  railroads.  The  meat  trust  should  be  taken 
over;  the  coal  trust  should  be  taken  over;  new  processes 
should  be  provided  to  the  end  that  agriculture  may  be 
made  a  remunerative  occupation;  every  profiteering 
middle-man  should  be  swept  aside  and  the  people  freed 
to  produce  and  enjoy  in  abundance. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  hardly  the  man  to  lead  in  this  work. 
First  of  all,  a  democrat  is  needed.    Mr.  Wilson  has 
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talked  democracy  more  and  practiced  it  less  than  any 
other  President  whom  we  recall.    The  work  that  lies 
in  the  immediate  future  requires  the  leadership  of  men 
who  fundamentally  believe  in  the  right  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  rule  everything  in  it.   The  next  Presi- 
dent should  also  be  a  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
:  evolution  ceased  to  operate  when  the  present  system  of 
,  private  ownership  supplanted  feudalism.    The  world 
is  changing  all  the  while.    It  is  only  the  old  who  do 
not  change.   Progress  would  halt  if  a  beneficent  Provi- 
I  dence  had  not  provided  that  the  indomitable  army  of 
'  the  young  shall  constantly  press  the  old  forward. 
i     The  next  President  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  more  than  SO  years  old.   A  man  at  SO  is  not  too  far 
I  away  from  his  youth  to  have  both  hope  and  vision,  while 
if  he  is  ever  to  know  enough  to  be  President,  he  knows 
enough  then.    Old  men  would  be  ideal  leaders  of  the 
world  if  the  world  were  ossified — but  it  is  not;  it  is 
young  and  growing. 


j  Guardsmen  On  Guard 

SOME  persons  feared  the  war  would  militarize 
America — put  the  military  spirit  into  it.  Others 
thought  the  returning  soldiers  would  be  the  most 
'i  implacable  enemies  of  militarism.   It  seems  to  be  work- 
j  ing  out  the  latter  way.    Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
|i  Kahn  would  like  to  fasten  compulsory  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  service  upon  America.   What  organ- 
i[  ization  has,  up  to  the  moment,  uttered  the  strongest 
protest?    The  Pacifists'  International  Amalgamated 
Association?   The  Ancient  Order  of  Featherbed  Hit- 
ters and  General  Pleasure  Seekers?   Neither  of  these. 
The  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Colonel  Bennett  C.  Clark,  son  of  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

These  National  Guardsmen  call  the  Chamberiain- 
Kahn  bill  the  "  swan-song  of  the  General  Staff."  They 
say,  in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  bill 
I   aims  at  "  the  establishment  in  America  of  that  detest- 
able Prussian  system  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,"  and  this  at  a  time  "  when  the  people  are 
struggling  under  the  burden  of  excessive  taxation," 
I    which  the  bill  would  inevitably  increase.   For  our  part, 
if  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill  is  Prussianism — and  the 
Guardsmen  should  be  better  judges  of  that  than  we  are 
— we  should  be  opposed  to  it  whether  we  were  strug- 
gling under  excessive  taxation  or  just  living  easily  like 
'    a  millionaire.   If  Prussianism  is  good  we  owe  an  apol- 
ogy to  Germany,  and  if  it  is  bad,  it  might  seem  as  if 
'    anybody  owes  an  apology  to  the  United  States  who  tries 
■    to  fasten  it  upon  us. 

However,  if  the  4,000,000  American  soldiers  all  feel 
I  about  it  as  the  National  Guardsmen  do,  we  have  little 
fear  that  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill  will  become  a  law. 
Four  million  soldiers  can  cast  quite  a  few  votes  when 
they  set  about  it,  and  it  would  not  be  the  height  of 
political  wisdom  to  do  what  they  do  not  want  done. 
,       It  is  perhaps  strange,  but  people  all  over  the  world 


seem  to  feel  about  the  same  with  reference  to  mili- 
tarism. On  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  as  our  Aus- 
tralian correspondent  shows  in  this  issue,  workingmen 
have  set  their  faces  against  it.  The  Australian  work- 
ingmen expect  to  gain  control  of  their  government  at 
the  election  that  is  to  be  held  early  next  year.  That 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  good  way  to  make  government 
responsive  to  popular  wishes — to  go  to  the  ballot-box 
and  gain  control  of  it. 


$900,000,000  a  Year 

FOR  a  gentleman  who  used  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pacifist,  Mr.  Baker  is  some  estimator  when  it 
comes  to  figuring  out  how  large  an  army  Amer- 
ica should  have.  He  wants  an  army  of  510,000  men. 
It  will  cost  only  $900,000,000  a  year.  The  figures  are 
said  to  have  staggered  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
nothing  on  us.  What  does  Mr.  Baker  want  such  a  large 
army  for?  Didn't  we  win  the  war?  Isn't  Germany 
whipped?  Weren't  we  told  that  if  we  won  the  war  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  of  peace  would  be  the  relief 
from  military  burdens?  Where  is  the  relief?  We 
never  appropriated  so  much  before  for  the  army  in  a 
single  year  of  peace.  Of  whom  are  we  afraid?  We 
hope  nobody  will  mention  Germany.  We  will  venture 
the  prediction  that  if  any  government  in  France  or 
England  should  announce  its  purpose  to  declare  war 
on  the  United  States  that  the  government  that  made  the 
announcement  would  be  overturned  in  short  order. 
And,  it  is  not  that  other  nations  love  us  so  much.  We 
have  better  protection  than  that.  Love  may  cool  in  a 
day.  But  all  the  other  nations  are  very  tired  of  war — 
and  broke!   What  better  protection  could  we  have? 

If  Mr.  Baker  knows  of  no  better  use  for  $900,000,000 
a  year  than  to  support  an  army  of  SI 0,000  in  such  times 
as  these,  we  shall  be  pleased,  upon  request,  to  advise 
him  where  the  money  may  be  better  spent.  We  take  it 
that  there  are  about  100,000,000  other  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  could  also  advise  him.  One  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  be  to  build  a  shoe  factory  that 
would  not  threaten  to  charge  $30  a  pair  for  shoes. 
Nine  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  would  also  build 
quite  a  number  of  houses  that  could  be  rented  by  the 
government  for  the  cost  of  their  up-keep.  Moreover, 
if  this  were  done,  we  should  have  the  houses  at  the  end 
of  the  year  instead  of  merely  receipted  bills  for  main- 
taining S  10,000  kept  out  of  productive  industry. 


Too  Much  Power 

THE  best  opinion  in  Washington  is  that  the  cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  made 
safe  for  America  before  the  Senate  gets  through 
with  it.    In  other  words,  reservations  will  be  made 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  League  to  compel 
the  United  States  to  fight  in  Europe. 

That  will  be  a  great  gain.  But  whether  or  not  we 
go  into  the  League— but,   certainly,   if  we  do — the 
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power  of  the  President  absolutely  to  control  the 
nation's  foreign  policies  should  be  taken  from  him. 
This  is  too  great  a  power  for  any  one  man  to  wield. 
As  it  works  out  in  practice  it  is  about  the  equivalent 
of  the  power  to  declare  war.  A  President,  so  disposed, 
can,  by  his  power  to  fix  foreign  policies,  put  the  nation 
in  a  position  where  it  must  back  down  or  fight.  While 
it  should  not  be  hard  to  back  down  if  a  President  has 
led  the  nation  wrongly,  or  unwisely,  it  nevertheless  is 
hard.  After  the  mischief  has  been  done,  it  is  made  a 
matter  of  patriotism  to  stand  by  the  mistake. 

Congress  should  assert  its  power  to  control  foreign 
relations.  The  Constitution  does  not  explicitly  give 
the  President  the  power  he  exercises.  It  gives  him 
only  the  power  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  rep- 
resentatives to  foreign  lands,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  has  always  assumed  that  the 
power  to  appoint  carried  with  it  the  power  to  instruct. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  President's  power  to  appoint 
is  limited  by  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  veto  his 
appointment,  while  the  Presidents,  from  the  begin- 
ning, have  assumed  the  entire  power  to  fix  foreign  pol- 
icies. 

Since  the  Constitution  is  silent  upon  the  explicit 
question  as  to  where  the  power  to  fix  foreign  policies 
shall  lie.  Congress  should  speak  and  claim  it. 

There  is  no  sense  of  giving  Congress  the  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war  if  the  President  has  powers  with 
which  he  can  compel  Congress  to  declare  war. 

"Twenty-Two  Words" 

To  the  Editor: — In  re  your  number  for  August — "Twenty-two 
Words."  I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  resolution  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  me  yesterday : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  end  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the  following  section 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"Sec.  8a.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  conscript  armies 
to  serve  outside  the  United  States  to  execute  the  orders  of  any 
international  tribunal  or  body." 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  I  went  to  Europe 
not  only  to  see  the  battlefields,  but  also  to  talk  to  the  men  in  the 
service  over  there,  and  incidentally — as  I  thought — to  see  the  Peace 
Conference  in  action. 

I  supposed  that  I  should  see  "open  covenants  of  peace"  openly 
arrived  at,  and  was  surprised  when  told  by  one  of  the  experts  of  the 
American  Delegation  that  he  did  not  know  when  they  would  have 
another  "open"  session — that  they  had  had  only  two  up  to  that 
time — April. 

It  was  a  tragedy.  The  little  delegations,  Serbia,  Roumania,  and 
Belgmm  and  the  others — knew  as  much  as  I  did  about  what  was 
really  going  on  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  which  they  had  been 
sent  as  delegates.  They  did  not  even  know  what  was  going  on  even 
in  their  own  cases— regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  had  suffered  as 
much — and  more — than  some  of  the  lands  represented  by  the  Big 
Five. 

The  Peace  Conference  was  run  in  secret  by  the  Big  Five,  and 
occasionally  by  the  Big  Four,  but  more  often  by  the  Big  Three. 
Great  Britain  was  ably  represented  by  Lloyd  George;  Clemenceau 


looked  after  the  interests  of  France,  and  Orlando  after  Italy,  and 
the  delegates  from  Japan  looked  after  the  interests  of  Japan,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  looked  after  the  interests  of  Wilson.  If  there  was 
anyone  there  looking  after  the  best  interests  of  America  very  few 
people  knew  the  name  of  the  person. 

Great  Britain  secured  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  no  talking  about 
disarming  or  reducing  her  navy,  and  her  own  plan  adopted  for  the 
League  of  Nations;  Japan  got  Shantung  in  particular;  Clemenceau 
got  his  Saar  Valley  and  also  his  Triple  Alliance;  Italy  got  most  of 
the  territory  she  wanted;  Wilson  got  a  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations 
drawn  up  by  some  one  else;  America  will  have  the  right  to  send 
her  men  to  fight  on  every  battlefield  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa— 
and  if  the  ones  who  drew  it  up  know  what  words  mean,  the  American 
Congress  will  have  nothing  to  say  about  their  going. 

I  went  through  France,  and  Belgium,  Germany  and  Italy;  was 
m  Fiume  the  day  after  the  President  was  hanged  in  effigy ;  was  in 
Sarejevo  where  the  war  started;  was  in  Bosnia,  Backha,  Banat, 
Serbia,  old  Serbia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Malta,  Gibraltar  and  Spain. 

If  one  believes  that  all  wars  are  over,  and  that  the  people  over 
there  are  through  fighting,  he  ought  to  have  been  with  me.  They 
have  been  fighting  in  the  Balkans  for  seven  years,  and  yet  the  Serbs 
told  me  that  they  would  fight  Italy  for  Fiume,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  "most  popular  of  all  our  wars." 

The  hatred  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgars  will  never  die,  and 
neither  will  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Bulgars.  The  Greeks 
will  live  many  hundreds  of  years  before  they  will  love  the  Italians 
The  Albanians  hate  the  Serbs,  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians.  The 
hatred  between  the  Greek  and  the  Turk,  and  between  the  Armenian 
and  the  Turk  is  mutual. 

Of  course  we  would  hate  to  think  of  the  Greeks  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  Italians  because  they  could  not  agree  as  to  Smyrna,  but  how 
much  more  would  we  hate  the  idea  of  Americans  shedding  their  blood 
—on  one  side  or  the  other— because  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  do 
not  agree. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  all  the  wars  that  are  apt  to  be  fought 
within  the  next  few  years  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe. 

As  Americans  we  ought  to  be  for  a  policy  that  will  see  that  Ameri- 
cans are  protected  in  Mexico,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
stead of  a  policy  that  states  that  Americans  are  going  to  shed  their 
blood  for  other  lands. 

The  President  said  some  time  ago:  "Do  you  love  Armenia  as  I 
do?"  I  don't  know— it  all  depends  upon  how  much  he  loves  Ar- 
menia. If  he  means  that  he  loves  Armenia  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  he  does  America,  I  can  not  agree  with  him,  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  as  to  whether  the  Armenians  shall  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence as  I  am  as  to  whether  Americans  shall  lose  their's.  I 
am  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  whether  kings  and  despots  shall  be 
dethroned  over  there  as  I  am  that  no  despot  shall  be  enthroned  here. 

The  fight  is  between  Internationalism  and  Americanism,  and  I 
am  an  American.  It  is  not  a  case  of  whether  you  want  "peace"  but 
whether  you  want  war,  and  whether  you  want  Americans  mixed  up 
in  every  fight  in  the  future. 

The  admirers  of  the  President  state  if  you  do  not  believe  in  "The" 
League,  then  you  do  not  believe  in  "A"  League,  and  want  war. 

I  believe  that  the  average  man  would  go  far  for  any  plan  that 
would  prevent  war,  provided  of  course  that  it  did  not  surrender  any 
of  the  rights  of  America.  I  also  take  it  for  granted  that  he  believes 
that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  as  many  delegates  as  any 
country  in  the  League.  I  also  take  it  for  granted  that  he  wishes 
his  own  Congress  to  state  when,  where  and  why  the  American 
soldiers  shall  fight. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  a  League  for  Peace 
and  a  League  for  War.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
a  League  for  Peace  to  back  up  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  an  Imperialis- 
tic League  to  back  up  an  Imperialistic  Treaty. 

The  present  plan  of  the  League  of  Notions,  most  of  them  half- 
baked,  and  none  "made  in  America,"  is  more  than  the  average  man 
can  stand.    Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Frank  James, 
Member  of  Congress,  Twelfth  Michigan  District. 
Washington,  July  30,  1919. 
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A  White  House  Interview 

By  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

United  States  Senator  from  Kansfis 
{From  Capper's  Weekly) 

BY  his  invitation  I  called  on  the  President  at  the  White  House 
one  day  last  week  to  discuss  the  German  peace  treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  President  received  me  in  the 
large  reception  room  just  off  the  room  he  uses  as  an  office. 
No  one  else  was  present.  I  spent  an  hour  with  him.  His  manner  was 
most  friendly.  Whatever  criticism  the  President  may  have  re- 
ceived in  the  past  because  of  his  aloofness,  it  is  apparent  he 
doesn't  purpose  to  give  occasion  for  this  kind  of  criticism  while 
the  Treaty  is  pending.  Next  to  his  amiability  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  nicety  of  his  dress.  He  was  attired  in  a  blue  serge 
coat,  white  flannel  trousers  and  the  most  immaculate  of  white  kid 
shoes.  His  cravat,  or  tie,  as  we  say  out  West,  was  tied  with  punc- 
tilious care.  I  had  observed  the  same  care  in  regard  to  his  attire 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  to  deliver  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Certainly  Woodrow  Wilson  deserves  the  title  of  our  "best  dressed 
President."  Not  in  our  time  has  any  President  been  so  punctilious 
in  regard  to  his  dress. 

The  President  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  matter  at  issue. 
He  made  it  apparent  he  is  seriously  concerned  over  the  situation  in 
Europe  and  is  emphatic  in  his  view  that  an  early  acceptance  by  us 
of  the  Treaty  and  League  of  Nations  is  imperative  to  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  peace  in  those  war-devastated  countries.  He 
indicated  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  opposition  that  had  devel- 
oped in  America  to  the  League  of  Nations  covenant,  and  said  he  felt 
when  he  had  brought  the  European  nations  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
league  idea  that  the  battle  was  won.  He  had  thought  Americans 
were  virtually  unanimous  for  the  league  and  had  not  anticipated 
a  hard  fight  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  pact. 

The  President  did  not  ask  me  in  set  terms  to  support  the  Treaty 
without  change,  but  his  whole  argument  was  designed  to  show  he 
was  very  much  opposed  to  any  modification  whatever  in  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  and  the  League  covenant.  /  told  him  frankly  there 
was  groti-ing  opposition  to  the  League  in  Kansas  and  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Treaty  could  not  be  adopted  without  modifications  or 
reservations.  I  particularly  emphasized  the  necessity  of  making 
reservations  in  regard  to  Article  10  of  the  League  covenant  so  that 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  question  about  the  right  of  Congress 
to  decide  in  each  particular  instance  whether  the  United  States 
should  send  troops  to  any  foreign  land.  The  President  holds  such  a 
reservation  is  unnecessary  because  foreign  nations  were  advised  by 
the  American  envoys  at  the  Peace  conference  tJiat  under  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  Congress  alone  possessed  the  war-making  power. 
I  took  the  position  that,  such  being  the  case,  no  harm  but  only  good 
can  come  from  a  specific  reservation  to  that  effect  in  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  I  told  the  President  I  favored  a  definite  and  unmis- 
takable reservation  of  American  rights  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  President  went  into  the  Shantung  piracy  by  Japan  in  detail 
and  I  gathered  he  is  really  more  disturbed  over  this  surrender  of 
principle,  which  undoubtedly  he  considered  inescapable  if  he  was  to 
establish  the  League  of  Nations  with  Japan  as  a  participant,  than 
over  any  other  feature  of  the  Treaty.  My  own  view  is  that  this 
indorsement  of  a  most  loathsome  product  of  secret  diplomacy  is 
wholly  indefensible  and  that  the  Senate  must  by  means  of  some 
declaration  or  reservation  show  that  the  American  people  do  not 
consent  to  Japan's  false  title  to  dominion  over  this  great  Chinese 
province  with  its  population  equal  to  that  of  the  Japanese  empire 
itself. 

When  I  left  the  President  I  found  four  newspaper  correspondents 
waiting  for  me.  I  told  them  all  I  was  privileged  to  tell  about  our 
conference,  but  I  could  not  tell  them,  of  course,  just  what  the 
President  had  said,  for  there  is  an  unwritten  rule  against  quoting 
a  President  which  his  callers  are  presumed  to  respect. 

My  conference  with  the  President  and  the  developments  since  the 
Treaty  was  formally  submitted  to  the  Senate  confirm  my  previously 
expressed  view  that  the  Treaty  and  League  will  be  ratified  with 
interpretative  reservations  as  suggested  by  Elihu  Root,  Senator 


Lodge,  Chairman  Hays  and  others.  The  fight  to  reject  the  Treaty 
terms  is  practically  at  an  end,  although  it  will  not  be  abandoned 
entirely  by  senators  who  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  League  idea. 
The  effort  to  separate  the  League  Covenant  from  the  Treaty  virtu- 
ally has  been  abandoned,  although  Senator  Knox,  author  of  the 
resolution,  may  press  it  to  a  final  vote. 

The  fight  from  now  on  will  revolve  around  the  subject  of  reserva- 
tions, with  opponents  of  the  League  idea  seeking  to  make  those 
reservations  as  strong  as  possible  and  the  President  seeking  to  make 
whatever  reservations  are  finally  made  as  innocuous  as  possible. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  the  President  will  finally  acquiesce  in  the  res- 
ervations and  that  they  will  take  such  form  as  will  effectually  safe- 
guard the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  every  particular; 
guarantee  the  Monroe  Doctrine  beyond  question;  modify  Article  10 
so  that  our  own  Congress  shall  be  morally  as  well  as  legally  free  to 
decide  where  and  when  and  to  what  extent  our  soldiers  shall  be 
employed;  and  that  they  will  reserve  full  control  of  immigration, 
tariff,  and  all  other  purely  domestic  policies,  and  provide  full  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  League  at  any  time  without  hindrance  or 
conditions  of  any  kind,  upon  giving  suitable  notice. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  Treaty  fight, 
which  probably  will  not  come  to  a  close  for  several  weeks  yet,  but 
I  believe  it  should  be  the  outcome.  I  believe  after  making  safe 
the  vital  interests  of  America  we  should  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  create  and  set  in  motion  machinery  designed  to  make  the  recur- 
rence of  war  less  likely.  Even  though  the  League  is  not  perfect 
it  should  be  given  a  trial.  We  must  not  return  to  a  condition  of 
world  affairs  that  is  certain  to  precipitate  future  wars.  The  League 
offers  the  machinery  by  which  the  Nations  of  the  world  can  confer 
and  settle  their  differences  without  resort  to  war.  Secret  diplomacy 
must  be  abolished.  This  machinery  can  be  perfected  by  amendment 
from  time  to  time  just  as  our  own  great  Constitution  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  adoption  of  numerous  amendments  to  it.  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  as  I  always  have  been,  that  the  world  is  in  need  of  a 
League  of  Nations  to  preserve  peace. 


W.  Wilson,  Historian 

(From  Page  102,  Volume  4,  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  "  History  of  the  American 

People) 

< '  T  N  April,  1844,  Mr.  Tyler  sent  to  the  Senate  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion  which  he  had  negotiated  with  Texas.  Secret  negotiations, 
a  piece  of  business  privately  carried  to  completion  and  made  public 
only  when  finished,  suited  well  with  the  President's  temper  and  way 
of  action.  A  man  naturally  secretive,  naturally  fond,  not  of  con- 
cealments, but  of  quiet  and  subtle  management,  not  insincere,  but 
indirect  in  his  ways  of  approach,  he  relished  statecraft  of  this  sort, 
and  no  doubt  liked  the  Texan  business  all  the  better  because  it 
seemed  to  demand,  in  its  very  nature,  a  delicate  and  private  han- 
dling. The  Senate  rejected  the  treaty  by  the  very  decisive  vote 
of  16  to  35,  men  of  both  parties  alike  deeply  irritated  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  spring  this  weighty  matter  upon  the  country  in  such  a 
fashion,  taking  no  counsel  beforehand  save  such  as  he  chose  to  take." 


Negroes  on  Lynching 

(An  open  letter  sent  to  each  member  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
re-published  from  ''  The  Challenge,"  a  Negro  magazine) 

GENTLEMEN  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to 
revert  to  the  sinister  fact  that  the  present  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  activiies  of  your 
honorable  body,  paradoxical  at  all  stages  in  its  championing 
of  the  rights  of  humanity,  have  been  and  are  still  chiefly  to  European 
affairs.  This  entire  Government  is  wrapped  up  in  Europe.  Ameri- 
cans and  especially  those  of  color  are  entirely  ignored  in  their  claims 
to  some  degree  of  the  "World  Democracy"  of  which  they  have  heard 
much  and  seen  none.  Every  Senator  and  Representative  seems  to  be- 
lieve there  is  no  possibility  of  reelection  unless  they  dabble  or  pre- 
tend to  dabble  in  all  now  being  transacted  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  mys- 
terious Colonel  House.  You  have  no  time  to  consider  mob-violence 
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and  Its  possible  effects  on  our  institutions.  You  have  no  time  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  citizens  in  this  country  to  "life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  Freedom  must  be  given  to  the  Alien  first, 
Americans  must  wait.  You  weep  many  tears  over  tlie  fate  of  Bel- 
gium, none  over  the  fate  of  Negroes  in  Georgia,  you  would  willingly 
bang  the  Kaiser  and  condone  those  worse  than  Kaisers  of  the  South 
It  IS  no  concern  to  you  that  since  1885  nearly  four  thousand  Negroes 
have  been  deprived  of  life  without  due  process  of  law.  It  is  of  no  in- 
terest to  you,  probably,  to  know  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  in  ths  world  with  an  escutcheon  tarnished  with  tlie  blood  of 
innocent  men,  women  and  children,  victims  to  the  Klu-Klux.  You  do 
not  care  if  mob-law  has  become  king  in  the  South.  It  matters  little 
to  you  to  know  that  it  wiU  take  a  million  years  for  you  to  explain 
away^the  four  thousand  murders  committed  here  by  white  Americans 
in  defiance  of  law  and  the  ordinary  impulses  of  humanity. 
•  u  ^^"^  Senate,  gentlemen,  and  a  few  weak-kneed  "politicians 

in  tile  House,  will  consume  days  debating  the  depth  of  the  River 
Doubt,  never  a  second  devising  means  and  methods  with  which  to 
stamp  out  the  evilest  tiling  in  your  Republic— lynching.  Many 
statesmen  have  tried  to  foist  on  us  the  irrelevant  idea  that  the 
United  States  can  do  nothing.  This  is  subterfuge,  misleading  and 
ridiculous.  To  admit  the  powerlessness  of  America  to  deal  witli 
lynchmg  is  to  admit— a  shameful  admission— that  the  moment  anv 
citizen  crosses  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  Southward  he  relinquishes  all 
claim  to  protection  from  his  motherland,  America. 

Lynching  is  principally  sectional.  The  responsibility  for  it  and 
the  everlastmg  stigma  it  casts  are,  nevertheless,  national.  No  state 
is  more  sovereign  than  the  United  States.  This  statement  is  based 
upon  two  precedents,  the  action  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1832  of 
Lincoln  in  1861.  The  state  is  not  presumed  to  rule  the  country. 
The  country  is  said  to  rule  the  state.  If,  therefore,  a  state  deprives 
any  citizen  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  the  proper  exercise 
of  law  m  doing  it,  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  court  of  chas- 
tisement. 

You  had  better  stop  lynching  in  this  country.  Stop  all  forms  of 
lawlessness  practiced  on  black  men  by  white.  Make  the  American 
Constitution  protect  everybody  alike.  We  are  not  appealing.  We 
never  will  appeal  again.  We  are  demanding  that  in  the  name  of 
fourteen  millions  of  loyal  black  men  and  women  lynching  must  go. 

American  Military  Brutes 

(From  the  New  York  World.) 

THE  American  people  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
cruelties  ascribed  to  the  Germans  in  their  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  were  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  their  subordinates  in  charo-e  of 
American  soldiers  held  in  disciplinary  barracks,  but  such  is  the 
truth,  fully  corroborated. 

Testimony  presented  to  a  sub-committee  of  Congress  in  Castle 
Williams,  Governors  Island,  and  not  by  convicts  alone,  is  an 
unbroken  record  of  brutality  and  heartlessness  extending  from 
prison  sergeants  and  lieutenants,  who  confess  their  offenses,  all  th- 
way  up  to  officers  of  high  rank.  Soldiers  under  discipline  were  not 
only  beaten  maimed,  starved  and  denied  medical  attendance;  thev 
were  robbed  of  all  their  possessions  and  complaints  or  requests  for 
liberation  in  order  to  fight  resulted  in  nothing  but  added  hardship. 

It  these  barbarities  were  due  to  inattention  on  the  part  of  eon.- 
manders  they  would  be  inexcusable.  Perpetrated,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  with  their  knowledge  and  in  the  cases  of  some  of  them 
by  thpir  orders,  they  involve  guilt,  the  infamy  of  which  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  any  but  subordinate 
offenders  to  justice.  Although  similar  scandals  have  smirched  the 
honor  of  the  army  in  times  past,  this  is  the  worst  and  most  far- 
reaching. 

Fortunately  the  inquiry  now  in  progress  is  under  the  direction  of 
Representative  Royal  C.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  who  rendered 
valiant  service  overseas.  With  his  knowledge  of  conditions  it  should 
be  possible  very  soon  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  these  outrages 
where  it  belongs.  No  rank  is  so  high  and  no  influence  is  so  powerful 
as  to  shield  men  who  have  disgraced  their  country  and  their  uniform 
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(Paragraphs  from  a  pamphlet  sent  by  Ivy  Lee,  publicity  agent  of  the 
Rockefellers,  to  a  selected  list  of  Americans.   Mr.  Lee  has  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  to  Europe) 

ENGLAND  is  moving  probably  toward  nationalization  of 
coal  mines,  and  possibly  of  railroads  and  electric  power. 
While  upon  returning  to  this  country  one  finds  the  whole 
trend  of  sentiment  opposed  to  Government  ownership  of 
large  operations,  the  tendency  in  England  is  quite  in  the  other 
direction. 

This  trend  toward  Government  ownership  in  England  is  not 
because  of  any  love  for  that  method  of  operation,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  managers  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  coal  mines 
have  been  found  so  completely  wanting  in  enterprise,  initiative  and 
m  using  devices  and  methods  calculated  to  decrease  the  costs  of 
operation  and  to  improve  their  service  to  the  public. 

In  a  long  talk  with  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  certainly  one  of  the  ablest 
minds  in  England,  he  stated  that  during  the  war  forces  have  been 
ujnchained  in  England  which  were  destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  men;  and  that  the  only  possible  way  to 
safety  was  to  educate  and  guide  these  forces;  that  the  profound 
difficulty  of  the  present  situation  was  that  those  behind  these  forces 
were  largely  ignorant  of  fundamental  economic  truths,  and  that  the 
nation  had  woefully  failed  in  its  duty  to  educate  them  in  the  past. 

Let  no  man  despair  of  England.  England  has  been  through  many 
trials  in  the  past,  and  she  is  going  through  a  revolution  today,  but 
It  will  probably  be  a  peaceful  revolution,  and  England  will  emerge 
from  her  trials  strengthened  and  more  prosperous  than  she  has 
ever  been. 

An  Englishman  is  never  so  effective  as  when  he  is  in  the  last 
ditch;  he  is  never  so  dangerous  as  when  he  is  almost  licked.  The 
same  qualities  England  has  displayed  in  this  war  are  going  to  see 
her  through  the  years  of  peace. 

Unrest  is  in  the  air.  To  deny  its  existence  or  to  lay  the  blame 
on  agitators  does  not  avail. 

Censorship  and  the  shortage  of  cable  facilities  have  denied  to  our 
people  a  real  knowledge  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  Europe.  The 
profoundly  important  need  is  to  study  what  men  over  there  are 
thinking  to  the  end  that  we  here  may  be  saved  their  present 
anxieties. 


England's  Serious  Outlook 

(From  "Justice,"  London) 

PEACE  has  broken  out.  But  war  is  still  going  on.  Also  af- 
fairs here  at  home  look  more  and  more  serious.  We  hsrc 
never  tried  to  disguise  the  truth  about  our  economic  situa- 
tion. From  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities  we  implored 
our  predatory  classes  and  their  capitalist  Government  to  make  ready 
for  the  difficulties  which  would  inevitably  face  us  in  the  near  future 
If  you  want  peace  prepare  for  war.  If  you  don't  want  war  (at 
home)  prepare  for  peace.    That  has  been  our  talk  throughout. 

Eight  months  have  passed  since  the  armistice.  Nothing  has  been 
done  except  to  distribute  doles  and  promote  the  continuance  of 
industrial  anarchy. 

Even  now  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  returned  from  Paris  and 
the  House  of  Commons  has  unanimously  acclaimed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  mankind,  the  Georgian  Press  tells  us  that  all  attempts 
to  co-ordinate  chaos  are  to  be  postponed  for  his  convenience  until 
the  end  of  the  year.    This  is  really  dangerous. 


A  Prediction 

(From  "Capper's  Weekly") 

POPULAR  resentment  against  flagrant  profiteering  will  not 
down.    Sir  Conan  Doyle  is  out  with  the  prediction  that  a 
violent  uprising  will  come  in  England  if  profiteering  is  per- 
nutted  to  go  on  as  it  is  going.    And  Sir  Conan  Doyle  is  some 
authority  m  the  deductive  line  of  reasoning. 
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JOHNSON  LOOMING  UP  TO  OPPOSE  "W  W  " 

FOR  PRESIDENCY  IN  1920 

By  PAUL  HANNA 

Here  is  a  survey  of  the  political  situation  by  one  of  the  ablest  journalists  in  the  National  Capital.  He  telk 
here  publicly  ivhat  the  best-informed  politicians  tell  him  privately.  According  to  him,  the  managers  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  party  are  preparing  to  nominate  Hiram  Johnson.  Wilson's  renomination  is  predicted  by  his  friends.  What 
a  Labor  Party  might  do. 


44^^ARTHAGE  must  fall!"  chanted  the  bitter-enders  of 
S         ancient  Rome.    And  Carthage  one  day  fell. 

"Wilson  and  the  Democratic  Party  must  go !"  de- 
clare the  men  and  women  whom  one  consults  about  the  political 
outlook  for  1920.  Many  say  it  bitterly,  gnashing  their  teeth 
the  while.  Others  laugh  and  toss  their  heads  with  an  air  of  gay 
certainty.  The  rest  concede  it  calmly,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
like  those  who  know  the  summer  is  past  and  turn  to  face  the 
new  season. 

Wilsonian  Democracy  is  not  as  old  as  Carthage  was.  But 
its  less  than  seven  years  have  been  long  enough  to  make  the 
New  Republic  agree  with  Joe  Bailey,  A.  C.  Townley  and  Boies 
Penrose  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the  American  voter  is  to 
terminate  the  "New  Freedom"  with  all  possible  speed.  Wil- 
sonian Democracy  came  into  office  in  1913,  after  a  half  century 
of  Republican  politics  and  that  phase  of  economic  consolidation 
which  was  desired  by  Wall  Street  and  sketched  in  advance  by 
Karl  Marx.  It  was  the  American  middle  class  seizing  office 
through  the  Taft-Roosevelt  crevice  in  big  business.  Its  mission 
was  to  root  out  the  monopolist,  restore  economic  competition 
and  make  this  country  once  more  the  land  of  the  common  busi- 
ness man. 

This  mission,  it  may  be  said,  had  not  been  fully  discharged 
before  the  next  presidential  election  came.  Europe  was  in 
flames  and  the  sparks  were  falling  on  our  national  roof.  The 
peculiar  pledge  which  won  for  Wilson  and  Democracy  in  this 
crisis  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
monopolies  of  the  common  business  man.  .  .  .  We  went  to  war 
and  conscripted  armies.  That  infuriated  miUions  of  pacifists, 
laborites,  Irish-Americans  and  German-Americans.  At  present 
we  are  making  a  peace  which  further  infuriates  the  same  mil- 
lions and  additional  tens  of  thousands.  The  world  does  not 
seem  safe  for  democracy,  while  monopolists  and  profiteers 
flourish  at  home ;  "Wilson  and  the  Democratic  Party  must  go !" 

Who  and  what  will  succeed  them?  My  news  is  that  Wall 
Street  and  the  Republican  Party  will  elect  Hiram  Johnson  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States.  But  that  is  jumping  to  a 
conclusion.  Let  us  proceed  more  calmly  to  the  cHmax.  Let 
us  weigh  and  eliminate.    What  about  a  third  party.? 

There  is  only  one  third  party  which  at  this  stage  can  be 
called  a  going  concern.  It  is  the  Nonpartisan  League,  which 
has  bagged  North  Dakota  and  sewed  it  up  with  referendum 
twine.  It  is  already  paying  dividends  to  stockholders  and  its 
directors  could  sell  out  at  a  high  figure  any  day  to  either  of 
the  old  parties.  But  its  chief  engineer,  A.  C.  Townley,  makes 
known  that  the  Nonpartisan  League  is  not  for  sale.  Nor  is  it 
looking  for  alliances  with  the  Labor  Party,  tVe  Committee  of 
Forty-eight  or  anyone  else.    Townley  thinks  the  first  step  to- 


ward saving  the  nation  is  to  save  North  Dakota.    And  that 
North  Dakota  can  only  be  saved  by  making  the  public  bank, 
public  insurance  company  and  other  Nonpartisan  contrivance^ 
ring  the  bell  so  loud  that  of  themselves  they  shall  "proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  unto  all  the  inhabitan 
thereof."    The  only  "Bolshevik"  streak  we  have  detected  i; 
Townley  is  his  determination  to  preserve  his  revolutiona. 
oasis  at  all  costs,  in  the  belief  that  if  it  endures  it  will  one  daj 
leaven  the  whole  American  loaf. 

The  Labor  Party  is  alive,  but  it  is  not  kicking.  May„ 
that's  because  it  can't  breathe  freely  with  Samuel  Gompers  s'li 
ting  on  its  chest.  If  the  Labor  Party  ever  gets  its  feet  square! 
on  the  Plumb  Plan  plank  for  railroad  democracy  it  will  begin 
to  stand  erect  and  attract  a  formidable  following,  for  the 
Plumb  Plan  is  already  a  political  issue  that  will  most  likely 
assume  paramount  proportions  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
Everyone  expects  a  Labor  Party  to  be  in  the  field  with  that 
issue  next  year,  but  I  have  met  no  one  who  either  hopes  or 
fears  that  labor  will  exert  a  balance  of  power  at  Washington 
after  the  next  election.  A  miUion  labor  communists  may  not 
vote  at  all.  Another  million  workers,  at  least,  will  go  to  the 
Socialist  Party  if  Eugene  Debs  remains  in  prison.  With 
Gompers  opposed,  can  any  Labor  Party  hope  to  poll  more  than 
two  million  of  the  conservative  wage-earners  that  remain? 

No  wonder  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight  is  marking  time. 
It  will  not  attempt  a  convention  until  December.  The  fall 
elections  will  be  over.  The  American  Legion  will  have  met  and 
dispersed.  A  group  of  disgruntled  senators  and  congressmen 
will  have  formulated  and  issued  their  vague  disagreement  with 
both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  treaty-league  will , 
be  dead  or  adopted.  Wilson  will  or  will  not  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  living.  We  shall  have  entered  upon  the  last  winter  of 
our  discontent  before  election,  and  the  Forty-eight  will  be  able 
to  survey  the  field  and  decide  whether  a  spring  and  summer 
campaign  is  worth  while. 

So  we  come  to  the  Grand  Old  Party  and  the  four-to-one  feel- 
ing that  it  will  stage  a  complete  restoration  in  the  elections  of 
November,  1920.  Mr.  Will  Hays  and  his  associates  have  only 
one  peril  to  avoid.  They  must  not  allow  the  history  of  1912 
to  repeat  itself.  "Nothing  is  so  sure  that  it  is  certain,"  has 
become  a  pet  proverb  of  Wall  Street  and  the  Republican 
chieftains.  Taft  and  Hughes  were  good  men  and  true,  but 
the  business  of  a  candidate  is  to  get  himself  elected,  and  at 
that  business  each  of  the  celebrated  jurists  proved  a  total  loss. 
We  are  to  have  no  more  Republican  Balaklavas,  no  more  mag- 
nificent disasters,  if  Will  Hays  &  Co.  can  prevent  them. 

Kuhn,  Loeb  and  some  others  were  backing  General  Leonard 
Wood.  Hays  would  not  commit  himself  to  such  a  doubtful 
proposition.    The  bankers  decided  to  give  Wood  a  try-out  in  I 
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le  newspapers.  From  California  to  Coblenz  the  doughboys 
imed  thumbs  down  on  Wood,  as  they  had  done  on  Pershing 
id  will  do  on  every  other  militarist.  Will  Hays  is  convinced 
iat  private  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  will  vote  for  no  man 
lo  advocates  or  excuses  military  conscription.  They  may  for- 
■t  and  forgive  in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye,  but  1920  is  too  early 
r  politicians  to  ignore  that  ir-ri-tat-ing  experience  which 
resident  Wilson  attempted  to  bless  by  saying  it  was  "in  no 
nse  a  conscription  of  the  unwilling." 

■  But  America  is  anti-militaristic  only  in  part,  perhaps  only 
spots.    These  air  pockets  in  the  political  atmosphere  are 
•etty  well  defined,  however,  and  the  G.  O.  P.  pilot  for  1920 
,11  be  a  man  who  is  able  to  overcome  them.    Who  commends 


mself  for  this  task  more  than  Hiram  Johnson.^ 


Johnson's  Sources  of  Strength 


!i  Johnson  is  known  everywhere  as  a  "radical."  He  has  been 
Ui-trust  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  Americanism  versus  the 
league  of  Nations.  Advisedly,  and  from  the  Will  Hays  stand- 
iint,  I  may  add  that  he  is  right  on  Russia.  Tens  of  thousands 
j  Slavs  vote  on  their  "first  papers"  in  Indiana  alone.  They 
.ve  been  steel  trust  proxies  in  the  past.  Today  they  have 
least  one  political  principle.  They  are  for  Lenine  and 
rotzky  against  Romanoff,  Hapsburg  et  al.    This  is  not  my 


guess ;  it  is  in  the  report  of  G.  O.  P.  couriers  from  the  middle 
west  to  Washington. 

And  every  reader  of  Reconstruction  can  name  half  a  dozen 
Intellectuals  who  would  join  with  the  Croats,  Ruthenians  and 
Slovenes  and  take  the  stump  for  Johnson  on  this  single  issue 
of  non-intervention  in  Russia.  On  Ireland  he  is  "sound."  The 
friends  of  Germany  would  welcome  him.  Japan  is  becoming 
our  next  hate — and  Johnson  is  from  California.  The  East 
is  safe  from  Democracy,  and  Johnson  would  swing  the  West, 
LaFoUette,  France,  Borah  and  the  other  restless  ones  would 
become  rubber-set  Republicans  again  if  Johnson  were  nomi- 
nated. He,  and  his  worth,  and  their  great  need  of  him  now  fill 
the  minds  of  G.  O.  P.  leaders,  who  muse  in  the  mood  of  Casca: 

"0,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness." 

Isn't  Johnson  too  radical  for  Wall  Street?  Weil,  times  have 
changed,  and  Johnson  has  not.  Conservative  business  men  look 
back  with  longing  to  the  "radicalism"  of  Roosevelt.  They  see 
that  while  it  charmed  the  masses  it  never  banned  the  classes. 
Besides,  aren't  we  all  radical's  now?  Britain  has  her  Lloyd 
George,  Germany  her  Ebert ;  surely  the  United  States  has  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  accept  Hiram  Johnson! 

Not  Too  Radical  To  Be  ''Safe" 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said.  Men  who  know  him  best  and 
admire  his  fine  intentions  declare  there  never  was  a  "safer" 
man  than  Johnson.  There  are  three  tyrants,  said  Oscar  Wilde: 
the  prince,  the  pope  and  the  people.  When  the  people  are 
behind  him  Johnson  is  a  lion  in  courage  against  prince  and 
pope.  When  the  people  are  mute  or  baying  on  a  false  trail, 
Johnson  is  silent.  In  a  recent  address  to  the  Senate  the  Cali- 
fornia leader  confessed  that  he  had  been  terrorized  by  the  jingo 
press  and  propaganda  of  the  past  two  years.  And  he  made 
the  same  confession  several  times  in  private  during  the  war 

It  was  human  of  him  to  have  been  afraid.  How  many  were 
not?  But  it  is  this  human  trait  that  makes  Johnson  accept- 
able to  the  pickers  of  our  next  president.  "Nothing  is  so  sure 
that  it  is  certain,"  but  I  hear  that  Johnson  will  shortly  be  in- 
formed by  headquarters  of  the  great  destiny  awaiting  him. 
Other  aspirants  will  continue  in  the  field,  of  course.  (Knox 
will  not  weaken  in  his  powerful  bid  for  the  "German"  vote.) 
But  Johnson  will  feel  that  the  time  is  near  when  he  is  to  inherit 
power  to  confer  upon  the  whole  nation  the  justice,  prosperity 
and  contentment  that  he  brought  to  California. 

There  are  men  in  Washington  who  believe  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  be  a  candidate  again.  Other  statesmen  of  his 
party,  they  say,  will  tell  liim  that  duty  calls  to  him,  and  that 
he,  so  sensitively  attuned  to  all  voices  in  the  air,  must  needs  re- 
spond. Those  who  make  this  prediction  are  for  the  most  pari 
persons  who  hope  it  will  be  fulfilled.  And  they  add  that  the 
event  would  be  surely  fathered  if  a  third  party  were  to  be 
launched  with  planks  and  leaders  competent  to  split  or  to 
splinter  the  Republican  vote — to  renew  the  rift  of  1912,  or  to 
match  it  with  some  other. 

The  most  seasoned  advocates  of  a  third  party  do  not  expect 
it  to  appear  iii  full  form  and  potency  until  the  triumphant  Re- 
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publicans  hare  had  some  two  years  in  which  to  misinterpret 
their  victory  of  1920.  They  reason  this  way:  Next  year  the 
people  will  perform  the  single-track  task  of  repudiating  Wil- 
sonian  Democracy.  The  Republican  Party  and  WaU  Street 
will  mistake  that  thorough-going  performance  for  a  popular 
endorsement  of  themselves  and  their  policies.  Armed  with  this 
misconstrued  mandate  from  the  people,  the  old  guard  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  will  inaugurate  a  reign  of  monopoly  and  cor- 
ruption unparalleled  in  our  times.  Then,  say  the  prophets, 
the  scales  will  fall  from  the  eyes  of  a  full  majority;  Non- 
partisans, Laborites  and  Forty-eighters  will  come  together 
under  a  single  banner  and  capture  Congress  in  1922  as  a  por- 
tent of  their  complete  victory  in  1924. 

All  I  have  said  here  leaves  out  of  account  the  unchecked 
menace  of  soaring  food  costs,  the  possible  bankruptcy  of  Eu- 


rope, war  with  Mexico  and  other  inscrutible  factors  which  ma 
infuriate  mankind  everywhere  and  cripple  the  function  of  th 
ballot  box.  The  outward  form  of  the  old  order  still  prevails 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  victory  in  the  next  electioi 
will  not  go,  as  always,  to  those  who  are  best  disciplined  an< 
know  what  they  want;  to  those  who  repeat  and  practice  th 
sentiment : 

"Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honors  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 
He  sJiall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way; 
And  having  brought  our  treasurer  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  on  commons." 


WHETHER  LABOR  SHALL  NOMINATE  A  PRESIDENTIAL 
TICKET  TO  BE  DECIDED  IN  NOVEMBER 

By  MAX  HAYES 

Mr.  Hayes^  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  that  is  to  report  a  program  to  the  Labor  Conventior 
that  IS  to  be  held  in  Chicago  m  November.    If  anybody  knows  how  organized  workingmen  feel  toward  the  proposal 
to  organize  a  National  Labor  Party,  he  knows.    He,  himself,  is  emphatically  in  favor  of  such  action,  and,  ii^. 
this  article,  tells  why.    A  keen  analysis  of  the  labor  situation. 


T 


tion. 


HE  question  frequently  asked  whether  or  not  a  new 
political  party  is  needed  in  this  country  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  without  any  great  amount  of  hesita- 


This  need  has  become  so  self-evident  that,  Washington  cor- 
respondents inform  us,  even  the  leading  spokesmen  of  the  two 
dominant  poUtical  organizations  are  admitting  that  a  new 
party  alignment  is  undoubtedly  in  process  of  formation. 

The  great  problems  of  the  war  and  the  equally  momentous 
issues  that  are  developing  in  the  present  reconstruction  period 
have  completely  upset  or  relegated  to  the  political  junk  shop 
the  policies  and  alleged  principles  of  the  two  ancient  parties 
whose  prophets  lament  the  passing  of  the  good  old  days  when 
Congress  was  regarded  as  a  social  club  to  which  eminently  re- 
spectable citizens  who  accumulated  a  fortune  might  retire  and 
gain  the  plaudits  of  the  multitudes  by  proper  posing  as  states- 
men. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  following  the  Civil  War  a  generation 
of  political  leaders  waved  the  "bloody  shirt"  as  camouflage  to 
cover  the  worst  record  of  financial  piracy  that  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  civilized  nation  on  earth. 

Then  for  another  score  of  years  there  was  repeated  a  sham 
battle  on  the  tariff,  finance,  etc.,  among  the  hand-picked  politi- 
cians of  privilege  to  protect  the  looters  back  home,  until  the 
capital  of  the  nation  has  become  concentrated  in  the  control 
of  a  few  great  interests  that  menace  the  liberties  and  the  very 
lives  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  of  human  beings. 

This  may  sound  like  a  hackneyed  "calamity  howl"  to  the 
smug  apologists  of  triumphant  capitalism,  but  even  so,  the  in- 
come tax  returns  and  the  endless  number  of  investigations, 
oflScial  and  private,  prove  that  a  fact  is  a  fact  and  cannot  be 
dispelled  by  idle  sneers  and  flippant  comment. 

The  truth  is  that  the  politicians,  journalists  and  other 


servitors  of  Big  Business  no  longer  attempt  to  controvert  tlii 
self-evident  fact  that  a  few  dozen  capitalistic  combines  contro 
our  destinies  as  a  people,  and  they  either  preserve  a  significan 
silence  or  are  busying  themselves  framing  up  another  "dominan 
issue"  that  is  meaningless  to  the  masses — such  as  splitting  hair, 
about  the  League  of  Nations  or  engaging  in  dilletante  debate: 
dealing  with  the  old  h.  c.  1.  or  playing  up  some  patriotic  palave 
that  is  expected  to  gain  a  bit  of  applause  from  the  gallerie 
when  all  else  fails. 

Conditions  have  reached  such  a  pass,  that  some  of  the  leader 
of  big  capitaHsm  have  taken  affright  at  their  Frankenstein  anc 
are  issuing  warning  notes  that  something  should  or  must  b. 
done  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  public,  but  Congress  con 
tinues  to  fiddle,  the  old  party  machine  bosses  beat  the  tomtom; 
and  the  dear  people  dance  to  all  sorts  of  weird  tunes  unti 
nearly  everybody  is  out  of  step  and  wondering  what  wil 
happen  next. 

I  have  said  that  the  Great  War  knocked  into  a  cocked  ha 
the  old  theory  that  Congress  is  merely  a  debating  society  anc 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  and  un-American  to  do  anythint 
that  might  interfere  with  the  capitalistic  individualism  of  t 
few  "malevolent  men"  to  monopolize  the  country. 

Almost  over  night  Congress  departed  from  its  time-honore( 
custom  of  doing  nothing  for  the  people  as  a  nation — except  t( 
"do"  them  for  privileged  bankers,  manufacturers,  oil  and  mini 
magnates,  railroad  barons  and  the  like.  It  revolutionized  ou; 
social  conditions  by  throwing  open  the  throttle  of  our  legisla 
tive,  judicial,  and  administrative  machinery  and  plunging  ful 
speed  ahead  to  prevent  America  from  becoming  the  prey  of  thi 
HohenzoUem  and  Hapsburg  highwaymen. 

By  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Uncle  Sam  conscripted  the  men  oj 
military  age  and  rushed  them  to  the  training  camps ;  he  mobil' 
ized  millions  of  men  and  women  for  the  war  industries; 
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3ized  the  railways,  cables,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  great 
ihops  and  factories  and  claimed  priority  rights  in  substan- 
ially  every  commodity  produced  by  man  or  nature  itself;  he 
'ictated  the  price  of  food  and  fuel  in  a  broad  sweep  and  for- 
ade  the  production  of  things  considered  non-essentials,  and, 
s  a  war  measure,  he  even  set  aside — in  some  instances  com- 
letely  abolished — our  most  priceless  heritage,  the  rights  of 
ree  speech,  free  press,  and  public  assemblage. 

All  these  unprecedented  steps  were  taken  to  "win  the  war" — 
^  protect  the  people  of  this  nation  from  the  threatened  in- 
'^ion  and  usurpation  of  imperialistic  tax-gatherers  and  possi- 
ly  generations  of  tyrannical  rule  under  the  iron  rod  of  foreign 
>e. 

,1  In  short.  Uncle  Sam  "found  himself,"  and  exercised  his  latent 
ower  in  what  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  believe 
as  the  cause  of  democracy  and  justice.  Although  this  auto- 
ratic  power  was  wielded  in  some  instances  in  most  liberal  and 
I  many  respects  a  shamelessly  wasteful  manner,  certain  small 
'roups  of  our  citizenship  chafed  under  it  for  various  reasons, 
)me  principally  because  their  rapacious  profiteering  was 
lecked  and  others  for  the  reason  that  their  inherent  right  to 
riticise  or  condemn  the  war  was  restrained,  and  "the  first 
ere  led  to  the  altar  and  the  last  were  led  to  the  halter." 
,  But  out  of  this  welter  of  war  and  waste  and  woe  has  come 

new  understanding  of  rights  and  equities  among  the  people 
F  the  earth.  Everywhere  they  are  saying:  "If  the  govern- 
ental  powers  can  be  used  to  commandeer  the  property  and  con- 
>cate  the  very  lives  of  men  to  pursue  the  ideas  of  destruction, 
len  these  same  powers  can  be  utilized,  more  justly  and 
amanely,  to  further  the  ideas  of  construction." 

Hence  at  this  juncture  the  American  masses  are  watching 
le  gyrations  of  Congress  and  State  and  municipal  legislative 
)dies  with  unusual  interest.  They  want  to  know  why,  if  scores 
■  billions  could  be  spent  to  destroy  Hfe  and  property,  a  few 
iUions  should  not  be  disbursed  to  improve  the  social  welfare 
id  possibly  reach  a  plane  of  civilization  above  the  shadows  of 
■ar, 

'i  The  old  school  of  politicans,  trained  to  foster  the  class  rule 
■'  capitalism,  are  unable  to  grasp  this  philosophy,  and,  con- 
.quently,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  "setting  their  faces  hke 
fnt  against  the  new-fangled  and  Utopian  demands  of  day- 
ireamers." 

"Old  Guard"  in  the  Saddle 

:  At  this  very  moment  swarms  of  privilege-seekers  and  their 
'bbyists  are  encamped  about  the  National  Capital  concoct- 
t  g  every  scheme  imaginable  to  "unscramble  the  eggs"  and  re- 
i  m  to  and  perpetuate  their  individualistic  and  irresponsible 
.  stem  of  loot: 

|,  The  "old  guard"  is  in  the  saddle,  the  subalterns  who  run  the 
machines  and  the  buglemcn  of  the  press  have  received  orders, 
^  id  a  new  era  of  plundering  and  profiteering  looks  promising 

-provided  the  people  permit  the  plot  to  be  forced  through. 

The  cables,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  have  been  turned  back, 
;  »veminent  shipbuilding  is  being  abandoned  and  the  merchant 
;arine  is  to  become  rich  picking  for  the  shipping  combine,  the 
I  el,  and  rent  profiteers  have  been  given  a  free  hand  to  force 

e  public  to  the  verge  of  despair,  the  oil,  mine  and  land  steals 
^at  were  held  in  check  during  the  war  are  now  to  be  "devel- 


oped" and  may  be  overlapped  ink>  Mexico,  even  if  another  war 
with  that  country  is  necessary  to  "protect  our  honor."  And 
the  country  has  been  told  in  plain  terms  that  the  railroads, 
after  being  duly  habilitated,  will  be  restored  to  the  "widows 
and  orphans"  with  a  billion  dollar  award  for  good  measure  and 
perhaps  a  6  per  cent,  guarantee  of  profits  in  the  bargain. 

This  bold  buccaneering  has  become  so  manifest  that  small 
groups  of  reformers  in  the  old  parties  who  find  it  hard  to  peer 
into  a  mirror  without  blushing,  are  beginning  to  protest  and 
join  with  the  business  men  and  uplifters  who  are  looking  to  the 
future  and  lamenting  that  "something  ought  to  be  done."  As 
yet  they  have  no  program  and  are  running  around  in  a  circle 
and  wringing  their  hands,  and  it  is  these  demonstrations  that 
cause  Washington  correspondents  to  hint  at  possible  splits  in 
the  old  political  parties  next  year. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  forward-looking  men  in  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  will  be  able  to  control  the 
National  Conventions  of  1920,  or  either  of  them.  When  those 
gatherings  take  place  it  will  be  found  that  the  macliine  bosses 
and  their  lieutenants  throughout  the  country,  who  are  eternally 
vigilant,  captured  the  large  majority  of  the  delegates,  who  will 
do  the  bidding  of  "the  interests"  and  adopt  the  cut-and-dried 
platforms  that  will  be  submitted  to  them. 

No  Hope  from  Old  Parties 

And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  platforms  will 
not  include  the  nationalization  of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, mines  and  monopolies,  practical  land  and  financial  re- 
forms, safeguarding  of  national  resources,  restrictions  of  profit- 
eering and  limited  incomes,  and  other  economic  and  social 
issues  that  have  been  forced  to  the  front  despite  the  machi- 
nations of  professional  politicians,  journalists  and  educators 
who  sit  on  the  lid  and  endeavor  to  suppress  agitation  by  raving 
about  "Socialism,"  "Bolshevism,"  etc. 

What  are  the  millions  of  railway  employes,  miners  and  other 
industrial  workers,  as  well  as  millions  of  farmers  who  are  strug- 
gling against  tenantry  and  the  peasantry  system  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  "intellectuals"  who  have  been  dissatisfied  for 
a  long  time  with  the  stand-pat  policies  of  the  old  parties,  going 
to  do  about  it? 

There  is  no  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  ephemeral  and  hys- 
terical Bull  Moose  party,  for  the  prophets  who  engaged  in  that 
adventure  are  scattered  and  quite  thoroughly  discredited 
among  the  masses  who  were  led  nowhere. 

Neither  is  there  the  slightest  chance  that  the  Socialist  party 
can  rehabilitate  itself  and  assume  such  a  semblance  of  coher- 
ency as  to  attract  the  American  workers  to  its  standard.  The 
tactical  blunders  that  were  made  when  this  country  was  forced 
into  the  war,  the  phrase-mongering  of  the  "Left  Wing"  dis- 
ruptionists  and  their  pledged  opposition  to  the  trade  unions, 
and  the  general  confusion  that  exists  within  the  movement 
throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  principles  and  policies, 
has  plunged  the  once  promising  party  into  a  hopeless  jungle 
of  impossibilism. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  manifested  a  growing  senti- 
ment favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  Labor  party  to  give 
political  expression  to  the  aims  of  the  masses  that  are  immedi- 
ately obtainable.  This  tendency  has  been  observable  during 
the  last  year,  particularly  in  various  labor  conventions  that 
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Ihivc  been  held  and  in  discussions  that  occurred  in  lacal  organi- 
zations where  the  common  man  usually  expresses  his  views 
frankly  and  freely. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  those  who  were  usually  looked 
to  for  leadership  to  force  the  issue  and  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Labor  party,  and  the  movement  can  be  truly  said  to 
be  springing  spontaneously  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  working 
class.  For  the  most  part,  it  embraces  men  and  women  who 
have  heretofore  been  associated  with  the  old  political  parties 
and  have  been  disgusted  with  the  conservative  and  reactionary 
influences  that  perpetually  dominate  those  organizations. 

In  the  discussions  and  informal  conferences  that  were  held 
in  labor  circles,  it  was  shown  invariably  that  the  workers  were 
most  favorably  inclined  toward  adopting  the  Anglo-Saxon 
methods  of  political  organization  that  have  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful m  Australia  and  England  and  that  are  being  tried  out 
in  Canada,  After  a  number  of  state  and  local  Labor  parties 
had  been  formed  in  Uliuois,  Ohio,  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
other  places  to  test  the  public  sentiment,  the  BHnois  organiza- 
tion called  a  conference  in  Chicago,  August  18,  to  consider 
the  proposition  of  launching  a  national  movement.  About 
thirty  delegates  responded  to  the  call,  besides  a  number  of 
fraternal  representatives,  and  numerous  organizations  sent 
representatives  or  communications  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  unanimous  opinion  prevailed  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  estab- 
lish a  new  movement  that  will  be  responsive  to  the  political 
demands  of  the  American  masses. 

Scope  of  The  Convention 

In  order  to  be  absolutely  certain  on  this  point,  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  endeavoring  to  precipitate  a  new  party  prema- 
turely, it  was  decided  to  call  a  convention  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  this  question.  This  convention  will  be  held  in 
Cliicago,  beginning  November  22. 

The  call  provides  that  delegates  may  be  elected  (on  a  basis 
of  one  for  each  organization  up  to  500  members,  and  one  addi- 
tional delegate  for  memberships  exceeding  500)  by  all  state 
and  local  Labor  parties,  bona  fide  labor  organizations  and  co- 
operative societies.  It  was  also  provided  that  fraternal  dele- 
gates may  be  sent  by  such  organizations  as  the  Farmers'  Non- 
partisan League,  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  (who  were 
represented  by  fraternal  delegates  at  the  meeting  on  August 
18)  and  other  bodies  that  are  in  sympathy  with  the  labor 
movement. 

The  Chicago  conference  went  on  record  officially  and  sug- 
gested as  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  the  new  party  that  dele- 
gates chosen  should  subscribe  to  the  principles,  that  such  party 
should  iaclude  all  hand  and  brain  workers  who  believe  in  politi- 
cal, industrial  and  social  democracy,  and  these  minimum  de- 
mands: (1)  restoration  of  all  civil  liberties,  (2)  the  national 
ownership  and  democratic  management  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  mines,  finance,  and  other  monop- 
olies and  natural  resources,  and,  (3)  the  abolition  of  excessive 
land-ownership  and  holding  of  land  out  of  use  for  speculative 
purposes.  By  separate  resolutions,  the  conference  also  en- 
dorsed the  American  freedom  convention  in  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 25,  and  the  PiumL  plan  of  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads. 


The  question  has  frequently  been  put  to  the  writer  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Labor  party  to  combine  with  the 
Farmers'  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight, 
the  Socialist  party  and  other  organizations  that  stand  opposed 
to  the  old  political  parties.  My  reply  has  invariably  been  that 
these  are  all  matters  for  future  development;  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  may  happen  in  this  country  within  the 
next  four  years — or  few  months,  for  that  matter.  It  was  the 
unanimous  belief  of  the  delegates  at  the  August  conference 
that  the  time  was  not  propitious  to  consider  any  linking-up 
process,  and,  for  that  reason,  other  progressive  organizations 
were  invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates  merely  to  the  Novem- 
ber convention. 

In  any  event,  it  will  be  inexpedient  and  impracticable  for  the 
Labor  party  to  engage  in  any  general  merging  with  the  farmers, 
the  Socialists  or  any  other  progressive  movement.  In  some 
states  or  political  sub-divisions  it  may  be  found  advantageous 
to  co-operate  in  campaigns  to  gain  control  of  the  governmental 
machinery,  but  even  in  those  places,  it  will  be  wise  for  the 
separate  organizations  to  maintain  their  entity.  In  short,  the 
British  system  seems  to  work  out  most  practically,  and  no 
harm  can  come  from  proceeding  along  evolutionary  lines  in 
the  task  of  constructing  a  movement  of  such  potentialities  as 
a  National  Labor  party. 

There  is  also  an  impression  abroad  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  convention,  in  Atlantic  City  last  June,  took  a 
hostile  position  toward  the  Labor  party  movement.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however.  The  convention  merely  expressed  the 
viewpoint  that  the  time  was  inopportune  to  launch  a  Labor 
party,  and  reiterated  its  intention  to  continue  its  former  policy 
of  securing  recognition  of  its  legislative  program  at  the  hands 
of  the  political  parties  in  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  number  of  indus- 
trial unions  and  various  state,  city,  central  and  local  labor 
organizations  have  endorsed  the  general  plan  of  starting  a 
Labor  party.  Indeed,  almost  without  exception,  the  rank  and 
file  have  voted  in  the  affirmative  where  the  question  of  founding 
a  Labor  party  has  been  submitted  to  them  at  a  referendum. 

As  a  rule,  the  delegates  in  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions  are  con- 
servative and  refrain  from  taking  advanced  positions  unless 
they  feel  certain  that  such  action  will  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  their  memberships — they  are  indisposed  to  lead 
a  corporal's  g-uard  of  radicals  and  endanger  their  positions, 
for  which  discreet  action  they  can  hardly  be  blamed. 

But  what  may  have  been  a  proper  policy  in  June  may  not  be 
good  tacties  now,  and  I  believe  that  a  national  referendum  vote 
on  this  question  at  this  juncture  would  establish  that  fact  con- 
clusively. "The  world  do  move."  A  blind  man  can  see  that  a 
revolution  in  thought  is  taking  place  among  the  workers  of  this 
country  at  present,  and  the  serious  problem  before  all  men  . 
and  women  of  vision  and  understanding  is  whether  or  not  the 
hopes  and  demands  of  the  masses  for  immediate  relief  and 
future  progress  can  be  guided  along  safe,  rational  and  con- 
stitutional channels  such  as  the  Labor  party  movement  offers, 
or  whether  turbulence  and  chaos  shall  be  precipitated  by  stupid 
reactionaries  on  the  one  side,  and  by  equally  stupid,  impatient  j 
and  unreasoning  extremists  on  the  other. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Labor  party  convention  in 
Chicago,  in  November,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  momentous 
gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
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iR.  PLUMB  TELLS  HOW  NEWSPAPERS  MISREPRESENT 
,  HIS  PLAN  OF  RAILROAD  OWNERSHIP 

s  By  GLENN  H.  PLUMB 

Attorney  for  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  and  author  of  "  The  Plumb  Plan " 
*  .         .  .  . 

When  we  want  an  article  on  a  subject,  we  always  try  to  have  it  written  by  the  man  or  woman  who  is  best  m- 
rmed  upon  the  subject.  We  published,  last  April,  the  first  Article  on  the  Plumb  plan,  that  was  printed  in  an 
merican  monthly — written  by  Mr.  Plumb.  Here  is  another  article  by  him  that  nobody  can  afford  to  miss  who 
mid  understand  the  great  Ught  being  waged  for  control  of  the  railroads. 


rHE  presentation  in  Congress  of  the  bill  for  nationaliza- 
tion and  democracy  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
has  given  rise  to  such  a  variety  of  myths  that  it  is  not 
thout  point  to  relate  some  of  the  history  of  this  American 
tionalization  mo\ement. 

One  romance  in  particular,  published  in  a  Washington  news- 
iper,  had  it  that  a  secret  conclave  of  the  chiefs  of  the  four 
otherhoods  and  the  leaders  of  the  railway  shop  crafts  within 
e  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  held  about  a  year  ago, 
len  it  was  decided  to  introduce  the  measure  simultaneously 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  demand  its  passage  within 
enty  days.  These  statements  are  wholly  untrue.  And  the 
pression  was  general  that  the  strikes  in  the  shops,  and  the 
reats  voiced  in  connection  with  wage  settlements  applied  to 
e  nationalization  plan,  and  that  the  union  leaders  were  en- 
avoring  to  force  the  plan  upon  the  country. 
Such  misunderstandings  have  not  entirely  disappeared.  The 
ijority  of  newspaper  editors  have  never  made  the  admission 
at  their  own  misreading  of  utterances,  and  their  somewhat 
limsical  misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  mass  movements,  led 
em  to  deceive  their  readers  as  to  the  intent  of  the  labor 
iders  in  the  critical  weeks  of  July  and  August. 
The  nationalization  policy  of  the  railroad  unions  was  decij^d 
it  year  by  a  referendum  which  showed  99  per  cent,  of  the 
mbers  for  government  ownership.  No  concerted  effort  to 
ve  expression  to  this  opinion  by  legislation  had  been  made  up 
January  of  this  year.  At  that  time  I  had  been  authorized 
the  four  brotherhoods  to  represent  them  at  hearings  before 
e  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  and  it  was 
ring  those  hearings  that  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  now 
ibodied  in  the  Sims  Bill  was  first  discussed. 

J        Solidly  Backed  by  Railway  Men 

jFollowing  upon  its  endorsement  by  the  chiefs  of  the  four 
lotherhoods,  it  was  submitted  to  and  endorsed  by  the  ten 
fders  of  the  railroad  unions  within  the  American  Federation 
i  Labor,  representing  1,600,000  members  who  joined  forces 
5th  the  four  brotherhoods,  and  Mr.  Garretson  and  myself  were 
l^powered  to  present  the  plan  on  their  behalf  to  the  committee 
fid  did  so  on  February  8.  On  March  6  these  fourteen  organi- 
fjtions  instructed  me  to  draw  up  the  bill,  and  outlined  a  general 
^ogram  of  publicity  and  education.  Then  for  the  first  time, 
i  the  organized  railroad  employes  of  America  were  united  in 
common  action. 

When  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  American  Feder- 
ion  of  Labor  met  the  bill  had  not  been  drafted,  and  the  build- 
of  the  organization  to  promote  the  plan  was  hardly  begun, 
'he  convention  could  not  indorse  the  detailed  plan  because  the 


bill  could  not  be  laid  before  the  resolutions  committee.  But 
since  the  Federation  already  was  on  record  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  it  reaffirmed  its  position  as  to  this  principle 
and  instructed  its  executive  council  to  cooperate  with  railroad 
unions.  This  was  not  a  blind  move,  for  I  had  addressed  the 
convention  and  explained  the  main  features  of  the  plan;  further, 
the  plan  had  been  given  considerable  publicity  at  the  time  of  my 
presentation  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  February  8. 

A  meeting  of  the  executives  of  the  fourteen  railroad  unions 
was  held  shortly  after  the  convention,  and  the  details  of  the 
educational  campaign  were  discussed.  There  were  never,  at  this 
or  any  other  conference  I  ever  attended,  any  other  methods 
broached  than  those  of  orderly  and  patient  education.  The 
union  leaders  never  spoke  of  using  power  to  enforce  their  re- 
quest; on  the  contrary,  they  were  ready  to  go  into  a  long  and 
steady  campaign,  and  entertained  no  hope  of  success  until  the 
public  was  fully  informed  and  convinced. 

Introduction  of  the  Bill 

Warren  S.  Stone  and  W.  G.  Lee  called  upon  the  President  at 
the  White  House  the  end  of  July  and  informed  him  of  the  need 
of  action  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  They  were  followed 
by  other  railroad  union  leaders,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shop 
strikes  which  related  only  to  wage  adjustments  set  in  and  began 
spreading. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  adjourn  for  a  month's 
recess  at  noon  Saturday,  August  2,  and  on  the  preceding 
Wednesday  I  was  summoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  fourteen 
executives  to  discuss  organization  questions.  At  this  meeting 
I  was  asked,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  among  the 
employes,  and  the  danger  of  the  strike  spreading,  to  introduce 
the  bill  in  the  House  before  it  adjourned.  The  union  leaders 
felt  that  everything  possible  had  to  be  done  to  convince  the  em- 
ployes that  progress  was  being  made  in  Washington. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  our  intention  not  to  introduce 
the  bill  until  later  in  the  autumn,  when  other  plans  had  been 
given  a  hearing,  but  because  of  the  impending  crisis  we  ar- 
ranged with  Representative  Sims  to  di'op  the  bill  in  the  basket 
just  before  adjournment  on  Saturday  noon,  and  we  spent  all 
day  Friday  redrafting  the  language  of  the  proposed  draft  to 
meet  some  suggestions  that  Mr.  Sims  made. 

The  railroad  union  leaders  and  myself  had  no  intimation  of 
the  President's  action  in  holding  the  House  in  session  until  we 
read  it  in  the  newspapers  on  Saturday  morning,  and  had  no 
knowledge  that  the  House  Committee  would  hold  hearings  on 
the  bill  until  the  following  Monday. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Jewell,  acting  president  of  the 
railroad  division  of  the  American  Federa-tion  of  Labor,  that 
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the  men  would  tie  up  the  railroads  "  so  tight  that  they  would 
never  run  again,"  was  made  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the 
President  to  defer  action  on  the  wage  schedule,  pending  the 
creation  of  a  new  board,  and  had  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  our  legislative  program. 

General  fears  as  to  the  perils  of  delay  in  solving  the  railroad 
and  the  wage  questions  were  voiced  by  leaders  of  the  dissatisfied 
employes  who  were  in  a  position  to  know,  and  who,  be  it  said, 
served  the  country  well  when  they  spoke  candidly  about  prev- 
alent conditions.  It  has  not  been  often  commented  upon  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Sims  Bill  went  far  to  allay  the  unrest 
and  to  make  the  ending  of  the  strikes  possible,  and  that  the 
union  leaders  in  speaking  courageously  as  to  actual  dangers, 
assuaged  the  fears  of  the  membersliip  that  nothing  was  being 
done. 

It  is  generally  true  that  unrest  is  not  imparted  to  large 
masses  of  men  by  agitators,  but  by  economic  conditions.  As  a 
rule,  labor  leaders  are  far  more  conservative  than  the  rank  and 
file,  and  they  act  as  the  leverage  of  their  supporters  forces 
them  to.  In  this  instance  it  is  vividly  true,  for  depreciated 
currency  was  the  great  agitator,  and  the  plan  for  nationaliza- 
tion was  brought  before  Congress,  not  because  the  strategy 
as  concerning  Congress  dictated  the  move,  but  because  of  the 
strategy  as  concerning  the  men  themselves.  The  leaders  had 
their  plans,  based  upon  the  plebiscite  of  last  year,  but  they 
had  to  accelerate  them  to  relieve  this  situation. 

The  railroad  union  executives  charged  with  bringing  in  legis- 
lation by  ultimatum  have,  on  the  contrary,  staved  off  a  con- 
flagration which  if  once  beyond  control  might  have  brought 
more  disaster  than  any  of  us  likes  to  contemplate.  Had  they 
not  spoken  when  they  did — and  what  else  was  there  for  them 
to  say? — the  House  of  Representatives  would  have  taken  its 
long  recess  and  the  President  and  the  Senate  would  have  con- 
tinued debating  the  treaty  and  the  covenant. 

Truths  That  Stand 

It  is  my  opinion  also  that  the  union  leaders  have  spoken 
the  only  genuinely  constructive  words  of  these  weeks,  and  that 
no  matter  what  remedial  legislation  is  passed,  no  matter  what 
wage  advances  are  made,  the  simple  truths  of  their  declarations 
are  certain  to  prevail.  What  they  said,  the  newspapers  charge, 
was  filched  from  the  works  of  Marx;  just  as  the  plan  for 
democratic  control  and  public  ownership  is  dismissed  as  the 
exposition  of  Russian  formula.  But  these  leaders  are  not 
Socialists,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Soviet  literature.  I 
never  read  a  book  on  Socialism,  and  I  should  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  fourteen  executives  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
were  conversant  with  these  doctrines.  I  do  not  say  this  of 
myself  in  pride,  or  because  I  would  be  proud  if  these  men  had 
not  studied  these  European  text  books.  I  say  it  merely  because 
I  believe  it  is  characteristic  of  American  minds  that  they  move 
intuitively.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  so  much 
the  application  of  French  thought,  as  it  was  the  simple  asser- 
tion of  practical  men,  made  when  actualities  forced  them  to 
take  a  stand. 

It  was  the  great  truth  of  things  as  they  are  which  engendered 
this  movement  of  the  railroad  employes,  it  was  the  truth 
which  no  mere  alleviation  or  small  concession  can  alter.    It  was 


the  truth  that  the  old  system  of  railroad  management  spells 
retrogression,  and  that  wage  increases  do  not  necessarily  mean 
advancement.  Such  truths  are  not  to  be  derived  from  treaties, 
but  from  experience;  and  if  they  were  pamplileteered  through- 
out the  world  they  could  not  move  men  to  stir  from  their  places 
unless  experience  verified  them. 

The  labor  leaders,  in  proclaiming  that  the  system  of  profits 
must  be  overhauled,  and  that  grant  and  privilege  must  cease, 
do  not  come  before  the  public  with  minimum  demands.  They 
come,  rather,  with  the  thoughtful  formulation  of  certain  prin- 
ciples. They  declare  that  monopolies  based  on  grants  can  only 
be  operated  for  the  common  good  if  control  is  equally  vested 
in  the  three  interests,  public,  management  and  labor ;  and  that 
only  through  basic  co-operation  is  production  to  be  increased. 
They  declare  that  financial  autocracy  is  out  of  place  in  a 
political  democracy.  They  declare  the  right  of  the  wielder 
of  the  tools  to  a  larger  share  in  his  own  production.  The 
perception  of  these  principles  has  come,  I  repeat,  not  through 
foreign  logic,  but  through  an  understanding  of  practical 
problems. 

Shallow  Press  Criticism 

Since  the  assertion  of  these  principles,  there  has  been  little 
that  augurs  a  mistaken  understanding.  The  press  comments 
have,  it  is  true,  been  largely  hostile,  but  they  have  not  been  j 
fundamental.  Either  they  have  been  entirely  beside  the  mark 
and  attacked  our  proposal  for  provisions  it  does  not  contain, 
or  they  have  been  of  the  nature  of  invective.  What  sincere 
criticism  there  has  been,  we  heartily  welcome ;  and  we  can  only 
welcome  a  sincere  debate  of  the  principles  themselves.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  opponents  of  the  measures  have  not  analyzed  what  it 
contained  but  inveighed  against  what  they  asserted  it  contained. 

Our  proposition  is  wholly  constitutional ;  it  is  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution.  No  body  of  citizens  asserting  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land  can  be  stigmatized  by  any  epithets  describing  I 
them  as  un-American.  Organized  labor  has  proved  its  right  to 
be  recognized  as  patriots  in  the  highest  sense.  We  yield  to  no 
body  of  citizens  in  our  love  of  country,  or  faith  in  American 
institutions.  Those  who  inveigh  against  us  to  preserve  special 
privileges  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  law  thereby  pro- 
nounce themselves  to  be  un-American,  autocratic,  and  im- 
perialistic. 

THE  MOON  ROSE  UP  I 

By  Joseph  Campbell 

The  moon  rose  up  in  a  dove-wing  sky, 

The  wafer  moon  went  drifting  by.  ' 

The  dove-wing  deepened  into  blue. 

The  moon  turned  silver,  the  stars  looked  thro'. 

Looked  thro'  the  fir-boughs,  blown  to  flame 

By  the  gusty  wind  that  went  and  came. 

Till  the  sea,  unseen  in  the  gathering  night, 

Strewed  the  distance  with  crests  of  white. 

Wliat  tho'  the  like  had  fallen  before,  '  1 

I  knelt  to  Beauty,  and  shut  my  door. 

— "The  Nation,"  London.  \ 
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SAYS  U. 
CAN'T 


S.  ATTORNEYS  TELL  HIM 
GET   THE  PROFITEERS 


THEY 


By  ALFRED  W.  McCANN 

Famous  New  York  food  expert 


Here  is  an  amazing  situation.  Widespread  profiteerimj  is  admitted  by  public  officials.  With  a  great  crash 
of  newspaper  headlines,  it  is  announced  that  the  government  is  determined  to  jug  the  profiteers.  The  fact  that 
United  States  attorneys  have  given  up  the  chase  is  not  announced.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  according  to  Mr.  McCann. 
How  our  profiteers  are  fleecing  Europe. 


A DISPATCH  from  Herbert  Hoover  dated  Paris,  Monday, 
September  1,  1919,  announced  that  in  his  opinion  a 
distressing  era  of  speculation  in  foodstuffs  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world's  primary  food  markets  is 
largely  responsible  for  high  food  costs.  He  declared  that 
wharves  and  warehouses  in  northern  European  ports  are  over- 
flowing with  foodstuffs,  principally  meats,  fats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts sent  by  merchants  all  over  the  world. 

These  merchants,  according  to  Hoover,  had  "gambled"  on 
sales  in  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Baltic  States  and  Ger- 
many at  high  prices,  for  which  reason  many  commodities  are 
in  danger  of  spoihng.  He  also  declared  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  not  working  normally. 

For  many  months  it  has  been  obvious  that  would-be  profiteers 
aid  export  speculators  have  been  responsible  for  the  artificial 
maintenance  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it  must  certainly 
surprise  Americans  to  learn,  through  Herbert  Hoover,  that 
the  wharves  and  warehouses  of  northern  European  ports  are 
so  glutted  with  foods  that  they  are  in  danger  of  spoiling,  and 
it  must  astonish  Americans  to  hear,  through  Herbert  Hoover, 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  functioning  normally, 
for  he  himself,  as  is  now  quite  clear,  is  responsible  for  the 
smash-up  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

When  he  caused  the  price  of  wheat  to  be  fixed,  allowing  the 
price  of  all  other  grains  to  remain  unfixed,  he  broke  that  law 
to  pieces  and  it  has  not  yet  been  put  together. 

America  now  knows  that  speculators  have  bought  up  extrav- 
agant quantities  of  foodstuffs  for  shipment  to  Europe,  which 
they  now  find  Europe  doesn't  want. 

Beginning  with  November  11,  1918,  the  exporters  were 
treated  daily  to  enthusiastic  stories  concerning  the  colossal 
demands  for  food  which  famishing  Europe  would  immediately 
begin  to  make  upon  America.  A  veritable  orgy  in  export  busi- 
ness was  forecast  and  exporters  in  spite  of  themselves  were 
destined  to  collect  millions  of  dollars  in  the  richest  harvest 
they  had  ever  known.  Sliips  were  no  longer  needed  to  transport 
men,  munitions  or  army  supplies.  They  would  be  released  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  trade  purposes. 

Of  course  the  speculators  jumped  over  each  other  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  days  to  come.  The  submarines  and  mines 
no  longer  threatened  and  cargo-space  became  a  fascinating 
dream. 

For  a  while  the  law  of  "supply  and  demand"  had  lost  prestige, 
but  the  visions  of  fabulous  demand  made  it  necessary  to  restore 
the  famous  hoax  to  its  former  pedestal  of  glory  in  order  that 
prices  might  be  kept  up  at  home. 

When  there  is  more  food  than  the  people  can  eat,  the  price 
of  food  is  low,  says  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But — when 
there  is  less  food  than  they  need,  the  price  of  food  is  high. 


Unfortunately  for  the  champions  of  tliis  elastic  law,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  tabulated  all  the 
foods  exported  to  Europe  from  America,  and  we  now  know 
that  the  would-be  exporters  actually  shipped  to  Europe  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1919,  less  than  one- third  the  quantity  they  expected  to  ship. 
This  leaves  a  surplus  at  home,  unshipped  and  unconsumed,  so 
vastly  in  excess  of  home-needs  that  America  now  finds  herself 
glutted  with  unsold  food. 

Yet  with  more  food  on  hand  than  ever  and  much  more  than 
the  people  can  consume,  the  price,  with  the  spectacular  excep- 
tion of  hogs  and  cattle,  is  higher  than  it  was  last  year,  when 
Europe  was  making  frantic  demands  on  a  supply  said  to  be  so 
meager  that  all  of  us  had  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  order 
to  stretch  it  sufficiently  to  send  a  part  across  the  sea.  Now 
we  are  told  that  that  part  on  European  wharves  and  in  Euro- 
pean warehouses  is  in  danger  of  spoiling. 

Examine  the  facts  concerning  our  shrunken  exports  and  our 
accumulated  surplus  if  you  would  know  how  the  public  is  hood- 
winked through  the  highly  elastic  and  accordingly  abused  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

In  July,  1918,  the  United  States  shipped  to  Europe  13,526,- 
800  pounds  of  canned  beef  out  of  our  "meatless  day"  savings. 
For  this  beef  we  charged  Europeans  40  cents  a  pound. 

In  July,  1919,  although  the  war  was  over,  and  there  was  so 
much  beef  in  the  country  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  to  tell  the  people  they  could  now  eat  meat 
three  times  a  day,  we  exported  scarcely  a  third  the  quantity 
shipped  during  the  same  month  of  1918,  when  ships  and  supply 
were  at  a  premium. 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  supply  and  the  diminished 
demand,  we  still  charged  Europe  40  cents  a  pound  for  our 
shrunken  exports. 

In  July,  1918,  we  exported  32,056,616  pounds  of  fresh  beef 
out  of  what  was  said  to  be  such  a  short  supply  that  we  aU  had 
to  eat  beef  substitutes  on  meatless  days.  For  this  fresh  beef 
we  charged  Europe  23  cents  a  pound. 

In  July,  1919,  with  200,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  meats 
piling  up  every  month  in  excess  of  the  quantity  that  could  be 
consumed  at  home,  our  exports  dropped  to  one-fourth  the 
quantity  shipped  during  the  same  month  last  year.  They 
actually  fell  28,680,524  pounds,  for  which  we  still  obtained  23 
cents  a  pound,  notwithstanding  the  superabundance  that  we 
couldn't  eat. 

In  July,  1918,  when  the  American  people  were  going  without 
bacon,  we  shipped  to  Europe  119,893,655  pounds  at  29  cents  a 
pound. 

In  July,  1919,  with  all  the  submarines  surrendered  and  all 
the  mines  swept,  our  exports  of  bacon  out  of  a  glutted  market 
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had  dropped  to  117,679,193  pounds.  In  spite  of  the  excess 
supply  and  the  disappointing  demand  we  advanced  the  price 
to  34  cents  a  pound.  In  Julj^,  1918,  we  shipped  to  Europe 
55,368,812  pounds  of  hams  and  shoulders  at  27  cents  a  pound. 
The  supply  was  short  and  we  had  to  stretch  it  through  heroic 
sacrifice  at  home. 

In  July,  1919,  our  exports  of  hams  and  shoulders  had  fallen 
off  to  47,452,834  pounds,  but  we  boosted  the  price  to  33  cents 
a  pound. 

Obviously  more  hogs  mean  more  lard.  In  July,  1918,  we 
exported  68,600,261  pounds  of  lard  at  26  cents  a  pound. 

In  July,  1919,  with  more  lard  to  ship,  Europe  failed  to  call 
for  it  and  our  exports  remained  about  the  same  as  for  July, 
1918,  or  68,133,724  pounds,  but  we  jumped  up  the  price  from 
26  cents  to  35  1-2  cents  a  pound. 

In  July,  1918,  we  shipped  15,085,705  pounds  cottonseed 
oil  at  21  cents  a  pound.  In  July,  1919,  we  shipped  but  10,- 
645,296  pounds,  but  managed  to  charge  a  half  cent  a  pound 
more. 

In  July,  1918,  our  exports  of  flour  amounted  to  2,428,540 
barrels,  for  which  we  obtained  $11.15  a  barrel.  The  whole 
world  was  desperately  in  need  of  wheat  and  the  flour  supply  was 
made  possible  only  through  the  practise  of  wheatless  days  in 
America — (for  human  beings  not  for  hogs). 

In  July,  1919,  with  the  flour  market  dead  absolutely  and  a 
prodigious  wheat  harvest  flowing  toward  the  elevators,  our  flour 
exports  dropped  to  1,731,017  barrels,  but  we  raised  the  price 
from  $11.15  a  barrel  to  $13.40. 

In  July,  1918,  we  exported  2,109,159  bushels  of  corn  at 
$1.74  a  bushel.  In  July,  1919,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ex- 
porters, our  corn  shipments  dwindled  to  587,816  bushels,  but 
we  got  $1.95  a  bushel  for  it. 

As  already  pointed  out  by  Reconstrttction,  the  price  of 
wheat  arbitrarily  fixed  at  $2.26  a  bushel  should  fix  the  price  of 
com  at  a  maximum  of  $1.13  a  bushel,  at  which  figure  it  would 
bear  a  normal  relationship  to  wheat.  The  dairyman,  com- 
plaining that  the  cost  of  milk  is  based  on  the  cost  of  feeding 
stuffs,  and  declaring  that  he  now  has  to  pay  as  high  as  $70  a 
ton  for  feed,  knows  more  than  anybody  else  what  the  disor- 
ganized relationship  between  wheat  and  corn  and  between  com 
and  other  feeding  stuffs  bears  to  the  high  cost  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

Feed-stufFs  Too  High 

He  knows  that  with  No.  4  yellow  com  selling  in  Chicago  at 
$1.90  a  bushel  of  56  pounds,  the  price  of  fancy  feed  corn  should 
be  $67  a  ton. 

At  $1.13  a  bushel,  its  normal  value  in  the  face  of  $2.26 
wheat,  a  ton  would  be  worth  $40. 

Based  on  the  feeding  value  of  corn,  the  value  of  patented 
feeding  stuffs  would  range  from  $17  to  $22  a  ton.  The  present 
cost  of  milk-production,  based  on  the  cost  of  feed,  should  there- 
fore be  reduced  fully  66  per  cent,  and  the  wholesale  price  of 
hogs  should  not  exceed  $13  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  butter,  cheese,  ham,  bacon,  lard,  beef  steers, 
hides  and  leather  would  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  level 
of  the  feed  bill. 

Through  the  failure  of  Europe  to  call  upon  us  for  the  feeding 
stuffs  we  expected  to  ship,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  possession 
of  larger  quantities  than  ever. 


For  the  seven  months  ended  July,  1918,  we  shipped  to  Europ 
64,259,204  bushels  of  oats.  For  the  same  period  1919,  w 
shipped  but  35,196,947  bushels,  little  more  than  half.  I 

According  to  the  dreams  of  the  exporters,  we  should  now  b 
shipping  wheat  to  Europe  at  the  rate  of  400,000,000  bushel 
a  year  or  33,000,000  bushels  a  month.  Yet  during  the  sevei 
months  dating  from  January  1,  1919,  our  total  wheat  exi 
ported  amounted  to  but  79,733,418  bushels  and  in  July,  1919 
we  exported  but  5,824,154  bushels. 

It  is  evident  that  Broomhall's  report  to  the  effect  that  Europ 
would  not  need  American  wheat  is  true.  How,  then,  are  wi 
going  to  keep  up  the  prices  on  a  product  for  which  we  can  fine 
no  market 

G.  H.  Roberts,  British  Food  Controller,  openly  declares  tha 
the  question  of  supplies  does  not  worry  Europe,  and  this  state; 
ment  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  Hoover's  announcemen 
that  wharves  and  warehouses  in  northern  European  ports  art 
glutted  with  food  in  danger  of  spoiling.  If  there  were  rea 
famine  in  Europe  this  food  would  be  confiscated  and  diotributedti 
but  Hoover  makes  no  prediction  to  the  effect  that  any  such  dis 
position  with  respect  to  the  hoarded  supplies  is  contemplated. 

Europe's  Diminishing  Demands 

During  the  past  six  weeks  every  British  statesman  who  hai 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  food,  has  emphasized  the  necessity  o: 
cutting  down  the  European  imports.  Europe  can't  cut  dowi 
her  imports  without  cutting  down  America's  exports.  Sht 
has  already  set  about  cutting  down  both,  as  the  figures  of  thi 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  conclusively  prove. 

Europe  can't  go  on  paying  the  high  prices  America  continue 
to  demand.  The  shmnken  rate  of  exchange  already  impose, 
what  amounts  to  an  export  tax  of  15  cents  on  every  dollar' 
worth  she  purchases  here.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  th 
accumulated  gluts  of  the  United  States  that  we  expected  to  shij 
but  haven't  shipped,  and  the  gluts  on  the  way  must  continue  tt 
pile  up  unconsumed  unless  the  present  artificial  barriers  agains 
shipping  are  broken  down. 

These  artificial  barriers  are  inflated  prices.  Inflated  price;- 
for  export  can't  be  deflated  without  lowering  the  price  fo; 
domestic  consumption.  The  American  people  will  not  tolerati 
any  flow  of  American  foods  into  Europe  at  lower  prices  thai 
America  is  obliged  to  pay  at  home. 

In  the  ineantime,  America's  problem  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  o: 
its  accumulating  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  price;! 
high.    The  thing  is  a  paradox. 

We  are  told  by  economists  and  public  officials  that  we  mus 
continue  to  expect  high  prices,  for  the  reason  that  following! 
the  Civil  War  prices  did  not  retum  to  normal  for  years.  A; 
far  as  America  is  concerned  there  is  no  similarity  betweei 
present  prices  and  those  that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  both  sides  to  the  struggle  wen 
exhausted.  The  machinery  of  production  in  the  North  anq 
South  had  been  smashed.  Today,  America's  machinery  of  pro-| 
duction  is  over-functioning  somewhere  between  50  and  70  pel 
cent,  in  excess  of  normal. 

Livestock,  grain  and  produce  farms  are  groaning  with  abun- 
dance. After  the  Civil  War  there  was  no  such  abundance  undei 
which  to  groan.    ObAnlously  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  Wai| 
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r  does  not  now  apply.    What,  then,  shall  the  profiteers  do  to 
'  maintain  the  present  lofty  level  in  the  face  of  supplies  that 
exceed  the  demand? 

Invoking  their  own  law,  a  crash  is  inevitable. 

'     In  the  meantime,  under  Section  C  of  the  Lever  Act,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  can  prosecute  hoarders 
_  who  store  foods  for  an  advance  in  price.    But  the  difBculty 
of  the  attorney  general  and  his  assistants  is  that  they  have  no 
P  means  of  tracing  speculative  sales  based  on  warehouse  receipts 
'r,  covering  foods  held  in  storage  awaiting  ships  that  never  sailed. 
J     On  several  occasions  recently  I  have  been  called  into  con- 
[ference  by  United  States  attorneys  seeking  to  devise  a  system 
^that  would  enable  them  to  uncover  the  great  quantities  of  foods 
:fthat  have  advanced  in  value  merely  through  changing  hands  in 
4  storage.    They  have  admitted  their  discouragement  and  have 
p  practicall}'  given  up  the  chase,  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  wholly  unable  to  get  at  the  facts.    They  know  that  the 
theory  of  the  present  high  prices  is  based  on  the  following 
phenomena : 


When  intoxicating  visions  of  a  vast  export  trade  began  to 
lure  the  profiteers  with  prospects  of  an  extravagant  demand 
from  Europe,  they  began  to  outbid  each  other  for  blocks  of 
foodstuffs  which  they  were  sure  they  could  resell  at  a  profit, 
regardless  of  the  prices  paid  for  them.  They  believed  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  wait  until  ships  were  released  with  cargo  space 
for  export  trade. 

Buying  from  each  other  at  constantly  advancing  prices,  the 
last  man  to  purchase  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  ware- 
house receipt  that  had  changed  hands  possibly  a  dozen  times 
in  the  process,  each  change  meaning  an  advance  in  price. 

When  the  European  demand  failed,  the  last  holder  of  the 
warehouse  receipts  found  himself  in  the  position  of  one  who  had 
invested  cash  on  a  gamble  that  had  gone  wrong.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  no  means  of  tracing  the  eleven  fellows 
who  preceded  him. 

The  public  is  taJcimg  a  loss  and  the  public  has  not  been  profi- 
teering. Evidently  it  is  up  to  somebody  to  shift  the  loss  and 
the  sooner  it  is  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  consumer  the 
sooner  will  discontent  and  unrest  subside  to  normal. 


RUSSELL  WARNS  OF  THE  DANGER  OF  CONTINUING  TO 

MALTREAT  THE  NEGRO  RACE 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

"The  Negro  did  not  run  in  Chicago,"  says  he,  "nor  in  Washington,  and,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  not  going  to 
j  run  anywhere."    More  riots  have  taken  place  since  this  article  was  loritten,  as  the  author  predicted.  Astonishing 
\  scenes  during  the  Chicago  riots.    The  Catholic  Church  almost  if  not  quite  alone,  among  "respectable"  organizations, 
in  standing  up  for'  the  Negroes. 

The  long  smouldering  hatred  between  the  two  colors  flamed 
up.  Whites  and  Negroes  divided  on  the  beach  into  opposing 
squads  pelting  one  another  with  stones.  With  the  swi.\*:  flight 
that  such  news  always  has,  the  word  went  in  a  moment  over 
the  South  Side,  whites  and  Negroes  appeared  armed  with 
revolvers,  and  for  the  next  four  days  Chicago  was  in  a  state 
of  wild  and  (for  a  modem  civilized  city)  incredible  anarchy. 

Bands  of  white  men  in  automobiles  tore  up  and  down  the 
streets  shooting  at  every  Negro  they  could  spy.  The  Negroes 
largely  kept  to  their  own  quarter,  a  kind  of  ghetto  in  the  Second 
ward,  to  which  they  had  been  restricted  for  residence,  but  there 
they  fought  desperately  and  no  white  man  was  safe  that  showed 
himself  in  that  region.  The  rioting  spread  to  every  part  of 
the  city.  In  the  down-town  business  region,  i-n  front  of  banks 
and  great  shops,  Negroes  going  to  their  employment  were  sur- 
rounded, knocked  down  and  beaten  to  death  on  the  pavement. 
A  monstrous  insanity  seemed  to  possess  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  mere  sight  of  a  dark-skinned  face,  no  matter 
how  harmless  or  innocent  the  possessor  might  be,  aroused  a 
bestial,  primitive  instinct  for  slaughter.  Three  white  men  set 
upon  and  killed  a  Mexican  merely  because  he  had  a  swarthy 
complexion. 

For  eight  blocks  along  State  street,  in  the  so-called  black 
belt,  the  Negroes  stood  in  a  practically  solid  line,  armed  and 
waiting  for  attack.  Armed  white  men  in  automobiles  attempted 
to  rush  this  line  and  the  discharges  of  small  arms  were  like  a 
battlefield.  Other  bands  of  white  men  invaded  the  Negro  quar- 
ter on  the  flank  and  began  to  break  into  and  loot  the  dwellings 
of  colored  persons.    Next  they  began  to  bum  such  houses. 


DO  we  really  and  conscientiously  desire  to  have  in  this 
country  a  surplusage  of  race  riots?     Do  we  truly 
relish  the  spectacle  of  a  part  of  our  citizenship  hunt- 
ing out  with  guns  another  part  of  our  citizenship  and  shooting 
it  down.''    Is  the  thought  of  street  fighting  dear  to  us.'* 

Because,  if  this  is  what  we  honestly  wish  we  may  be  of  good 
cheer;  this  is  what  we  are  practically  certain  to  have  if  we 
continue  to  allow  the  relations  of  white  and  black  in  this 
country  to  drift  along  the  present  road  to  battle  and  murder. 
We  will  take,  as  an  example,  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Lake  Michigan's  long,  cool,  sandy  shore  line  is  a  great 
summer  asset  to  Chicagoans.  In  recent  years  the  local  author- 
ities have  developed  the  bathing  facilities  of  the  lake  shore  and 
now  on  every  hot  day  the  beaches  are  thronged. 

Chicago  has  a  large  number  of  colored  citizens.  They  enjoy 
swimming  in  the  cool  lake  water  not  less  than  the  white  citizens. 
White  snobs  fixed  an  imaginary  line  beyond  which  they  decreed 
colored  bathers  should  not  go.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  a 
colored  boy,  amusing  himself  on  a  crude  little  raft  of  his  own 
construction,  drifted  over  this  imaginary  line. 

Immediately  white  hoodlums  on  the  shore  began  to  stone 
him.  A  policeman  in  uniform  stood  by  and  watched  this  sport 
without  interfering  with  it.  One  of  the  stones  knocked  the  boy 
from  his  little  raft  and  he  began  to  struggle  and  flounder  in 
the  water.  The  stones  continued  to  fall  around  and  upon  him. 
Kind  hearted  white  women  begged  the  policeman  to  stop  the 
stone-throwing  that  some  one  might  go  to  the  boy's  rescue, 
for  he  was  drowning  before  their  eyes.  The  policeman  refused 
to  interfere,  and  the  boy  drowned. 
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shooting  at  the  fleeing  inhabitants. 

The  police  seemed  unable  to  do  anything  with  the  situation. 
It  was  finally  reduced  to  order  by  troops. 

Throughout  the  disturbances  it  was  to  be  noted  that  the 
Negroes  did  not  run.  They  were  expected  to  run,  but  they 
did  not.  They  stood  and  fought,  often  with  an  astonishingly 
cool  and  desperate  courage. 

The  total  casualties  on  both  sides  were  more  than  600,  of 
which  37  were  deaths  from  gunshot  wounds. 

The  troops  extinguished  the  flames  but  not  the  embers.  It 
was  evident  at  the  end  of  August,  a  whole  month  after  the  first 
outbreak,  that  a  little  wind  would  fan  the  coals  to  blaze  again. 

How  can  such  things  happen  in  a  country  of  law  and  order, 
in  communities  given  to  professions  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion? It  is  customary  to  greet  this  question  with  a  shrug,  to 
charge  the  disturbances  to  the  hoodlums  of  both  colors,  and 
thus  to  forget  it  all  while  we  go  comfortably  about  our  business 
and  our  profits.    Hoodlums,  only  hoodlums. 

But  in  this  instance  the  hoodlums  on  the  white  side  included 
some  of  the  best  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Chicago  and 
the  true  source  of  the  rioting  went  back  to  underlying  causes 
that  exist  in  every  other  important  city  and  will  sooner  or  later 
produce  there  the  like  terrible  results. 

Five  years  ago  the  colored  population  of  Chicago  was  65,000. 
Today  it  is  125,000.  The  increase  has  been  brought  about 
largely  by  employers  looking  for  cheap  labor  and  deprived  of 
their  usual  foreign  supply  because  of  the  war.  These  em- 
ployers have  flooded  the  South  with  circulars  luring  Negro 
workers  to  the  North,  where  they  were  promised  fair  treat- 
ment, no  jim  crowing  and  no  lynching. 

Before  this  migration  began  the  Negro  quarter  of  Chicago 
was  over-crowded.  The  newcomers  must  find  shelter.  They 
inevitably  and  without  any  wUl  of  their  own  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  black  belt. 

As  it  spread,  white  property  owners,  real  estate  speculators 
and  real  estate  brokers  became  panic  stricken.  The  Negro  was 
universally  believed  to  lower,  wherever  he  went,  the  price  of 
adjoining  property.  A  lot  that  a  man  had  bought  for  $2,600 
and  was  holding  to  sell  for  $3,000  if  he  could  find  a  good  simple- 
minded  sucker,  would  now  be  worth  no  more  than  $2,400  if  a 
Negro  came  to  live  in  the  next  block,  and  of  course  no  man 
could  be  expected  to  endure  an  outrage  like  that. 

"Bombing  Expeditions" 

There  interests  therefore  began  to  form  property  owners' 
protective  associations  in  the  regions  threatened  with  Negro 
invasions.  Such  associations  were  invariably  composed  of  the 
best  people  in  the  neighborhood,  the  well-to-do  and  the  respec- 
table. At  their  meetings  they  denounced  the  Negro  as  the 
noisome  reptile  of  the  world.  If  every  Negro  had  been  a  blood- 
stained, stealthy  and  ruthless  assassin  the  race  could  have 
deserved  nothing  worse  than  was  here  said  of  it.  A  long  needed 
colored  hospital  was  projected  in  one  part  of  the  city.  The 
enraged  property  owners  tried  to  prevent  it  with  injunctions. 
When  these  failed  the  tone  of  their  meetings  became  far  more 
violent.  "We  have  only  ourselves  to  depend  upon,"  it  was 
said.  "The  courts  and  the  authorities  will  give  us  no  help 
against  this  inroad." 


At  one  property  owners'  meeting  a  man  was  brought  ii! 
from  another  part  of  the  city  where  a  threatened  Negro  in 
vasion  had  been  averted. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  trouble  about  these  things,' 
he  said.  "We  had  none.  We  had  one  colored  family  move  in 
one  move  out  and  one  bombing  expedition." 

"Bombing  expeditions"  had  already  become  familiar.  House! 
occupied  by  Negro  families  outside  of  the  black  belt,  even  j 
short  distance  outside  of  it,  were  shaken  at  night  with  mys- 
terious explosions  of  dynamite.  Nineteen  of  these  outrage: 
occurred  in  a  few  weeks.  For  them  all  only  one  arrest  was  evei 
made  and  this  has  so  far  been  fruitless.  Even  when  warning; 
had  been  sent  that  a  certain  house  would  be  bombed  within  £ 
certain  period  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  move  out  and  the  police 
were  duly  notified  of  what  impended  the  bombing  took  placi 
under  their  very  noses. 

In  these  conditions,  naturally,  the  entire  colored  populatioi 
began  to  feel  that  it  was  the  helpless  victim  of  a  huge  con 
spiracy  and  that  the  law  had  no  protection  for  aay  man  witll 
a  dark  skin.  So  late  as  the  end  of  August  there  were  hundreds 
of  colored  families  in  Chicago  wherein  someone  stayed  awab 
and  on  guard  all  night  expecting  tjie  attack  of  which  anonyl 
mous  letters  had  warned  them.  The  police,  often  notified  oi' 
these  letters,  took  no  interest  in  them  and  offered  no  help. 

Packers  Import  Negroes 

Chief  among  the  importers  of  cheap  colored  labor  from  thi 
South  had  been  the  packing  houses.  So  long  as  the  war  laste( 
the  demand  for  labor  was  good,  but  with  peace  the  packing 
business  slackened  and  the  houses  generally  followed  the  prac 
tice  of  discharging  the  higher-priced  white  labor  and  retaining 
the  lower-waged  Negroes.  This  of  course  incensed  the  dis 
charged  white  laborers  against  the  Negroes  that  were  stil 
in  possession  of  jobs. 

Everything,  therefore,  was  ripe  for  trouble.  The  propert; 
owners  and  others  had  spread  among  the  white  population  th 
notion  that  the  blacks  were  a  pest  to  be  exterminated  and  thi 
blacks  had  become  convinced  that  they  had  no  rights  a  whit 
man  could  be  induced  to  respect.  When  the  clash  came  th\ 
efforts  of  the  authorities  seemed  bent  toward  suppressing  th 
blacks  as  if  they  were  the  only  rioters.  Three  hundred  police 
men  were  gathered  at  Thirty-first  and  State  streets,  the  hear 
of  the  black  belt.  Three  blocks  away  a  band  of  white  men  wa 
seizing  Negroes,  beating  them  to  death,  firing  into  their  houses 
Three  policemen  stood  by  and  watched  all  this  without  inter 
fering.  Nay,  I  have  name  and  number  of  a  policeman  accuse( 
by  many  witnesses  of  leading  one  of  the  gangs  that  drc<v 
through  the  black  belt  shooting  indiscriminately  at  Negroes 
and  on  August  24,  almost  a  month  later,  this  same  policemai 
was  still  on  duty.    He  had  not  even  been  reprimanded. 

When  something  like  quiet  was  restored,  a  special  grand  jur' 
was  empanelled  to  investigate  these  upheavals.  Twice  t!ia 
grand  jury  was  moved  to  go  on  strike  because  the  prosecuting' 
attorney  of  the  county  persistently  failed  to  produce  anything 
against  white  men,  but  only  masses  of  testimony  against  black 
Once  it  was  necessary  for  the  court  to  threaten  the  jury  wit] 
contempt  proceedings  to  induce  it  to  return  to  its  labors,  si 
deep  was  its  disgust  with  the  one-sided  proceedings  of  the  prose  ^ 
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ator.  After  three  weeks  of  this  farcical  proceedings,  the  pros- 
cuting  attorney  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  ascribed  the 
ntire  riot  to  his  political  enemies  and  supported  his  assertion 
y  raiding  various  Negro  clubs,  which  he  said  wero  maintained 
violation  of  the  law  by  these  enemies.  And  this  seemed  to 
e  as  far  as  his  mind  could  travel  in  the  face  of  a  great  calamity 
iiat  menaced  the  peace  and  security  of  the  entire  city,  not  to 
jay  of  the  country. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  grand  jury's 
irm,  this  was  the  relative  showing  of  deaths  from  the  riot  and 
respective  punishments  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
rosecuting  attorney's  office : 

Killed  in  the  Riots  Indicted 

Of  White  Persons  16  17 

Of  Colored  Persons. .  .  21  59 

There  may  be  better  ways  than  this  to  insure  race  riots,  but 
am  unable  to  think  of  them.  It  was  not  pretended  anywhere 
lat  the  Negroes  were  more  culpable  than  the  whites.  Yet 
hey  furnished  the  greater  number  of  victims  and  by  far  the 
;reater  number  of  persons  prosecuted. 

"Best  People"  Unconcerned 

The  attitude  of  educated  and  well-to-do  Chicago  throughout 
he  whole  affair  was  most  extraordinary  and  alarming.  The 
ity  is  the  seat  of  a  great  university  and  the  center  of  a  con- 
iderable  culture.    The  universit}'  and  its  intellectual  environs 
lever  gave  a  hoot  about  the  rioting  and  never  lifted  a  hand 
or  justice.    There  are,  I  suppose,  500  Protestant  churches 
n  and  about  the  city.   I  was  assured  that  not  ten  of  the  pastors 
'f  these  churches  raised  their  voices  in  the  pulpits  against  what 
vas  going  on.    The  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  population, 
ven  outside  of  the  property-owning  class,  was  one  of  apparent 
ympathy  with  the  white  murderers.    Apathy  and  indifference, 
if  a  kind  likely  to  frighten  any  man  that  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered the  facts,  were  manifested  elsewhere.    "Oh,  damn  the 
liggers  anyway!    They  only  got  what  was  coming  to  them," 
vas  a  comment  frequently  heard  in  places  like  elevated  and 
uburban  trains.    For  once  Chicago  seemed  to  lose  all  pride  in 
ts  reputation  before  the  world.    Nobody  cared  how  much  it 
/as  shamed  if  the  Negroes  could  only  be  driven  out.    At  a 
adies'  sewing  circle  or  tea  party  or  something  of  the  kind 
There  the  sentiment  was  unanimous  against  them,  three  or  four 
those  present  were  college  bred.     Some  being  questioned 
about  their  savage  animosity  gave  this  luminous  answer: 
"   "Well,  how  would  you  like  to  have  a  family  of  niggers  come 
nd  live  next  door  to  you.?"    Or  there  was  recourse  to  that 
food  old  refuge  of  the  illogical  mind,  "Do  you  want  your 
.laughter  to  marry  a  colored  man.'"' 

The  one  conspicuous  exception  to  all  this  degrading  rever- 
.  ion  to  the  standards  of  savagery  was  afforded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  From  the  beginning  the  Catholic  Archbishop, 
nth  splendid  courage,  stood  forth  to  remind  the  community  of 
ts  Christian  and  civic  duties.  On  his  instructions  the  priests 
tf  his  diocese  preached  sermons  denouncing  the  riots  and  in- 
isting  upon  the  rights  of  the  colored  population  and  the  most 
ervent  protest  to  the  Governor  came  from  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates, the  eloquent  and  dauntless  Father  Kelly. 

I  noted  in  a  foregoing  paragraph  the  fact  that  on  this 


occasion  the  Negroes,  contrary  to  expectation,  did  not  run, 
but  stood  and  fought.  Exactly  the  same  thing  had  happened 
two  weeks  before  in  the  race  riots  at  Washington.  It  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  get  any  attention  to  this  fact,  but  I  do  assxire 
you  it  is  of  inestimably  greater  importance  than  the  varying 
prices  of  real  estate,  whether  in  Cliicago  or  elsewhere.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  observing  with  some  care  the  race 
problem  in  America,  and  I  can  assure  anybody  interested  in 
the  subject  that  the  old  style  Negro  has  vanished  and  a  new 
type  has  arrived  with  which,  believe  me,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  in  the  old  ways.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss  whether 
this  change  is  good  or  bad  or  how  it  might  have  been  prevented. 
It  has  come,  there  isn't  any  possible  way  of  turning  it  back- 
ward, and  we  shaU  have  to  meet  it  face  to  face  as  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

I  think  that  the  sooner  we  understand  this  the  better. 

Negroes  a  Changed  People 

The  Negro  did  not  run  in  Chicago  nor  in  Washington  and 
in  ™y  judgment  he  is  not  going  to  run  anywhere.  And  the 
reason  is  that  he  has  found  himself.  He  knows  now  that  he  is 
a  man.  That  makes  the  difference.  He  knows  that  he  has 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  certain  rights  de- 
clared to  be  inalienable  and  that  these  rights  arc  denied  to  him. 
He  knows  that  merely  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin  he  is  put 
at  a  disadvantage  with  his  fair  skinned  brother,  and  he  knows 
that  the  discrimination  is  an  indefensible  wrong.  He  knows 
that  no  matter  what  may  be  his  character,  his  attainments, 
industry,  skill  or  worth,  every  avenue  of  advancement  is  closed 
to  him  because  of  his  color.  He  knows  that  because  of  his 
color  he  is  debarred  from  making  his  livelihood  by  any  except 
the  most  menial  occupations.  He  knows  that  he  and  his  chil- 
dren are  branded  by  that  one  mark  of  color  and  consigned  by 
it  to  the  pit  of  a  caste  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  he 
feels  in  his  heart  and  knows  in  his  mind  that  all  this  is  contrary 
to  elemental  justice,  to  the  American  tradition  and  to  the 
law  of  God. 

He  sees  elaborate  preparations  begun  to  enforce  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  although  that  amend- 
ment is  but  a  fanatic's  dream,  and  he  knows  that  nobody  intends 
to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the 
same  Constitution,  although  these  embody  his  sacred  rights. 

He  has  looked  upon  all  these  things  until  the  iron  has  entered 
his  soul.  He  will  not  run  away  again.  He  will  stand  and  fight. 
He  has  reached  that  point  where  a  man  would  as  lieve  die  as 
continue  to  live  under  what  he  deems  intolerable  condition  of 
injustic,  and  when  any  men  reach  that  state  of  mind  it  is  but 
wisdom  to  heed  their  protests. 

It  will  be  said  in  some  quarters  that  this  stalwart  state  of 
mind  in  the  Negroes  is  the  result  of  agitation  among  them  by 
pestilent  troublemakers ;  that  if  the  Negro  had  been  left  alone 
as  he  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  would  still  be  servile 
and  submissive;  that  foolish  agitation  has  put  into  his  head? 
notions  of  equality  and  justice.  This  is  puerile  nonsense  and 
gross  ignorance.  The  truth  is  the  Negro  has  been  left  quite 
alone.  Hardly  one  white  person  in  a  million  has  ever  mani- 
fested the  slightest  interest  in  his  welfare  or  wrongs.  The 
whole  of  his  marvelous  and  unexampled  progress  in  the  last 
fifty  years  he  has  achieved  himself,  not  only  unaided  but  in  the 
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face  of  the  bitterest  prejudice  and  often  an  active  opposition. 
Among  a  people  so  avid  of  education  and  so  indomitably  bent 
upon  improving  their  condition  some  form  of  revolt  was  inev- 
itable. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  Negroes  of  this  country,  by  their 
own  efforts,  reduced  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  their 
people  from  49  to  39,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Southern  states,  where  most  of  the  Negroes  and  most  of  the 
illiteracy  exist,  are  frankly  organized  to  prevent  Negro  educa- 
tion. And  it  is  from  this  source  and  none  other  that  the  new 
spirit  comes. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  being  freed  from  slavery  the  Negro 
was  certain  to  learr  to  read,  that  learning  to  read  he  was 
certain  to  become  aware  of  the  stupid  and  baseless  injustice 
practised  against  him,  that  becoming  aware  of  this  and  being 
a  man  he  was  certain  to  resent  it,  and  some  time  or  other  to 
turn  against  the  bullies,  that  solely  by  virtue  of  superior  num- 
bers were  torturing  him.  Well,  that  time  has  arrived,  and  the 
question  I  want  to  put  to  the  professing  Christians  of  my 
country  is  what  they  are  going  to  do,  now  that  it  is  here.? 

What  seems  to  be  proposed  in  some  parts  of  these  free  and 
law  abiding  United  States  is  sufficiently  shown  in  a  recent  inci- 
dent at  Austin,  Texas.  There  is  a  small  and  struggling  organ- 
ization called  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  It  has  no  political  or  social  aims,  but 
strives  merely  to  uphold  the  law  and  do  good.  It  has  a  branch 
in  Austin,  which  became  involved  in  some  legal  difficulties  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  acting  on  eminent  lawyers'  advice,  it  had  not 
secured  a  state  charter.  The  secretary  of  the  Association 
journeyed  from  New  York  to  Austin  to  adjust  the  difficulty. 
At  Austin  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  the  sheriff  and  an- 


other man  assaulted  this  secretary  on  the  street,  beat  and 
maimed  him,  and  then  sent  him  out  of  town  with  a  warning. 

Apparently,  .the  mere  name  of  the  association  had  been  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  their  anger. 

When  the  Association  called  this  outrage  to  the  attention  of 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  he  responded  in  a  cynical  telegram 
upholding  the  assault  and  the  breach  of  those  laws  that  he 
had  sworn  to  enforce. 

If  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  to  approach  this  grave 
and  overshadowing  problem,  we  may  as  well  understand  now 
in  plain  terms  that  the  consequences  will  be  appalling  and  of 
a  nature  to  cover  America  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  an 
indelible  shame. 

With  what  effrontery  can  we  continue  to  urge  peace,  order 
and  the  supremacy  of  law  abroad,  when  at  home  we  trample 
upon  constitution,  law  and  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
civilization  to  wreak  our  unreasoning  hatred  upon  our  own 
citizens,  whose  only  offense  is  a  darker  complexion  than  the 
rest  of  us  have.? 

No  people  on  earth  have  ever  been  able  to  get  away  with  such 
hypocrisy  and  none  ever  will  be. 

The  terms  of  the  proposition  before  us  are  as  square  as  a 
die  and  as  plain  as  day.  There  are  only  two  possible  solutions 
of  the  race  problem  in  America. 

One  is  to  give  to  the  Negro  citizen  every  legal  right  possessed 
by  the  white,  every  right  of  franchise,  property  and  legal  pro- 
tection, north  and  south. 

The  other  is  to  exterminate  him ;  to  go  forth  upon  an  errand 
of  wholesale  murder  and  kill  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  an  established  standard. 

Wliich  do  we  want.? 


MINNESOTA  WORKINGMEN  FORMING  AN  ORGANIZA 

TION  LIKE  NONPARTISAN  LEAGUE 

By  J.  A.  PETERSON 

Here  is  a  new  development  in  American  'politics.  Workingmen  in  cities  are  prepannq  to  do  for  Minnesota 
what  the  farmers  ham  done  for  North  Dakota-go  to  the  polls  and  gain  control  of  the  governrnent.  They  have  for- 
mulated their  aims  arid  agreed  to  throw  off  paHy  shackles  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  They  seem  to  know  what 
they  want  as,  also,  they  seem  to  know  how  to  get  it. 


EVER  since  the  institution  of  a  state  government  in  Min- 
nesota— back  in  1857 — labor  has  been  hoodwinked  and 
made  a  plaything  of  by  cliques  and  gangs  making  up 
political  circles  controlling  and  administering  the  government. 

Most  of  the  time  a  Republican  gang  has  been  in  control. 
During  interims  far  between  the  Democratic  gang  has  swung 
the  gavel. 

All  tlie  time  labor  has  been  looking  on,  with  little  voice  in  the 
government  outside  of  marching  to  polls  each  two  years  and 
registeriiig  the  ballots  that  swept  one  of  the  gangs  into  place 
of  power. 

Meanwhile  both  gangs  sat  by  and  smiled  to  their  own  heart's 
content  and  much  more  to  the  content  of  privileged  interests 
which  supplied  tlie  financial  backing  for  each  party  machine 
and  cared  not  which  was  the  victor. 

Anyone  familiar  with  political  operations  knows  there  has 


been  an  interlocking  arrangement  between  the  gangs  and  those 
who  furaished  the  sinews  of  poHtics,  whichever  gang  won  the 
financial  backers  were  safe. 

On  the  other  hand,  regardless  of  who  won  labor  has  got  noth- 
ing beyond  empty  promises.  It  has  taken  time  and  bitter  ex- 
perience to  demonstrate  this  fact  to  the  working  forces  which 
supplied  the  votes  to  put  the  gangs  in  power. 

After  elections,  labor  came  on  bended  knee  to  the  poHtical 
manipulators  with  pleas  for  its  rights.  Only  common,  simple 
justice  was  asked.  All  labor  received  consisted  of  the  fixings 
and  the  framings  of  the  gangsters. 

One  experience  was  in  connection  with  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. In  1911  labor  asked  the  state  legislature  to  join  other 
progressive  commonwealths  and  place  on  Minnesota's  statute 
books  a  workmen's  compensation  act.  The  legislature,  in  keep- 
ing with  policies  of  political  machines,  stalled  and  ruled  that 
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;here  must  be  delay.  Consequently  an  investigation  was  or- 
'lered.  A  commission  was  sent  to  Europe  to  find  out  what 
"oreign  countries  had  done  toward  compensating  workmen  in- 
jured or  dependents  of  those  killed  while  in  the  course  of  in- 
iustrial  duty. 

The  commission  returned  and  made  a  report.  Labor  again 
^ked  the  legislature  in  1913  for  a  compensation  act.  Then 
instead  of  hearing  labor's  proposal  for  a  fair  act  the  legis- 
lature turned  a  listening  ear  to  a  scheme  of  political  rulers. 
^  compensation  act  was  favored.  But  it  was  one  drawn  by 
Attorneys  for  the  Minnesota  Employers'  Association  and  urged 

K>y  this  body.  Accordingly  the  act  became  a  law.  Since  1913 
t  has  saved  fortunes  to  employers  since  it  absolved  them  from 
'damage  suits  and  made  the  scale  of  compensation  so  low  and 
the  process  of  collection  so  intricate  that  labor  instead  of  win- 
ning new  rights  practically  lost  the  rights  it  had  previously 
held. 


I  Insurance  That  Didn't  Help 

t 

1  Not  only  was  the  bill  framed  and  passed  in  the  interest  of  the 
^employers,  but  it  further  created  a  system  of  casualty  insur- 
'  ance  by  which  insurance  companies  have  taken  a  toll  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  yearly  out  of  the  sufferings  and  agonies  of 
injured  and  those  left  to  mourn  their  dead. 

In  1915  labor  asked  for  state  administered  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  an  increase  to  a  just  and  equitable  basis  of 
benefits  provided  for  under  the  act.  The  request  was  renewed 
in  1917  and  again  in  1919.  Insurance  companies  still  are  reap- 
ing their  harvest  of  gold  coined  out  of  the  blood  of  working 
men.  Employers  continue  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  the 
act. 

L      Labor  still  is  asking  for  its  rights. 

h  This  is  one  instance  of  what  happened  to  labor  under  the 
administration  of  government  by  political  gangs  in  Minne- 
sota. 

During  these  years  labor  in  the  neighboring  state  of  North 
Dakota  was  passing  through  a  similar  experience.    Each  year 
•  labor  was  spending  thousands  of  dollars  campaigning  for  its 
rights.    It  was  pleading  with  legislatures  for  justice.    It  got 
nothing. 

Then  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  organized  the  Non- 
partisan League.  They  invited  labor  to  join  with  them  in  a 
^  political  campaign.  About  this  time  it  occurred  to  labor  in 
North  Dakota  that  the  easiest  way  to  win  justice  and  rights 
was  to  exercise  its  voting  power  and  elect  either  labor  men  or 
true  friends  of  labor  to  office.    This  course  was  taken. 

The  result  was  that  the  last  North  Dakota  legislature  con- 
trolled by  the  Nonpartisan  League  not  only  passed  a  work- 
men's compensation  act  providing  for  payments  out  of  a  state 
.  fund  and  fair  compensation,  but  it  passed  every  law  requested 
,  by  the  North  Dakota  Federation  of  Labor.    The  expense  to 
■  North  Dakota  labor  for  this  legislation  was  $110. 

Minnesota  labor  viewed  carefully  the  achievement  in  North 
Dakota.    The  question  naturally  arose: 
^      "If  North  Dakota  labor  can  do  this,  why  can't  we.?" 
There  was  only  one  answer: 
"We  can." 

The  Minnesota  workers  recalled  that  they  have  from  80  to 


95  per  cent,  of  the  voting  power  in  the  state.  They  realized 
that  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  simply  because 
that  voting  power  has  been  divided  by  the  tricks  of  political 
gangs.  They  further  realized  that  through  organization  this 
voting  power  can  be  centralized  and  if  cast  for  men  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  just  claims  of  labor  no  power  on  earth  can 
keep  labor  from  controlling  government. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  past  ex- 
periences, Minnesota  labor  now  is  organizing  in  preparation 
for  the  greatest  campaign  next  year  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

On  July  20  of  this  year  the  delegates  to  the  aimual  con- 
vention of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  formed  the  working 
people's  Nonpartisan  Political  League  of  Minnesota.  The 
league  is  composed  of  men  of  all  political  faiths.  Some  have 
been  lifelong  Democrats,  others  always  Republicans.  They 
have  gone  to  polls  year  after  year  and  voted  their  straight 
party  ticket.  It  is  dawning  upon  them  now  that  in  doing  this 
they  were  doing  exactly  what  political  gangs  desired. 

Next  year  these  men  are  going  to  desert  their  parties  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  going  to  support  men  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  common  masses  in  a  supreme  effort  to  bring  about  a 
square  deal  era  and  put  an  end  to  the  profiteering  and  exploita- 
tion system  which  has  taken  the  product  of  labor's  toil  and 
capitalized  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  nonproducing  class  made  up 
of  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Working  People's  Nonpartisan 
Political  League  of  Minnesota  points  out: 

That  every  human  being  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  and  should  be  fully  protected  in  the  just 
control  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

That  the  natural  opportunities,  together  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  skill  in  this  country,  are  capable  of  supplying 
abundantly  all  the  wants  of  the  people  if  all  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  are  given  the  freedom  to  do  so,  and 
that  poverty  and  want  among  the  many  and  superabun- 
dance among  the  few  is  due  to  maladjustments  in  our  in- 
dustrial system. 

That  the  opportunity  for  self-employment  has  passed 
in  a  large  measure  beyond  the  control  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as  the  means  and  the  instruments  of  wealth  produc- 
tion have  become  too  expensive  for  the  individual  worker 
to  own  and  too  complex  to  operate. 

Monopoly  the  Evil 

That  a  comparatively  few  individuals  and  corporations 
have  secured  effective  control  of  industry  and  thereby 
arbitrarily  determine  the  share  of  wealth  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  shall  receive,  and  these  monopolists  retain  for 
themselves  the  fabulous  amount  that  remains. 

That  in  spite  of  wage  increases,  the  workers  have  been 
actually  receiving  an  ever  diminishing  share  of  the  wealth 
produced,  as  speculators  and  monopolists  have  been  able 
to  inflate  prices  and  reabsorb  every  increase  labor  has  been 
able  to  obtain. 

That  the  process  of  steadily  raising  the  price  level  is  a 
new  and  effective  means  of  despoiling  the  producers  and 
lowering  the  standard  of  living. 

That  the  industrial  autocrats  have  extended  their  evil 
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influence  into  the  realm  of  government  and  have  corrupted 
and  dominated  our  political  institutions  and  have  em- 
ployed the  press  and  other  agencies  of  information  and 
education  to  misguide  the  people  and  bolster  up  monopo- 
listic rule  and  robbery  and  oppression. 

That  the  competition  among  the  workers  for  employ- 
ment, the  struggle  of  the  workers  against  the  employers 
for  a  living  wage,  and  the  strife  among  the  capitalists  for 
markets  and  customers  make  harmony,  unity  and  progress 
impossible,  and  must  lead  inevitably  to  strife  and  conflict 
which  tend  to  diminish  and  destroy  the  achievements  of 
civilization. 

Workingmen's  Program 

The  following  program  then  was  outlined  in  the  platform  to 
accomplish  governmental  changes  necessary  to  establish 
equality  of  opportunity  and  abolish  autocracy  in  industry  and 
corruption  in  politics: 

The  unqualified  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to  deal 
collectively  with  employers  through  such  representatives 
of  their  unions  as  they  choose,  to  be  recognized  and  en- 
forced by  appropriate  legislative  enactments. 

A  maximum  eight-hour  day  and  a  44-hour  week  with  one 
full  day's  rest  in  seven  in  all  branches  of  industry  with 
minimum  rates  of  pay  which,  without  the  labor  of  mothers 
and  children,  will  maintain  the  worker  and  his  family  in 
health  and  comfort  and  provide  a  competence  for  old  age 
with  ample  provisions  for  recreation  and  good  citizenship. 

A  workmen's  compensation  plan  administered  by  the 
state  that  will  bring  to  injured  workmen,  their  families  and 
dependents,  sure,  certain  and  full  relief,  regardless  of  ques- 
tion or  fault  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  remedy 
without  recourse  to  the  courts. 

Abolition  of  unemployment  by  the  creation  of  the  op- 
portunity for  steady  work  at  standard  wages  by  the 
stabilization  of  industry  through  the  establishment  and 
operation  during  periods  of  depression  of  government 
work  on  housing,  road  building,  reforestration,  reclama- 
tion of  cut-over  and  swamp  lands  and  development  of  water 
power  plants. 

Reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  to  a  just  level  im- 
mediately by  governm.ent  restriction  and  supervision  and 
as  a  permanent  policy  by  fostering  development  of  co- 
operation which  will  eliminate  wasteful  methods,  parasiti- 
cal middlemen  and  all  profiteering  in  the  creation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  industry  anJ  agriculture,  in 
order  that  the  actual  producers  mav  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  toil. 

Public  ownership  and  operation  of  railways,  terminal 
markets,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  all  other  public 
utilities,  and  the  nationalization  and  development  of  basic 
natural  resources,  water  power  and  unused  land,  with  the 
repatriation  of  large  holdings  to  the  end  that  soluiers  and 
sailors  and  dislocated  Avorkers  may  find  an  opportunity 
for  an  independent  livelihood. 

Revenue  for  the  payment  of  public  departments  and  for 
the  expenses  of  government  to  be  obtained  from  taxes  on 
incomes  and  inheritances  and  from  a  system  of  land  value 


taxation,  which  will  stimulate  rather  than  retard  produc- 
tion. 

Continuation  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  insurance,  extension 
of  such  life  insurance  by  the  govermnent  without  profit  to 
all  men  and  women,  and  the  establishment  of  governmental 
insurance  against  industrial  and  other  accidents,  illness, 
unemployment  and  old  age,  and  upon  all  insurable  forms 
of  property. 

The  establishment  of  a  definite  fund  to  provide  adequate 
pension  for  indigent  mothers. 

Complete  equality  of  men  and  women  in  government  and 
industrial  work,  with  the  fullest  enfranchisement  of  women 
and  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  doing  similar  work. 

That  the  autocratic  private  interests,  which  have  proved 
to  be  the  prolific  source  of  class  antagonisms  and  the  prime 
cause  of  industrial  paralysis  and  consequent  idleness  and 
poverty  among  the  masses,  shall  be  gradually  superseded 
by  a  process  of  governmental  supervision,  which  shall  ulti- 
mately put  those  who  work  by  hand  and  brain  in  control 
of  industry  and  commerce  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Cooperation  with  the  national  government  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  education   coordinate  with 
other  branches  of  the  federal  government  in  order  that  a 
uniform  and  effective  educational  system  may  be  developed 
in  which  every  child  will  be  guaranteed  a  thorough  cultural 
and   industrial   education,   and   academic   freedom  and 
economic  independence  of  the  teachers  will  be  secured. 
As  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press  and  assemblage  are 
the  surest  safeguards  against  tyranny,  revolution  and  reaction, 
and  a  guarantee  of  the  orderly  development  of  industry  and  the 
peaceful  progress  of  society  the  immediate  restoration  is  de- 
manded of  the  fundamental  political  rights  with  adequate 
security  against  their  abridgement  or  infringement  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever. 


Instincts 

By  S.  M.  JONES 


WHEN  man  enters  a  wild  country  where  no  human  being 
lives,  the  birds  and  other  wild  animals  do  not  greatly  fear 
him.  They  approach  closely  and  view  the  new-comer  with 
interest.  But  the  man  has  a  gun  with  him,  and  the  birds  and  other 
animals  soon  learn  to  keep  beyond  the  range  of  the  death-deahng 
weapon.  They  learn  this  objectively,  at  first,  through  pain  and 
the  loss  of  loved  ones.  This  knowledge  gradually  spreads  until 
it  is  known  to  the  whole  species.  In  a  few  generations  it  becomes 
instinctive  and  is  thereafter  transmitted  by  inheritance.  Objective 
knowledge  is  no  longer  necessary,  because  the  birds  now  know,  in- 
stinctively, the  s.nister  nature  of  man. 

Now  what  is  instinct.?  A  great  scientist  has  said,— -Instinct,  or 
'■"tuition,  is  the  power  possessed  by  each  sentient  being,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  development  and  in  harmony  with  its  environment,  to 
perceive  or  apprehend,  antecedently  to  and  independently  of  reason 
or  instruction,  those  laws  of  nature  which  pertain  to  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  Like  every 
other  faculty,  organ  or  agency  in  nature  or  in  human  affairs,  it  had 
a  simple  beginning.  Like  everything  else  of  value  to  mankind,  it 
has  developed  by  a  series  of  progressive  steps  to  a  wonderful  com- 
plexity. It  has  kept  pace  with  the  physical  development  of  animal 
life  and  with  the  mental  development  of  humanity,  until  now  it  is 
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the  most  wonderful  faculty  known  to  man;  it  is  the  most  potential 
force  below  that  of  omnipotence;  it  is  the  mental  organism  of  the 
immortal  human  soul." 

And  this  instinctive  knowledge  is  passed  on  to  future  generations 
by  inlieritance,  as  Darwin,  Romanes  and  other  great  scientists  have 
shown.  And  animals  acquire  these  instincts  in  proportion  to  their 
development!  Man,  possessing  the  highest  mental  development  of 
any  animal  on  earth,  acquires  them  more  rapidly  than  other 
animals. 

And  "these  instincts  are  in  harmony  with  his  environment." 

Since  it  requires  several  generations  to  acquire  an  instinct,  it 
follows  that  the  environment  must  remain  practically  unchanged 
during  this  time. 

In  their  ability  to  reason  objectively  (with  the  brain)  people  of 
different  races  do  not  differ  so  much  as  many  believe.  There  are 
very  clever  objective  minds  among  all  races;  but  instincts  differ  in 
people  occupying  different  parts  of  the  world,  even  as  their  environ- 
ment differs.  In  other  words  the  intuitions  of  man  depend  upon 
his  environment  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  do  his  opinions. 

Many  intuitions  are  acquired  through  the  feelings.  The  feelings 
may  be  affected  by  a  sinister  power  that  the  objective  mind  is  un- 
able to  locate  or  define.  If  this  sinister  power  continues  to  act  the 
instinct  will  be  formed  and  become  a  part  of  the  human  soul  without 
the  initiative  of  the  objective  mind. 

Instincts  are  slowly  acquired,  and  they  are  as  slowly  eradicated. 
Objective  opinion  may  be  changed  by  a  logical  argument  or  demon- 
stration; but  instincts  do  not  readily  yield  to  objective  reasoning. 
Count  the  number  you  have  won  away  from  their  hereditary  re- 
ligion, or  from  their  hereditary  political  party !  You  can  overcome 
an  instinct  if  you  have  the  right  conditions  and  are  willing  to  spend 
several  generations  in  the  process.  The  usual  method  pursued  by 
those  who  wish  to  destroy  objectionable  instincts  in  others,  is  to 
kill  those  possessing  them. 

Human  nature,  concerning  which  people  talk  so  glibly  and  know 
so  little,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  instincts  possessed  by  the  soul.  It 
differs  in  individuals,  because  no  two  people  have  had  the  same 
environment  during  several  generations  of  ancestors.  But  there  are 
instincts  that  are  common  to  all  those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
same  sinister  power  for  several  generations.  These  may  be  called 
social  instincts. 

France  suffered  several  hundred  years  from  a  sinister  ruling 
class.  During  those  generations  the  common  people  of  France 
acquired  an  instinct  that  the  ruling  class  in  France  was  sinister.  In 
several  hundred  years  this  instinct  acquired  such  strength  that  the 
rulers  of  France  were  overthrown,  beheaded  and  scattered. 

A  suppressed  but  growing  instinct  in  the  masses  is  a  powerful 
thing  and  dangerous  to  those  who  oppose  it.  An  instinct  grew  in 
mankind  for  many  hundred  years,  that  human  slavery  was  wrong. 
In  time  this  instinct  became  so  powerful  that  it  swept  chattel 
slavery  out  of  existence.  One  could  not  reason  with  an  abolitionist 
with  success.  An  instinct  does  not  yield  to  objective  logic.  Slave- 
holders had  been  busily  engaged  in  nurturing  this  instinct  in  man- 
kind for  thousands  of  years,  until  the  intuition  became  so  powerful 
that  it  turned  and  rent  them ! 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Russia — simple  folks — with 
little  objective  learning,  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  sinister  class  that 
had  ruled  them  for  hundreds  of  years — gradually  acquired  a  social 
instinct,  by  which  they  knew  that  the  class  that  ruled,  degraded 
and  enslaved  them  was  sinister.  This  social  instinct  finally  became 
so  powerful  that  the  little  things  that  ruled  them  went  scampering. 

The  rulers  of  Russia  had  also  acquired  their  class  instincts.  They 
were  based  upon  the  intention  of  ruling  and  robbing  the  people  of 
Russia  as  much  as  possible  and  for  all  time.  Hence  they  must 
oppose  themselves  to  the  social  instincts  of  the  Russians.  "  Their 
way  of  correcting  an  instinct  was  to  kill  its  possessor,  or  send  him 
to  frozen  Siberia.  They  could  not  send  them  all  to  the  block  and 
Siberia,  because  such  a  course  would  leave  no  one  to  be  robbed  and 
abused.  So  in  suppressing  the  instincts  of  those  they  sent  away, 
they  strengthened  the  instincts  of  those  who  remained. 

Having  a  different  environment  and  actuated  by  different  mo- 
tives, the  rulers  have  acquired  a  different  set  of  instincts,  different 


soul,  a  different  human  nature — if  I  may  use  the  word  "himian"  in 
this  connection. 

Two  warring  sets  of  social  instincts  are  clashing  in  every  country 
in  the  world.  The  one  is  grasping,  selfish,  powerful  and  aggressive; 
the  other  is  the  mass  instinct  of  the  workers  who  must  support 
themselves,  pay  the  expenses  of  government,  and  support  in  ever 
growing  opulence,  the  sinister  class.  Everything  that  the  ruling 
class  does  must  necessarily  cause  the  social  instincts  of  the  workers 
to  grow.  Every  time  a  child  labor  law  is  defeated,  either  by  votes 
in  Congress  or  by  judicial  decision,  the  social  instinct  in  the  people 
is  strengthened.  Every  time  the  rulers  attempt  to  shift  the  taxes 
and  more  burdens  upon  labor,  the  social  instinct  of  the  masses 
grows. 

A  social  instinct  is  strong  in  the  working  class  in  the  United 
States.  This  can  be  seen  as  more  and  more  of  the  poorer  paid 
professional  class  enters  the  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  ruling  class  when  it  no  longer  holds  up  the  life  of  a 
successful  money-getter  as  a  pattern  for  the  youth  of  America  to 
follow. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE 

By  WALTER  J.  MATHERLY 

Professor  of  Economics,  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky. 


CAPITALISTIC  production  is  the  acme  of  economic  prog- 
ress. It  signifies  indirect  rather  than  direct  methods  of 
securing  the  means  with  which  to  gratify  human  wants.  It 
involves  a  round-about  way  of  creating  goods  for  man's  consump- 
tion. Instead  of  directly  manufacturing  consumable  commodities, 
intermediate  products  are  brought  into  being,  and  they  in  turn  are 
used  to  produce  the  final  objects  of  consumption.  Even  in  many 
instances,  machines  are  manufactured  to  make  machines  to  make 
machines  to  make  that  which  man  finally  wants. 

In  contrast  with  this,  primitive  man  constructed  directly  by 
h^nd  those  things  which  he  needed.  He  did  not  make  u.e  of  any 
intervening  instruments.  Only  after  many  trials  and  errors  did 
crude  implements  appear.  Only  after  many  more  trials  and  errors 
did  the  precursors  of  the  factory  system  make  their  advent.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  the  domestic  system  of 
production  was  replaced  by  the  factory  system. 

This  transference  of  production  from  the  home  and  home  sur- 
roundings, where  master  and  apprentice  lived  and  worked  together 
upon  terms  of  social  as  well  as  economic  quality  and  where  they 
fashioned  goods  for  local  customers  and  local  markets,  to  factory, 
mill,  shop,  and  plant,  where  the  workers  are  separated  from  their 
tools,  where  the  masters  live  in  palaces  while  the  servants,  the 
laborers,  live  in  hovels,  and  where  goods  are  fashioned,  not  for 
local  customers  and  local  markets,  but  for  world-wide  customers 
and  world-wide  markets. 

While  none  would  advocate  a  return  to  the  domestic  system,  yet 
the  factory  system  with  its  capitalists  and  laborers,  its  landlords 
and  tenants,  its  industrial  aristocrats  and  "wage  slaves,"  is  not 
an  unmitigated  blessing.  Many  are  the  objectionable  features 
attached  to  it.  Great  is  the  number  of  its  slums  and  tenements  as 
well  as  the  number  of  its  restricted  residence  districts  and  magnifi- 
cent mansions.  Thousands  of  miles  has  it  separated  the  owners 
and  workers  socially,  industrially,  and  economically.  There  is  no 
more  practical  personal  touch  between  them  than  there  is  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Mars  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth. 

This  gulf  between  the  modern  rich  man  and  the  modern  Lazarus, 
or  between  the  absentee  capitalistic  owners  and  the  workers  and 
managers  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  industrial  fight,  this  absentee 
system  of  industrial  ownership  which  the  factory  system  has  ushered 
in,  presents  a  problem  of  great  magnitude,  is  costly  beyond  measure, 
and  indicates  the  final  struggle  of  the  centuries.  Manifold  indeed 
are  the  losses  which  this  absentee  industrialism  entails  upon  modern 
productive  activities  when  judged  by  the  norm  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic  efficiency.     Numerous   are   the   impedimenta   and  excess 
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baggage  which  it  forces  modern  industrial  enterprises  to  carry 
along.  Hopeless  almost  beyond  description  are  the  conflicts  of 
interests  which  it  represents,  the  accoutrements  of  oppression  with 
which  it  is  often  clothed,  and  the  total  parasitism  with  which  it  is 
often  connected. 

Behold  a  corporation  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  chief  in- 
strumentality through  which  modern  production  is  carried  on!  Of 
what  or  whom  is  it  composed.?  The  question  is  easy.  Bondholders, 
stockholders,  directors,  managers,  and  workers.  The  answer  is 
correct;  yet  what  a  motley  array  of  confusion,  disharmony,  and  dis- 
connectedness !  Five  wholly  different  and  more  or  less  totally  con- 
flicting interests!  Five  wholly  different  and  more  or  less  totally 
conflicting  views  and  opinions ! 

Is  this  analysis  correct.?  Let's  see.  Bondholders.?  Certainly. 
Absentee  bondholders,  interest-ed  only  in  the  interest  rates  on  their 
bonds,  the  stability  of  their  investments,  and  having  generally  no 
direct  touch  or  connection  with  active  business  management.  Stock- 
holders .?  Certainly.  Absentee  stockholders,  looking  out  only  or  pri- 
uiarily  for  dividends,  and  scattered  throughout  forty-eight  states 
and,  in  some  cases,  foreign  countries.  Directors.?  Certainly.  Ab- 
sentee directors,  living  only  in  rarified  financial  atmospheres,  meet- 
ing only  once  or  twice  a  year  and  actuated  only  by  motives  of  big 
profits.  Managers.?  Certainly.  Absentee  managers.?  No.  What 
are  their  interests,  then.?  Th.  y  are  interested  only  in  high  salaries, 
in  driving  hard  bargains  fc-  labor  and  materials,  in  selling  the 
products  of  their  factories  on  the  widest  possible  margins  of  profits, 
and  in  making  good  showings  at  directors'  meetings.  Workers.? 
Certainly,  Lots  of  them.  Young  workers  and  old  workers, 
efficient  workers  and  inefficient  workers,  skilled  workers  and  un- 
skilled workers,  male  workers  and  female  workers,  adult  workers 
and  child  workers.  What  are  their  interests .?  They  are  interested 
only  in  higher  wages  or  a  just  share  of  the  products  which  they  help 
to  produce,  and,  more  recently,  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
industries  to  which  they  belong. 

With  this  analysis,  this  diagnosis,  this  cross-section  of  modern 
industrialism  or  absentee  system  of  industrial  ownership  in  mind, 
does  each  of  the  classes  get  that  which  it  is  interested  in.  Bond- 
holders, stockholders,  directors,  and  managers  do:  the  workers  do 
not:  they  and  they  only  fall  short  of  their  desires.  In  a  word,  they 
are  robbed  by  the  absentee  owners  of  industry  of  their  just  and 
rightful  dues. 

The  why  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  far  to  seek.  With  absentee 
ownership,  under  the  factory  system  have  come  many  and  tremen- 
dous losses.  These  losses,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Alford,  editor  of 
Industrial  Management,  are:    First,  the  loss  of  personal  contact 


and  relationship  which  formerly  existed  between  the  master  and 
his  craftsmen;  Second,  the  loss  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  directors  and  managers  concerning  the  work  done  by  em- 
ployees ;  Third,  the  loss  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  directors  concerning  the  equipment  and  tools  used  by  present- 
day  managers ;  Fourth,  the  loss  due  to  the  lack  of  direct  oversight 
on  the  part  of  directors  and  managers  concerning  the  saving  and 
conserving  of  materials  and  human  effort;  Fifth,  the  loss  due  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  families  of  the  directors  and  managers  from 
productive  activities;  and  Sixth,  loss  of  equality  between  families  of 
the  directors  and  managers  and  the  families  of  the  workers. 

While  these  losses  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Alford  in  connection 
with  absentee  directorates  in  industry,  yet  they  are  just  as  perti- 
nent with  reference  to  the  whole  system  of  absentee  ownership  in 
industry.  In  fact,  absentee  bondholders,  stockholders  and  directors, 
all  combined,  know  nothing  or  practically  nothing  of  the  work  done 
by  laborers  in  the  plants  which  they  own.  They  are  about  as 
famQiar  with  the  equipment  and  tools  which  their  hired  managers 
use  as  monkeys  are  with  the  principles  of  mathematics.  They  have 
about  as  much  personal  contact  and  relationship  with  the  toilers 
of  the  factories  in  which  they  have  invested  as  they  have  with  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  sea.  They  are  about  as  effective  in  saving 
and  conserving  materials  and  human  effort  as  a  bucket  brigade 
\rould  be  in  putting  out  a  Chicago  fire.  Their  families  are  about  as 
productive  as  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  there  is  about  as  much  equality 
between  them  and  the  workers'  families  as  there  is  between  hungry 
cats  and  timid  mice. 

All  of  this  indicates  the  evils,  losses,  and  wastes  which  accompany 
an  absentee  system  of  industrial  ownership.  To  remedy  this  situa- 
tion and  to  allow  each  his  just  deserts,  the  owners  of  industry  as 
well  as  the  workers  must  strive  for  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
weights  and  burdens  which  shackle  the  economic  machinery  of  the 
world.  Where  there  is  an  anvil  chorus  of  howls  about  vested  in- 
terests and  the  sacredness  of  private  property,  such  chorus  must 
be  stilled  by  the  efforts  of  an  enlightened  populace  which  will  clear 
the  way  for  a  better  economic  order — a  cooperative  economic  order. 
Where  tribute  is  levied  and  collected,  not  by  virtue  of  any  direct 
contribution  made  to  production,  but  merely  by  virtue  of  the  absen- 
tee ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  such  tribute  must  go  and 
must  go  never  to  return.  Workers  and  capitalists,  yea,  even  absen- 
tee capitalists,  must  become  active  partners  in  a  common  economic 
cause.  A  "producers'  republic,"  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  must 
be  established.  Industrial  as  well  as  political  democracy  must 
become  an  actuality.  Then  perhaps,  so  far  as  human  prognoses  are 
concerned,  will  industrial  and  political  evolution  be  complete. 


LAND  MONOPOLY  AND  ITS  EVILS  DISCUSSED  BY  A 
WOMAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  U.  S.  SENATOR 

By  ANNE  MARTIN 

Candidate  for  the  Republican  Nomination  for  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada 


I AND  monopoly  is  an  ultimate  cause  of  the  European 
^  revolutions.  It  is  clear  that  our  system,  by  which  the 
land  is  locked  away  from  the  people  through  monopoly 
or  the  government's  neglect  wisely  to  reclaim  it,  is  a  primary 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  of  unemployment,  of  industrial 
unrest  and  discontent  in  this  country.  It  may  still  be  possible 
for  our  national  and  state  governments  to  forestall  Bolshevism, 
which  Congress  seems  to  fear,  by  sound  political  action.  So  far 
nothing  constructive  in  land  development  which  would  absorb 
the  labor  surplus  by  providing  immediate  employment  and  a 
permanent  livlihood  has  been  accomplished. 

Before  the  war,  realizing  its  critical  importance.  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Australia  grappled 


with  the  land  problem  and  appropriated  more  than  one  biUion 
dollars  to  help  settlers  become  home-owning  farmers.  The 
Canadian  Parliament  appointed  a  soldier  settlement  board  in 
1917,  and  set  aside  more  than  three  milHon  dollars  "to  assist 
returned  soldiers  in  settling  upon  the  land,  and  to  increase 
agricultural  production,"  Canada  and  the  Australian  states 
years  ago  made  provision  for  prepared  farms  for  settlers ;  they  1 1 
did  not  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves  upon  uncleared,  un- 
graded, raw  land,  with  nothing  but  hand  labor  to  clear  it  of 
sagebrush,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  on  land  projects  in  this 
country.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  particularly 
farsighted  in  developing  land  by  means  of  the  "community 
unit"  instead  of  the  "isolated  farm  unit,"  with  a  demonstration 
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farm  under  the  direction  of  an  agricultural  adviser  located  at 
the  center  of  the  colony  to  assist  new  settlers.  They  receive 
also  the  benefit  of  cooperative  effort  in  these  farm  communities 
in  building,  buying,  marketing,  etc.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
the  government  protects  the  settler  and  the  community  from  the 
evils  of  land  speculation  by  retaining  the  fee  simple  title  and 
giving  a  leasehold  or  restricted  freehold  title  to  the  land,  thus 
insuring  its  beneficial  use. 

In  February,  1919,  the  necessity  for  action  was  expressed 
in  Secretary  Lane's  bill  to  appropriate  one  hundred  million 
dollars  to  reclaim  land  and  provide  farms  for  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  measure  died  with  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress, 
and  the  Mondell  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, has  taken  its  place  in  this  Congress.  The  bill  is  basically 
unsound.  Land  titles  are  under  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  not  Congress,  and  a  fee  simple  title  may  be  passed, 
thus  opening  wide  the  door  to  the  evils  of  land  speculation. 
Although  it  gives  authority  for  preparing  ready-made  farms, 
it  does  not  protect  the  settler  by  any  specific  provision  for 
expert  land  classification  nor  by  any  definite  test  for  distin- 
guishing profitable  from  unprofitable  land.  Although  land  may 
be  dedicated  for  schools,  churches,  and  other  public  purposes, 
no  provision  is  made  for  cooperative  colonization  whereby  set- 
tlers and  their  families  may  benefit  by  community  action  for  a 
planned  social  life,  and  in  building,  marketing,  insurance  and 
other  most  essential  matters. 

The  Kelly  bill,  a  measure  also  introduced  in  this  Congress, 
sponsored  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  presents  a  striking  and 
fundamental  contrast,  and  protects  the  settler  in  all  these  vital 
points.  Under  this  bill  the  title  to  land  is  dependent  wholly 
upon  occupancy  and  use,  and  specific  provision  is  made  for 
expert  land  classification,  for  a  planned  community  life  and 
cooperative  organization.  It  recognizes  that  soldier  settle- 
ment is  a  problem  of  employment,  of  agriculture,  and  to  some 
extent  of  reclamation;  it  places  its  execution  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Agriculture,  and 
the  Interior,  not  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  the  Mondell  bill  provides. 

Defects  of  the  Mondell  Bill 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  House  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee on  the  Mondell  bill  were  disheartening  to  those  who 
understood  their  serious  importance.  Not  a  scientific  reason 
for  enacting  the  measure  was  presented  by  the  representatives 
of  states  or  land  interests  who  urged  its  passage,  or  by  the 
Congressmen  who  heard  them.  None  could  be  presented.  And 
yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  tracks  are  laid  for  railroading  this 
bill  through  Congress  as  the  basis  of  a  soldier  settlement  policy 
that  is  doomed  to  fail. 

What  are  the  state  legislatures  doing? 

Following  the  failure  of  this  biU  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress, 
Secretary  Lane  through  Professor  Elwood  Mead  and  others 
sought  the  cooperation  of  state  legislatures  with  the  federal 
government  in  soldier  settlement  legislation.  More  than  forty 
legislatures  have  been  in  session  this  year,  and  many  have  taken 
some  formal  action  toward  cooperation.  The  Nevada  legis- 
lature for  instance  recently  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  bond 
issue  of  one  million  dollars  if  the  national  government  will  pro- 
vide a  similar  amount,  but  refused  one  providing  for  land 


settlements  for  soldiers  by  independent  state  action.  It  is  evi- 
dent the  soldiers'  opportunity  for  a  living  on  the  soil  awaits 
initiative  from  the  national  government. 

Nevada's  case  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  failure  of  state 
legislatures  to  take  sound  political  action  to  allay  discontent. 
Nevada,  with  its  110,000  square  miles,  is  larger  than  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  combined.  It  is  a  future  agricultural  em- 
pire. Its  greatest  wealth  lies  not  in  its  mines  but  in  its  un- 
developed lands.  There  are  millions  of  acres  available  for 
farms  if  water  can  be  stored  and  distributed.  Homes  could  be 
created  for  thousands  of  soldier  settlers.  The  endless  stretches 
of  sagebrush-covered  plain  the  traveller  sees  are  all  fertile  soil, 
but  valueless  without  water.  The  large  land  and  cattle  com- 
panies are  opposed  to  the  development  of  this  land  for  the 
settler  as  they  fear  he  may  interfere  with  their  water  rights 
and  monopoly  of  the  public  range,  and  break  the  continuity 
of  their  holdings.  Two  bills  providing  for  the  creation  of  irri- 
gation districts  to  open  Nevada  land  to  settlement  were  before 
the  recent  legislature,  the  Kent  and  Summerfield  bills. 

Provisions  of  the  Kent  Bill 

Both  bills  provide  machinery  for  organizing  irrigation  dis- 
tricts by  petition  to  the  county  commissioners  for  an  election 
of  a  board  of  directors  which  shall  condemn  property,  secure 
rights  of  way,  construct  works  and  assess  benefits  to  lands 
irrigated  by  the  reservoirs,  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  to  be  built; 
both  bills  provide  for  cooperation  with  national  aid  when  it 
comes,  and  for  bond  issues  to  pay  the  costs  of  construction  and 
for  levying  assessments  on  the  settlers  to  pay  the  bonds,  but 
in  provisions  safeguarding  settlers  the  two  measures  are  vastly 
different. 

The  Kent  bill  allows  only  owners  of  land  within  the  district 
to  vote;  settlers  are  required  to  pay  5  per  cent,  of  each  issue 
of  bonds  in  eleven  years,  6  per  cent,  in  twelve  years  and  the 
whole  issue  in  twenty  years.  (This  is  a  particularly  drastic 
provision;  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  allows  farmers  who 
already  own  their  land  forty  years  to  complete  payments.) 
It  provides  that  "water  service  may  be  refused  and  water  de- 
livery shut  off  whenever  there  is  failure  in  payment  (in  advance) 
of  tolls  or  charges,"  even  though  this  action  will  destroy  the 
settler's  crops  and  make  it  impossible  to  help  himself  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  as  most 
Nevada  districts  must  be  organized  upon  uncleared  sagebrush 
land,  eleven  years  is  too  soon  for  assessments,  twenty  years  too 
short  a  time  in  which  to  retire  the  bonds,  and  that  California 
districts  financed  by  similar  methods  forty  years  ago  failed, 
causing  untold  hardship  and  suffering.  It  is  obvious  that  in- 
ability to  meet  these  payments  will  enable  the  banks  and  large 
land  owners  to  get  possession  of  land  which  settlers  have  spent 
years  in  improving.  Allowing  corporation  lawyers  to  draft 
laws  for  small  settlers  on  big  land  projects  is  (in  the  words 
of  Lloyd  George)  "like  leaving  the  cat  to  look  after  the  cream." 

The  Summerfield  bill  permits  all  qualified  electors  of  the  state 
residing  in  the  district,  both  men  and  women,  to  vote.  The 
bonds  mature  in  forty  years  instead  of  twenty.  No  payment 
is  required  before  the  twenty-first  year  when  2  per  cent  of  any 
issue  must  be  met,  2  per  cent  in  the  twenty-second  year  and  the 
whole  issue  in  forty  years,    California  irrigation  district  bonds 
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maturing  on  this  principle  are  now  selling  above  par,  the  people 
of  no  district  have  been  starved  out,  no  district  has  failed.  It 
makes  the  furnishing  of  water  mandatory,  the  district  to  secure 
possession  of  land  after  five  years  if  the  owner's  debts  are  not 
paid.  By  anticipating  the  needs  of  settlers,  by  making  pro- 
vision for  a  sufficient  number  of  deputy  assessors,  for  instance, 
it  avoids  delay  and  legal  entanglements  in  getting  water  on  the 
land  and  crops  growing,  and  hastens  the  beginning  of  pro- 
duction, the  all  essential  factor  for  success. 

In  drafting  this  bill  I  had  in  mind  men  and  women  I  have 
met  in  Nevada  mining  camps,  in  railway  shops  and  on  the 
desert.  Some  of  them  were  still  looking  hopefully  to  the  day 
when  state  or  national  legislation  would  bring  water  to  the 
land  they  had  toiled  for  years  to  hold.  I  have  seen  families 
enduring  life  in  httle  hot  cabins  on  dry  "farms"  in  the  heart 
of  a  burning  desert.  Except  for  a  well,  a  few  chickens,  per- 
haps a  cow  and  a  parched  and  sparsely  growing  field  of  rye  or 
wheat,  they  had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  but  the  sage- 
brush. The  father  of  one  of  these  families  confessed  to  me 
almost  shamefacedly:  "I'm  not  one  of  these  'dry'  farmers, 
ma'am.  That  don't  work  here.  I  prefer  water  when  I  can  get 
it.  I've  got  some  good  wells  located  and  could  grow  fine  crops 
if  I  could  only  get  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  put  in  a  pump," 

I  found  this  same  situation  in  other  parts  of  the  state :  on  the 
one  hand,  men  and  women  who  had  demonstrated  hardihood 
and  energy  and  a  pioneer  spirit,  struggling  stoically  against 
nature  for  a  meagre  existence,  anxious  to  devote  the  same  forti- 
tude and  effort  to  developing  farms ;  on  the  other  hand  a  gov- 
ernment which  knows  the  world  need  of  encouraging  agriculture 
and  increasing  food  production,  doing  nothing.  The  settlers 
struggle  on  until  they  are  starved  out,  the  land  remains  un- 
productive because  of  the  lack  of  a  "few  hundred  dollars  for  a 
pump,"  while  underground  "rivers"  flow  in  many  parts  of  Ne- 
vada beneath  the  floor  of  her  dryest  looking  valleys,  and  un- 
developed artesian  water  abounds. 

A  Tale  from  the  Desert 

1  have  seen  rivers  flooding  their  banks  on  their  way  through 
barren  valleys  which  in  the  language  of  congressmen  would 
"blossom  as  the  rose"  with  the  storage  and  distribution  of  this 
water.  The  Humboldt  river  spreads  out  into  a  lake  at  one 
point,  owing  to  a  bad  channel,  and  loses  300,000  acre  feet  in  a 
few  miles  before  it  resumes  its  course,  due  to  evaporation  and 
absorption.  This  is  enough  to  irrigate  200,000  acres  of  land 
through  the  season,  and  provide  homes  for  two  thousand 
families.  Fertile  sagebrush  lands,  valueless  without  water, 
spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  miles  to  the  foot  of 
distant  mountains,  waiting  for  the  homemakers. 

You  may  ask  if  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  not 
acted,  why  do  not  the  settlers  cooperate  for  the  saving  and 
use  of  wasted  water.?  Let  me  tell  the  experiences  of  a  man  who 
tried  "cooperation"  without  legislation  to  back  it.  I  met  him 
last  summer  climbing  out  of  the  shaft  of  a  tungsten  mine  in 
the  Humboldt  mountains.  He  told  me  he  and  his  wife  had 
filed  on  320  acres  of  land  on  the  Humboldt  river,  under  the 
Desert  Land  Act.  They  had  "proved  up  on  it,"  meeting  their 
payments  for  the  required  improvements  and  the  $1.25  per  acre 
through  his  work  in  the  mines  and  his  wife's  work  teaching 
school  on  a  cattle  range,  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 


They  had  four  cMdren.  "It's  no  sort  of  Ufe  for  a  man  to 
lead,"  he  said,  looking  off  at  the  desert.  "I've  got  to  live  here 
on  top  of  this  mountain  in  a  miner's  bunk-house  (and  pay  $40 
a  month  extra  for  board),  instead  of  having  a  home.  We  can't 
have  it  until  I  get  water  on  my  land.  The  water  is  there  in  the 
river,  but  I  can't  get  it," 

He  had  cleared  most  of  his  land  of  sagebrush  himself,  made 
ditches,  secured  a  water  right  from  the  state  engineer  to  cer- 
tain wa,ters  of  the  river,  and  put  in  a  crop  of  wheat  on  100 
acres.  This  sprouted  well  but  died  because  he  was  never  al- 
lowed to  run  water  through  his  ditches.  He  was  counting  on  a 
profit  of  $2,000  to  pay  his  debts  and  build  a  house,  but  lost 
several  hundred  dollars  instead,  and  was  working  for  a  fresh 
start.  He  took  from  his  pocket  several  worn  letters  from  the 
agents  of  land  companies  owning  land  surrounding  his.  One 
letter  ran : 

"  We  received  your  letter  with  reference  to  asking  for  a  right 
of  way  over  our  river  lands  to  Section  36.    We  must  have 

permission  of  the  Land  Company  to  grant  this 

riglit  of  way;  but  the  passing  of  water  over  this  land  might  be 
of  permanent  damage  owing  to  the  character  of  the  land  and 

bad  drainage.    I  have  referred  the  matter  to  the  

Land  Company,  and  I  am  instructed  to  say  they  must  refuse 
your  request." 

Laws  That  Keep  Water  Away 

He  showed  me  also  a  paper  filed  in  the  state  engineer's  office 
by  another  big  land  company,  protesting  against  the  granting 
of  his  water  right  because  the  company  "believed"  a  dam  built 
at  the  point  of  diversion  of  his  ditch  from  the  river  would  back 
up  the  waters  and  flood  its  land ;  and  because  the  ditches  which 
must  be  dug  would  have  to  cross  numerous  company  ditches 
and  would  thereby  prevent  it  "from  enjoying  the  free  use  of  its 
vested  water  and  ditch  rights." 

Months  have  passed.  This  man  came  to  see  me  the  other 
day  to  ask  about  the  chances  of  passing  my  irrigation  district 
bill.  He  had  become  one  of  Nevada's  army  of  "homeless"  men 
since  the  tungsten  mine  had  shut  down  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  In  desperation  he  told  me  how  he  must  put  his 
water  right  to  beneficial  use  by  raising  crops  or  some  one  else 
could  file  on  it,  and  his  years  of  work  would  go  for  naught. 
Only  by  winning  law-suits  against  neighboring  land  owners, — 
and  the  cards  were  stacked  against  him, — could  he  fill  his 
ditches. 

"And  with  the  river  running  to  waste  in  the  Humboldt  Sink !" 
he  said,  "The  laws  don't  give  me  a  man's  chance.  We  fellows 
are  doing  some  thinking  for  ourselves.  About  millions  wasted  in 
shipyards  and  railroads  and  aeroplanes.  About  the  govern- 
ment's not  being  willing  to  spend  a  cent  on  farms  for  soldiers, 
when  it's  going  to  get  its  money  hack!" 

Just  as  Congress  has  come  to  the  parting  of  the  way  in  its 
choice  between  the  policies  of  the  Kelly  and  Mondell  bills,  so 
the  Nevada  Legislature  in  deciding  between  the  two  irrigation 
district  bills  described  chose  either  to  delay  or  hasten  Bolshe- 
vism. Which  did  it  choose?  The  Kent  bill,  whose  bond  fea- 
tures alone  will  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  settlers  to 
succeed,  was  urged  by  the  big  land  and  water  interests.  The 
Governor,  who  has  made  a  notable  record  for  patriotism,  in- 
sisted on  its  passage  without  amendment.  The  legislature 
obeyed  and  killed  the  Summerfield  bill,  supported  by  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor. 
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Similar  questions  before  other  legislatures  have  been  settled  mere  political  phrases  and  will  demand  real  thinking  and  sin- 
in  a  similar  way.    Is  our  government,  state  and  national,  de-  cere  action." 

termined  to  demonstrate  the  hopelessness  of  winning  economic  Since  then  soldiers  with  this  new  view  and  a  growing  im- 
reform  by  political  methods,  and  thus  do  its  bit  to  speed  the  patience  have  returned  by  hundreds  of  thousands  from  the 
Soviet  it  seems  to  dread  Over  a  year  ago  the  President  wrote :  trenches,  and  have  been  given  nothing  but  "mere  phrases."  Is 
"The  men  in  the  trenches  who  have  been  freed  from  the  economic  it  still  possible  for  the  President  and  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
serfdom  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  will  return  to  establish  a  constructive  policy  by  "real  thinking  and  sin- 
to  their  homes  with  a  new  view  and  a  new  impatience  of  all  cere  action?" 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT 

By  ALICE  PAUL 

Chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

WHEN  President  Wilson  and  Congress  capitulated  to  seeking  to  have  directed  upon  the  governors  and  state  legis- 

the  demand  for  a  constitutional  amendment  granting  latures. 

suffrage  to  women,  the  impression  became  widespread  Washington'is  still  the  storm  center  of  the  suffrage  battle, 

that  this  problem  was  at  last  out  of  the  way.    The  public  It  is  from  Washington  that  the  powerful  influences  have  gone 

apparently  concluded  that  the  Congressional  vote  of  June  4,  out  which  have  been  a  principal  factor  in  achieving  ratification 

submitting  the  amendment  to  the  states,  ended  the  matter  and  in  many  of  the  states  which  have  already  acted,  and  suffra- 

that  women  would  be  voting  in  a  little  while.  gists  at  the  national  capital  are  fully  as  active  as  they  were  in 

But  this  popular  conclusion  was  too  optimistic.    Women,  the  days  of  picketing  and  watchfires. 

in  fact,  cannot  vote  for  President  next  year  unless  a  very  con-  The  national  political  leaders  at  Washington  are  aiding  the 

siderable  number  of  states  caU  special  sessions  of  their  legis-  fight.    President  Wilson  and  members  of  the  cabinet  have  sent 

latures.    And  governors  as  a  rule  do  not  seem  to  consider  messages  urging  ratification  to  the  legislatures  of  Georgia, 

women  worth  the  bother  and  expense  of  a  special  assembling  of  Alabama  and  Virginia.    The  National  Democratic  Chairman 

a  House  and  Senate !  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  Democratic  legislatures  and  govem- 

"Wait  for  regular  sessions"  is  the  slogan  that  the  women  ors  for  co-operation  in  the  ratification  campaign.  Chairman 

have  had  dinned  into  their  ears  by  editors,  politicians,  elder  and  Gerry  and  other  members  of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Com- 

younger  statesmen,  and  by  friends.    But  when  they  examine  mittee  have  given  their  aid.    Chairman  Ferris  and  his  colleagues 

the  schedules  as  to  regular  sessions,  they  find  that  before  the  on  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee  have  done  the 

next  Presidential  election,  there  will  be  only  three  regular  legis-  same.    Democratic  Senators  and  Congressmen  have  bestirred 

lative  sessions  that  can  be  counted  upon  to  be  of  help.    The  themselves  to  secure  favorable  and  speedy  action  from  their 

legislatures  which  meet  in  1920  are:  particular  states. 

On  the  Republican  side,  we  have  Senator  Smoot  writing  to 
Georgia  June  urge  an  early  session  of  his  legislature  for  ratification.  Sen- 
Kentucky   January  g^j.^^.  Penrose,  long  an  opponent  of  suffrage  in  Washington, 

ouisiana                                                            anuary  publicly  wished  it  God-speed  through  the  ratification  stage 

Maryland  January  .    ,  .                      .  ^         \       .       ^  ^ 

Massachusetts   January  state  of  Pennsylvania.    Senator  Lodge  withdrew  his 

Mississippi   January  long  time  opposition  when  the  amendment  came  up  for  ratifica- 

New  Jersey  January  tion  by  his  state  legislature  in  Massachusetts.  When  the  Re- 
New  York  January  publican  Governor  of  Iowa  told  the  women  of  his  state  to  wait 

 January  ^j^^  session  which  would  be  called  for  another  purpose  next 

South  Carobna  January  .               i-iiii       i  - 

Virginia                                                            January  January — that  it  was  unthinkable  that  they  could  win  so  bold  a 

victory  as  to  win  special  sessions — the  women  appealed  to  the 

Of  these,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  already  ratified,  senior  Republican  senator  from  that  state,  Mr.  Cummins,  the 

No  other  legislatures  meet  in  regular  session  before  1921.  President  pro-tem  of  the  Senate.    He  aided  their  effort  and 

The  National  Woman's  Party  has  never  had  any  delusions  soon  the  Iowa  legislators  were  meeting  in  the  State  House  and 

as  to  the  ease  of  quickly  accomplishing  ratification.    It  remem-  a  certificate  of  ratification  was  handed  over  to  the  State  De- 

bers  that  when  suffragists  were  within  two  of  enough  votes  to  partment  in  Washington. 

force  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  through  the  Senate,  In  addition  to  a  Congressional  index,  telling  how  every  Con- 
months  and  months  were  consumed  in  fighting  for  these  final  gressman  stands  and  why,  the  Woman's  Party  lobby  has  now 
votes.  spread  its  wings  over  the  forty-eight  different  units  of  these 
But  in  their  struggle  with  Congress,  women  learned  to  con-  United  States.  The  Legislative  Chairman  at  Washington  has 
duct  a  many-sided  battle,  utilizing  in  their  campaign  all  the  expanded  her  work  to  cover  every  legislator  in  the  country — 
pressure  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  President,  from  the  ascertaining  his  position  and  what  local  forces  can  move  him. 
national  political  leaders,  and  from  the  constituents  of  the  When  the  poll  shows  that  a  state  is  ready  to  ratify,  the  cam- 
Congressmen.    All  of  these  forms  of  pressure  they  are  now  paign  in  this  particular  state  is  transferred  from  the  legislators 
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to  the  governor,  and  effort  is  concentrated  on  inducing  the 
governor  to  call  a  special  session.  The  suffrage  lobbyist  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  appeals  to  Senators  or  Representatives 
to  telegraph  the  recalcitrant  governor  as  to  the  need  for  a 
session.  The  suffragists'  political  department  urges  upon  the 
Republican  national  leaders  and  Democratic  national  leaders 
their  chance  to  make  a  record  helpful  to  their  particular  party 
by  expediting  ratification. 

In  some  states — the  suffrage  states  for  example — only  the 
campaign  for  a  special  session  has  been  necessary.  In  others, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  where  the  legislature  was  in  session  at  the  time  the 
amendment  passed  Congress,  or  came  into  regular  session  soon 
after,  and  in  states  such  as  Virginia  and  Ohio  where  a  special 
session  was  called  for  other  purposes,  only  the  campaign  for 
favorable  action  by  the  legislators  has  been  necessary. 

The  work  at  Washington  is  backed  up,  as  in  the  Congres- 
sional struggle,  by  a  backfire  in  support  of  ratification  in  the 
home  districts  of  the  men  whose  support  is  needed.  In  looking 
over  the  work  in  the  states,  as  the  situation  is  revealed  from 
hundreds  of  field  reports,  one  finds  this  national  issue  inter- 
woven with  odd  local  issues,  which  sometimes  add  to  the  resis- 
tance to  ratification,  and  sometimes  aid  in  hastening  it. 

In  CaHfornia,  for  instance,  the  acuteness  of  the  Oriental 
issue  is  apparently  a  principal  element  in  delaying  action  on 
suffrage.  Senator  Phelan,  of  California,  is  known  to  want 
legislation  on  the  Oriental  question.  Governor  Stephens  is 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  such  legislation.  Fear  that  he 
will  have  Senator  Phelan's  issues  among  others  to  deal  with, 
is  reported  to  cause  the  governor  to  hesitate  about  a  special 
session  on  suffrage. 

Dry  Weather  That  Helped  Women 

In  other  states,  local  issues  are  helping  ratification.  In 
Montana,  for  example,  the  drought  caused  the  calling  of  the 
session  at  which  suffrage  was  ratified.  In  some  states  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  an  element  contributing  to  the  convening  of 
legislatures. 

In  Alabama  ratification  turns  about  the  liquor  question.  In 
that  state  the  Anti-Saloon  League  hopes  to  defeat  Oscar  Un- 
derwood for  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  primaries  next 
spring.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  forces  feel  that  if  enough 
states  ratify  suffrage  to  allow  women  to  vote  in  the  spring 
primaries  the  chance  to  defeat  Underwood  will  be  enhanced. 
Therefore,  on  this  local  issue  the  Underwood  forces  are  putting 
their  strength  against  ratification  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
forces  are  supporting  it. 

And  so  the  local  situation  varies  from  state  to  state,  and 
m  each  state  the  campaign  of  suffragists  is  designed  to  meet 
the  local  conditions. 

^  Complete  victory  is  now  only  a  question  of  time.  But  will 
victory  come  in  time  for  the  1920  Presidential  election?  There 
are  a  majority  of  legislators  waiting  a  chance  to  vote  favorably 
in  enough  states  to  give  the  required  thirty-six  ratifications. 
Only  the  calling  of  the  legislatures  is  needed.  The  task  con- 
fronting suffragists  is  to  wage  such  a  campaign  for  special  ses- 
sions as  to  force  the  surrender  of  governors  and  state  leaders 
who  are  now  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  final  conclusion 
of  the  long  struggle  of  women  for  their  political  freedom. 


The  Toil  of  the  Laborer 

A  Trilogy 
By  Theodore  Dreiser 
I. 


"The  ears  to  hear!    The  beauty 
Of  life  is  unceasingly  calling. 
The  eyes  to  see!    Its  glory 
Is  ever  unfolding  anew." 

THE  toil  of  the  laborer  is  artless.  There  is  in  it  neither  form, 
nor  color,  nor  tone.  For  months  I  have  been  working  as 
only  workingmen  work,  and  in  the  dreary  round  of  the 
hours  it  has  come  to  me  that  the  thing  which  is  wearisome  and 
disheartening  about  it  is  that  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  art.  In  the 
construction  of  a  building,  for  instance/ whereat  we  labored  for 
three  long  months,  I  discovered  that  with  each  day's  labor  I  was 
in  contact  with  only  that  which  was  formless  and  colorless  and 
toneless.  Huge,  mis-shapen,  disheartening  piles  of  bricks;  com- 
monplace, indifferent  and  colorless  masses  of  stone,  wood,  iron, 
sand,  cement— bone  and  sinew  of  what  was  to  be,  but  in  tliemselves 
devoid  of  all  that  could  appeal  to  the  eye  or  touch  the  heart,  and 
scattered  about  in  such  an  aimless  way  as  to  bring  to  the  mind 
nothing  but  a  wearying  sense  of  disorder.  This  disorder,  however, 
as  it  soon  became  clear  to  me,  was  not  apparent  in  a  definite  way 
to  all  of  those  who  worked  amid  it.  These  mixers  of  mortar  and 
carriers  of  brick  toiled  in  the  grime  and  dust  without  seeming  to 
realize  that  it  was  a  wretched  condition — hard,  grim,  and  so  far 
as  the  sum  of  their  individual  lives  was  concerned,  but  meagrely 
profitable.  Carpenters,  masons  and  ironworkers  went  sturdily 
about  their  labor,  but  the  (in  the  main)  artless  and  unlovely  nature 
of  their  work  was  over  it  all,  and  despite  their  seeming  unconscious- 
ness to  this  one  felt  the  drag  of  its  absence,  their  eagerness  to  get 
away,  their  innate  yearning  to  be  where  things  were  not  in  the 
making,  the  urge  to  be  out  in  the  larger  and  more  perfect  world 
where  form  and  color  and  tone  do  abound. 

For,  after  all,  in  the  main  things  do  stand  complete,  as  we  see 
them.  The  hills  have  their  enduring  roundness,  the  trees  their 
perpetual  forms.  Landscapes  and  skylines  are  not  torn  and 
scraped  as  is  the  vicinity  of  some  (comparatively)  minute  con- 
structive labor.  Nature  is  nearly  always  cunningly  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  on  the  surface — whatever  may  go  on  below — whereas 
the  average  constructive  processes  are  so  often  discordant,  broken, 
disordered. 

Seeing  this,  and  not  being  able  in  my  own  consciousness  to  explain 
why,  my  heart  was  sad  for  a  time  and  I  wondered  why  life  should 
be  thus  grimly  organized;  why  formlessness  in  the  jparts  of  the 
thing  to  be  formed;  why  tonelessness  in  that  which  when  laboriously 
organized  would  be  all  tone;  why  colorlessness  in  that  which  in 
the  end  would  enliven  the  heart  with  color  and  dance  before  the 
eye  a  perfect  thing. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  however,  it  was  given  me  to  see  that 
in  the  production  of  all  things  here  there  is  at  bottom  this  very 
formlessness  innate.  For  to  organize  and  perfect  one  thing,  we 
must  take  from  and  destroy  another.  And  in  taking  from  or 
destroying  anything,  we  fly  in  the  face  of  that  which  we  most 
desire— order  and  harmony.  Therefore,  if  we  would  have  that 
which  the  mexplicable  urge  for  something  new  and  more  beautiful 
commands,  we  must  apparently  steel  our  hearts  against  the  old 
and  destroy  it,  although,  having  committed  the  offense  of  destruc- 
tion, we  must  repay  or  balance  by  the  labor  of  construction. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  nature's 
planning,  nor  to  see  wherein  the  justice  or  the  seeming  injustice 

lies.    Most  of  those  about  me— average  short-reasoning  creatures  

took  their  labor  drearily  enough  and  were  not  able  to  see  in  any 
definite,  inspiring  way  the  approaching  beauty  of  that  which 
their  hands  were  building.     It  did  not  concern"  Jhem.     Manv  of 
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them  came  and  labored  but  a  little  while,  doing  but  a  minute  por- 
tion of  that  which  was  to  be  the  whole,  seeing  only  the  mass  and 
chaos  of  it  without  ever  obtaining  one  glimpse  of  the  lovliness  which 
was  to  be. 

But  when  the  labor  had  been  completed;  when  the  mortar  had 
been  mixed  and  the  brick  and  stone  removed  from  their  uneven 
masses  and  set  in  order ;  when  the  scattered  debris  had  been  removed 
and  the  wounds  of  the  earth  smoothed  over,  and  the  grass  allowed 
to  grow;  when  in  the  light  of  the  restful  evening  there  arose,  in 
this  instance,  high  in  the  air  a  perfect  tower,  buttressed,  arched 
and  pinnacled,  with  here  a  window  reflecting  the  golden  western 
glow  and  there  a  pillar  standing  out  in  delicate  relief  against  the 
perfect  background  of  the  sky,  the  meaning  of  the  indescribable 
chaos  came  home.  Here  it  was:  color,  form,  tone,  beauty.  The 
labor  of  the  shoveler,  the  toil  of  the  iron-worker,  the  irritating 
beats  of  the  carpenter's  hammer,  the  mess  and  disarray  of  the 
field  of  action  had  all  blended  together  finally  and  made  this 
perfect  thing — only  tJiey  were  no  longer  a  part  of  it.  With  them 
I  was  through.  Having  labored  on  but  portions  of  it,  they  could 
scarcely  conceive  it  as  a  whole.  To  most  of  them  it  was  all  but 
meaningless. 

And  yet  as  I  looked  my  heart  rose  up  and,  for  one,  I  was  thank- 
ful to  have  been  in  part  a  worker,  to  have  worked  a  little,  to  have 
wearied  a  little,  to  have  sighed  a  little,  that  so  lovely  a  thing 
might  be. 

II. 

nPHE  toil  of  the  laborer  is  thoughtless.  There  is  in  it  neither  con- 
ception  not  initiative  nor  the  development  of  that  wliicli  is 
new.  Though  the  hands  labor  and  the  body  bend,  the  heart  is 
not  in  it.  It  is  all  a  weariness  and  a  travail  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
profit  is  not  visible. 

In  a  certain  factory  not  far  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New 
York  I  worked  as  a  laborer.  My  duty  in  this  capacity  was  to  carry 
shavings  and  lumber  and  to  sweep  the  floor.  All  day,  from  the 
blowing  of  the  whistle  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  tlie  welcome  blast 
from  the  same  at  six  at  night,  my  body  was  busy  lifting  and  bend- 
ing, the  need  of  keeping  the  floor  clean  of  shavings  and  of  supplying 
a  half  dozen  machines  with  lumber  being  an  unending  task. 

During  this  period  the  idea  with  wliich  I  prefaced  these  facts 
had  time  to  sink  into  my  very  soul.  The  slow,  unchanging,  im- 
perative nature  of  the  work,  the  fact  that  it  went  forward  whetlier 
one  man  came  or  another  one  stayed  away,  the  dreary  persistence 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  motion  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
was  to  the  thinking  and  restless  mind  maddening. 

In  this  factory  there  ruled  at  this  time  a  foreman  well  fitted  to 
the  scheme  of  things.  He  was  a  peculiar  creature,  a  strange, 
egotistic,  vainglorious  soul,  with  a  mind  so  inflated  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  made  foreman  of  this  little  shop  that  there  was  no 
living  with  him.  He  was  arbitrary;  his  word  was  law.  With  an 
air  that  might  have  become  a  tragedian,  he  walked  about  his  con- 
fined domain  and  glared  upon  each  and  all,  meditating  upon  his 
high  position.  Every  word  was  either  a  command  or  a  reproof, 
and  in  times  of  excitement  or  depression,  such  as  naturally  flow 
from  the  hurry  or  the  lack  of  work,  he  was  always  about,  venting 
his  humor  or  wrath,  as  his  mood  dictated. 

This  situation,  coupled  with  the  meagreness  of  the  salary  at- 
tached, the  enormous  wealth  of  the  corporation  which  controlled 
all  this,  the  utter  indifference  of  those  who  sat  at  the  top  to  those 
who  worked  at  the  bottom,  was  a  difficult  thing  to  endure.  It  was 
so  apparent  to  any  one  who  thought  that  the  work  of  those  at  the 
bottom  was  so  much  without  point  save  as  a  means  of  subsistance. 
To  lift  and  carry,  to  start  and  stop,  to  move  along  given  lines  and 
within  certain  limits — this  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  wisdom 
desired,  and  it  mattered  little  who  did  it.  Some  small  personal 
characteristics  figured  in — such  as  whether  a  man  was  naturally 
quick  or  slow,  good-humored  or  ill-humored,  and  the  like — but  the 
main  point  was  to  do  the  work  as  required,  as  conceived,  planned, 
initiated  and  developed  by  some  one  else  above.  What  you  thought 
or  how  yon  felt  was  not  involved.     It  was  the  rule,  the  method. 


the  manner,  that  was  all.  And  this  could  be  acquired  until  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  thought  but  of  rote.    You  did  not  have  to  think. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  about  it  was  that  it  was  involved 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  condition  which  was  not  necessarily  bene- 
ficial or  worthy  of  approval.  While  this  great  corporation,  of 
which  this  little  shop  was  but  a  minute  fragment,  was  a  vast  in- 
strument for  serving  the  public  in  one  way,  its  plethoric  fruits,  of 
which  a  few  only  received  the  benefit,  could  scarcely  be  called  sat- 
isfactory. So  many  of  the  owners  for  whom  these  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  individuals  labored  were  mere  idlers  in  society,  social 
loafers,  daily  bulletined  as  the  chief  factors  in  a  dozen  trivial 
amusements,  and  as  wliolly  unconscious  of  this  under-condition  which 
made  for  their  situation  and  pleasure  as  though  it  did  not  exist. 
For  every  motion  and  every  bend  here,  some  one  else  was  deriving 
the  privilege  not  moving  and  not  bending  there.  It  was  as  if  some 
untoward  power  were  momentarily  taking  something  from  each  of 
these  and  giving  it,  uncalled  for,  to  some  one  who  did  not  even 
know  whence  it  came.  The  measured  increase  of  their  profit  was 
so  plainly  visible. 

And  the  saddest  part  of  it  was  that  these  men,  born  for  the  most 
part  to  a  condition  and  with  brains  really  unsuited  to  anything 
much  better,  were  still  visibly  affected  by  their  situation.  They 
were  not,  after  all,  so  dull  but  that  they  could  see,  and  that  rather 
plainly,  how  scurvily  nature  was  using  them,  with  what  a  vast,  con- 
temptuous indifference.  Little  to  her  whether  they  lived  or  died, 
did  poorly  as  well.  Most  of  them  were  mechanics,  mere  machines 
— regulators,  in  fact — who  had  acquired  the  little  they  knew  by 
observing  others  and  who  really  did  not  think,  in  the  sense  of  origi- 
nating anything,  yet  they  could  see  so  plainly  that  so  many  above 
them  did  almost  as  little  or  less  and  received  so  much,  much  more. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  the  capacity — in  a  limited  degree, 
anyhow — to  think,  but  the  nature  of  their  labor  almost  precluded 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  it.  It  was  one  of  those  situations  in  which 
labor — a  mere  routine  of  motions — took  the  place  of  thought  and 
left  them  weary  and  disinterested  at  the  close  of  the  day,  not  fit 
to  originate  a  thought  had  it  been  necessary. 

And  yet  it  occurred  to  me  after  a  time  that  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  thoughtlessness  of  it  that  was  so  wretched  as  that  any  human 
being,  laboring  to  his  full  capacity,  should  not  receive  more  of  the 
legitimate  profits  of  his  toil.  These  men,  ignorant  and  in  a  way 
valueless  without  direction,  were  nevertheless  useful  creatures,  and 
in  this  sense,  if  no  other,  were  deserving  of  a  far  more  reasonable 
share  of  the  profit  whicli  their  efforts  created.  That  it  should  not 
be  so,  that  despite  their  willing  or  not  willing  they  should  be  driven 
early  and  late  to  create  a  surplus  which  was  not  directly  applied 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  society  as  a  whole,  but  rather  to  the  frit- 
tering amusements  of  the  few — not  mucli  better  in  the  ma!T->  than 
themselves — seemed  hard. 

And  yet  sometimes  when  I  looked  out  upon  the  world  as  it  g'im- 
mered  before  my  windows — when  I  saw,  as  it  so  chanced  that  it 
should  be,  the  waters  of  the  river  flowing  by,  the  splendid  boats 
riding  at  anchor  or  steaming  peacefully  past,  and  the  wonder  of 
the  hills  and  hollows  all  set  suggestively  before  the  eyes — it  came 
to  me  that  possibly,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  injustice  involved  in 
this  situation,  variety  was  as  essential  to  happiness  as  so-called 
justice  or  equation,  or  was  a  part  of  the  latter  really,  and  that  the 
very  inequalities  which  I  was  bemoaning  in  connection  with  labor 
were  the  things  which  I  was  admiring  in  nature. 

To  blot  out  the  light  and  the  shadows,  to  remove  the  hills  and 
dales,  to  take  away  the  far  reaches  which  spread  between  luxury 
and  want,  idleness  and  toil — might  not  these  be  the  things  which 
after  all  would  rob  life  of  much  of  its  value  and  charm?  Might 
it  not.'' 

But  then,  as  I  turned  again  to  the  weariness  of  my  labor  and  saw 
once  more  all  that  I  had  seen  so  often  before — the  routine,  the  com- 
parative slavery,  the  drag  of  almost  endless  hours — I  could  not  help 
wishing  for  each  that  there  might  be  some  better  solution  than 
this  necessity  for  variety — that  perhaps  the  heights  and  hollows 
need  not  after  all  be  so  vast.  To  see  a  mountain,  to  view  a  desert — 
was  not  this  but  the  privilege  of  a  few,  after  all,  and  might  not 
the  true  beauty  of  life  exist  in  the  way-places  where  are  neither 
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heights  nor  depths,  but  only  a  tender  and  appealing  undulation? 
I  wondered,  and  still  do,  for  in  spite  of  endless  personal  incon- 
venience I  have  never  been  able  to  believe  it — that  an  unbreakable 
dead  level  of  equality  should  maintain.  That  none  should  suffer 
over-much,  that  none  should  want  to  the  extreme !  And  yet  at  this 
time,  in  this  place,  the  less  varied  seemed  the  worthiest.  That  it 
might  not  be  foimd  in  so  starkly  diversified  a  world  as  here  offers, 
did  not  lessen  the  pain  of  the  labor  or  the  value  of  the  ideal  in  the 
least.  To  work,  to  wait,  to  hope,  to  pray  for  some  such  change — 
how  important  these  loomed  in  the  hour  of  weariness !  And  yet  the 
charm  that  hope  cast  over  effort  was  as  though  the  difference  had 
already  in  part  been  bridged  and  that  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
was  almost  at  hand. 

III. 

T^HE  toil  of  the  laborer  is  without  mercy,  its  grim  insistence  unre- 
quited  by  anything  save  the  meagre  wages  wherewith  it  is  paid. 
There  is  no  depth  of  true  beauty  in  it,  no  tenderness.  The  last 
vestige  of  effort  is  the  sum  which  is  too  often  required.  There  is 
no  thought  of  anything  save  what  muscle  and  the  strength  of  the 
individual  can  be  made  to  yield.  More  than  this,  the  sum  of  what 
is  accomplished  passes  almost  entirely  into  other  hands.  There  is 
no  provision  made  for  the  future  of  those  who  will  be  as  tattered 
remnants  when  the  things  for  which  they  labored  have  been 
accomplished. 

For  several  months  I  had  been  working  with  the  laborers  who 
did  the  work  of  a  great  railroad.  It  had  been  the  kind  of  labor 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  man  that  is  unskilled  and  whose  sense 
of  honesty  or  compulsion  or  duty  or  need  commands  that  he  labor. 
Those  with  whom  I  worked  were  compelled  to  carry  lumber,  load 
brick,  shovel  earth  and  mix  mortar.  Our  work  was  requited  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  an  hour,  with  nothing  more  than  this 
allowed  for  over-time.  We  worked  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day, 
as  the  light  permitted. 

During  this  service  it  was  that  I  learned  that  there  was  no  rest 
for  those  here  employed  save  in  a  form  of  subtle  subterfuge,  which 
was  as  wearisome  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it  by  long  years  of 
practice  as  the  toil  itself.  One  could,  it  is  true,  delay  in  the  carrying 
of  anything.  It  was  possible  to  be  deliberate,  to  hang  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other.  One  could  hold  his  pick  at  rest  before 
lifting  it,  but  the  gain  was  scarcely  worth  the  pains.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  the  sum  of  idleness  secured  in  this  way  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  restful  feeling,  and  the  thought  that  a  watchful 
foreman  was  well  aware  of  the  spirit  of  your  labor  was  not  con- 
ducive of  peace. 

In  the  progress  of  my  labor  here  as  an  underling  the  merciless 
persistence  with  which  the  work  of  the  world  is  regvilarly  accom- 
plished was  also  made  plain  to  me.  Nature  cares  for  no  man.  Once 
she  has  cast  him  in  the  mold  in  which  she  needs  him,  her  work  is 
done.  He  may  live;  he  may  die;  but  the  work  for  the  furtherance 
of  which,  apparently,  man  was  made  must  go  on,  and  she  cannot, 
apparently,  alter  his  physical  lot  here  even  if  she  would.  As  his 
brain  is  at  first,  so  it  remains.    As  his  brain,  so  his  lot. 

We  were  under  a  foreman  whose  conception  of  life  was  that  it 
meant  toil,  and  who  himself  was  perfectly  equipped  physically  to 
meet  it.  He  did  not  stop  to  parley  or  to  temper  the  necessities  with 
tenderness,  but  shouted  and  cursed  his  commands,  the  fulfilling 
of  which  was  as  much  of  a  burden  on  his  mind  as  upon  our  bodies. 
Work  there  was  in  plenty,  vast  quantities  of  labor  extending  into 
the  weeks  and  the  years,  and  the  only  thought  which  the  conclusion 
of  one  hard  day's  toil  could  bring  was  that  there  was  another  almost 
exactly  like  it  tomorrow.  It  had  no  end  for  the  individual  at  least, 
save  in  arbitrary  cessation  on  his  part,  the  ending  of  his  pay,  or 
in  disintegration  and  death.  And  need  drove  so  many  to  continue 
day  after  day,  day  after  day,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  or  appreci- 
able reward,  in  so  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned. 

I  could  not  help  pondering  over  this  from  time  to  time,  wonder- 
ing at  the  lust  of  the  controlling  powers  at  the  top  for  money  and 
place,  the  fierceness  of  nature  in  putting  such  an  impulse  in  them, 
the  fierceness  of  the  temper  of  our  immediate  masters — general 


managers,  superintendents,  foremen,  and  the  like — the  persistence 
of  their  frowns,  the  manner  in  which,  when  anything  was  delayed 
or  the  work  went  wrong,  they  visited  the  blame  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  beneath  them,  the  urge  and  the  blame  finally  falling 
with  sharp  effect  upon  the  carriers  and  the  serfs  at  the  bottom. 
Life  did  not  seem  to  require  or  justify  it  really,  I  often  thought, 
the  rewards  achieved  by  those  at  the  bottom  at  least  were  too  in- 
considerable. The  enormous  and  almost  useless  surplus  of  this 
great  corporation  flowering  out  into  exotic  social  forms  at  the  top 
was  proof  that  it  was  an  unjust  exaction.  A  man  should  be  a  man 
despite  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  Mercy  and  tenderness  should 
qualify  our  every  deed.  So  it  looked  at  the  bottom. 
But  then  one  day  I  was  made  a  foreman. 

And  now,  as  a  foreman,  I  decided  that  I  would  hold  persistently, 
through  whatever  weariness  might  come,  to  this  earlier  creed  of 
courtesy,  consideration  and  the  like.  I  would  do  differently  to  these 
others.  There  should  be  no  harshness  in  my  tone.  I  should  not 
swear.  A  moderate  effort  would  be  demanded  of  my  men,  but  noth- 
ing more.    So  much  for  good  intentions. 

My  duties  in  this  latter  capacity  were  of  a  different  nature  from 
what  they  had  been.  Here,  instead  of  running  at  the  beck  of  another, 
I  had  men  running  at  one  from  me.  I  had  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen 
men  under  me,  as  the  work  varied,  and  my  principal  labor  was  to 
see  that  they  did  not  shirk.  I  was  to  see  that  the  work  that  was 
set  aside  for  us  was  done  quickly  and  well. 

I  accepted  this  with  a  light  heart.  In  the  beginning  it  seemed 
easy  enough — nothing  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  most 
gracious  spirit.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  my  position  beside  my 
gang,  humming  a  tune,  and  to  watch — as  I  thouglit — their  progress 
with  a  gentle  as  well  as  a  merry  heart. 

How  speedy,  and  how  sad,  was  my  disillusionment ! 
Before  a  single  day  was  gone  I  was  made  to  feel  that  the  pressure 
which  was  on  me  from  above  must  be  transferred  to  those  who  were 
below,  regardless.  There  were  orders  to  be  complied  with,  periods 
to  be  observed,  standards  of  quality,  in  so  far  as  certain  kinds  of 
work  were  concerned,  which  had  to  be  reached  and  which  my  men 
did  not  always  understand.  Neither  did  an  explanation  nor  a 
simple  request  always  result  in  understanding  or  ready  willingness 
to  comply.  They  were  often  tired,  to  begin  with,  a  night's  rest 
not  always,  apparently,  repairing  the  weariness  of  the  day  before. 
Quite  wisely  they  were  convinced  that  life  was  driving  them  without 
their  will  and  without  suitable  reward.  There  were  none  so  dull 
but  that  they  could  see  that  many  reaped  where  they  had  not  sown, 
took  joy  in  that  which  they  had  never  paid  for,  while  others  like 
themselves  sweated  under  a  load  which  they  had  never  willed  to 
carry.  Dark  moods,  dark  looks,  dark  wishes  were  as  common,  if 
not  more  so,  as  brighter  ones.  They  were  by  no  means  happy — by 
no  means.  Yet  I  did  not  dare  to  allow  them  to  fall  below  their  stint 
or  quota  of  toil  if  my  own  regard  for  my  position,  or  my  superior's 
good  will,  were  worth  anything  to  me.  It  was  essential  at  every 
turn  to  achieve  a  given  result  or  return,  and  at  every  turn  there  were 
rules,  rules,  rules. 

How  hard  I  tried  to  adjust  my  new  relationship  to  the  ideal 
which  I  had  previously  held  and  at  the  same  time  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  company,  I  will  not  say.  For  a  time  I  did  manage  to 
keep  a  cheerful  attitude  and  to  speak  gently.  In  my  observation 
of  the  men,  I  tried  to  overlook  the  indifference  and  the  subterfuge 
which  I  knew  they  were  practicing  and  which  before,  in  part  at 
least,  had  seemed  justifiable  but  which  nevertheless,  if  life  were 
to  go  on  at  all,  must  also  in  part  be  overcome.  For,  as  I  had  noted 
to  myself  before,  nature  it  was  which  had  established  these  in- 
equalities, the  smallness  of  mind  in  some,  the  strength  and  vision  in 
others.  Who  was  I  to  set  about  establishing  exact  justice  or  equa- 
tion, where  I  had  not  created.''  Or  how  or  where?  Or,  I  might 
smile  and  smile  and  urge  with  pleasant  compliments,  but  how  did 
that  justify  or  make  amends?  And  although  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  though  I  might  succeed  in  avoiding  all  difficulty,  still  the  memory 
of  my  own  recent  feelings  was  too  fresh  not  to  influence  me  deeply 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  the  pressure  of  work  to  do 
was  so  much  greater  than  it  had  been  before  that  the  usual  subter- 
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fuge  of  the  men  became  an  irritation  to  me.  They  were  painfally 
and  exasperatingly  slow,  if  not  without  reason,  and  the  pressure 
on  me  from  above  was  heavy  aLso.  A  heavy  rain  had  washed  in  a 
long  trench  which  we  had  been  excavating.  It  was  essential  to 
hurry  the  reopening  of  this  in  order  not  to  delay  other  work.  Con- 
crete' had  to  be  prepared,  a  large  foundation  set  by  a  given  date. 
We  were  under  urgent  surveillance  from  our  superiors  and  could 
not  but  do  as  they  said,  or  resign. 

In  this  situation  I  confess  I  did  not  do  much  parleying  with  my 
sense  of  equation  or  justice.  Although  I  knew  these  men  to  be, 
in  the  main,  underpaid  and  overworked,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  cor- 
poration was  concerned,  mere  machines  to  be  pushed  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  and  discharged  when  no  longer  useful,  still  I 
stood  beside  and  ordered  and  commanded,  urging  first,  one  and  then 
the  other  with  shouts  and  gruff  words,  until  at  last  they  were  as 
wrought  up  and  as  troubled  by  me  as  they  had  been  by  any  one  of 
whom  I  had  ever  complained.  They  were  driven,  harried  hy  me, 
until  one,  irritated  by  the  anachronism  of  it  all,  no  doubt — my 
previous  enthusiasm  for  better  conditions — turned  on  me  with: 

"Yes — hurry !  Hurry !  You  didn't  work  so  hard  yourself, 
ihough !" 

J  paused  in  my  ordering  and  Avalked  a  little  space  to  consider. 
Mow  true  was  the  thing  he  said !  I  had  not  worked  so.  It  had 
been  a  constant  complaint  with  me,  in  my  own  mind  at  least,  that 
so  much  insistence  and  heartless  driving  had  never  been  justified 
by  the  reward  offered,  that  the  men  were  entitled  to  more  than  they 
received  for  tlie  grudging  toil  they  returned.  And  here  was  I  out- 
doing these  drivers  who  to  me  had  seemed  most  brutal. 

For  that  day  then,  and  many  others,  I  canvassed  the  situation 
carefully  and  tried  hard  to  discover  in  just  what  way  it  was  that  I 
had  drifted  into  so  rough  and  exacting  an  attitude.  Why  was  it, 
I  asked  myself,  that  I,  who  had  sympathized  so  much,  had  rapidly 
become  so  different?  Did  I  not  know  now,  as  well  as  before,  that 
the  corporation  for  which  we  were  all  working  was  enormously 
rich?  Had  I  not  more  evidence,  if  anything,  that  the  men  were 
over-worked  and  underpaid,  my  own  demands  proving  it?  Could 
I  not  see  in  the  orders  given  me  that  there  was  no  consideration 
for  tliem,  but  only  the  thing  to  be  accomplished  at  the  least  possible 
expense  ? 

1  acknowledged  freely  that  I  saw  this  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
true,  and  yet  I  now  pleaded  with  myself  that  I  saw  no  way  to 
remedy  it,  and  that  if  I  did  not  fulfill  the  company's  orders  some 
one  else  would.  The  work  which  was  given  us  to  do  had  to  be  done. 
There  was  no  way  of  allowing  these  men  to  shirk  and  take  their 
time  without  noticeably  delaying  the  work.  Nature  herself  was 
against  it.  If  tlie  corporation  was  to  be  run,  its  present  efficiency 
aaaintained,  and  the  public  served,  it  would  perhaps  have  to  be  done 
t'r.  a  profit  which  would  induce  men  to  initiative  and  skill  at  the  top 
:o  serve,  or  no  man  would  undertake  the  matter,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  labor  at  all  for  any  of  these  men  at  the  bottom.  For 
after  all,  apparently,  nature  went  on  the  theory  of  great  reward 
for  those  who  could  or  would  originate  and  conduct  in  a  large  way, 
little  for  those  who  could  not,  and  these  at  the  bottom  did  not  and 
apparently  could  not  originate.  Their  reasoning  powers  were  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  that  as  yet.  They  were,  by  reason  of 
their  mental  equipment,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  And  must  I  be  the  only  one  here  and 
now  to  tell  life  how  it  must  readjust  itself?  Presumption!  Pre- 
sumption !  Besides,  if  at  any  time  I  allowed  one  to  shirk  I  must 
in  justice  allow  all  the  others,  and  this,  I  reasoned,  would  be  de- 
struction of  all  effort.   I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  reasonably  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  time  I  found  that  I  could  not  any  longer 
go  on  without  making  a  definite  choice.  I  must  serve  them  or  their 
masters  whole  heartedly.  The  retort  of  the  laborer  had  proved  too 
great  a  shock,  and  it  was  long  before  I  recovered  my  exterior 
equanimity  and  never  again  my  internal  peace  here.  Plainly,  I 
was  not  one  by  nature  called  to  this  task.  Reason  as  I  would,  the 
two  elements  of  capital  and  labor,  exacting  strength  and  helpless 
weakness,  would  not  adjust  themselves  within  my  consciousness 


save  in  some  such  rough  way  as  I  here  saw  operating,  and  because 
of  my  natural  sympathy  for  these  underlings  I  was  forced,  in  spite 
of  myself,  to  choose  sides.  Either  I  must  relinquish  my  former 
attitude  of  sympathy  for  the  men  and  opposition  to  the  indifference 
to  the  railroad,  or  I  must  side  with  them.  There  could  be  no  middle 
ground,  and  until  I  should  choose  my  conscience  would  give  me 
no  peace. 

It  was  after  a  particularly  hard  day's  work  and  because  of  some 
special  conditions,  that  I  did  manage  finally  to  reach  a  decision 
which  however  much  it  may  have  benefitted  me  helped  them  in  no 
least  way.  We  had  been  mixing  concrete  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  with  a  touch  of  my  old  cynical  uncertainty  dominating  me  I 
had  been  driving  them  all  the  day  long,  urging  one  to  shovel  faster; 
calling  to  another  to  bring  the  wheelbarrows  of  stone  almost  before 
they  were  needed;  sending  this  one  for  water  and  that  one  for 
cement,  until  the  men  were  running  hither  and  thither  like  ants. 
About  four  o'clock  of  this  long  day  it  began  to  rain.  It  had  been 
gray  and  lowery  all  day,  but  now  the  moisture  descended  in  a  fine 
drizzle  and  we  were  compelled  to  work  or  leave  the  batch  of  con- 
crete we  were  just  beginning  unfinished.  In  a  sullen  mood,  because 
of  my  own  dreary  part  in  this  matter,  I  stood  beside  them  and  held 
them  to  their  task,  not  caring  much  what  became  of  them  or  myself 
either,  until  at  last  the  work  was  completed.  At  dusk,  damp  and 
dreary,  I  took  my  lunch-box  and  tramped  doggedly  along  the  tracks 
toward  the  depot,  comforted  by  the  one  thought  only;  that  the  day 
was  over  and  that  I  myself  was  free. 

It  was  at  that  hour  when  the  traffic  outward  from  the  great  city 
assumes  its  most  imposing  aspect.  Along  this  magnificent  highway 
of  steel  were  speeding  the  trains  of  the  wealthiest  corporations  in 
the  world.  Limiteds  were  passing,  their  splendid  interiors  aglow 
with  half  a  hundred  lights.  On  each  of  the  five  or  six  tracks  that 
here  glistened  side  by  side  were  hurrying  locals,  expresses,  specials, 
the  warmth  and  comfort  of  their  interiors  possessing  an  almost 
pitiable  fascination  for  the  eye.  Seemingly  more  prosperous  citi- 
zens than  we  were  there  reclining  in  comfort.  The  more  thoughtful 
were  gazing  idly  out.  The  expensive  dining-cars  of  various  trains 
were  set  with  silver  and  white  linen. 

As  I  paused  near  the  station  to  turn  my  eye  on  this  truly  appeal- 
ing scene  and  to  gather  its  significance  as  contrasted  with  that  which 
I  had  just  left,  there  passed  by,  going  in  my  direction,  the  little 
procession  of  Italians  over  whom  I  ruled,  bearing  with  them  the 
tools  with  which  they  had  been  laboring.  There  was  Philip,  whom 
I  had  often  noted  as  I  stood  by  the  trench  in  which  he  worked,  his 
body  all  twisted  and  bent  from  long  years  of  unremitting  toil; 
there  was  Angelo,  old  and  leathern  in  feature,  whose  one  boast  was 
that  he  had  never  missed  a  day's  work  in  seventeen  years;  there 
was  Matteo,  thin,  spare,  worn-looking,  whose  eye  was  a-light  with 
a  kindly  humor  and  whose  willingness  to  work  I  had  never  been 
able  to  question;  there  was  John  and  Collarbrace  (as  we  called  one 
Calabrian),  Mussolin  and  Jimmie,  all  trudging  patiently  onward 
like  cattle,  the  day  of  their  labor  having  brought  forth  nothing  but 
a  night  of  weariness. 

And  as  I  stood  there  looking  at  them  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  weariness  of  their  labor  with  this  (one  of  many,  many)  flowers 
which  it,  or  labor  like  it  in  the  main,  had  produced  at  the  top.  Here 
was  this  immense  corporation  with  its  magnificent  equipment,  its 
palatial  depots,  its  comfortable  trains  speeding  onward  bearing 
their  burdens  of  the  comfortable  (?)  and  the  more  fortunate  (?), 
(it  was  a  thought  of  the  moment)  and  here  at  the  very  bottom  were 
these  other  humble  trudgers  making  their  way  homeward  in  the 
night  and  the  rain.  And  as  I  thought  of  the  meagreness  of  their 
wages,  the  manner  in  which  I  had  driven  them,  and  the  (in  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned)  profitless  luxury  to  which  their  labor 
trended,  I  resolved  that  I  for  one  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it. 

Not  to  drive  where  I  could  not  ease,  not  to  urge  where  I  could 
not  repay,  not  to  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  indifferent  masters 
who  could  not  or  would  not  interest  themselves  in  them,  was  some- 
thing, even  though  by  ceasing  I  could  not  relieve  them  of  their 
toil. 
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The  Boston  Riots 

NOTHING  more  alarming  has  happened  in 
America  since  the  war  than  the  fact  that  the 
Boston  police  strike  was  followed  by  extensive 
rioting.  Who  would  have  believed  that  this  great 
N^ew  England  city  would  not  behave  as  well  without 
police  as  did  the  cities  of  London  and  Liverpool,  in 
similar  circumstances,  a  few  months  ago? 

If  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  are  not  too  busily 
engaged  in  arranging  for  their  own  re-election,  they 
will  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  Boston  riots. 
If  robbers,  rnarauders  and  highwaymen  can  arise  so 
quickly  and  in  such  great  numbers  in  Boston,  what 
might  be  expected  to  follow  a  police  strike  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit  or  any  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Middle  West? 

The  fact  is  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  living  is 
causing  an  increasing  number  of  persons  to  question 
whether  life,  as  it  is,  is  worth  while.  Mobs  of  ma- 
rauders cannot  be  made  out  of  contented  citizens. 
The  number  of  professional  criminals  is  too  small  to 
make  a  mob.  The  rioters  of  today  are  the  respectable 
citizens  of  yesterday  who,  though  miserable  yesterday, 
had  not  broken  loose. 

We  do  not  believe  policemen  should  strike;  not  in 
such  times  as  these,  at  any  rate.  The  possible  conse- 
quences to  the  country  are  too  grave.  But  neither  do 
we  believe  the  government  should  let  the  profiteers  of 
America  create  a  condition  that  drives  men  to  des- 
peration. The  profiteers  are  primarily  to  blame. 
They  are  deliberately  making  worse  a  situation  that 
would  be  bad  enough  without  them. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  it  is  astounding  that  Con- 
gress does  not  act  vigorously,  promptly  and  effectively 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The  Attorney  General 
almost  daily  regales  us  with  tales  of  the  reductions  in 
prices  brought  about  by  his  department,  but  house- 
wives seem  to  know  nothing  about  such  reductions. 
And  Congress  fiddles,  much  as  did  Nero  vv^hen  Rome 
burned. 

Congress  wasted  no  time  in  enacting  legislation  to 
win  the  war.  The  conscription  law  was  passed  within 
45  days.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  do  something  to  preserve  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
nobody  can  tell  where  a  riot  may  end.  Apparently,' 
300,000  employees  of  the  steel  trust  are  about  to  strike! 


A  great  railway  strike  is  possible,  almost  any  time. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  strikes  in  progress.  Some 
morning,  the  country  may  awaken  to  learn  that  a  riot 
that  followed  a  police  strike  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago, or  Pittsburg,  has  spread  hundreds  of  miles  in 
every  direction. 

We  should  think  these  possibilities,  which  are  as 
obvious  as  they  are  ugly,  would  interest  Congress  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  it  to  act.  If  Congress  is  willing  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  the  time  to  come  is  now. 

Anarchy  at  Full  Speed 

TX/"  HAT  is  happening  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  is  an  astounding  orgy  of  anarchy  with 
which  the  professional  anarchists  have  nothing  to  do. 
Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  commodities  are  try- 
mg  to  extract  the  last  dollar  of  profit,  apparently  car- 
^  mg  nothing  as  to  what  the  results  of  such  action  may 
be  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  resultant  high 
cost  of  living  compels  organized  workingmen  to 
demand  and,  if  necessary,  to  strike  for  wages  that,  as 
the  process  continues,  must  soon  drive  out  of  business 
many  enterprises  that  might  otherwise  continue. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  everybody  that  things  can- 
not much  longer  continue  as  they  are  going— that  there 
must  soon  be  a  smash  and  an  industrial  depression. 
The  workmgmen  themselves  must  know  this,  yet  they 
cannot  stop  because  the  steadily  diminishing  value  of 
the  dollar  drives  them  on.  The  profiteers  could  stop, 
but  they  will  not.  On  the  side  of  the  profiteers  it 
seems  to  be  "After  us,  the  deluge."  On  the  side' of 
the  workmgmen  it  is,  "  Save  himself  who  can." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  way  the  wage-system  must  go 
down.  That  this  system  cannot  much  longer  feed  the 
people  is  plain.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  work- 
mgmen have  seriously  questioned  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  insist  upon  an  increase  of  wages,  in  the  face 
of  the  certainty  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  would, 
in  a  few  weeks,  absorb  the  increase.  This  doubt  was 
expressed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  railway  brotherhoods.  And,  it  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  economic  understanding  of  work- 
ingmen. 

Wages  are,  of  themselves,  of  no  significance.  What 
matters  is  whether  there  is  a  margin  between  wages 
and  the  cost  of  living. 

The  law  should  provide  definite  means  of  insuring 
the  worker  an  income  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  living 
He  IS  entitled  to  an  excess,  first  because,  life  is  not 
worth  much  if  it  means  only  working  for  a  bare  liv- 
ing, and  for  the  further  reason  that  every  worker  is 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  save  something.  It  is 
therefore  an  injustice  to  compel  the  worker,  when  the 
cost  of  living  increases,  to  strike  to  recover  a  margin 
that  the  law  should  always  keep  intact  for  him.  Any 
industry  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  decent  wages  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  every  industry  that  can 
afford  to  pay  such  wages  should  be  compelled  by  lav^r 
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to  pay  them—"  decent,"  in  each  case,  being  construed 
to  mean  wages  that  leave  a  margin  after  the  cost  of 
living  is  paid. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  President  Wil- 
son meant  when  he  called  a  conference  of  working- 
men,  employers  and  publicists  to  "  put  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  wages  upon  another  footing."  There  has  been 
so  much  talk  at  Washington  and  so  little  action  that 
it  is  difficult  to  grow  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect,  but 
such  a  conference  could,  if  it  would,  sweep  the  unrest 
from  this  country  almost  overnight.  While  it  would 
require  some  time  to  "  put  the  question  of  wages  upon 
another  footing,"  the  mere  announcement  that,  hence- 
forth, workers  would  be  guaranteed  wages  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  living,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  calm 
the  country  instantly. 


Mr.  Wilson  at  His  Worst 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  speeches  in  advocacy  of 
the  League  of  Nations  can  be  adequately  charac- 
terized by  no  other  word  than  "  amazing."  That  any- 
body should  have  dared  to  question  his  right  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  any  sort  of  treaty  he  thought 
proper  seems  to  have  so  infuriated  him  that  he  lost  his 
head.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  fury  muddled  him, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention  to  his  statement 
that  he  is  descended  from  "  revolutionary  stock,"  when 
the  fact  is  known  to  everybody  that  his  mother  was 
born  in  England  as  was,  also,  his  father's  father.  This 
inaccuracy  is  mentioned,  not  because  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  League  of  Nations,  but  because  it  reveals 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  chief  advocate  of  the  League. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Wilson  intended,  when  he  began  his 
tour,  to  tear  his  senatorial  opponents  to  tatters.  They 
were  "  contemptible  quitters "  who  deserved  to  be 
hanged  as  high  as  Haman,  who,  "  ignorant "  of  the 
treaty,  were  imperiling  the  welfare  of  the  world  by 
delaying  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  which  he  knew  to 
be  in  need  of  no  amendment.  Again  and  again,  sen- 
ators were  roundly  rebuked  for  exercising  their  plain 
constitutional  right,  both  to  examine  the  treaty  and,  if 
they  so  chose,  amend  it  or  reject  it  entirely. 

But  by  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  reached  Montana,  it 
seemed  to  have  been  borne  in  upon  his  consciousness 
that  he  was  going  too  far;  so  he  modified  his  tone  and 
said  that  "  after  a  reasonable  time  for  debate  "  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified  as  it  stands.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, become  more  reliable,  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

Consider,  for  example,  his  speech  at  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  in  which  he  said  that  "  Article  Ten  has  no  opera- 
tive force  in  it  unless  we  vote  that  it  shall  operate," 
adding  that  "  If  that  is  not  open  and  shut  security,  I 
don't  know  of  any." 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are,  as  Mr. 
Wilson,  said,  that  under  Article  Ten,  the  vote  for  war 
must  be  unanimous,  which  it  could  not  be  if  the  Amer- 


ican representative  were  to  dissent.  But  when  the 
American  representative  votes  do  "we"  vote?  Who 
would  appoint  the  American  representative.  Why, 
the  President  would  appoint  him.  Who  would 
instruct  him  how  to  vote — Congress?  Not  at  all;  the 
President  would  instruct  him.  In  other  words,  if  the 
American  representative,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, were  to  vote  against  the  wishes  of  both  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  we  should  be  committed 
to  war. 

Mr.  Wilson  tried  to  hedge  about  this,  even  as  late 
as  the  time  when  he  conferred  at  the  White  House 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
first  told  the  committee  that  the  League  could  exercise 
no  legal  compulsion  upon  the  United  States.  It  could 
exercise  only  moral  compulsion.  But  a  little  later,  he 
said  that  moral  compulsion  was  stronger  than  legal 
compulsion.  So  the  fact  is,  even  according  to  himself, 
that  if  the  treaty  were  to  be  ratified  without  amend- 
ments or  reservations,  that  the  American  representative, 
selected  by  the  President  and  instructed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, could,  against  the  wishes  of  people  and  Congress, 
commit  this  country  to  war  more  strongly  than  it  could 
be  committed  by  any  law. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  "  open 
and  shut  security  "  we  get  under  Article  Ten,  together 
with  the  statement  that  it  "  has  no  operative  force 
unless  we  vote  that  it  shall  operate?  " 

In  this  connection,  we  print  on  page  318  of  this  num- 
ber, an  important  article  by  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones 
of  the  State  of  Washington  with  regard  to  a  bill  he 
has  introduced  concerning  the  League  of  Nations. 
One  section  of  his  bill  is  aimed  at  this  very  provision 
which  seeks  to  give  the  President  the  power  to  com- 
mit the  nation  to  war  without  the  consent  either  of  the 
people  or  of  Congress.  Senator  Jones  proposes  that 
the  American  representatives  on  the  League  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  instructed  by  Congress. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  that  would  not  only  make  the 
League  safe  for  us,  but  would  make  it  more  nearly 
democratic.  Another  splendid  suggestion  that  Senator 
Jones  makes  is  that  the  United  States  should  give 
immediate  notice  to  the  world  that  we  shall  withdraw 
from  the  League,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  unless  all 
the  other  members  shall,  in  the  meantime,  have  aban- 
doned conscription.  One  could  become  enthusiastic 
over  such  a  League  as  this — a  League  that  would  end 
conscription  and  put  the  people  in  control  of  the 
League  itself;  for  obviously  other  peoples  would  fol- 
low our  example  if  we  were  to  insist  upon  choosing 
our  own  representatives.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  become  enthusiastic  at  all  about  Mr.  Wilson's 
League.  It  was  bad  enough,  when  we  were  not  med- 
dling with  European  affairs,  to  have  the  President 
exercise  the  sole  power  to  determine  what  should  be 
our  foreign  policies.  If  America  is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  League,  ready  at  all  times  to  interfere  in 
Europe,  we  believe  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  give  the  President  the  power  both  to  choose  our 
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representatives  in  the  League  and  to  instruct  them  as 
to  how  they  should  vote. 

We  have  never  yet  heard  that  Mr.  Wilson  offered 
any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  consented  that  the 
United  States  should  have  but  one  representative  in 
the  assembly  of  the  League,  while  Great  Britain,  her 
colonies  and  India  are  to  have  six.  This  provision  is 
so  raw  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  Senator  Johnson's 
amendment  to  equalize  the  representation.  The  out- 
look, in  fact,  is  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to  make  the 
treaty  safe,  from  an  American  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Wilson  evidently  will  be  displeased,  but  that,  after  all 
is  not  a  very  serious  matter.  ' 

The  Call  of  the  Forty-Eight 

Steadily  the  forces  that  are  making  for  a  new  polit- 
ical party  in  the  United  States  are  gaining  ground. 
One  day  it  is  organized  labor  that  advances  the  move- 
ment a  step;  the  next  a  group  of  farmers;  and  today 
it  is  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  which  sends  out  a 
call  for  a  national  conference  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
next  December.  The  call  is  signed  by  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  repi-esenting  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  As  an  indictment  of  existing  parties  and  a  spur 
to  action,  it  is  splendid.   Here  it  is : 

You  are  invited  to  join  liberal  and  independent  voters  from  the 
forty-eight  states  in  a  Conference  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Decem- 
ber 9,  10,  II  and  12,  1919,  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  determine  and  specifically  set  forth  the  fundamental 
principles  for  dealing  with  the  political,  social,  economic  facts 
and  problems  which  affect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  Americans 
to-day,  and  the  future  of  civilization  ; 

2.  To  adopt  a  definite  method  of  political  action  for  giving 
these  principles  immediate  force  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  international  relations  of  the  republic. 

You  are  invited  to  this  Conference  in  the  belief  that  you  share 
with  us  the  profound  conviction  that  the  time  for  action  has  come. 
The  fact  and  the  spirit  of  our  ancient  liberty  must  be  restored, 
must  be  fitted  to  the  realities  of  our  modern  life.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  democracy,  to  the  very  genius  of  popular  government. 
As  we  are  worthy  of  this  heritage,  we  shall  meet  it  with  a  fitting 
expression  of  national  mind  and  will,  with  intelligent  and  con- 
certed action. 

The  Facts. — The  dominating  groups  of  the  two  principal  polit- 
ical organizations  do  not  desire,  and  do  not  even  understand, 
that  free  citizens  should  determine  their  own  political  and  eco- 
nomic life.  They  have  so  long  weighed  the  word  above  the  fact 
that  facts  for  them  have  no  meaning.  They  have  turned  over  the 
actual  government  of  the  land  to  reactionary  and  predatory 
interests  and  contented  themselves  with  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  office  as  the  servants  of  these  interests. 

They  have  made  public  confession  that  between  them  lies  no 
question  of  political  debate  save  the  one  of  deciding  which  group 
shall  enjoy  the  possession  of  public  office. 

They  have  lost  contact  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people 
that  they  might  maintain  contact  with  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  rapacious  interests. 

They  have  levied  huge  loans  and  raised  great  sums  by  heavy 
taxation,  necessitating  a  careful  economy  on  the  part  of  citizens, 
while  government  itself  disburses  the  money  thus  obtained  with 
callous  extravagance. 

They  have,  by  the  inevitable  inflation  which  resulted  from  these 
methods  and  by  their  failure  even  to  attempt  the  wise  stimulation 
and  regulation  of  production  and  distribution  in  this  critical 


period,  permitted  the  cost  of  living  to  reach  a  point  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  reduced  to  silent  desperation  and  the  inter- 
ests are  glutted  with  exorbitant  profits. 

They  have  connived  at  the  wrecking  and  looting  of  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  the  country  and  now  jointly  determine  to 
return  the  railroads,  rebuilt  at  the  public  charges,  to  those  very 
interests  who  so  demoralized  them  that  their  condition  menaced 
the  safety  of  the  republic  in  a  time  of  national  peril. 

They  have  challenged  our  right  to  free  speech  and  free  assem- 
bly, and  Ignored  our  right  to  a  decent  living  for  a  day's  work 
i  hey  have  met  the  nation-wide  demand  for  constructive  thought 
and  deed  with  vague  rhetoric  and  the  aimless  repetition  of  dusty 
political  phrases  that  have  no  meaning  in  a  world  of  facts. 

They  have  for  nearly  one  year  faced  a  world  in  which  indus- 
try, the  basis  of  modern  civilization,  disorganized  by  war  and  un- 
able to  readjust  itself  unaided  to  the  forces  released  by  war  is 
threatened  with  complete  dissolution. 

In  the  face  of  these  grave  problems  they  have  shown  that  they 
are  without  the  vision  oi  statesmanship,  the  courage  of  leader- 
ship, or  the  conviction  of  patriotism^ 

These  are  the  facts. 

The  Remedy —This  is  the  situation.  The  present  and  the 
tuture  are  in  the  hands  of  two  political  parties  who  have  no  dif- 
ferences excepting  in  name  and  no  aim  excepting  plunder.  They 
are  revealed  to  themselves  and  to  the  people  as  a  single  group 
moved  on  y  by  their  common  purpose  of  making  government 
a  prohtable  business  for  themselves  and  for  the  interests  who 
hnance_  their  periodical  sham  battles. 

Partisan  plots  form  their  habitual  answer  to  the  crv  for  dod- 
ular  reforms.  '        ^  ^ 

Our  government  will  remain  irresponsive  and  irresponsible  to 
the  people  so  ong  as  it  is  controlled  by  men  who  are  responsive 
and  responsible  to  the  enemies  of  the  people.  We  who  have 
the  liberty  and  well-being  of  our  country  at  heart,  the  intelligent 
and  liberal  citizens  of  the  republic,  are  a  majority.  We  can 
control  our  government. 

This  can  be  done.  The  American  people  can  do  it.  Will  you 
nelpf 

The  committee's  headquarters  are  at  15  East  For- 
tieth Street,  New  York. 


The  Call  of  the  New  Day 

BY  REV.  CLAUDE  W.  WARREN 


Pastor,  Half  Day  Congregational  Church,  Prairie  View,  lU. 

THE  present  period  of  reconstruction  calls  attention  to  two 
mescapable  facts:  a  new  world  struggling  to  birth  and  the 
imperative  need  of  an  awakened  church  able  to  face  the 
challenge  of  the  new  day. 

tJ'k  ''I'' 7°'^?.  P''°"  ^^1*  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
The  boasted  civilization  of  the  past  finally  collapsed  under  the  dead 
weight  of  Its  own  sms.  We  thought  that  war  was  impossible  in 
modem  times;  that  the  great  agencies  of  civilization— science,  com- 
merce, mternational  law,  world-wide  labor  movements— would  pre- 
vents Its  recurrence.  Instead,  these  very  agencies  tended  in  part 
to  make  war  mevitable  and  its  destructive  power  more  terrible 
Science  sharpened  the  edge  of  the  sword;  commerce  opened  up  new 
helds  for  exploitation;  international  law  could  not  be  enforced 
without  a  league  of  nations;  international  labor  failed  to  guarantee 
universal  peace. 

Science,  commerce,  law,  labor— all  have  failed.  And  the  failure 
was  due  to  a  wrong  scale  of  values.  In  the  political  field  as  in  the 
social  realm  there  has  existed  a  double  standard  of  morality,  one 
for  the  individual  and  another  for  the  state.  The  individual  is  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  organized  community.  The  state  is  subiect 
to  no  law  except  its  own.  It  is  the  final  arbiter  of  its  own  affairs 
The  spirit  of  national  self-interest  expressed  in  the  phrases 
Deutschland  Uber  Alles"  and  "My  country  right  or  wrong"  must 
lead  to  but  one  result— suspicion,  fear,  secret  diplomacy,  inter- 
national war.    One  nation  builds  up  its  military  machine  till  it 
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defies  the  world.  The  nations  arm  in  self-defense.  The  world  be- 
comes an  armed  camp.  Catastrophe  is  inevitable.  On  June  28, 
1914,  the  report  of  the  assassin's  gun  reverberated  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  the  old  world  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  When  the  curtain 
rose  again  a  new  world  with  new  problems  moved  out  upon  the 
stage. 

America  is  concerned  with  two  of  these  problems — how  to  secure 
permanent  democratic  peace  for  the  nations,  and  how  to  solve  in- 
dustrial democracy  for  ourselves.  The  war  will  not  be  settled  right 
till  these  objectives  are  achieved.  Let  us  discuss  briefly  the  prob- 
lem of  industrial  democracy  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  church: 
first  the  present  status  of  the  church;  second,  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  upon  it. 

The  war  gave  expression  to  a  new  spirit  of  democracy.  The 
minds  of  men  were  gripped  with  a  new  idea,  calling  for  a  fresh 
definition  of  duty,  a  higher  standard  of  international  morality,  an 
msistent  demand  for  economic  justice.  A  passion  broad  and  deep 
as  humanity  inspired  men  to  pour  out  their  blood  that  this  dream 
of  democracy  might  be  fulfilled.  And  now  we  may  well  ask  what 
was  this  new  spirit  which  pervaded  humanity.  Was  it  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.^ 

Donald  Hankey  called  it  the  "religion  of  the  inarticulate."  As 
captain  of  men  recruited  from  the  London  slums  he  learned  that  the 
British  soldier  is  not  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  real  religion. 
Tommy  Atkins  possesses  Christian  virtues — charity,  generosity,  un- 
selfishness. But  he  does  not  identify  these  with  organized  Christi- 
anity. To  him  official  religion  means  self-righteousness,  the  very 
thing  Christ  came  to  destroy.  For  the  essence  of  Christanity  he 
has  only  respect;  for  its  forms,  only  contempt.  Thus  from  the 
trenches  comes  the  challenge  to  the  church  in  the  new  age. 

Surely  none  can  question  that  there  has  been  released  in  the 
recent  struggle  a  mighty  spiritual  force.  But  to  what  end  and  by 
what  agency  shall  it  be  directed.''  Is  the  Christian  church  capable 
of  directing  this  force  into  channels  leading  to  peace  and  social 
justice.^  Can  the  church  inspire  adequate  leadership?  Her  critics 
say  that  the  church  is  a  failure;  that  Christianity  has  never  been 
practiced;  that  it  has  never  been  preached  in  its  fulness.  They 
say  the  church  has  lost  her  Christ;  that  she  worships  a  theological 
unreality  far  afield  from  the  historic  Jesus.  They  maintain  that 
the  real  Jesus,  the  friend  and  brother  of  men,  has  been  rediscovered 
in  the  blood-stained  trenches  of  Europe,  and  that  he  will  find  his 
rightful  place  in  the  social  program  of  tomorrow. 

This  criticism  is  widespread  and  to  a  certain  extent,  justifiable. 
If  the  church  is  honest,  she  will  not  deceive  herself  by  thinking  she 
has  done  her  full  duty.  If  she  is  dishonest,  she  cannot  deceive 
others,  who  think  she  has  failed.  The  real  friends  of  the  church 
realize  that  this  is  no  time  to  enter  a  plea  of  defense.  It  is  no  time 
to  talk  about  the  glory  of  the  past.  The  church  finds  her  glory 
today  in  the  duty  of  the  present  hour.  Her  message,  in  the  face 
of  such  a  challenge,  must  be  a  constructive  program  of  social  bet- 
terment. It  should  be  something  more  than  an  echo  of  the  daily 
press.  The  battle  cry  "My  country  right  or  wrong"  is  as  much 
a  slogan  of  Satan  as  the  assertion  that  might  is  right.  The  only 
ground  for  the  church  supporting  any  war  is  not  for  her  country, 
right  or  wrong,  but  for  the  reorganization  of  society  on  a  foundation 
which  will  remove  the  fundamental  causes  of  war;  namely,  economic 
injustice  and  military  autocracy. 

Democracy  demands  that  both  shall  go,  and  the  church  must 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  great  democratic  movements  that 
are  sweeping  the  world.  She  must  read  her  destiny  in  the  signs 
of  the  times.  She  must  not  lag  behind  political  and  industrial 
leaders,  who  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  foretelling  the  coming 
of  real  democracy.  Says  President  Wilson,  "When  the  men  come 
back  from  the  trenches,  they  wiU  not  submit  to  the  economic  serf- 
dom to  which  some  of  them  were  accustomed  before  the  war." 
Says  Charles  M.  Schwab,  "We  should  be  keenly  alive  to  a  situation 
which  is  to  come  after  the  war,  a  social  renaissance  of  the  whole 
world.  It  is  a  leveling  process.  The  workman  without  property 
who  labors  with  his  hands  is  to  be  the  man  who  will  dominate  the 
world.  It  will  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  owners  of  property,  but 
like  all  revolutionary  movements,  it  will  probably  work  good.  The 
sooner  we  realize  this,  the  better  it  wiU  be  for  America.    We  must 


not  fight  this  movement,  but  we  must  educate  it."  This  prophecy 
comes  not  from  a  radical  labor  agitator,  but  from  a  great  captain 
of  industry  who  foresees  the  working  out  of  democratic  principles 
in  the  industrial  world. 

But  what  is  industrial  democracy?  It  is  the  end  to  which 
political  democracy  is  the  means.  The  ideal  of  political  democracy 
is  to  give  to  all  men  equal  share  in  government  in  so  far  as  the 
capacity  of  each  permits.  The  ideal  of  industrial  democracy  is  to 
guarantee  through  the  cooperation  of  employer  and  employe  joint 
control  over  the  conditions  of  labor  with  an  equitable  division  of 
the  products  of  the  common  toil.  It  will  supplant  the  old  com- 
petitive system  with  its  class  hatred  and  international  rivalry.  The 
modern  world  has  found  a  better  way.  The  former  slogan  of  in- 
dustry was,  "Might  makes  Right"  the  new  ideal  is,  "Right  makes 
Might."  Competition  between  classes  is  yielding  to  the  demand 
for  cooperation.  It  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  war.  The 
common  man  is  coming  into  his  own.  Upon  him  fully  as  much  as 
upon  the  captain  of  industry  victory  depends.  Cooperation  won 
the  war.  It  will  keep  the  world  safe  after  the  war.  Democracy 
purchased  at  so  great  a  price  must  be  maintained.  It  must  not 
degenerate  into  the  tragedy  which  has  overtaken  Russia.  Indus- 
trial Democracy  for  America  must  mean  the  cooperation  of  all  for 
the  good  of  each.  Wilson. 

A  democratic  world  caUs  for  a  democratic  reli^.  A  few  years 
ago  the  working  people  of  Belgium  dedicated  a  picture  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  "House  of  the  People"  in  Brussels.  Underneath  the 
picture  are  these  words,  "The  First  Representative  of  the  People." 
In  the  dedication  service  the  speaker  said,  "We  used  to  think  that 
Christ  was  a  fiction  of  the  priests.  But  now  we  know  that  he  was 
a  man  like  us,  a  working  man  who  has  a  heart  for  the  poor." 
These  men  claimed  to  have  found  their  Christ  not  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  church  but  in  the  realities  of  the  Christian  life. 
This  situation  existing  before  the  war  has  been  re-emphasized  in  the 
recent  crisis.  The  world's  workers  if  alienated  from  the  world's 
religion  would  constitute  a  tragedy  far  deeper  than  the  war  itself. 
Religion  and  industry  were  meant  for  each  other.  It  is  the  genius 
of  religion  to  exalt  and  dignify  the  cause  of  labor.  Christianity, 
born  in  a  manger,  nursed  in  the  home  of  poverty,  disciplined  at  the 
carpenter's  bench,  became  the  champion  of  the  poor  and  weak, 

"Not  many  wise  .  .  .  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble"  were 
among  its  first  adherents.  It  made  its  appeal  then  as  it  does  now 
to  the  cause  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  promotion  of  human 
justice. 

Two  great  spiritual  forces — the  rising  tide  of  democracy  and  the 
awakened  spirit  of  religion — are  at  work  in  the  world.  Religion 
joining  hands  with  democracy  wiU  redeem  stricken  humanity  and 
make  war  forever  impossible.  It  is  the  new  spirit  of  the  age  and  it 
demands  a  democratic  church.  It  demands  that  she  be  democratic 
in  spirit  and  in  policy ;  that  she  win  the  allegiance  of  more  men  who 
work  with  their  hands ;  that  she  draw  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
community  for  moral  and  financial  support  by  uniting  her  divided 
forces  and  resources ;  finally,  that  her  gospel  permeate  all  the  re- 
lationships of  life — individual,  social,  industrial,  international. 
This  is  the  call  of  the  new  day  to  the  Christian  church.  Let  her 
fail  to  heed  the  call,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from 
her  and  be  given  to  another. 

The  church  is  facing  the  supreme  test.  The  task  is  great,  but 
it  is  not  impossible.  Ten  good  men  could  have  saved  Sodom,  and 
a  score  of  modern  prophets,  whose  voices  have  already  been  lifted, 
can  save  the  church  today.  She  has  but  to  live  up  to  her  own 
declaration  made  through  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  1908, 
pledging  herself  to  stand  "for  equal  rights  and  complete  justice, 
for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life."  Allegiance  to  that  courageous 
statement  made  before  the  war  becomes  imperative  in  the  time  of 
reconstruction.  The  modern  world  demands  that  the  Christian 
church  make  good  her  profession,  that  she  apply  the  principles  of 
her  social  creed,  in  which  she  promised  to  work  "for  the  abatement 
of  poverty,  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  sweating  system,  for  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  wage  in  every 
industry,  and  for  the  highest  wage  that  each  industry  can  afford." 
It  demands  that  she  strike  the  note  of  social  justice  now,  if  she 
would  hold  her  rightful  place  of  leadership  in  the  future. 
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During  the  last  quarter  century  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
m  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  flood  tide  of  men  and  women  entering 
other  forms  of  public  service,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  social 
passion.  When  the  church  strikes  with  renewed  vigor  the  social 
note,  then  and  then  only  will  she  see  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  Hundreds  of  men  who  have  forsaken  the  church 
for  other  forms  of  service  will  rally  to  her  banners.  Let  her  sound 
such  a  clarion  call,  and  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Mammon  will  arise  as  prophets  of  the  Lord. 

As  the  watchword  of  the  last  century  was  Freedom,  so  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  twentieth  century  is  Social  Justice.  It  is  the  dream  of 
democracy  for  whose  cause  God  fights.  We  are  not  to  fight  de- 
mocracy, according  to  Mr.  Schwab,  but  to  educate  it.  Far  better 
has  this  challenge  been  met  by  that  great  English  prophet,  Charles 
Kingsley,  who  said,  "We  cannot  stop  democracy;  let  us  Christanize 
it  instead,  and  consider  carefully  whether  democracy  be  not  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  New  Testament." 

Let  the  church  of  our  day  read  her  destiny  in  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  old  world  has  passed  away,  and  a  new  world,  born 
amidst  blood-shed  and  suffering,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
fraught  with  infinite  possibilities,  rises  before  us.  The  new  day 
of  democracy  is  jj^  -  It  calls  for  men  and  women  of  vision 
and  courage  •  -  consecrate  themselves  to  the  task  of  creating 

a  Christi-  ^'^  ^minonwealth. 

"/  see  my  call!    It  gleams  ahead 
Like  sunshine  through  a  loophole  shed! 
I  know  my  Task;  these  demons  slain 
The  sick  earth  shall  grow  sound  again; — 
Once  let  them  to  the  grave  be  given. 
The  fever-fumes  of  Earth  shall  fly! 
Up,  Soul,  array  thee!    Sword  from  thigh! 
To  battle  for  the  heirs  of  Heaven!" 


"End  Conscription  Everywhere, 
Or  We  Quit  The  League" 

By  WESLEY  L.  JONES 

United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 

THE  people  of  the  world  long  to  be  free  from  war.  They 
hope  to  avoid  it  and  maintain  peace  through  a  League 
of  Nations.  Without  this  hope  no  one  would  be  for  this 
league.  Under  the  plea  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
this  league  sets  up  an  oligarchy  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the 
world  and  yet  leaves  the  nations  free  to  follow  that  policy 
which  more  than  any  other  leads  to  strife  and  war. 

Much  has  been  said  about  abolishing  militarism.  Our  people 
abhor  it.  It  is  against  our  traditions  and  principles.  Con- 
scription is  its  essence;  and  our  people  despise  conscription. 
Do  away  with  conscription  and  you  do  away  with  the  great 
menace  of  militarism  and  remove  the  support  of  autocracy. 
Destroy  conscription  and  you  make  the  world  safe  from  mili- 
tarism and  preserve  to  the  people  real  democracy. 

The  world  war  would  not  have  occurred  if  nations,  in  time 
of  peace,  had  not  maintained  large  standing  armies,  each  one 
increasing  its  armies  to  keep  pace  with  the  other.  These  large 
armies  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  conscription. 
The  treaty  of  peace  now  proposed  does  not  change  this  system. 
Every  nation  is  left  free  to  conscript  its  sons  to  maintain  a 
strong  army  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

A  provision  for  disarmament  is  put  into  the  treaty.  This 
is  a  good  thing  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  does  not  go  very  far. 
Kach  nation  is  left  to  determine  for  itself  whether  it  will  agree 


to  the  recommendation  of  the  council  or  not.  If  it  does  not 
agree  to  the  recommendation  there  is  no  disarmament  and  the 
mad  race  for  military  supremacy  goes  on.  Not  a  word  is  said 
about  conscription.  Nations  are  left  free  to  follow  the  old 
method  of  laying  the  strong  hand  of  the  government  upon  the 
individual  and  putting  him  into  the  army  whether  he  will  or  no. 
He  cannot  resist.  His  rights  and  his  liberties  must  give  way  to 
its  demands  and  supposed  needs  and  he  is  made  the  instrument 
of  his  own  destruction- 

This  system  should  be  changed.  The  close  of  the  war  was 
the  time  to  insist  upon  it  by  the  abolishment  of  conscription. 
This  was  the  time  to  free  the  people  from  the  military  burden 
and  pi-otect  them  from  the  ambitions  of  men  and  the  avarice 
of  business. 

We  especially  should  take  a  firm  stand  against  conscription. 
This  League  of  Nations  is  of  no  direct  benefit  to  us.  We  do 
not  need  it  to  protect  us  against  attack.  It  adds  nothing  to 
our  security,  but  it  does  multiply  our  burdens.  If  we  are  to  go 
into  it  and  take  up  the  burdens  and  disputes  of  other  peoples 
we  should  insist  that  every  danger  to  the  world's  peace  that  can 
be  removed  shaU  be  removed.  If  our  strength  and  resources 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  league  and  the  preservation 
of  peace  we  should  not  be  required  to  tolerate  a  practice  so  ab- 
horrent to  us  as  conscription. 

Our  peace  representatives  should  have  insisted  upon  this 
before  signing  any  treaty.  They  did  not  do  so.  Without 
delaying  the  treaty  we  can  remedy  this  blunder  by  insisting 
upon  the  abolition  of  conscription  within  a  definite  time  after 
ratification.  We  should  notify  the  other  members  of  the' 
league  of  our  intention  to  withdraw  from  it  unless  they  each 
and  all  abandon  this  menace  to  peace. 

This  is  one  of  the  provisions  in  my  bill.  I  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  notify  the  members  of  the  league  that  we  will 
withdraw  from  it  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  unless  all  the  members  of  the  league  shall 
have  abolished  the  pohcy  of  conscription  in  time  of  peace. 

Every  home  in  the  land  is  interested  in  its  adoption.  Every 
wife,  mother  and  father  will  be  benefitted  by  it.  Producing 
labor  is  especially  interested  in  it.  Labor  must  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  war,  fight  its  battles  and  suffer  its  losses.  Upon  its 
members  the  heavy  burdens  of  conscription  fall  in  the  greatest 
degree  and  through  the  ages  must  it  bear  and  discharge  the 
burdens  of  war. 

Every  home  now  filled  with  sorrow,  every  heart  made  sad, 
every  life  affrighted,  by  conscription,  should  insist  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  provision.  It  offers  something  substantial  to 
the  men  and  women  of  this  and  other  countries  whose  ambition 
^md  hope  is  that  they  and  their  posterity  may  live  and  die  in 
peace.  The  faith  of  men  urging  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  its  provisions  to  promote  peace 
will  be  tested  by  the  support  they  give  this  proposal. 

No  method  is  proposed  in  the  league  covenant  for  the  selec- 
tion of  representatives  in  the  council  and  the  assembly.  Noth- 
ing is  said  as  to  their  term  of  service.  This  is  strange,  to  say 
the  least.  Were  those  framing  the  covenant  afraid  to  suggest 
a  plan  because  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  they  professed 
to  believe  in  but  do  not  seem  disposed  to  practice.?  It  looks 
like  it,  and  therefore,  rather  than  fly  in  the  face  of  that  growing 
spirit  they  preferred  to  say  nothing  and  trust  that  no  question 
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might  be  made  if  the  old  method  of  appointment  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

My  bill  provides  that  our  representatives  in  the  council  and 
the  assembly  shall  be  native-born  citizens,  tliirtj-five  years  of 
age  or  over,  and  that  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  It  also  provides  that  all  questions  of 
policy  upon  which  our  members  are  to  vote  shall  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  its  advice.  This  will  make  our  partici- 
pation in  the  council  and  the  assembly  democratic.  It  will 
insure  our  people  as  nearly  as  may  be  representation  in  harmony 
with  their  views  and  aspirations.  Other  people  will  not  be  long 
in  taking  the  same  course,  and  the  League  of  Nations  may  be 
made  a  democratic  instrument  for  averting  war. 


VVilsonian  Sincerity 

{From  the  "New  York  American") 

IN  the  course  of  the  conference  at  the  White  House  this  col- 
loquy occurred: 
"Senator  McCumber:  'Would  our  moral  conviction  of 
the  unrighteousness  of  the  German  war  have  brought  us  into 
this  war  if  Germany  Juid  not  committed  any  acts  against  us 
without  the  League  of  Nations,  as  we  had  no  League  of  Nations 
at  that  time?' 

"The  President:  'I  hope  it  would  eventually.  Senator,  as 
things  developed.' 

"Senator  McCumber:  'Do  you  think  that  if  Germany  had 
committed  no  act  of  war  or  no  act  of  injustice  against  our 
citizens  rve  would  have  gotten  into  this  war?' 

"The  President:    'I  do  think  so.' 

"Senator  McCumber:  'You  think  we  would  have  gotten  in 
anyway?' 

"The  President:  'I  do.'" 
Now,  if  Mr.  Wilson  hoped  and  believed  that  he  could  get  the 
country  involved  in  the  European  war,  regardless  of  what  Germany 
did  or  did  not  do  to  our  citizens,  then  he  must  have  had  a  convic- 
tion long  prior  to  the  event  that  we  should  join  the  Allies  in  war 
upon  Germany.  For  surely  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  have  "hoped" 
that  he  could  get  tlie  country  involved  in  the  war  unless  he  had  a 
reason  for  that  hope,  and  that  reason  must  have  been  based  upon 
something  else  than  Germany's  acts  toward  Americans,  because  Mr. 
Wilson  expressly  says  that  he  desired  war  even  if  Germany  had 
committed  no  act  of  war  or  no  act  of  injustice  against  our  citizens. 

Thus  we  have  the  real  state  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mind,  during  the 
time  we  were  supposed  to  be  neutral,  pictured  by  the  only  man 
who  could  possibly  know  what  the  real  state  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mind 
was — by  Mr.  Wilson  himself. 

It  is  interesting,  and,  we  think,  instructive,  to  compare  Mr.  Wil- 
son's thoughts  and  "hope"  with  Mr.  Wilson's  public  utterances 
during  that  time. 

Three  days  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  Mr.  Wilson  ad- 
dressed a  gathering  in  Philadelphia,  and  said: 

"The  example  of  America  must  be  a  special  example.  The 
example  of  America  must  be  the  example  of  peace,  not  merely 
because  it  will  not  fight,  but  of  pence  because  peace  is  the  heal- 
ing and  the  elevating  influence  of  the  world  and  strife  is  not. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  being  too  proud  to  fight." 
On  October  11,  1915,  speaking  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Mr.  Wilson  said: 

"America  stands  apart  in  its  ideals;  it  ought  not  to  allow 
itself  to  be  drawn,  as  far  as  its  heart  is  concerned  into  any- 
body's quarrel." 

In  his  annual  message,  December  7,  1915,  Mr.  Wilson  said  to 
the  Congress : 

"During  these  days  of  terrible  war,  it  would  seem  that 


every  man  who  was  truly  an  American  would  instinctively 
make  it  his  duty  and  his  pride  to  keep  the  scales  of  judgment 
even  and  prove  himself  a  partisan  of  no  nation  but  his  own. 
But  there  are  some  men  among  us,  calling  themselves  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  and  their  honor 
as  citizens  as  to  put  their  passionate  sympathy  with  one  or  the 
other  side  in  the  great  European  conflict  above  their  regard 
for  the  peace  of  the  United  States." 

On  January  27,  1916,  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  to  the  Railway  Business 

Association  in  New  York  and  said: 

"In  all  the  belligerent  countries  men  have  drawn  together  to 
accomplish  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  xoar.  Is  it  not  a 
more  desirable  thing  that  all  Americans  should  put  partisan 
prepossessions  aside  and  draw  together  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  peace?  I  covet  that  distiiiction  for  America." 
On  January  31,  1916,  Mr.  Wilson,  speaking  in  Milwaukee,  said: 

"There  is  no  precedent  in  American  history  for  any  action 
which  might  mean  that  America  is  seeking  to  connect  herself 
with  the  controversies  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Men 
who  seek  to  provoke  such  action  have  forgotten  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  behooves  those  you  have  entrusted 
with  office  to  remember  the  traditions  of  the  United  States." 
In  the  same  week  of  January,  1916,  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  at  Chicago, 

and  said: 

"/  believe  that  we  can  serve  the  nations  at  wat  ^r.^*''r  by 
remaining  at  peace  and  holding  off  from  this  contest  iliau  we 
could  possibly  serve  them  in  any  other  way.  Your  interest, 
your  sympathy,  your  affection  may  be  engaged  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  stand  off  and  not  let  this  nation 
be  drawn  into  the  war." 

On  February  1,  1916,  speaking  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mr.  Wilson 
said : 

"There  are  actually  men  in  America  who  are  preaching  war, 
who  are  preaching  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  do  what  it 
never  would  before— abandon  its  habitual  and  traditional  policy 
and  deliberately  engage  in  the  conflict  which  is  now  engulfing 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  what  the  standards  of 
citizenship  of  these  gentlemen  may  be.  I  only  know  that  I,  for 
one,  cannot  subscribe  to  those  standards." 
In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Wilson  said: 

"Every  nation  norv  engaged  in  the  titanic  struggle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  believes,  with  intensity  of  conviction 
that  cannot  be  exaggerated,  that  it  is  fighting  for  its  rights,  and 
in  most  instances  that  it  is  fighting  for  its  life;  and  we  must 
not  be  too  critical  of  the  men  zaho  lead  those  nations." 
On  February  2,  1916,  speaking  at  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Wilson  said: 

"It  would  tear  the  heartstrings  of  America  to  be  at  war  with 
any  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  W e  can  shota  our  friend- 
ship for  the  world  and  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity better  and  more  effectively  by  keeping  out  of  this 
struggle  than  by  getting  into  it." 

On  September  2,  1916,  in  the  speech  accepting  renomination,  Mr. 
Wilson  said: 

"We  have  been  neutral,  not  only  because  it  was  the  fixed 
and  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  politics  of  Europe  .  .  .  but  because  it  was  manifestly 
our  duty  to  prevent,  if  it  xvere  possible,  the  extension  of  the 
fires  of  hate  and  desolation  kindled  by  that  terrible  conflict." 
As  Mr.  Hearst  said,  in  a  signed  editorial  in  this  newspaper  on 
July  ISth: 

"The  convention  which  renominated  Mr.  Wilson  xoas  con- 
trolled by  direct  wire  from  the  White  House,  and  the  burden 
of  all  the  nominating  speeches  and  the  tenor  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  were  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  kept  us  out 
of  war  and  that  the  only  xvay  for  us  to  continue  to  keep  out  of 
xvar  was  to  re-elect  Mr.  Wilson. 

"In  a  letter  to  Senator  Stone,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  February  24,  1916,  Mr.  Wilson 
said: 

"  'You  are  right  in  assuming  that  I  shall  do  everything  in 
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my  power  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  .    .    .    I  do 
not  doubt  that  I  shall  continue  to  succeed.' 

"Addressing  a  delegation  of  Scandinavians  who  visited  him 

in  the  White  House  on  March  13,  1916,  he  said:  

can  assure  you  that  nothing  is  nearer  my  heart  than 
keeping  this  country  out  of  war.' 

"And  speaking  at  Shadow  Lawn  September  30,  1916,  to 
twenty-five  hundred  young  men  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Wilson  declared: 

"'The  certain  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  that  we  shall  be  drawn  in  one  form  or  other  into  the 
embroilments  of  the  European  war.' " 

And  so  Mr.  Wilson  was  re-elected  because  he  had  "kept  us  out 
of  war,"  with  a  definite  pledge  that  he  would  also  keep  us  out  of 
the  "embroilments"  of  European  politics,  jealousies  and  strife. 

On  December  18,  1916,  less  than  four  months  before  he  asked 
Congress  to  declare  war,  Mr.  Wilson  addressed  an  identical  note 
to  all  the  belligerent  governments,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents,  on 
both  sides,  have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  virtually  the  same,  as 
stated  in  general  terms  to  their  own  peoples  and  to  the  world. 
Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights  and  privileges  of  xoeak 
peoples  and  small  states  as  secure  against  aggression  or  denial 
in  the  ure  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  and 
po"  states  now  at  war.    Each  wishes  itself  to  be  made 

in  the  future,  along  with  all  other  nations  and  peoples, 
.nst  the  recurrence  of  wars  like  this  and  against  aggression 
f  selfish  interference  of  every  kind.  .  .  .  Each  deems  it 
necessary  to  settle  the  issues  of  the  present  war  upon  terms 
that  will  certainly  safeguard  the  independence,  the  territorial 
integrity  and  the  political  and  commercial  freedom  of  the 
nations  involved." 

On  January  22,  1917,  less  than  ninety  days  before  he  asked 
Congress  to  declare  war,  Mr.  Wilson  said  to  the  Senate: 

"The  question  upon  which  the  whole  future  peace  of  the 
world  depends  is  this:  Is  the  present  war  a  struggle  for  a  just 
and  secure  peace  or  only  a  new  balance  of  power?  First  of  all, 
it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory.  Victory  would  mean  peace 
forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished. It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress, 
at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a  sting,  a  resent- 
ment, a  bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest, 
not  permanently,  but  only  as  upon  a  quicksand.  Only  a  peace 
between  equals  can  last;  only  a  peace  the  very  principle  of 
which  is  equality  and  a  common  participation  in  a  common 
benefit." 

On  February  26,  1917,  in  an  address  to  Congress,  Mr.  Wilson 
said: 

"The  American  people  do  not  desire  it  {war),  and  our  desire 
is  not  different  from  theirs.  I  am  not  proposing  or  contem- 
plating war,  or  any  steps  that  need  lead  to  it.  No  course  of 
my  choosing  or  of  theirs  will  lead  to  war.  War  can  come  only 
by  the  wilful  acts  and  aggressions  of  others." 


What  to  Expect  in  Mexico 

{From  a  Washington  Dispatch  to  the  "New  York  Sun,"  a  Wall 

Street  organ.) 

ALTHOUGH  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to- 
ward Carranza  is  officially  described  as  unchanged  and  al- 
though the  incident  of  the  capture  and  release  of  the  two 
American  aviators  virtually  is  closed,  it  may  be  stated  positively  that 
developments  of  the  first  magnitude  are  soon  to  take  place  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Information  which  has  been  slowly  but  surely  ac- 
cumulating for  the  United  States  as  well  as  other  Governments  in- 
dicates that  the  following  events,  reluctantly  or  otherwise,  must  be 
regarded  as  inescapable : 

First,  the  United  States  must  intervene  in  Mexico  and  take 


over  the  affairs  of  the  Mexicans  as  completely  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Cuba. 

Second,  the  fact  of  coming  intervention  is  now  recognized 
and  the  time  set  is  being  estimated  at  six  months  or  even  less, 
though  this  latter  is  admittedly  an  uncertain  factor. 

Third,  the  reason  for  intervention  is  not  because  of  Car- 
ranza's  arrogance  or  bandit  raids  or  sporadic  cases  of  infringe- 
ment of  American  rights,  but  because  the  country  has  simply 
gone  to  pieces  beyond  recall  and  no  other  possible  solution 
looms  up. 

Arrangements  for  the  initial  use  of  both  land  and  sea  forces 
of  the  United  States  have  been  completed,  not  in  a  mere  theoretical 
sense,  but  because  it  is  fully  recognized  that  the  work  will  have 
to  be  done.  It  is  not  expected  that  severe  opposition  will  be  encoun- 
tered, though  provision  will  be  made  for  ail  eventualities.  * 

Pacification  of  the  country  with  restoration  of  order  and  the 
process  of  assisting  the  Mexicans  to  manage  their  own  affairs  may 
admittedly  take  years. 


Correspondence 

Railwaymen's  Wages 

TO  the  editor:  I  am  a  railway  man  employed  as  locomotive 
fireman  and  have  been  at  the  game  for  five  years.  I  have 
also  been  a  reader  of  Reconstruction  for  some  time  and 
think  your  paper  is  a  very  good  one  for  letting  the  truth  out  but 
I  notice  in  the  September  issue  under  the  heading,  "  Watch  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann,"  that  you  have  made  the  statement  that  the  railway  workers 
are  among  the  best  paid  workers  in  the  country.  That  is  a  very 
grave  mistake.  The  railway  men  of  today  are  receiving  the  wages 
they  should  have  received  ten  years  ago.  The  kept  press  has 
always  been  the  railway  men's  worst  enemy.  It  has  always  poisoned 
the  public  mind  with  the  idea  that  we  are  receiving  outrageous 
wages,  which  is  a  joke  in  a  way  and  a  black  eye  to  the  railway  men. 

We  locomotive  fireman  are  the  poorest  paid  class  of  workers  in 
the  country.  The  common  laborer  that  doesn't  have  to  pass  a 
physical  examination  or  study  his  head  off  receives  as  much  as  we 
do,  and  in  plenty  of  cases  more.  I  know  of  men  that  are  working 
as  common  laborers  that  are  receiving  85c.  per  hour  or  $6.80  for 
an  8-hour  day,  where  the  best  paid  freight  fireman  in  the  country 
only  receive  $5.76  for  eight  hours  work — and,  believe  me,  its  work. 
There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  locomotive  firemen  have  been  carried 
off  their  engine  in  a  dying  condition  from  physical  exhaustion  or 
over  work. 

Look  at  the  conditions  we  work  under;  getting  a  train  over  a 
100-mile  division  with  poor  coal  and,  in  plenty  of  cases,  with  hard- 
steaming  engines ;  breaking  your  back  over  a  shaker-bar,  over  a  hook 
and  over  a  scoop  shovel  trying  to  make  steam  out  of  real  estate. 
Yes,  we  firemen  have  a  picnic;  in  fact,  it  is  a  regular  pension  job. 

The  Government  is  the  only  one  that  has  taken  a  real  step  to- 
ward making  the  fireman's  job  a  job  by  putting  automatic  stokers 
and  coal-diggers  on  locomotives.  In  most  cases  where  enginemesai 
have  been  killed  in  wrecks,  they  have  also  been  scalded  to  death. 
The  Government  has  taken  a  step  to  overcome  this  by  placing  all 
steam-pipes  with  boiler  pressure  outside  of  the  cab. 

In  regard  to  wages:  for  getting  a  train  over  a  100-mile  division 
the  firemen  receive  in  most  cases  $4.96.  If  he  makes  more  it  is  be- 
cause he  works  overtime.  Some  engineers  are  receiving  $1  an  hour 
on  Camford  locomotives,  but  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
years  of  hard  work  and  responsibility  they  have  gone  through  they 
are  entitled  to  a  larger  wage  than  that.  Yard  firemen  in  most  cases 
receive  $4.28  per  day,  and  most  of  them  have  families  to  support. 
Any  fair  minded  person  can  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
live  like  human  beings. 

B.  OF  L.  F.  &  E.  Member. 
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Announcement 


TH  I'',  publication  of  the  Noveml)er  nuiril)t'r  of  this 
magazine  has  been  delayed  by  the  prolonged  tie- 
up  of  the  printing  trades  in  New  York.  We  have 
now  made  arrangements  to  publish  outside  of  New  York. 
The  magazine  will  continue,  of  course,  to  bear  the  union 
label.    The  publication  office  will  remain  in  New  York. 

This  number  is  but  four  pages.  No  charge  will  be  made 
for  it.  Every  subscription  will  be  extended  a  month. 
The  next  number  and  all  future  numbers  will  be  increased 
50  per  cent  in  size — from  32  ])ages  to  48.  We  expect  to 
]Hi])lish  the  Dcceml)er  number  during  the  week  beginning 
Xovember  17. 

It  ])erha])s  should  l)c  added  that  we  played  no  ])art  in 
the  strike  and  lock-out  in  the  New  York  printing  trades 
except  that  of  innocent  bystanders.  We  own  no  print- 
ing plant.  W  e  hire  all  of  our  work  done.  When  a  strike 
was  threatened,  the  printers  whom  we  employ  asked  us — 
as  they  asked  all  their  other  customers — wdiether  we 
wished  to  pay  the  increases  demanded  or  wdiether  we 
wished  the  em])loying  printers  to  fight.  We  replied  that 
we  wanted  nol)ody  to  fight  workingmen  for  us.  But  the 
fight  came  and  we  have  published  nothing  since  until  now. 


Alliance  of  Miners,  Rail- 
way men,  and  Transport  ■ 
Workers  in  Great 
Britain 

Coni])iled  by  MARY  CONYNGTON. 

IN  April,  1914,  a  conference  was   held   between  the 
Miners'  Federation   of  Great  Britain,    the  National 
Union  of  I\ailwaynicn,  and  the  Transport  Workers' 
federation  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  co-operative 
action  and  the  support  of  one  another's  demands.    A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  working  agreement. 


which  was  referred  back  to  the  three  bodies  and  accepted 
by  the  end  of  1915.  It  was  carefully  specified  that  the 
support  involved  was  not  to  be  sectional  nor  unconsid- 
ered. 

Action  is  to  be  confined  to  joint  national  action. 
Further,  no  action  will  be  taken  until  all  three  partners 
have  met  in  conference  and  have  agreed  upon  the  course 
to  be  adopted.  Sympathetic  action,  in  fact,  is  no  longer 
to  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  emotions  of  a  strike  period, 
but  is  to  be  the  calculated  result  of  mature  considera- 
tion and  careful  planning. 

During  the  war  little  use  was  made  of  the  combina- 
tion, but  within  a  few  months  of  the  signing'  of  the  armis- 
tice all  its  members  had  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  im- 
]jroved  conditions,  and  as  demonstrated  for  a  short  time 
in  February  and  March,  1919,  the  importance  to  the 
nation  of  its  strength,  both  for  aggression  and  for 
restraint,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

It  was  first  recognized  as  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count toward  the  middle  of  February,  1919,  at  which  time 
all  three  of  its  constituent  bodies  had  launched  national 
programs,  and  none  were  satisfied  with  the  progress  made. 
The  railway  men  had  been  first  in  the  field.  In  the  late 
summer  of  1918  they  had  been  on  the  verge  of  a  strike, 
and  as  part  of  the  settlement  made  with  them  the  Gov- 
ernment had  promised  that  an  eight-hour  day  should  be 
establi.shed  for  the  railroad  workers  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  After  the  armistice  was  signed  the  railwaymen 
hastened  to  claim  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  and  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  a  national  program  embodying 
the  following  demands : 

1.  That  eight  hours  constitute  a  working  day  and  48 
hours  a  working  week. 

2.  That  all  advances  given  as  war  increases  be  con- 
verted into  permanent  wages. 

3.  That  a  guaranteed  day  and  a  guaranteed  week  be 
established  on  all  railways. 

4.  That  doul)]e  time  be  paid  for  all  overtime. 

.T.  That  Sunday  duty  between  12  o'clock  midnight  Sat- 
urday and  12  o'clock  midnight  Sunday  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  double  time.  Sunday  duty  to  be  independent  of 
the  guaranteed  week. 

6.  That  night  duty  (6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.)  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half. 
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7.  That  all  piecework,  tonnage,  and  bonus  systems  be 
abolished. 

8.  That  on  those  systems  where  locomotive  men  at  pres- 
ent work  under  a  mileage  clause,  120  miles  to  constitute 
a  day's  work  on  passenger  trains  and  96  miles  on  goods 
trains ;  all  mileage  over  and  above  this  to  be  paid  for  at 
an  equivalent  rate. 

9.  That  the  period  of  rest  between  each  turn  of  duty  he 
not  less  than  12  hours. 

10.  That  hybrid  grades  be  abolished. 

11.  That  conditions  of  service  for  railwaymen  be  stand- 
ardized upon  all  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

12.  That  there  be  equal  representation,  both  national 
and  local,  for  this  union  upon  the  management  of  all  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom. 

13.  That  14  days  holiday  with  pay  be  allow^ed. 

These  demands  were  looked  upon  as  almost  revolu- 
tionary. Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  was  not  denied, 
the  wages  for  many  grades  of  railwaymen  had  been  too 
low  for  any  reasonable  standard  of  living,  and  tips  had 
been  depended  upon  to  help  out.  During  the  war  wages 
had  of  necessity  been  raised  until  they  were  at  least 
upon  an  economic  basis,  but  hours  had  been  exceedingly 
long.  The  demand  of  the  men  that  they  should  keep 
what  they  had  gained  in  the  way  of  wages  and  should 
add  to  this  a  short  and  definitely  restricted  working  day, 
seemed  to  many  unreasonable,  while  all  perceived  that  it 
must  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  operation.  The  re- 
quest for  standardized  conditions  w^ould  involve  highly 
troublesome  readjustments,  while  to  give  the  union  a 
voice  in  the  management  would,  of  course,  be  an  entirely 
new  departure,  at  which  many  looked  askance.  The  par- 
liamentary election  was  close  at  hand  and  the  excited 
atmosphere  of  the  campaign  was  not  favorable  to  the 
careful  consideration  such  claims  demanded.  So  a  com- 
promise was  efYected,  signed  on  December  6,  1918,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  eight-hour  day  should  go 
into  effect  February  1,  1919,  while  other  conditions 
should  remain  vmchanged  pending  the  action  of  a  com- 
mittee, which  should  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
consider  the  questions  of  wages  and  conditions  of  service 
throughout  the  country. 

This  settled  the  immediate  difficulty,  but  as  the  new 
year  advanced  it  became  evident  that  matters  were  not 
going  smoothly  with  the  railway  negotiations.  The  sit- 
uation was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
several  parties  concerned.  On  one  side  were  the  Gov- 
ernment, represented  in  time  of  special  stress  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  in  less  strenuous  moments  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  or 
both,  and  the  railway  companies  who  still  retained  the 
actual  administration  of  the  roads  under  Government 
control.  There  were  79  of  these  companies,  each  with 
its  own  individual  arrangement  of  hours,  classification  of 
workers,  rates  of  wages,  etc.  On  the  other  side  were  two 
organizations,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  with 
an  estimated  membership  at  this  time  of  500,000,  and 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen,  with  a  membership  of  about  40,000.  This 
second  association  was  not  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance 


and  consequently  was  not  bound  by  the  pledges  the 
others  had  given  not  to  act  without  consultation.  Its 
action  in  calling  the  tube  strike  early  in  February,  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  eight- 
hour  day  had  been  put  into  operation,  was  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  alliance  and  showed  the  need  of 
the  restraining  influence  which  the  three  allied  federa- 
tions brought  to  bear  one  upon  another. 

Apart  from  this  inevitable  complexity  there  was  an 
apparent  tendency  to  delay,  which  the  men  found  try- 
ing. 'They  had  supposed  that  the  committee  to  consider 
wages  and  conditions  would  begin  its  work  promptly,  so 
that  changes  agreed  upon  might  be  made  coincidently 
with  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day,  but  its  first 
meeting  was  called  for  February  12,  nearly  two  weeks 
after  the  shorter  day  became  effective.  When  the  men 
assembled  for  this  meeting  they  found  the  gathering  was 
only  the  prelude  to  further  delay. 

On  February  12,  several  months  after  their  national  pro- 
gram was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  held  their 
first  meeting  on  it  with  the  Railway  Executive  Com- 
mittee. At  that  meeting  the  committee  had  to  tell  the 
men  that  it  was  not  ready  to  negotiate  with  them,  because 
it  had  only  been  told  eight  days  before  by  the  Government 
that  it  was  to  act  as  the  Government's  agent  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  program.  That  incident  alone,  as  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  sufficiently 
exasperating,  and  it  turned  the  thoughts  of  many  railway 
men  toward  the  strike  weapon. 

Meanwhile,  on  January  16,  1919,  the  National  Trans- 
port Workers"  Federation  had  svibmitted  to  all  associa- 
tions representing  port  employers  the  following  demands: 

1.  A  working  week  of  44  hours  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ivingdom  for  all  grades  of  dock  and  waterside  lal)or  en- 
gaged on  quay,  warehouse,  or  ship  work. 

2.  The  same  pay  for  time  workers  for  the  44  hours  as 
is  now  earned  by  such  workers  for  existing  hours,  with  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  for  pieceworkers. 

3.  Men  only  to  be  taken  on  twice  a  day. 

A  conference  between  the  port  employers  and  the  fed- 
eration over  these  demands  took  place  January  31,  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  leave  matters  in  the  hands  of  a 
joint  committee  of  14,  7  from  each  side.  By  February 
12,  this  committee  had  held  two  meetings  without  com- 
ing to  any  agreement;  the  employers  offered  first  a  48- 
hour,  then  a  46l/'2-hour  week  without  reduction  of  pay, 
and  declared  the  third  demand  one  for  local  settlement 
only,  while  the  men  adhered  to  their  original  demands. 
The  third  demand,  they  explained,  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  taking  on  men  at  any  time  during 
the  day,  as  a  consequence  of  which  a  man  who  was  not 
engaged  early  in  the  morning  was  kept  hanging  around 
for  hours  in  the  hope  that  he  might  have  a  chance  later 
on,  whereas  if  he  knew  that  no  more  engagements  would 
be  made  until  a  specified  hour,  he  could  make  use  of  the 
interval  in  looking  for  work  elsewhere.  Arbitration  was 
suggested,  but  the  men  were  unwilling  to  consider  it,  and 
matters  appeared  to  be  at  a  standstill. 

At  this  time  the  attitude  of  the  Miners'  Federation  was 
more  threatening  than  that  of  either  of  its  allies.  Early 
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'  in  Tanuary  the  miners  had  submitted  to  the  coal  con- 
I  troller  a  claim  for  an  advance  of  30  per  cent  in  wages, 
with  a  retention  of  the  war  advances,  and  on  January  31 
a  a  further  demand  was  made  for  a  reduction  of  working 
i  hours  to  six  a  day  for  underground  workers,  nationaliza- 
f  tion  of  the  coal  mines,  and  certain  special  treatment  for 
i  demobilized  miners.    On  the  10th  of  February  the  Gov- 

Iernment  replied,  conceding  an  advance  in  wages  of  Is. 
(24.3  cents)  a  day — about  one-third  of  what  the  men 
asked — but  saying  that  it  could  not  grant  off-hand  such 
ij  far-reaching  demands  as  those  for   shorter   hours  and 
[.  nationalization.    Therefore  it  proposed  to  set  up  a  com- 
.  mission  to  deal  with  these  and  to  report  as  soon  as  pos- 
,  sible.    The  miners  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
t  response.    They  believed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 
advances  they  asked;  they  believed   themselves  strong 
enough  to  force  these  concessions,  and  they  also  believed 
that  the  plan  of  setting  up  a  commission  was  only  a  device 
to  delay  matters  until  they,  the  miners,  should  be  in  a 
.  less  favorable  position  for  enforcing  their  demands.  The 
delay  in  the  matter  of  getting  the  railway  committee  to 
work  now  returned  to  plague   the   Government.  The 
':  authorities  pointed  out  with  much  justice  and  force  that 
j  the  coal  industry  was  basic,  that  on  its  output  and  the 
price  at  which  coal  could  be  sold  the  welfare  of  the 
country  depended,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
\  demands  which  might  involve  the  ruin  or  the  prosperity 
I  of  the  whole  Kingdom  to  be  answered  without  consid- 
L  eration  and  investigation.    The  miners  replied,  in  effect, 
il  that  much  the  same  response  had  been  made  to  the  rail- 
I  way  men,  and  that  the  committee   of  inquiry  promised 
them  more  than  two  months  before  was  not  yet  function- 
ing, they,  the  miners,  were  ready  for  a  settlement  now, 
and  they  intended  to  have  one.    On  February  12,  at  a 
conference  of  the  miners'  representatives  it  was  decided 
to  refer  back  to  the  local  unions  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  strike  should  be  called  to  enforce  their  demands. 
•   A  strike  ballot  was  accordingly  sent  out,  the  returns  to 
be  in  by  February  25. 

On  February,  12,  therefore,  all  three  federations  were 
.   trying  to  secure  changes  involving  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages,  and  better  conditions.    The  miners'  and  the  rail- 
^  way  men's  claims  also   involved   representation    of  the 
men  in  the  management  of  the  business.    All  three  bodies 
were  dissatisfied  and    indignant,  though    the  transport 
workers  were  less  so  than  the  other  two.    It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  transport  workers  sent  a  telegram  of 
-  greeting  to  the  miners'  representatives,  wishing  them 
success  and  ending:  "Combined,  miners,  railway  men,  and 
'   transport  workers  must  be  irresistible."    The  answering 
telegram  contained  two  significant  sentences: 

Between  the  transport  workers  and  the  miners  there  is 
a  bond  of  union  which  will  stand  the  test  in  the  near  future 
of  the  opposition  of  the  capitalist  classes.  Miners  and 
railway  men  are  with  you. 

Then  followed  an  anxious  period,  during   which  the 
miners,  who  were  daily  rolling  up  a  larger  majority  in 
'    favor  of  a  strike,  were  the  centre   of  interest,  with  the 
railway  men  and  transjjort  workers  good  seconds.  The 


leaders  of  the  three  federations  held  frequent  conferences, 
and  renewed  their  pledges  to  act  as  one  if  a  strike  became 
necessary  for  any  one  of  the  three.  Taken  together, 
their  membership  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and 
a  half,  and  the  consequences  of  a  combined  strike  could 
not  be  contemplated  without  alarm.  A  tie-up  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  mines,  and  the  shipping  would  have  meant 
famine  conditions  for  England  within  a  few  days.  The 
Government  let  it  be  known  that  it  would  take  the 
strongest  measures  to  suppress  any  such  strike,  but  no 
one  imagined  that  the  triple  alliance,  if  a  strike  were  once 
called,  would  give  up  simply  on  a  threat  of  force,  and 
the  chances  were  that  if  an  outbreak  occurred  there  would 
1)e  actual  warfare  of  a  singularly  embittered  character. 
Neither  side  wanted  this,  and  the  Government,  in  par- 
ticular, bestirred  itself  to  prevent  matters  from  reaching 
a  crisis.  The  railway  committee  began  its  work  behind 
closed  doors.  Government  intervention  brought  the 
transport  workers  and  employers  together  again  in 
renewed  negotiations.  In  the  hope  of  helping  the  gen- 
eral situation,  the  Prime  Minister  called  a  conference  of 
employers  and  workers  to  meet  February  27  and  con- 
sider the  causes  and  remedies  for  industrial  unrest.  To 
meet  the  miners'  threat  of  a  strike,  a  bill  establishing  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  coal  industry  was  brought 
into  Parliament  and  pushed  rapidly,  although  the  miners 
insisted  that  they  would  not  accept  such  a  commission 
and  announced  a  vote  of  nearly  five  to  one  in  favor  of  a 
strike,  to  begin  March  15.  At  the  last  moment  a  com- 
promise was  efifected,  by  which  the  miners,  in  considera- 
tion of  naming  half  the  members  of  the  commission, 
agreed  to  postpone  the  strike  until  March  22,  to  allow 
time  for  hearing  the  report  of  tlie  commission  on  hours 
and  wages,  a  report  on  these  subjects  being  promised  for 
March  20. 

The  triple  alliance  took  advantage  of  the  temporary 
relaxation  of  anxiety  to  make  public  its  position.  On 
February  25,  the  day  following  the  miners'  acceptance  of 
the  commission,  the  executives  of  the  three  federations 
met  for  conference,  and  issued  a  statement,  giving  the 
following  resolution,  which  had  been  adopted  unan- 
imously : 

Having  fully  considered  the  position  of  the  negotiations 
as  reveiwed  by  the  executive  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  and  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation,  and  having  regard  to  the  very  grave 
consequences  involved  in  a  stoppage  by  either  body,  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  event  of  such  stoppage  the  members 
of  each  body  would  be  very  seriously  and  immediately 
affected,  the  executives  decided  to  adjourn  this  conference 
until  each  body  has  had  an  opportunity  for  further  nego- 
tiation. It  is  further  decided  that  no  section  of  this  triple 
alliance  shall  agree  to  any  action  or  settlement  until  this 
conference  has  again  been  called,  such  conference  to  be 
held  before  March  15. 

Two  days  later,  at  the  national  industrial  conference 
called  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  the 
National  Union  of  Railway  men,  read  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  executives  of  the  three  federations  set- 
ting forth  the  ideas  for  which  the  triple  alliance  stood. 
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Underlying  their  different  national  programs,  the  me- 
morandum stated,  was  a  common  purpose  to  attain  cer- 
tain definite  ends. 

In  the  first  place,  it  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  organ- 
ized workers  of  Great  Britain  (1)  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  procure  for  themselves  an  increasing  share  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  their  labor  ;  (2)  are  determined 
to  shorten  materially  their  working  hours;  (3)  are  dis- 
satisfied with  a  system  which  treats  their  labor  power  as  a 
mere  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  though  they 
were  machinelike  units  in  the  process  of  wealth  production 
and  di.stribution ;  and  asserts  that  they  (4)  demand  that 
they  shall  become  real  partners  in  industry,  jointly  shar- 
ing in  the  determination  of  working  conditions  and  man- 
agement. 

The  leaders  realized  clearly  that  the  campaign  in  which 
they  were  engaged  might  easily  result  in  disaster,  but 
believed  that  by  care  such  an  outcome  might  be  avoided. 
One  of  their  leaders  argued  this  point  in  a  public  address. 
Having  mentioned  the  agreement  of  the  three  federations 
neither  to  strike  nor  to  settle  separately,  he  continued: 

This,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  may  mean  either  peace  or 
war.  I  want  frankly  to  face  both.  Peace  should  be  the 
desire  of  all.  To  fight  for  fighting's  sake  would  be  crim- 
inal, and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  fight  would  be 
not  against  the  employer  as  an  individual,  but  against  the 
State,  victory  on  either  side  may  be  purchased  at  too  great 
a  price.  ^  ^  *  \  ^^j-y  grave  and  perhaps  fatal  mis- 
take will  b--^  made,  by  either  side  assuming  that  because 
the  consequences  are  so  terri])le,  one  or  the  other  will  give 
way.  That  feeling  may  easily  precipitate  the  crisis. 
Rather  let  us  realize  that  the  stakes  are  so  high  that  we 
cannot  and  must  not  make  a  mistake. 

The  holding  of  the  industrial  conference  and  its  action 
in  appointing  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  report  on  measures  of  improvement,  relieved 
the  general  situation  appreciably,  though  much  tension 
remained.  Tn  the  interval  between  the  holding  of  the 
conference  and  the  report  of  the  coal  commission,  the 
transport  workers  practically  came  to  terms  with  the 
employers,  who  conceded  a  44-hour  week  without  reduc- 
tion of  pay,  but  with  some  conditions  attached.  These 
were  referred  back  to  the  local  unions  for  acceptance, 
while  the  organization  went  on  to  ' secure  similar  conces- 
sions for  the  omnibus  and  tramvVay  men.  With  the  con- 
cession of  the  44-hour  week,  whatever  chance  had  existed 
of  the  transport  workers  initiating  a  strike  disappeared. 

The  miners'  demands  were  very  much  in  the  public  eye, 
for  the  coal  commission's  sessions  were  open  and  fully 
reported  in  the  daily  press.  Complaint  was  made  later 
that  the  mine-owners'  representatives  were  no  match 
for  the  men's,  and  that  consequently  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  hearings  was  unduly  favorable  to  the  men. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  that  the  publicity 
of  the  hearings  was  beneficial  to  the  men  and  created  a 
strong  feeling  that  justice  and  expediency  alike  called  for 
substantial  concessions  to  them.  The  miners  themselves 
were  in  ugly  mood — "spoiHng  for  trouble,"  one  labor 
leader  put  it — but  their  leaders  were  obviously  open  to 
reason  and  opposed  to  extreme  measures,  so  long  as  the 


chance  existed  that  the  commission  would  recommend  a 
considerable  part  of  their  demands. 

The  railway  negotiations  were  in  a  more  critical  state. 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  action  of  the  coal  commission, 
the  conferences  on  the  railway  men's  program  were  held 
in  the  strictest  secrecy.  March  14  it  was  announced  that 
the  railway  executive  committee  had  made  an  offer,  which 
the  men  rejected  in  toto,  rejecting  also  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  based.  Conferences  were  resumed,  but  the 
men's  leaders  made  no  secret  of  their  conviction  that  a 
peaceable  settlement  was  not  probable.  The  situation 
was  so  acute  that  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister 
the  men's  leader,  J.  H.  Thomas,  literally  flew  to  Paris  for 
a  conference,  returning  the  following  day  to  take  up  nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  directly,  instead  of  with 
the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  acting  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  March  20  the  coal  commission  handed  in  a  report 
recommending  substantial  concessions  to  the  men  and 
foreshadowing  others  to  come  if  this  report  were 
accepted.  On  the  same  day  the  Government  presented 
a  new  offer  to  the  railway  men.  The  miners  were  disap- 
pointed, and  a  considerable  party  was  for  an  appeal  to 
force,  but  the  leaders  were  strongly  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  report,  and  succeeded  in  arranging  that  the  strike 
notices  should  be  postponed  from  day  to  day  until  a 
ballot  could  be  taken  on  the  question  of  whether  to  accept 
the  report  or  to  strike. 

But  the  railway  men  were  in  no  mood  for  further  delay. 
On  the  21st  they  rejected  the  Government's  offer  and  de- 
clared, in  effect,  that  nothing  but  the  strike  remained  for 
them.  A  meeting  of  the  triple  alliance  was  held  that  eve- 
ning and  the  two  other  parties  to  it  bent  their  efforts  to 
inducing  the  railway  men  to  hold  back  from  such  action. 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  after  a 
]:)rolonged  session : 

That  this  conference  of  the  triple  alliance  instructs  its 
subcommittee,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen's  negotiating  committee,  to  approach  "the 
Ciovernment  with  a  view  to  removing  the  deadlock  be- 
tween the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  Railway 
Executive,  and  meanwhile  it  requests  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen  to  remain  at  work  during  the  negotiations 
and  pending  a  further  decision  of  the  tri])le  alliance. 

The  joint  committee  thus  constituted  was  received  by 
the  Government  representative  the  following  morning, 
and  after  long  discussions  negotiations  were  renewed. 
On  the  24th  the  Government  laid  before  the  men  a  prop- 
osition covering  the  following  points: 

1.  Guaranteed  week  of  48  hours. 

2.  Guaranteed  day  to  be  further  considered. 

3.  Time  and  a  quarter  for  overtime,  and  time  and  a 
half  for  work  on  Sunday  or  specified  holidays. 

4.  Time  and  a  quarter  for  work  between  10  p.  m.  and 
4  a.  m. 

5.  A  minimum  period  of  rest  between  turns  of  duty, 
ranging  from  9  to  12  hours  according  to  nature  of  work. 

6.  One  week's  holiday  with  pay  after  12  months'  ser- 
vice, without  prejudice  to  men  already  having  a  longer 
holiday  under  existing  arrangements. 
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NGLAND  HAS  AN  ANTI-PROFITEERING 
LAW  THAT  GETS  THE  PROFITEERS 

By  WALLACE  PENNOCK 

Under  the  English  law,  any  citizen  may  complain  if  goods  are  sold  or  offered  to  sale  to  him  at  prices 
lat  he  considers  exorbitant.  A  governmental  investigation  immediately  follows,  and,  if  the  charges  are 
istained,  maximum  prices  are  fixed.  Proprietors  are  sent  to  jail  for  violating  the  law.  Clothing  comes 
own  5o  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  profiteers'  fear  of  the  Act.   Our  laws  compared  with  the  English. 


"Good  suits  for  4  pounds  4  shillings  ($21)  and  5 
Dunds  5  shillings  ($26)  are  to  be  seen  in  tailors'  shops 

the  West  End,  where  a  few  weeks  ago  nothing  of  the 
Drt  was  displayed  at  less  than  8  pounds  8  shillings 
$42).  'We  can  only  think,'  said  an  official,  'that  the 
rofiteering  Act  is  having  a  strong  moral  eft'ect.'  " — 
,ondon  Daily  Mail. 

r  T"!!  AT  kind  of  law  is  this  that  cuts  the  price  of 
'^y^y  suits  in  half,  reduces  woolen  socks  to  65  cents 
'  '  a  pair,  silk  ties  to  85  cents,  men's  alKwool  un- 
erwear  to  $1.50  a  garment  and  halves  the  price  of 
pples  and  bananas  before  it  has  been  in  operation  for 
lirty  days?  Is  it  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  a  profound 
ssurance  that  the  law  will  be  enforced.'' 

High  prices  are  the  most  pertinent  phase  of  a  world 
risis  that  has  produced  riots  and  revolution  in  several 
ountries.  The  Anglo-Saxon  people  believe  they  can 
Tid  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  problem.  In  this  effort 
;  behooves  them  to  cooperate,  compare  and  face  the 
ruth.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt  in  that  dircc- 
ion.  It  will  exhibit  some  matters  of  fact  from  which 
he  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Provisions  of  the  Law 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  principal  features  of  the 
iritish  Profiteering  Act,  a  law  which  empowers  and 
iirects  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"(a)  To  investigate  prices,  costs  and  profits  at  all 
tagcs ;  and  on  such  investigation  they  may  by  order  fix 
naximum  prices;  and 

"(b)  To  receive  and  investigate  complaints  that  a 
)rofit  is  being  or  has  been  since  the  passage  of  this  Act 
nadc  or  sought  on  the  sale  of  the  article  (whether 
vholesale  or  retail)  which  is,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
tanccs,  imreasonable',  and  on  such  com])laint  they  may, 
:fter  giving  rhe  parties  an  opportunity  of  being  hoard, 
•-ither  dismiss  the  complaint'  or — 

"(i)  declare  th.e  price  which  would  yield  a  rea- 
soTial)le  profit  and 

"(ii)  require  the  seller  to  repay  to  the  com- 
plainant any  amount  paid  the  complainant  in  excess 
of  such  j)ricc.'' 


Under  this  interesting  statute,  also: 

"The  seller'shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a 
fuie  hot. exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  both 
fine  and  imprisonment :  Provided  that  a  rate  of  profit 
which  does  not  exceed  the  fair  average  rate  earned  by 
persons  in  the  same  way  of  business  as  the  seller  upon 
the  sale  of  similar  articles  under  pre-war  conditions 
shall  not  be  deemed  unreasonable.'' 

State  ConiDetition  Authorized 

Any  dealer  who  fails  to  comply  with  or  infringes  the 
Board's  rules,  or  who  "knowingly  or  recklessly"  fur- 
nishes false  testimony,  is  subject  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  to  both,  and 

"Where  a  person  convicted  under  this  section  is  a 
company,  the  chairman  and  every  managing  director 
and  evc'rv  officer  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
company'  shall  be  guilty  of  the  like  offense,  unless  he 
proves  that  the  act  which  constituted  the  offense  took 
place  without  his  knowledge  or  without  his  consent." 

The  Act  empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  establish 
or  permit  the  creation  of  local  committees  throughout 
the  country  and  to  clothe  them  with  its  own  authority, 
to  punish  profiteers,  and  it  directs  "the  inclusion  of 
women  oti  all  local  committees."  And,  in  the  line  of 
economic  direct  action: 

"The  Board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  authorize  local 
authorities,  subject  to  conditions  as  the  Board  may  im- 
pose, to  purchase  and  sell  articles  of  any  class  to  which 
this  Act  applies"  (on  condition  that)  "the  local  author- 
ities shall,  as  far  as  possible,  insure  that  any  local^  au- 
thority so  acting  shall  proceed  on  a  commercial  basis  at 
not  by  way  of  a  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers." 

Sounds  like  a  drastic  law,  doesn't  it?  The  Board  of 
Trade  can  fine  or  imprison  every  dealer  who  charges 
more  than  what  was  considered  a  fair  rate  of  profit  be- 
fore the  war.  AVhat  more  is  asked  by  any  believer  in 
legal  redress  for  profiteering?  And  if  that  menace  still 
fails  to  check  commercial  greed,  the  Board  can  go  into 
business  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  distribute 
necessaries  among  the  people  on  a  basis  of  honest  mer- 
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chandising.    Here,  indeed,  is  a  law  with  teeth  in  it. 

'That  law  was  enacted  by  Parliament  the  middle  of 
August,  this  year.  Copies  of  it  became  available  in 
Washington  about  six  weeks  later.  I  took  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Capitol  and  asked  some  senators  why  a  similar 
law  would  not  be  a  good  thing  in  the  United  States.'  In 
the  ensuing  discussions  it  was  agreed  that  unrest  among 
the  people  could  not  be  allayed"  so  long  as  the  profiteer 
remained  at  large  and  free  to  ply  his  jimmy  on  the  pay 
envelopes  of  the  masses.  But  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  amendments  just  then  pending  to  the  Food  and 
Fuel  Control  Act  of  August  10,  1917,  would  arm  the 
executive  dej^artments  with  full  power  to  control  the 
situation.  Said  amendmehts  have  now  been  adopted. 
They  have  the  full  aipproval  of  Attorney  General 
Palmer.  The  change  which  caused  most  delay  and  pro- 
voked most  discussion  aims  to  control  rents  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  need  not  be  described  here. 
The  others  are  two  in  number. 

Our  Laws  That  Don't  Work 

The  first  amendment  inserts  the-words  "wearing  ap- 
parel" after  the  word  "feeds"  in  Section  One  of  the  law 
of  1917,  in  that  phrase  which  declares  the  purpose  of 
the  act  is  "to  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable 
distrilDution,  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  foods, 
feeds,  fuel  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  fertilizer," 
etc.  An  assistant  to  the  attorney  general  assures  me 
-that  this  change  makes  the  law  applicable  to  virtually 
all  necessaries. 

The  second  amendment  alters  Section  Four  of  tjie 
original  law  by  providing  that  a  fine  "not  exceeding 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both"  shall  be  inflicted  upon  dealers  who.  hoard,  de- 
stroy, permit  deterioration,  monopolize  or  exact  exces- 
sive prices  for  any  necessaries.  The  significant  phrase 
"any  necessaries"  was  written  into  the  original  law,  but 
the  fine  and  imprisonment  clause  was  found  only  in 
Section  Five,  which  deals  with  the  single  commodity  of 
fuel.  Food  hoarders  and  profiteers  were  identified  as 
criminals  in  Section  Four,  but  by  a  singular  instance  of 
unanimous  oversight,  no  punishment  for  the  crime  was 
mentioned. 

That  oversight  has  not  been  corrected. 

But.  while  the  British  Profiteering  Act  expires  on  February  15 
next  unless  Farliament  shall  expressly  extend  it  beyond  that  date. 
1  ^"Jf?^^"  f^"'-  including  all  the  amendments  above  cited,  will 
be  abolished  the  very  minute  a  state  of  peace  is  declared  in  this 
country! 

And  Congress  speiit  August,  September  and  nearly 
tion''l       ^^^^^"^  discussing  this  "emergency  legisla- 


Imagine  yourself  a  dealer  possessed  in  large  measure 
of  some  staple  necessary.  Would  you  push  the  sale  of 
your  stock  at  prices  subject  to  legal  limitations?  Or 
would  you  watt  a  month  or  six  weeks  or  three  months 
until  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  veto  the  law  which  stands  between  you  an  1 
the  fattest  profit  you  can  gouge  out  of  the  people^ 
I  pause  for  reply. 

As  a  matter  of  justice  and  record  let  us  recall  that 
when  he  addressed  Congress  on.  August  8  President 
Wilson  said: 

"Let  me  urge' in  the  first  place  that  the  present  food- 
control  Act  should  be  extended  both  as  to  the  period 
of  time  during  which  it  shall  remain  in  operation  and  as 
to  the  commodities  to  which  it  shall  apply.  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  clearly  within  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  make  similar  provisions  with  regard  to 
all  goods  destined  for  interstate  commerce." 

Two  months  of  talk  in  Congress  followed.  Impas 
sioned  addresses  were  deUvered  against  the  iniquity 
rent  profiteering  in  the  District  of  Columbia— whi^ 
iniquity,  however,  is  left  to  flourish  like  the  green  bj  ) 
tree  when  peace  steals  upon  us,  more  or  less  like  a  thi 
in  the  night.   Not  yet,  but  soon;  no  man  knoweth  pr 
cisely  when.  And  when  Washington  rent  profiteers  a 
freed  the  price-jumper  throughout  the  land  will  1 
turned  loose  as  the  law  now  stands.  / 

Is  it  too  cynical  to  suspect  that  the  approach  of  a  gen^ 
eral  election  confronts  tbe  politician  with  a  greater  crisis 
than  he  is  able  to  perceive  in  the  high  cost  of  living?  It 
is  clear  in  advance  that  Democrats  mean  to  tell  us  next 
year  that  profiteering  flourished  because  a  Republican 
Cojigress  betrayed  the  nations  And  it  is  clear  in  ad- 
vance that  Republicans  will  point  to  some  very  specific 
authority  long  On  the  books  which  the  executive  de- 
partraient  has  failed  to  eXert. 

Republicans  Blame  the  President 

What  is  the  neglected  authority?  For  answer  a  pro- 
gressive Republican  senator  refers  us  to  Section  Eleven 
of  the  food-control  act,  which  is  now  and  has  been  on 
the  books  since  1917: 

"That  the  President  is  authorized  from  time  to  time 
to  purchase,  to  store,  to  provide  storage  facilities  for, 
and  to  sell  for  cash  at  reasonable  prices,  wheat,  flour, 
meal,  beans  and  potatoes." 

Republican  fingers  pwnt  also  to  Section  Twenty-Five, 
which  requires: 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shaD  be, 
and  IS  hereby  authorized  and  empowere^I,  whenever  and 
wherever  m  his  judgement  necessary—to  fix  the  price  of. 
coal  and  coke,  wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by 
producer  or  dealer — " 

In  a  word,  Republicans  contend  that  if  the  present 
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Democratic  administration  would  administer  this  law 
1^  it  reads  it  would  cause  no  less  terror  among  our  pro- 
.iteers  than  British  gougers  feel  before  the  English  act. 
riiey  make  this  contention  only  in  private  as  yet.  But 
ihey  uill  tk)  so  from  the  stump  when  the  time  comes. 
They  do  not  mean  to  cmbarass  "private  initiative"  in 
busines.s  except  to  win  the  election. 

On  August  8  of  this  year  (it  seems  a  long  time  ago) 
President  Wilson  told  Congress : 

"Some  of  the  methods  by  which  prices  are  raised  are 
already  illegal,  some  of  them  criminal.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  prices  of  leather,  coal,  lumber  and  tex- 
tiles have  been  materially  afYected  by  forms  of  concert 
among  "producers  and.  marketers.  We  cannot  confine 
ourselves  to  detailed  measures— if  it  is  indeed  our  pur- 
pose to  assume  national  control  of  the  processes  of  dis- 
tribution. I  take  it  for  granted  that  that  is  our  purpose 
'and  duty.    Nothing  less  will  stififice." 

Of  these  and  other  White  House  confessions  the  Re- 
publicans are  making  careful  note,  against  the  day  when 
,they  will  remind  voters  that  the  Democrats  could  have 
checked  profiteering  had  they  not  brandished  words  and 
.neglected  their  power  during  the  critical  period.  Friends 
i-of  the  president  and  of  the  attorney  general  declare  that 
ja.  state  of  war,  which  justified  and  gave  birth  to  the  law 


of  1917  no  longer  exists  save  in  pale  theory;  that  the 
courts  would  refuse  to  convict  under  most  sections  of 
it  without  a  fresh  authorization  from  Congress.  It  does 
not  matter,  they  contend,  that  Mr.  Wilson  calls  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  strikes  and  high  prices  as  grave  as  any 
raised  by  the  waf.  He  meant  just  that,  of  course,  but 
the  courts  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt  his  unsup- 
ported view. 

And  there  the  matter  hangs.  Neither  of  the  big  po- 
litical parties  means  to  interfere  with  business  any  more 
than  it  is  compelled  to.  And  in  the  prolonged  twilight 
between  war  and  peace  each  of  them  finds  a  pretext  for 
inaction.  The  pot  and  the  kettle  are  gathering  their 
soot  for  next  summer's  throwing.  British  profiteers 
may  cringe  before  a  law  that  they  know  will  be  enforced, 
but  American  gougers  still  feel  they  are  largely  immune 
alike  from  war-time  laws  and  from  "hasty"  peace-time 
legislation. 

As  for  the  people,  their  sterling  Americanism  is 
relied  on  to  keep  them  safe  and  sane,  which  means  im- 
potently  <l'v  Ided  between  two  parties  which  Know  what 
the  people  want  and  how  to  keep  them  from  getting  it. 
At  this  writing  the  politicians  have  no  more  fear  of  a 
third  party  than  of  the  fourth  dimension. 


''EUROPE  IS  MINED,"  SAY  THE  DIPLOMATS,  WHO  EXPECT 
TO  SEE  IT  BLOW  UP  THIS  WINTER 

By  PAUL  HANNA 

The  li-riter  of  the  folloiciny  article  is  one  of  the  ablest  Washington  correspondents.  He  is  one  of 
those  uho  -i^ent  to  Pans  to  report  the  Peace  Conference,  believing  that  the  covenants  ivere  to  be  "openly 
arrived  at."  He  is  ivell  informed  as  to  European  affairs  and,  in  Washington,  is  in  touch  with  those  who 
'are informed  as  to  what  the  prospects  are  for  the  near  future. 


A YOUNG  man  sat  writing  a  memorandum  to 
President  Wilson.  had  climbed  the  winding- 
staircase  to  the  young  man's  sunny  alcove  in 
the  State  Department.  AValendar  on  the  wall  showed 
that  we  were  in  the  first  wtek  of  October,  1918.  I  put 
the  question  that  was  in  every  mind  in  those  days.  The 
young  man  pointed  to  a  pile  of  reports  from  diplomatic, 
I  naval,  economic  and  consular  agents  scattered  all  over 
Europe. 

"The  race  is  on   between  Wilson  'and   Lenin,''  he 
!  said ;  "between  a  negotiated  peace  and  a  general  Euro- 
pean revolution." 
"Which  will  win 

"The  negotiated  peace  will  come  first.    The  Germans 


shevism,  on  the  other.  There  is  no  other  issue  left  in 
the  world.  " 

In  Washington  and  Paris  the  same  young  man,  Will- 
iam C.  ^ullitt,  continued  to  digest  facts  and  write  mem- 
oranda for  the  President  and  the  peace  commissioners. 
Then  he  resigned  because,  as  I  gather,  he  had  become 
convinced  that  the  work  of  our  own  and  other  diplo- 
mats at  Paris  was  tying  the  hands  of  the  evolutionist 
and  firing  the  torch  of  the  revolvitionist. 

Bullitt  is  no  longer  in  Washington,  but  good  reporters 
continue  to  climb  winding  back  stairs  to  the  alcoves  of 
officials  who  possess  facts  and  know  how  t6  interpret 
them.  And  it  is  these  men  who  remind  nve  in  the  most 
confident  language  that  in  Europe  it  is  still  a  race  bc- 


are  all  in.   After  that  the  war  in  Europe  will  be  evolu-    tween  Lenin  and  Wilson. 

tion  toward  social  democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "The  crisis  will  come  this  winter  or  early  next 
effort  to  reach  it  by  a  single*  bound  which  is  called  Bol-    spring,"  said  a  man  whose  finger  feels  every  tug  at  the 
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■nancial  resources  of  the  United  States.    And  that 

■  ening  Herbert  Hoover  spoke  in  pubHc  at  the  other 

nd  of  the  country,  saying: 
"During  the  coming  winter  some  of  the  peoples  of 
i^urope  will  look  with  longing  eyes  to  this  rich,  fat 
nation,  with  its  surplus  of  every  human  necessity.  We 
cannot  fiddle  while  Rome  burns.  If  we  believe  we  can 
see  our  neighbors  return  to  a  thirty  years'  war,  through 

he  breakdown  of  this  treaty,  and  we  still  maintain  our 
,)rogress,  it  is  the  egotism  of  insanity." 

The  artful  advocate  of  a  special  interest  frequently 
p.i.anacles  the  truth  to  a  fallacy.  Hoover  is  only  guess- 
ing, at  best,  about  the  effect  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
But  he  is  not  guessing  about  the  suffering  and  terror 
which  confronts  Europe.  On  the  latter  point  his  state- 
ments tally  exactly  with  information  possessed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Department  of  State. 

And  his  redoubled  interest  in  the  League  of  Nations 
is  a  first  class  confession  that  all  the  expedients  of 
Doundless  American  charity  have  definitely  failed  to 
ward  off  the  catastrophe  which  he  now  sees  approach- 
ing. 

Sane  Radicalism  the  Only  Hope 

The  alternative  "Lenin  or  Wilson"  no  longer  con- 
cerns the  personality  of  either  of  those  gentlemen.  The 
first  remains  at  the  head  of  a  great  experiment  which 
flourishes  over  Great  Russia  and  beyond;  the  latter  lies 
painfully  ill  of  a  nervous  exhaustion  which  strikingly 
typifies  the  condition  of  that  social  order  which  he  has 
labored  to  preserve  substantially  intact.  Wilsoj;!  may 
recover,  as  his  countrymen  sincerely  hope ;  Lenin  may 
fall,  as  his  countrymen  trust  he  will  not;  the  forces  they 
represent  will  remain  at  critical  grips  for  a  sure  twelve 
months  to  come. 

I  must  refer  again  to  Bullitt.  He  asked  me  a  year 
ago  if  I  thought  American  Socialism  could  be  relied 
upon  to  stand  with  moderates  against  the  all-European 
drive  for  immediate  communism  which  he  anticipated. 
"Bolshevism  is  a  hardy  weed  that  requires  no  cultiva- 
tion," he  said,  "but  moderate  Socialism  will  perish  and 
be  swept  away  ^nless  all  the  friends  of  orderly  evolution 
unite  to  shelter  it."  ' 

Then  ensued  a  discussion  which  I  heard  repeated  in 
England,  France  and  Italy  all  last  winter,  and  which 
attained  bloody  proportions  throughout  Central  Europe. ' 
Would  the  old  order  yield  to  reform?  Would  the 
peace  conference  face  the  fact  that  industrial  democracy 
was  knocking  at  the  door  and  must  batte*-  ks  way  in  if 


it  were  not  peacefully  introduced?  Would  the  inter- 
national or  domestic  capitalist  groups  sacrifice  priyat©; 
profits  to  the  general  good  sufificiently  to  restore  pro- 
duction, care  for  unemployment  and  placate  the  masses 
during  the  post-war  struggle  between  reconstruction 
and  revolution? 

One  year  has  elapsed  and  what  do  find?  A  high 
official  of  the  Treasury  Department  gives  me  this  sum- 
mary: Every  government  in  Europe  is  bankrupt,  ex- 
cepting a  few  that  were  neutral  in  the  war.  They,  have 
all  defaulted  in  their  interest  o\i  the  $10,000,000,000  this 
country  loaned  them.  They  all  regard  our  loan  as  a 
contribution  to  the  struggle  and  none  intends  to  repay 
either  interest  or  principal.  Their  industries  are  stag- 
nant and  their  populations  rebellious.  They  are  not 
producing  half  enough  to  supply  their  needs.  The 
credits  advanced  them  by  this  government  have  dwin- 
dled to  a  few  millions,  and,  excepting  Belgium,  none 
will  be  given  fresh  credits  (gifts).  Private  credits  are 
not  worth  considering  because  the  American  banker 
demands  a  cash  customer.  Finally,  currency  is  so  in- 
flated and  prices  so  prohibitive  that  conservative 
Europe  is  wavering  between  a  capital  levy  (confisca- 
tion) and  the  abolition  of  the  gold  standard. 

Every  hope  of  the  moderates  has  been  dashed  by 
bourbon  blindness.  One  example  will  suffice.  Coal  is 
basic  in  modern  life.  Without  it  there  can  be  nothing 
but  stagnation  and  misery  in  crowded  Europe.  The 
people  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Czecho-Slavakia  and  Yugo-Slavia  will  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  150,000,000  tons  of  coal  this  winter. 
They  cannot  possibly  receive  more  than  one-third  that 
amount.  By  straining  every  nerve  America  may  fur- 
nish as  much  as  20,000,000  tons. 

The  coming  six  months  will  impose  a  strain  upon  the 
flesh,  blood  and  patience  of  Europe  far  more  severe  than 
anything  known  during  the  war.  Yet  the  governments 
responsible  are  helpless  to  ward  off  the  blow.  Helpless, 
without  having  recourse  to  socializing  methods  almost 
as  drastic  and  dangerous  to  thft  old  economic  order  as 
those  which  the  communists  are  advocating.  And  such 
methods  they  will  not  countenance. 

Preying  on  the  Wretched 

On  the  contrary,  the  most  flagrant  vices  of  individ- 
ualistic profiteering  are  noted  throughout  Europe  on  a 
scale  which  suggests  the  madness  of  those  whom  the 
Gods  would  destroy.  In  Greece  and  Scandinavia  the 
fuel  shortage  is  so  critical  that  governments  there  have 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  ves- 
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I  sels  to  bring  them  coal.    Yet  Gre^c^;in^  Norwegian 
!  ships  are  busy  carrying  coal  from  the  coun'try  to  Italy' 
Ships  follow  profits,  as  of  yore,  and  the  private  owners 
,  of  those  Greek  and  Norwegian  vessels  can  make  more 
money  out  of  the  Italian  trade  than  by  relieving  the 
fuel  famine  in  their  own  countries. 

Denmark,  Holland  and  Italy  cry  Ti^AAiefeji  ships' 
bnng  them  coal.  That  is;  their  go^^efrtffienii'  fe 
d^t  Danish,  Dutch  and  Italian  ships  are  piling  up  profits 
for  their  private  owners  by  specializing  in  the  richer 
business  of  supplying  South  America  and  the  fuel  bunk- 
ers at  Gibraltar.  Though  misery  and  Bolshevism  come 
m  Italy,  Denmark  and  Holland,  naval  supremacy  must 
be  maintained  and  profits  piled  up  for  Italian,  Danish 
and  Dutch  ship  owners.  So 'flagrant  and'  cyiitcaf  is  the 
rush  for  profits  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  beeh  driven  ' 
to  an  official  protest  and  warning. 

Governments  might  easily  have  commandeered  all 
the  means  of  transportation  and  placed  them  strictly 
in  the  public  service  during  these  critical  twelve  months. 
Business  men,  of  whose  wisdom  and  good  will  we  still 
hear  so  much,  might  have  checked  their  appetites  to 
prove  that  a  social  system  need  not  be  abolished  to  get 
rid  of  its  various  evils.    Neither  thing  has  been  done. 

"What  is  happening  to-day  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
war,"  cries  Turati  to  the  deputies  at  Rome.  "War 
arouses  all  appetites  and  the  more  yOu  attempt  to  grat- 
ify them  the  less  you  succeed  in  satisfying  them ! 

Old  Order  Standing  on  its  Guns 

With  only  one  eye  do  statesmen  seem  to  see.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  European  governments  are  prepar- 
isig  to  "cure"  with  machine  guns  the  uprisings  that  they 
cannot  prevent.  The  peace  treaty  fixed  the  German 
army  at  100,000  mep,  but  Noske  still  commands  some 
500,000  picked  troops  to  awe  the  masses  with,  and  the 
supreme  council  at  Paris  makes  no  move  to  demobilize 
them.  In  France  the  soldier  eats  best  of  all  the  people 
while  the  nation  sits  dazed  and  motionless  from  the 
shock  of  war.  England  is  spending  every  day  $10,000,- 
000  more  than  her  income,  but  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
war  ofiice  is  a  permanent  army  of  900,000  men. 
)  Italy  not  only  fears  to  demobilize  but  her  army  chiefs 
are  striving  to  find  in  the  Fiume  incident  a  pretext  for 
overthrowing  the  political  regime  and  establishing 
a  military  dictatorship  for  the  dangerous  period  ahead. 
Those  Italian  reactionaries  know  their  peril  better  than 
America  is  permitted  to  see  it  for  only  a  few  newspapers 
reported  the  address  of  Turati  who  declared  on  Septem- 
ber 29th : 

"Only  the  proletariat  is  capable  of  saving  Italy  from 


either  militarism  or  Bolshevism.    Yet  we  Socialists 
even  the  "nldest  of  us,  if  put  to  a  choice  between  mil  ! 
ar  sm^and  Bolshevism,  will  not  hesitate  to  choose  the 
i3.t  tcr. 

Addressing  the  voters  with  respect  to  this  month's 
general  election,  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  calls  upon 
the  masses  to  unite  in  what  it  regards  as  a  final  effort  to 
provide  a  parliamentary  outlet  from  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation, for  it  says:  "The  next  battle  will  not  be  a 
simple  electoral  contest  but  a  high  manifestation  of 
force  and  will  be  by  the  Socialist  proletariat  to  over- 
throw the  bourgeois  regime." 

Germans  Expect  Revolution 

A  conservative  reporter  just  out  of  Germany  tells  us 
that  Daumig,  Muller,  Gfeyer,  Ledebour,  the  Left  Wing 
Independents  and  the  Communists  believe  the  impend- 
ing revolution  there  may  be  bloodless  if  Noske's  army 
shall  be  reduced  to  100,000  men.  "They  are  sure  it  is 
coming."  Says  Professor  Nicolai  '"The  revolution  will 
come,  not  from  idealistic  motives,  but  from  harsh  econ- 
omic pressure,  from  the  bitterness  of  despair  - and  once 
It  comes  it  will  be  impossible  to  control  it." 

To  that  depth  of  discouragement  have  those  men  in 
Europe  been  reduced  who  had  much  faith- a  year  ago 
that  Europe  could  emerge  peaceably  from  the  debacle 
of  war,  guided  by  the  good  will  of  moderate  men.  I  read 
a  dispatch  from  Warsaw,  dated  October  3.  "A  crisis 
is  impending  in  Poland.  The  present  ministry  is  totter- 
ing. Industries  are  ruined  and  the  country  is  without 
materials  or  credit.  Profiteering  between  farmers  and 
middlemen  has  reduced  the  poor  population  to  misery. 
Unemployment  is  increasing.  The  Commiinist  agita- 
tors are  working  hard  for  a  revolution.  The  powerful 
Socialist  party  has  practically  made  common  cause  with 
the  extreme  Communists." 

Of  Great  Britain  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  more 
hope  because  there  is  less  stagnation.  While  the  Con- 
tinent drifts  toward  disaster,  the  progressive  forces  in 
England  have  shaken  off  both  paralysis  and  fear.  *  "His 
Majesty's  opposition"  is  Labor,  within  whose  ranks  are 
contained  all  the  men  and  women  who 'see  that  the  issue 
is  drawn  between  the  old  financial  feudalism  and  the 
new  social  democracy.  The  general 'strike  is  a  barbar- 
ous thing,  but  peoples  who  endured  the  late  war  do  not 
quail  before  a  touch  of  barbarity;  disorder,  even  blood, 
will  not  bar  them  from  a  coveted  goal. 

But  labor  is  passing  the  peak  of  its  negative  philos 
ophy.  During  last  summer's  food  war  in  Italy  it  wa 
the  labor  councils  that  assumed  jurisdiction  in  serving 
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U.e  people  with  necessities.  Throughout  Europe  the 
inasses  have  been  trained  In  the  cooperative  <iistribu- 
lUnx  of  food,  and  upon  this  system  they  have  been  re'.y- 
•ng  more  and  more  during  tlie  past  year.    And  among 


protean  creature,  these  appointments  might  have  been 
admissible  had  the  rest  of  the  group  be^n  balanced 
economically  by  delegates,  let  us  say,  from  the  poor 
house.  Since  the  rest  of  the  public  group  also  was 
composed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  very  rich  capi- 
all  ihp  organized  vrorkcrs  there  is  the  thought  that  they  ^^^^^^^  j^,,^  employers,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be' 
r-iiy  s!io!tly  be  called  upon  to  replace,  almost  overright,  .^^(j  are  a  nation  of  millionaires 

the  shattered  machinery  of  the  old  order.  To  iUustrats, 
on  September  29,  iinmediately  after  the  o^eneral  strike 
<?T?  the  British  railways,  W.  L.  George  prepared  a!ul  th^i 
Daily  Herald  printed  the  following  suggestion: 

That  every  trade  union  in  the  nation  that  day  appoint 
oekgAtcs  to  a  local  committee  to  take  over  and  control 
iood,  fuel,  .sanitation,  police  and  charity;  that  each  local 
committee  appoint  delegates  to  a  similar  country  com- 
mittee to  meet  the  second  day  after;  that  each  county 
committee  appoint  delegates  to  "a  central  peoples'  com- 
rnittce  which  should  sit  in  Westminster  on  Friday  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  the  highest  functions,  to 
take  over  the  national  policy  such  as  defence,  taxation, 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  lay  down  for  the  local  committees 
general  rules  respecting  food,  fuel  and  transport. 

A  fantastic  program!  Is  it  liiore  fanta:-Mc  than  the 
assumptiontby  impote^it  statesmanship  that  Europe  vi'ill 
freeze  and  starve  in  submissive  obedience  during  the 


next  nine  months?  Since  argument  has  been  reduced, 
on  the  one  side,  to  machine  gun  betnllions,  and  on  the 
other  to  v/orknien's  councils  to  distribute  necessities, 
can  Americans  wonder  a^iy  longer  that  the  discouraged 
moderates  are  turning  by  thousands  to  the  second 
course  ? 

Perhaps  ibc  crisis  will  pass.  Providence  may  inter- 
vene with  a  substitute  for  fuel  and  employment,  or  with 
a  lotion  to  melt  the  liearts  of  tlie  selfish.  But  if  it  docs 
the  Department  of  State,  Shipping  Board  and  Treasury 
otlcials  will  be  greatly  astonished.  Europe  is  mine', 
anc'  they  opccl  to  see  it  blow  up. 


The  Industrial  Conference 
By  Theresa  Russell 


CONSIDERING  the  personnel  of  the  President's 
industrial  conference,  the  surprise  is  not  that  it 
ended  in  disruption  but  that  it  lasted  as  long  as 

it  did. 

The  most  conspicuous  irony  in^its  make-up  was  the 
appointment  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Judge 
Gary  to  the  group  selected  to  represent  the  public 
The  public  being  a  hydra-headed  and  more  or  less 


The  query  naturally  arose:  "If  John  D.  Rockefeller 
,aud  Judge  Gary  represent  the  publip  .\yho  represents 
capital?"  The  answer  was  that  capital  was  rcpr.'- 
sented;  for  the  most  part,  by  its  paid  representative^ 
a  group  of  lav/yers,  salaried  managers  and  bankers, 
selected  from  various  large  industries.  The  exception i 
in  this  group  were  the  three  farm.er  delegates,  who 
voted  with  labor. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  the  managerial  clas', 
of  person  is  likely  to  be  even  more  zealous  in  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  his  employer  than  the  eml 
ployer  himself.     He   feels   that  his  own  ecor.oi 
security  depends  upon  fidelity  to  his  trust  and  he  ' 
not  the  authority  of  an  owner,  who  may  someti;, 
allow  himself  the  luxury  of  generosity,  or  who  will 
often  yield  an  inch  to  save  an  ell.    Consequently  in  th  ■ 
'final  show-down  this  group  proved^more  obdurate  t! 
the  employer-public  group.    The  notable  exception  to 
this  in  the  latter  grouf)  was  Judge   Gary  who,  ■ 
nature  and  training,  belongs  to  the  salaried-mana 
class  and  shared  their  narrow  mindedness. 

The  labor  group,  headed  by  Samuel  Gompers,  wa 
composed  of  a  capable,  practical,  experienced  body  o 
men,  at  whose  patience  one  marvelled  during  tw( 
interminable  weeks  of  parliamentary  wordiness.  Whe 
their  blow-out  finally  came,  however,  it^was  all  th 
more  effective  by  reason  of  their  previous  restraii^t 
The  difficulties  of  any  collective  action  througl 
these  ill-assorted  individual  units  was  intensified  by  th 
curious  rules  of  the  conference. 

It  was  determined — one  wondered  by  whose  desi^ 
— that  any  measure"  to  pass  the  conference  must  h 
voted  upon  and  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  fb-s  tfhret 
groups.  To  the  disinterested  observer  it  tint?  became 
plain  in  advance  that  a  minority  of  51  per  cent  of  ; 
third  of  the  total  membership  of  the  conference  helc 
the  power  to  block  any  action.  'This  is  exactly  wha 
'.hey  did.  ' 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  a  few  altruists  and  eco 
nomically  disinterested  niembers  of  tie  public  grouf 
labored    prodigiously   to    find   a  common  meeting 
.  ij.-ound  upon  which  labor  and  captal  could  stain 
together  to  conduct  their  mutual  ntgotiations, 

Kvcrv  move  of  these'^conscientiois  constructionist; 
was  negatived  in  the  capitalist  groip  of  the  obstinate 
obstructionists. 

In  t:ie  seating  Tirrangements  of  he  conference  ha'I 
the  magnificent  and  beautiful  H.-ll  of  the  Americaf 
in  the  Pan-A;nericciTi  Buildiii^,  lalDjr  was  at  first  s^attc 
on  tiie  left,  capital  on  the  right  and  the  public  in  fke 
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middle    in    conventional   lion    and    lamb  fashion. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  a  futile  game  of  move 
and  check,  some  alchemy  was  apparently  hoped  for 
by  transposing  the  public  and  labor  groups,  thus  seat- 
ing labor  alongside  capital.  This  simple  faith  was 
unfortunately  not  rewarded  by  results,  for  labor,  and 
capital  grew  no  closer  by  reason  of  their  geographical 
proximity,  even  as  Judge  Gary*became  no  proponent 
of  the  public  through  his  seating  in  the  public  group. 

A  woman  in  the  audience  made  perhaps  the  best 
comment  on  the  total  result  of  the  first  two  weeks' 
activities  of  the  Conference,  which  followed  the  gen- 
eral daily  plan  of  dilatory  assembly,  roll  call,  move  (by 
some  member  of  the  public  or  labor  group),  check  (by 
some  member  of  the  Employer's  Group)  and  adjourn- 
ment for  further  consideration  by  the  various  com- 
mittees. Said  she:  "I  wonder  what  any  audience  of 
men  would  say  of  a  woman's  convention  at  this  time- 
wasting  of  doing  business." 

In  the'more  philosophical-minded  observer  was  born 
'  ascertain  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
*  of  all  collective  action.    In  human  affairs  there  is  no 
unanimity.    Of  the  mythological  creatures  known  as 
labor,  capital  and  the  public,  one  must  soon  reach  the 
}  conclusion  that  there  "ain't  no  sich  animal."  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  public. 

There  exists  an  aggregate  of  individual  human  egos, 
each  moved  by  its  own  varying  influences,  motives  and 
forces.  Only  a  few  of  these  human  atoms  are  able  to 
put  aside  even  a  measure  of  self  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good.  Many  men  will  respond  to 
a  sentimental  and  personal  appeal  but  the  abstract 
appeal  gains  little  heed  against  the  voice  of  economic 
I'l'  self  interest. 

Shattered  By  Selfishness 

The  few  conscientious  constructionists  in  the  con- 
ference who  may  be  referred  to  as  the  altruists— they 
were  also  called  the  Optimists — labored  heroically  to 
bring  about  mutual  concessions  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  cause,  and  their  efforts  went  not  entirely  unre- 
warded. In  the  final  vote  on  the  collective  bargaining 
resolution,  the  public  group  voted  with  labor.  This 
1^  somewhat  unexpected  result  was  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  altruists,  who  found  support  in  the 
humanitarian  instincts  or  enlightened  selfirinterest  (if 
one  prefers  that  phrase)  of  some  of  the  wealthy  em- 
ployer members  of  the  public  group — men  of  the  type 
of  Endicott  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  simple  and 
kindly  nature  and  no  arrogance  of  wealth.  From  the 
final  proceedings  Mr.  Gary  absented  himself. 

To  make  any  impression  upon  the  serj-ied  ranks  of 
tht  capitalist  group  was  too  hopeless  an  uphill  task 
however  for  even  these  optimistic  would-be  leaveners 
of  the  selfish  social  lump.  In  the  hope  of  constructive 
results  they  conceded  to  the  employer  group  every 


possible  point  from  the  always  moderate  demands  of 
labor  and  patiently  considered  every  possible  sugges- 
tion and  objection.  The  time  came  when  they  could 
in  conscience  concede  no  more,  and  it  cam6  as  a  relief 
and  a  clearing  of  the  air  when  these  took  their  final 
stand  with  labor. 

It  js  a  curious  commentary  upon  our  boasted  posi- 
tion in  the  vanguard  of  progress  that  the  reef  upon 
which  the  conference  finally  split  was  the  archaic  issue 
of  collective  bargaining,  a  right  already  established  in 
every  organized  country  of  the  world.  There  were 
plenty  of  attempts  to  obscure  this  reef  unde:r  a  sea  of 
words  but  these  did  not  succeed  in  removing  it. 

An  Impossible  Task 

No  further  proof  is  required  of  the  moderation  of 
labor's  position  at  the  conference  than  the  fact  that 
for  more  than  two  weary  weeks  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor  sat  in  patience  and  tolerated  the  irony 
of  opposition  to  its  basic  working  principle  from  the 
representatives  of  organized  capital. 

The  objective  observer  was  rewarded  for  the  tedium 
of  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  sessions  by  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  last  day.  When  the  long  suffering 
patience  of  the  Labor  Group— the  one  unanimous  bloc 
of  the  conference — became  finally  exhausted  and  they 
reached  the  point  where,  in  self-respect,  they  must 
take  their  final  stand,  they  did  so  in  unmistakable 
terms.  The  final  split  came  on  the  Russel-Endicott 
collective  bargaining  resolution.  The  gauntlet  was 
thrown  to  the  employer  group  by  the  authors  of  this 
resolution  who  had  for  two  weeks  been  labo^rnig  val- 
iantly as  reconcilers  but  who  now  served  notice  that 
labor's  demands  had  been  pared  down  to  the  irriduc- 
ible  minimum. 

The  resolution  came  to  vote.  The  labor  group  voted 
Yes,  the  public  group  voted  Yes,  and  Harry  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  employer  gix)up,  once  moje  registered 
his  obstinate  No. 

The  resolution  was  defeated  and  Samuel  Gompers 
came  to  bat. 

In  the  short,  stalwart  figure  of  the  veteran  was  per- 
sonified a  force  of  grim  determination  that  even  the 
hostile  elements  on  the  floor  and  in  the  audience  were 
bound  to  respect.  Addressing  himself  directly  to  his 
opponents  in  the  employer  group  he  informed  them 
that  he  and  his  forces  withdrew  today  but  that  they 
would  meet  one  another  again  tomorrow.  And  that 
at  this  meeting  the  employer  group  would  be  glad  to 
treat  with  him  on  a  basis  of  collective  bargaining. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  radical  elements  of  labor, 
into  whose  hands  they  were  directly  playing,  who  did 
not  concern  themselves  with  collective  bargaining  and 
who  had  little  Yespect  for  such  matters  as  mutual  agree- 
ments, contracts  or  the  reconciliation  of  capital  and 
labor.    His  speech  was  the  more  effective  for  the 
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restraint  with  which  he  chose  his  words,  and  as  he 
took  his  dignified  and  deliberate  departure  from  the 
assemblage  the  traditional  pin  might  have  been  heard 
to  drop. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  impressive  exit. 

For  his  associate  group  of  labor  delegates  as  a  whole 
one  also  gained  great  respect.  On  any  fair  man-to- 
man basis  they  stacked  up  with  and  easily  topped 
either  of  the  other  groups  on  such  counts  as  practical 
ability  and  efficiency  as  well  as  general  bearing.  They 
were  also  not  outdone  in  quickness  of  wit. 

One  instance  of  presence  of  mind  was  displayed  in 
Mr.  Gomper's  reply  to  an  ill-advised  resolution  of  John 
Spargo's  asking  the  conference,  in  reply  to  an  appeal 
from  the  President,  to  pledge  itself  to  an  indefinite 
continuation  of  its  sessions  until  it  should  arrive  at 
some  final  agreement.  Mr.  Gompers  yielded  to  no  man 
in  his  sentimental  solicitude  for  the  wishes  of  the  sick 
President.  His  sympathy  was  profound  but  he  pledged 
his  group  to  no  course  of  indefinite  futility. 

Another  example  of  quickness  of  wit  *vas  the  state- 
ment of  Shepperd  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Gompers'  departure.  These  delegates  had 
ri.sen  from  their  seats  and  were  ready  to  follow  their 
chief  but  were  deterred  by  several  speakers  from  the 
public  group,  who  gaining  successive  recognition,  each 
thought  that  in  some  more  or  less  nebulous  way  the 
crisis  that  had  finally  and  inevitably  come  might  still 
be  averted. 


A  Clean  Break,  Anyway 

The  labor  delegates  were  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  men  held  by  words  against  their  will  but  they 
did  not  long  accept  this  position.  Mr.  Shepperd,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  the  fioor,  reminded  the  chairman, 
in  a  fcAv  well  chosen  words,  that  he  and  his  associates 
were  being  detained  perforce  by  courtesy  for  the  well- 
meaning  ge'jitlemen  of  the  public  group  but  that  they 
must  beg  to  be  excused  from  any  further  identity  with 
the  proceedings.  The  word  that  he  employed  was  not 
respect  but  courtesy. 

So  the  one  constructive  achievement  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  conference  was  the  satisfaction  of  at 
least  a  clean  break  on  a  well-defined  issue,  which  con- 
sidering the  available  material  was  about  the  most  that 
could  be  hoped  for. 

The  public  grou]),  in  spite  of  its  heavy  money  bal- 
last, having  voted  with  labor  on  the  one  issue  that  was 
allowed  to  come  to  the  surface,  it  will  be  difficult  here- 
after for  the  hired  mercenaries  of  capital  to  justify  their 
obduracy  on  the  plea  of  "safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  public." 

It  is  unsafe  to  generalize  on  insufficient  data,  but  in 
this  group-division  seemed  to  be  again  indicated  the 
interesting  psychological  law  that  the  most  stubborn 


defenders  of  wealth  are  not  those  who,  born  to  supei 
fiuity,  have  had  a  chance  to  see  its  stupidity,  but  thcs 
that  hope  to  acquire  it.  It  is  the  same  law  that  i 
every  revolution  has  moved  a  small  number  of  aristc 
crats  to  join  hands  with  the  revolutionists  while  th 
most  obstinate  defenders  of  privilege  are  the  overseci 
butler  and  valet  clajs,  who  live  or  believe-that  they  liv 
by  favor  of  the  great  and  the  rich  and  can  conceive  c 
life  on  no  other  terms. 


Dr.  Eliot's  Rebuke 

Similarly  in  the  final  hours  of  the  industrial  confei 
ence  the  stupid  obduracy  of  the  employer  represent? 
tives  became  so  conspicuous  as  to  move  even  conservj 
tive  Dr.  Eliot  to  remonstance. .  He  emphasized  the  fa( 
that  this  obstinate  minority  had  succeeded  in  nullifj 
ing  all  the  efforts  of  the  conference. 

The  occasional  voluntary  renunciation  of  privilege  i 
an  argument  for  those  that  do  not  like  the  class  strugg. 
doctrine  and  feel  that  spiritual  laws  of  humanitarianisr 
transcend  all  laws  of  material  self-interest. 

They  do.  But  under  the  present  competitive  ecc 
nomic  system,  while  the  occasional  individual  may  ste 
out  of  his  class,  the  great  impersonal  force  of  capita 
is  still  io  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  force  of  laboi 

This  is  necessarily  so  under  the  operation  of  the  sini 
pie  law  of  arithmetic  that  for  every  dollar  capital  get 
that  it  has  not  earned  labor  earns  a  dollar  that  it  doe 
not  get. 

The  conference  achieved  one  other  constructive  pu 
pose  in  showing  that  on  this  basis  conflict  can  not  be  se 
tied  by  words  and  discussions  and  amendments  an 
minutes  and  resolutions  and  parliamentary  jockeyin 
and  exact  interpretations  of  tweedledee  and  tweedledun 

There  were  enough  of  these  and  to  spare  for  mor 
than  two  soul-exhausting  weeks,  the  total  result  of  a 
of  this  conscientious  effort  being  failure  to  agree  upo 
one  single  plank,  yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  call  anothe 
Industrial  Conference  which  shall  be  empowered  to  cor 
struct  entire  a  magic  platform  upon  which  to  "allay  ir 
dustrial  unrest." 

The  hoped  for  magic  seems  to  dwell  in  the  word  pkt 
form, — perhaps  some  sacred  symbolism,  attached  to  th 
letter  O. 

Impressions  of  the  Conference  would  not  be  complet 
without  a  word  of  recollection  of  a  pleasant  social  occa 
sion.  An  atmosphere  of  democratic  but  well  bred  in 
formality  prevailed  throughout  the  sessions  which  wer 
graced  with  the  attendance  of  many  well-dressed  ladie 
and  leisurely  appearing  gentlemen,  admitted  by  card  t( 
the  luxurious  assembly  hall  of  the  beautiful  building 
made  by  Labor. 

Contacts  of  varied  personality  gave  human  interes 
to  the  setting.    One  carried  away  impressions  of  th 
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charming  manner  and  winning  smile  of  Barney  Baruch, 
the  unfaiHng  Courtesy  of  young  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the 
fine  integrity  of  Gertrude  Barnum.  Many  pleasant  lun- 
cheon and  dinner  parties  brought  the  delegates  and  their 
friends  together,  Ahd  then  one  wondered  just  what 
had  all  these  to  do  wittyabor?  ' 

The  men  at^d  women  and  too  often  children  that 
daily  drudge  in  grime  and  sweat,  just  where  did  these 
come  in? 

'  They  did  no4  come  in  and  so  it  was  fitting-that  their 
appointed  representatives  should  take  themselves  out. 

When  I  came  home  from  the  final  session  of  the  Con- 
ference, carrying  along  a  voluminous  report  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  words  of  discu.ssion  that  had  totn^ 
prised  its  proceeding,  I  was  moved  to  turn  to  this  pas- 
sage from  Wendell  Phillips,  referring  to  a  proposed  dis- 
cussion of  the  Labor  Question: 


"We  could  discuss  as  Well  as  you  if  you  would  only 
give  Us  bread  and  houses,  fair  pay  and  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunities to  travel.  We  could  sit  and  discuss  the  ques- 
tion for  the  next  fifty  years.  Its  a  very  easy  thing  to 
discuss  for  a  gentleman  in  his  study,  with  ho  ahxiety 
about  to-morrow.  Why,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  reign  of  LoUis  XVl,  in  France,  seated  in  gilded 
salons  ahd  on  Persian  carpets,  surrounded  with  luxury, 
with  the  products  of  India  and  the  curious  manufactures 
of  ingenious  Lyons  and  Rheims,  discussed  the  rights  of 
man,  and  balancedihem  in  dainty  phrases,  and  expressed 
them  in  such  quaint  g-eneralizatiohS  that  Jefferson  bor- 
rowed the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  their 
h&hds.  There  they  sat,  bakncing  and  discussing  sWeet; 
ly,  making  out  new  theories,  and  daily  erecting  a  Splen- 
did architecture  of  debate,  till  the  angry  crowd  broke 
open  the  doors,  and  ended  the  discussion  in  bloods  They 
waited  too  long,  discussed  about  half  a  century  tOd 
long." 


FIVE-CENT  STREET  CAR  FARES  PAYING  GOOD  WAGES 

AND  PROFITS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

By  WILLIAM  A.  MgGARRY 

Here  is  a  plain  story  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  nickel  by  a  man  who  knoits  how  to  giDe  striH  ruil' 
way  service  and-  wants  to  give  it.  The  iraciion  magnates  sdy  a  nickel  is  too  little.  In  Boston,  fares  hdve 
been  doubled.  Yet,  San  Francisco,  under  municipal  ownership,  and  Philadelphia  under  private,  prosper 
on  five-cent  rides. 


THEORISTS  who  held  that  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public  is  the  first  essential  to  success  f'or  pub- 
j  lie  utility,  even  wljere  it  is  also  a  monopoly  are 

:  getting  vindication  from  unexpected  sources  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  public  utility  in  that  city  has  put  the  theory 
j  to  the  test.  And  after  feight  years— four  of  them  Under 
'  war  conditions  that  upset  all  previous  plans  and  calcu- 
lations— it  is  paying  dividends  on  a  property  that  for- 
i  merly  produced  nothing  but  deficits  and  disconteht,  the 
'latter  manifest  in  strikes  that  are  among  the  milestones 
'  of  violence  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor  move- 
i  ment. 

This  property  is  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran- 
sit company,  a  holding  and  operating  concern  formed  to 
weld  into  a  single  system  fifty  or  more  street  railway 
,  hues.    It  started  with  a  heritage  of  public  contempt 
I  built  Up  and  handed  on  by  the  group  of  traction  mag- 
nates  whose   stock-Watering  operations   made  their 
names  bywords  in  many  other  municipalities  more  than 
two  decades  ago.    Following  the  lines  established  by 
[its  predecessors,  it  dickered  with  crooked  politicians, 
underpaid  and  overworked  its  men,  bought  the  police 
and  fought  .the  unions,  and  damned  the  public*    As  a 
fesUlt  of  this,  even  its  fixed  charges  pyramided  Until  iu. 
j  1907  it  faced  bankruptcy  and  was  saved  only  by  ia  coh- 
[tract  with  the  city  under  which  the  people  may  evetttU- 
lally  acquire  the  system.    Four  years  later  its  condition 


was  almost  as  bad,  ahd  the  present  management  took 
charge.  ^ 

E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Philadelphia  member  of  the  hotlS« 
of  Mofg-an,  took  over  the  direction  of  the  company  at 
the  request  of  officials  and  stockholders,  displacing  this 
old  Widener  and  Elkins  ihtefests.  tie  announced  a 
policy  that  would  have  for  its  first  principle  the  maih- 
tenahce  of  adequate  service.  Then  he  brought  in 
Thomas  E.  Iv|itten,  fresh  from  his  reorganization  of  the 
Chicago  street  railv^^ays.  Mitten  worked  out  -vVhat  has 
since  become  widely  advertised  as  the  co-operative  plan. 
The  basis  of  this  was  an  agreement  whereby  the  com- 
pany bound  itself  to  set  aside  twenty-two  percenb-of  its 
gross  receipts  each  year  for  wages. 

Employes  of  the  company  were  then  being  paid  a 
maximum  of  23  cents  an  hbur.  This  represented  an  in- 
creztse  of  two  cents  wruhg  from  the  old  management  in 
1910  by  a  strike  lasting  tVi'O  months  ahd^ccompahied 
for  a  tifne  by  a  sympathetic  general  strike  that  parr.lyzed 
industry  in  the  dty  and  kept  150,000  men  idle.  The  hew 
management  took  over  the  old  obligation  to  ijierease 
wages  to  a  maximum  tliia  would  haVe  reachtd  25  ceilts 
an  hour  for  five-year  men  in  1914.  Under  the  co-opera- 
tive plah  it  Was  estihiated  that  at  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  beginning  in  1911  the  maximVim  would  have 
reached  28  cents.    InstcuJ,  I.  was  31  cents. 

Up  to  that  ytar — 191-^    thi  conditi^a  of  the  P.  R.  T. 
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might  be  described  as  on  pi.r-Io.  Eve.y  prjmis  of  the 
new  management  had  been  made  good.   New  enclosed 

rs  had  been  put  into  service.  The  c  !.  equipment  had 
been  rebuilt  to  protect  carmen  ai  d  passengers  from  the 
weather.  Lines  had  b^en  re-routed  scientifically,  not 
without  considerable  op^.oJtion  :  i  mosi  .f  tl.e  press, 
busm-ss  men's  asrociations  and  pv^liticians.  Company 
estimates  of  wage  in.le-^.s  had  beei.  :  .iticipatcd  every 
year.  Labor  turnover  !:-,:  .-^^ped  irom  31.57  percent 
in  1911  to  5.92  percei.t  in  1915.  Every  dispute  over 
wages,  working  conditions  and  unions— and  they  were 
many— was  setthd  by  a  committee  on.whi.h  the  v\^ork- 
ers  had  equal  representation  with  the  management. 

But  somehow  the  stign.  i  c  f  ih_  old  in;  .lerab^e  condi- 
tions still  lingered.  Philadelphians  remembered  the 
dirty,  unventilated,  unheated  cars  and  were  quick  with 
protests  when  they  found  old  cars  in  service  here  and 
there.  The  management  was  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  its  predecessors.  Its  plans  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Carmen  who  had  voted  regularly  by  a 
two-thirdj  majority  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
co-operative  plan  were  constantly  expecting  trickery. 
Service  and  working  conditions  had  improved,  but  there 
was  still  room  for  more  of  it. 

Then  the  company  paid  a  dividend  of  two  percent — 
the  first  in  its  history.  Stockholders  and  financiers  alike 
were  amazed.  A  financial  structure  that  had  been 
looked  on  for  years  as  an  extremely  rickety  makeshift- 
was  suddenly  showing  signs  of  solidity.  It  was  meet- 
ing all  its  fixed  charges,  even  the  exorbitant  $7,274,937 
annual  rental  charge  to  seventeen  underlying  com- 
panies; a  group  in  which  but  $53,078,088  has  been  paid 
in  on  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  $79,054,600.  That 
might  have  been  the  psychological  time  for  the  P.  R.  T. 
to  start  claiming  that  it  had  won  the  right  to  public 
approval,  but  the  war  intervened.  The  company  was 
also  kept  busy  dickering  with  the  city  over  a  lease  for 
the  new  high-speed  subway  and  elevated  system  being 
built  by  the  municipality. 

Philadelphia's  Fine  System 

The  ending  of  the  war  turned  attention  again  to  per- 
manent local  transit  problems.  Today  Philadelphia 
finds  that  it  has  a  system  equal  to  or  better  than  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Under  the  co-operative 
plan  alone  wages  increased  to  43  cents  an  hour  for  five- 
year  men  in  July,  1917.  The  plan  was  then  set  aside  in 
favor  of  an  agreement  formulated  with  the  approval  of 
the  war  labor  board  that  fixed  the  maximum  wage  at 
48  cents  an  hour,  and  paid  this  to  m*^*^  'n  "he  service 
but  one  year,  instead  of  fivt. 


The  wage  basis  of  this  new  plan  is  an  average  of  the 
wages  paid  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buflfalo. 
Last  July  the  rate  was  increased  three  cents  an  hour  to 
51  cents.  A  month  later  seven  cents  more  was  added, 
making  the  present  maximum  wage  58  cents  an  hour. 

With  these  increases  the  company  has  started  aggres- 
sively to  advertise  its  policy.  Back  in  1918  before  the 
War  Labor  Board  agreement  had  been  made  the  men 
were  demanding  more  money  and  the  company  asked 
City  Councils  for  authority  to  increase  fares  to  six  and 
nine  cents— the  latter  sum  for  exchange  tickets  at  cer- 
tain points  now  sold  for  eight  cents.  It  took  but  a 
short  time  to  discover  by  reports  from  other  compan- 
ies where  fares  had  been  increased  beyond  the  nickel 
that  the  system  didn't  pay.  Then,  after  the  propaganda 
for  six  cent  fares  had  been  allowed  to  die.  Mitten  delib- 
erately revived  i\t  to  draw  the  public's  attention.  ^In 
Ai^gust  of  this  year  he  announced  through  the  fnedium 
of  a  letter  to  carmen  that  the  definite  policy- of  the 
company  was  more  riders  at  a  nickel. 

Enlightened  Business  Policy 

This  letter  really  did  more  than  anything  else  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new  management  has 
made  good.  Some  of  Mitten's  aphorisms  have  been 
widely  quoted  from  it.  "Street  car  riding  is  a  habit 
which  can  be  encouraged,"  he  wrote.  He  pointed  out 
that  $1,750,000  had  been  added  to  the  annual  payroll 
in  August,  1918,  and  made  up  by  the  savings  through 
skip-stops  and  other  economies.  The  addition  of 
$2,250,000  to  the  payroll  in  August,  1919,  he  said,  would 
be  overcome  by  withdrawing  all  duplicated  or  unneces- 
sary car  service  and  removing  all  wasted  efifort  from 
the  car  schedules.  "Motormen  must  watch  out  for 
passengers  and  space  the  cars  to  catch  the  short  distance 
riders,"  he  said.   "Pick  up  all  the  nickels." 

The  old  agreement,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  new 
one  now  in  efifect,  contained  illness  and  death  benefit 
and  old  age  pension  provisions.  These  have  been 
largely  increased  this  year  by  voluntary  action  of  tHe 
company.  The  old  agreement  provided  for  selection 
of  representatives  at  one  general  election,  and  some 
complaints  were  heard.  The  new  plan  provides  for 
branch,  department  and  general  committees.  Branch 
committees  consist  of  two  elected  workers  at  each 
depot,  station  or  division,  Rnd  two  appointed  by  the 
company.  Department  committees  are  made  up  of  the 
branch  committees,  which  elect  each  year  two  members 
to  the  general  committee  for  employees.  A  committee 
pf  equal  number  representing  the  company  is  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  company,  each  having  its  own 
chairman.  ^ 
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Local  differences  are  settled  wherever  possible  by  a 
branch  committee.  When  that  fails,  the  issue  goes  to 
a  department  committee  and,  if  not  settled  there,  to 
the  general  committee.  In  event  of  another  failure  it 
fees  to.  arbitration.  The  plan  establishes  this  final 
board,  which  is  to  consist  of  the  Provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  their  appointees,  with  one  man  named 
by  the  company  and  one  named  by  the  men.  So  far  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  ask  for  the  services  of  this 
.  -)ard. 

The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  management  since  the  first  co-operative 
plan  was  put  into  efTcct.    Mitten  and  his  associates  are 
;  believers  in  the  theory  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  for  everbody  to  produce  more. 
But  they  do  not  rest  their  case  with  the  mere  statement 
^of  this  position,  nor  have  they  endeavored  to  overwork 
the  carmen.    Workers  have  an  equal  voice  with  the 
management  in  establishing  working  hours  and  car 
runs.    This  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  what  is 
known  as  the  three  piece  run,  in  which  workers  were 
compelled  to  waste  from  one  to  four  hours,  for  which 
they  were  not  paid,  between  runs.    Two  piece  runs, 
I  with  one  such  layover,  have  been  reduced  to  46.5  per 
^  cent,  of  the  total  number.    The  average  over  all  work- 
1  ing  time  is  eleven  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes,  and 
the  average  actual  working  time  nine  hours  and  thirty 
minutes.    On  this  basis,  307  days  a  year,  the  average 
i  wage  of  the  carmen  is  $1,690  per  year.    Less  than 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  force  is  classified 
as  extra  men. 

Management  Learns  From  its  Men 

There  is  no  disposition  to  deny  that  the  management 
has  learned  a  great  deal  from  its  men.  Mitteahas  been 
getting  more  and  more  enthusiastic  about  the  benefits 
of  co-operation.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  P.  R.  T. 
executive  office  is  that  of  men  who  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  there  is  something,  after  all,  in  the  talk 
about  the  value  of  public  opinion.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  a  newspaper  man  was  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the 
company  offices.  Now  a  direct  appeal  is  being  made  for 
public  support.  The  company  is  really  paying  atten- 
tion to  protests.  It  is  constantly  seeking  ways  to  im- 
prove a  service  already  excellent  within  its  limits  of 
track  and  equipment.  Likewise  it  is  succeeding  in  its 
^  ca:npaign  with  the  carmen  of  courtesy  to  riders. 

One  example  of  what  the  company  learned  is  strik- 
ing.   This  citv  was  one  of  the  first  to  install  coin  boxes 


for  fare  collection  in  trolley  cars.  The  opposition  of  the 
public  was  manifest  and  vociferous,  but  that  might 
have  been  lived  down.  Then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  the 
company  that  thief-proof  collection  boxes  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  slogan  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  car- 
men that  they  are  "the  company's  partners."  Coin- 
boxes were  eliminated  for  just  that  reason.  A  more 
recent  improvement  is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  for 
carmen  resembling  an  ordinary  business  suit. 

Shorter  Day,  More  Pay 

This  kind  of  treatment  has  paid.  With  a  shorter 
working  day  for  everybody  the  company  has  so  in- 
creased production  per  man  that  its  present  force  of 
employees  is  smaller  than  the  number  employed  in  1910, 
the  last  year  of  the  old  management.  In  traction  terms, 
according  to  Mitten,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit,  with 
almost  five  per  cent,  fewer  employees  than  in  1910,  is 
now  producing  over  98  per  cent,  more  effective  traffic 
units  per  employee. 

The  achievement  here  is  brought  out  more  clearly  by 
coniparison  with  Pennsylvania  Railroad  figures.  This 
road,  with  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  employees,  has 
an  output  or  effective  traffic  units  record  11  per  cent, 
less  than  in  pre-war  days.  The  accident  figures  are 
also  significant.  Police  reports  for  1918  show  an  in- 
crease of  1890  street  accidents  over  1911,  as  against  a 
decrease  of  752  trolley  car  accidents.  Last  year  the 
company  carried  41,622  passengers  per  accident.  In 
1911,  the  number  was  18,640.  This  reduction  repre- 
sents a  saving  of  $5,392,054.51  in  operating  costs. 

When  the  original  co-operative  plan  was  put  into 
effect  the  figure  of  22  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue  for 
wages  was  looked  upon  as  the  limit  of  the  company's 
ability  to  pay.  To-day  wages  require  41.63  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  income,  and  Mitten  has  announced  that 
consideration  is  being  given  to  a  new  plan  to  give  work- 
ers a  definite  guaranteed  share  in  the  receipts.  Equip- 
ment prices  to-day  are  far  above  those  of  four  years 
ago.  The  company  pays,  in  addition  to  the  burden- 
some rental  charge  to  the  heavily  watered  underlying 
companies,  the  sum  of  $785,000  a  year  to  the  city  under 
the  1907  contract,  of  which  sum  $120,000  is  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  purchase  P.  R.  T.  stock  50  years  from  the 
date  of  the  contract.  Yet  with  these  fixed  and  unex- 
pected charges  it  has  paid,  since  the  first  two  per  cent, 
of  1916,  regular  dividend  each  year  of  five  per  cent. 
Operating  results  for  September — the  first  full  month 
in  which  the  latest  seven  cent  wage  increase  was'  in 
effect — show  that  the  proportionate  amount  of  all 
charge's  and  the  five  per  cent,  dividend  have  been 
earned. 
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More  Democracy,  or  Less? 
An  Inquiry 

By  Theodore  Dreiser 


1"^  my  youth  no  coiintry  was  so  significant  to  me  as 
the  United  States,  of  coursp^  so  wonderful,  so  fully 
representative  of  the  natural  spirit  of  aspiration 
in  man,  his  dreams,  hopes,  superior  and  constructive 
possibilities.  All  that  America  did,  could  do,  had  done, 
was  in  line  with  the  noblest  , and  best  principles  in 
nature,  as  I  then  understood  nature.  And  I  still  be- 
lieve that  this  nation  might  be  one  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  .intellectual  development, 
but  some  marked  changes  will  need  to  come  about. 

Plainly  in  a  material  and  (socially  speaking)  in- 
ternal organic  way,  it  has  accomplished  much,  even  if 
thus  far  its  intellectual  stature  has  not  proved  so  tre- 
mendous. We  are,  as  I  see  it,  now  a  deeply-illusioned 
people,  concerned  solely  with  material  things  when 
they  are  really  no  longer  very  important— certainly 
not  as  much  so  as  when  the  land  was  new  and  without 
material  means — and  yet  we  remain  almost  entirely 
interested  in  such  things  when  our  minds  should  be 
beginning  to  grasp  the  wider  possibilities  of  life — still 
fighting  over  Beef  and  Cqal  trusts  and  railroads  and 
cables,  the  mere  money  return  involved — and  who  is 
to  have  the  control  when  we  ought  to  be  intensely  con- 
cerned with  the  mysteries  of  chemistry  and  physics  and 
a  more  pliable  form  of  government 

Though  my  personal  feeling  once  was  that  America 
was  destined  to  take  high  rank,  if  not  complete  leader- 
ship, in  the  intellectual  world,  I  am  now  not  so  sure. 
At  this  writing  it  looks  as  though  it  might  retrograde, 
and  that  speedily,  and  give  place  to  newer  lands — 
newer  in  spirit,  I  mean.  It  may  not,  but  the  signs  arc 
somewhat  against  it.  Our  literature  has  plainly  de- 
veloped to  the  level  of  the  best  seller  and  then  stopped. 
Our  art  is  sporadic,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  lym- 
phatic and  strongly  suggestive  of  older  forms.  The 
futuristic  dream  did  not  originate  here.  Our  science 
—well,  who  are  our  American  scientists  anyhow? 
Loeb?  Carrel?  Tesla?  Bell?  Marconi?  All  foreigners. 

In  architecture  markedly  allied,  I  must  say,  to  me- 
chanics, in  which  we  flourish,  we  have  done  better — 
yes,  and  in  anything  and  everything  which  relates,  or 
has,  to  mechanics,  trade,  commercial  organization. 
In  those  things,  indeed,  we  have  appeared  to  do  most 
astoundingly,  although  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
boundless  and  virgin  resources  of  the  land  have  had, 
as  touch— more,  in  fact — to  do  with  this  than  anything 
el**?.  We  have  not  had  so  much  to  create  as  to  de- 
velop, and  ntW  cQuatries  and  other  fiaanciers^their 


trade  geniuses— have  done  quite  as  well  if  not  better" 
in  some  instances  than  have  we.  I  refer  to  such  con- 
cerns and  individuals  as  the  English  East  India.  Com- 
pany, the  Royal  Dutch  Shel>;  the  Allegema^ine  Elelc- 
trische  Gesellschaft,  the  Cunard,  Allen  and  other  such 
organizations,  to  say  nothing  of  such  individuals 
Lord  Strathcona,  Baron-  Shibusawa,  Cecil  Rhodes 
Lord  Cowdray,  Alfred  Harmsworth,^ir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton,  etc. 

Indeed  the  one/ thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  most 
definitely  in  passing  is  this:  that  the  by  now  ingrowi 
idea  in  every  average  American's  mind  that  all  of  the 
mopt  significant  inventions  and  discoveries,  mental  a? 
well  as  mechanical,  of  the  last  hundred  years  or  mor 
are  entirely  of  "i^merican  origin  is  not  true  by  any 
means.  Far  from  it.  Those  great  prime  movers — for 
instance,  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  motor,  and 
the  gas  engine  (as  well  as  its  natural  child,  the  auto- 
mobile)— came  to  us  from  abroad.  So  did  the  tele- 
graph, the  railroad,  radium.  X-ray,  photography,  and 
— what  is  most  remarkable,  considering  that  the  iron- 
clad came  from  here — every  step  in  steel  manufac- 
ture. The  telephone  was  invented  vby  a  Scot  who  was 
twenty-five  years  old  when  he  became  an  emigrant  to 
our  country.  - 

Other  countries,"^so  I  was  condescendingly  taught — 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  France,  England,  Spain  (for  a 
little  while)  and  Holland — in  times  past  and  even 
approximating  our  own  day,  had  been  blessed  with 
some  opportunities  and  done  considerable  toward  ful- 
filling what  I  was  taught  was  not  so  much  the  material 
as  the  spiritual  and  moral  well-being  of  man — his  intel- 
lectual and  therefore  his  mental  and  social  happiness. 
But  nevertheless  and  never  before,  however  (or  since), 
had  any  country  had,  or  could  have,  the  natural,  noble 
and  spiritual  impulse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amazing 
opportunities,  which  America,  the  United  States,  was 
enjoying — a  vast  and  fertile  soil,  an  equable  climate, 
engrossing  varieties  of  scenery,  a  people  given  over 
entirely  to  industry,  frugality  and  proper  social  and 
spiritual  ideals.  In  other  words,  America,  according 
to  my  teachers,  was  destined  to  lead  the  worldi  in 
thought,  truth,  beauty,  Hberty,  justice,  industry  and 
what  not  achievement,  among  other  things. 

Well,  consider  Greece  in  its  day,  face^d  by  or  placed 
in  a  virgin  and  undiscovered  world.  To  the  south  and 
east  Egypt  and  Phoenecia,  to  the  north  and  west  dark- 
ness, mystery,  an  unexplored  world.  No  ships  but 
oared  boats — not  even  the  Trireme  at  first — no  com- 
pass, no  machinery^  no  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
consider  that  today  we  quote  Galen,  Hippocrates  and 
Aesculapius,  their  doctors;  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aes* 
chylus  and  Aristophanes,  their  playwrights;  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon,  their  historians;  Demosthenes, 
their  orator;  Homer  Anacreon,  Pindar  and  Sapho, 
their  poets;  A&sop  and  Heliodorous,  their  writers; 
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i^Ko^oras,  Socrates,  Plato,  AristoU  and  twenty 
■  lefs,  their  philosophers — the  greatest  in  all  the 
)rld — Solon,  Alcibiades,  Pericles,  Aristides,  and  ten 
lers,  their  statesmen.  Also  we  marvel  at  Praxi- 
[ts,  Phidias  and  Skopas,  their  sculptors;  Alexander, 
Itiades  and  Themistocles,  their  generals;  and  Archi- 
des,  their  mathematician.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
;  apparently  born  with  genius,  or  they  are  not.  They 
nk,  or  they  do  not;  they  are  dull  merchants  and 
cksters  like  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians,  or 
;y  are  not. 

America  at  the  present  moment,  these  United  States, 
2;gest  nothing  so  much  as  the  trading  Carthaginian;^ 
d  Phoenicians.    We  have,  apparently,  no  soul  for 
illy  great  things  intellectually,  and   yet   we  have 
ne  a  few  things,  too — fought  wars  for  our  own  integ- 
y,  invented  a  number  of  very  useful  machines — the 
tton  gin,  sewing-machine,  flying-machine  and  U-boat 
grown  rich  and  great  in  size,  freed  the  slaves  (which 
igland  did  in   her  realm  without  a  war),  liberated 
ba  (to  no  exploitation  since?)  struggled  with  the 
ilippine  problem,  the  Mexican  problem,  and  some 
aers,  but  to  no  definite  end  as  yet,  however.  And 
t  our  deeds  are  plainly  so  incommensurate  to  our 
wer.    For  we  still  have  with  us  the  Negroes,  the 
.sh  and  plotting  of  various  rival  sectarians,  easily 
ayed  by  a  truly  educated  race,  the  growth  and  almost 
jmplete  independence  of   various   private  interests 
d  individuals — puritanism  run  all  but  mad  and  to 
e  death  of  genuine  intellectuality,  artistit  or  other- 
rse,  etc.   And  yet  to  the  average  American  it  remains 
belief  or  fact  that  within  our   borders,  safe  under 
e  control  and  guidance  of  a  human  and  helpful  con- 
itution  or  form  of  governfnent,  are   all   the  social, 
nimercial  and  mental  opportunities  to  which  an  am- 
tious  citizen  of  the   world   may   logically   aspire — 
iedom  to  think,  to  grow  mentally  and  in  every  other 
[ay,  to  acquire  tremendous  wealth  and  be  a  person 
t  whom  the  inventive  and  constructive  processes  of 
i.ture  can  take  the  liveliest  interest.    Indeed,  what- 
er  may  have  befallen  him   socially  or  economically 
I  recent  years,  he  is  still  convinced  that  he  is  abso- 
tely  free — freer  than  the  constituent  individuals  of 
ly  other  nation,  that  he  is  a  great  thinker  and  leader 
I   things  intellectual,  and  that  America  i§  the  best 
Sd  most,  carefully  administered  country  in  the  world, 
!lministered  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  on  his  behalf. 
;  Well,  I  have  no  very  great  quarrel  with  that  as  a 
f  eovy,  a  method  of  expressing   one's   private  vital 
rce,  but  is  it  true?    In  my  personal  judgment,  Amer- 
a  as  yet  certainly  is  neither  a  social  nor  a  democratic 
iccess.    Its  original  democratic  theory  does  not  work, 
•  has  not,  and  a  trust — and  a  law-frightened ,  people, 
I  say  nothing  of  a  cowardly  or  suborned  and  in  any 
isc  helpless  press,  prove  it.    Whei;e  in  any  country 
Dt  dominated  by  an  autocracy  has  ever  a  people 


slipped  about  afraid  to  voice  its  views  on  war,  on  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedorn  of  the  press,  the  trusts,  religion 
— indeed  any  honest  private  conviction  that  it  has.?  In 
what  country  even  less  free  can  a  man  be  more  thor- 
oughly browbeaten,  arrested  without  trial,  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  and  held  against  the  written 
words  of  the  nation's  own  constitution  guaranteeing  its 
citizens  freedom  of  speech,  of  public  gathering,  of  writ- 
ing and  publishing  what  they  honestly  feel.?  In  what 
other  lands  less  free  are  whole  elements  held  in  a  caste 
condition— the  Negro,  the  foreign-born,  the  Indian? 

When  one  considers  the  history  of  American  comrner- 
cial  development,  the  growth  of  private  wealth,  of  its 
private  leaders — the  Rockefellers,  Morgans,  Vander- 
bilts,  Goulds,  Ryans,  et  al.,  indeed  all  the  railroad, 
street-car,  land  and  other  lords — a  until  the  war  prac- 
tically stationary  wage-rate,  an  ever-increasing  rising 
cost  of  living,  cold  legislative  conniving  and  robbery  be- 
fore which  the  people  are  absolutely  helpless.  Tam- 
many Hall,  the  New  York  Street  Car  Monopoly,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  different  kinds  of  trusts  that  tax 
people  as  efficiently  and  ardently  as  ever  any  monarchy 
or  tyranny  dreamed  of  doing — L  should  really  like  to 
know  on  what  authority  we  base  our  plea  for  the  trans- 
cendent merits  of  democracy,  and  I  am  as  good  a  dem- 
ocrat as  most  Americans,  if  not  more  so. 

Government  everywhere,  in  monarchies  and  repub- 
lics, as  well  as  tyrannies  and  despotisms,  has,  other 
things  being  equal,  always  kept  step  with  the  natural 
,  development  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mass,  a  thing 
which  has  been  as  much  developed  by  the  goads  of 
tyrannies  as  by  the  petting  of  republics.  But  could  you 
ever  convince  a  full-fledged  America^n,  raised  on  Fourth 
of  July  orations  and  the  wonders  and  generosities  of  the 
American  Constitution,  of  this?  For  him,  of  course, 
liberty  began  in  1776  at  Bunker  Hill  or  somewhere  near 
it.  Before  that  there  was  no  light  anywhere.  Since 
then  we  have  gone  on — doing  better  and  better,  making 
all  men  richer,  happier,  kinder,  wiser. 

But  have  we?  Is  our  land  and  its  progress  so  abso- 
lutely flawless?  Aside  from  love  of  country  and  indi- 
vidual vanity  which  might  make  us  want  to  think  so, 
have  we  not  developed  as  many  flaws,  anachronisms,  so- 
cial and  governmental  irritations  and  oppressions  as  any 
other  country?  I  call  attention  to  the  deliberation  and 
ease  with  which  the  trusts  organize  our  legislatures, 
dictate  to  the  jurists  of  the  land,  deny  even  the  perman- 
ence bf  sacredness  of  contract  when  it  concerns  them; 
rob,  pillage  and  tax  to  their  hearts'  content  while  a 
pitiful  mass  at  the  bottom  march  to  and  fro  wondering 
where  or  to^  whom  to  turn  for  relief.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  life  here,  as  much  us  elsewhere — the  struggling 
mass — is  as  savagely  pushed  by  necessity  as  any  mass 
anywhere.  Our  labor  unrest  is  a.s  gsreat,  our  poverty  as 
keen;  five  per  cent.,  or  so  it  is  alleged,  of  the  population 
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controlling-  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  wealth ;  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  the  population  illiterate ;  at  the  top  gorgons 
of  financiers  as  fat  and  comfort^able  and  dictatorial  as 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  as  unpatriotic  and  un- 
American,  in  so  far  as  its  original  theory  went,  as  may 
be.  Worse  yet,  it  is  absolutely  true  that  ours  is,  or  was, 
materially  at  least,  a  rich  land,  boundless  in  its  oppor- 
tunities at  first,  which  latter  fact  has  contributed  greatly 
to  our  optimism,  but  not  to  our  comfort.  More  rapidly 
here  than  anywhere  in  the  world  the  rich  have  divided 
themselves  from  the  poor,  and  no^  here  as  elseyvhtre 
necessity  and  pain  are  and  will  remain  no  doubt  the 
goads  to  comparative  ease.  Yet  the  tramping  Amer- 
ican when  he  utters  the  marvelous  word  democracy  be- 
lieves that  he  has  it,  and  when  he  is  not  complaining 
and  the  newspapers  tell  him  so,  believes  that  he  is  per- 
fectly happy. 

At  the  same  time,  considering  our  aggressive  and 
progressive  financial  leaders — and  heaven  forbid  (on 
humanitarian  grounds,  at  least)  that  I  should  defend 
them,  for  a  more  selfish,  cruel  and  undemocratic  pack 
never  lived  (consider  the  packers,  the  street-car  corpor- 
ations, the  railroads  alone,  not  to  mention  a  thousand 
others) — there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  although  nearly 
every  crime  in  the  decalogue  may  be  charged  to  them, 
bribery,  perjury,  murder,  even  a  total  indifference  to 
individual  welfare  (twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  hour, 
for  instance,  up  to  six  years  ago  for  hard,  grmding  day 
labor  on  a  railroad  or  in  a  canning  factory),  as  well  as 
greed,  love  of  power,  and  lust  after  it — still  much  if  not 
all' of  An>erica's  boasted  financial  supremacy  is  due  to 
them  and  to  none  other.  We  jeer  at  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller at  home  perhaps,  or  Morgan,  but  when  abroad 
among  envious  strang*s  who  is  first  to  thrust  out  his 
chest  and  boast  of  what  America  has  done— its  financial 
leaders,  no  less ?  Who?  The  average  American .f*  You 
know  so.  Such  being  the  case  one  often  wonders  what 
is  to  be  done  with  a  country  or  a  people  that  can  so 
readily  blow  hot  and  cold  out  of  the  same  mouth.  Can 
it  be  made  to  follow  an  austere  democratic  program — 
the  sharp,  taut  socialization  of  everything — or  will  it 
succumb  to  autocratic  or  to  financial  domination,  and 
if  so,  which?  At  the  present  moment  the  air  hums  with 
the  rival  theories.  To  me  the  chief  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  America,  if  it  has  one  and  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
of  finding  itself  mentally  ,  as  well  as  finding  a  formula 
that  will  allow  and  encourage  leadership  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  abuses  which  in  the  past  and  even  the 
present  the  latter  tends  to  give  rise.  For  here  as  much 
as  anywhere  else  the  average  small  American  is  as  much 
a  petty  tyrant  as  may  be  found.  Consider  only  the  food 
profiteer,  the  small  dealers,  jobbers  and  wholesalers. 
And  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  alNthe  petty  tyrannies  of 
small  and  large  enterprises  in  regard  to  wage-earners, 
the  scorns,  the  brutalities,  the  exactions.  Can  these  be 
outrivaled  if  readily  duplicated  in  any  autocracy  or  de- 
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mocracy  ruled  by  a  dictator  anywhere?  At  the  sartov 
time,  is  it  not  true  that,  if  the  country  is  to  succeed  or 
at  least  progress  materially,  a  place  must  be  made  for 
the  selfish,  self-aggrandizing  individual  either  as  leader 
politically  or  as  creator?  Will  life  go  forward  without 
some  such  process  or  opportunities  for  immense  re- 
wards or  honors  to  the  individual — the  right  to  satisfy 
his  feverish  if  ridiculous  ambition  for  supremacy?  Will 
patriotism,  love  of  country,  alone  do  it?  Can  it  be 
discovered? 

What  made  Rome  great?  Senatus  populusque  Ro- 
manus.  The  Senate  supplied  the  leadership,  the  people 
the  impulse  and  force,  which  spread  the  dominion  of 
shepherds  of  the  Seven  Hills  until  they  ruled  the  world 
from  Scotland  to  the  Nubian  Desert  and  the  confines  of 
India.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  Roman  church's  pre- 
eminence? Leadership?  Autocracy?  In  the  early 
Christian  church  these  were  lacking.  Think  or  say 
what  you  will  of  its  results,  but  consider  it.  In  so  far  as 
the  early  Christians  were  concerned  they  were  all 
"brethren,"  like  the  Russians  of  today  and  the  citizens 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Each  early  Christian  com- 
munity elected  its  deacons;  the  deacons  elected  the' 
prie'sts;  the  priests  elected  the  bishops;  the  bishops 
elected  the  cardinals;  and  the  cardinals  the  pope.  Be- 
fore the  Catholic  church  began  to  attain  to  its  strength, 
however,  the  process  was  reversed:  the  pope  appointed 
the  cardinal,  he  the  bishop,  the  bishop  the  priest.  Then 
the  deacons  were  selected  by  the  priest,  in  cer-  , 
tain  cases  some  deacons  were  elective,  but  then  the 
prfest  and  deacon,  appointed  by  the  bishop,  constituted 
the  majority  of  the  board.  It  was  then,  and  then  only, 
that  the  Roman  church  began  to  flourish  truly.  The 
ambition  of  man  had  full  scope^  his  vanity.  Apparently 
the  world  hitherto  has  not  been  able  to  do  or  live  with- 
out it.  On  the  authorization  basis  of  leadership  the  Ro- 
man church,  the  most  impressive  organization  in  human 
history,  has  stood  for  seventeen  centuries. 

But  take  our  own  Standard  Oil  Company.  Who 
built  it?  Who  used  to  caution  all  Lis  lieutenants  never 
to  talk,  to  keep  everything  a  secret,  particularly  its  pros* 
perity?  And  has  not  the  blessing  of  cheap  oil  been  ex- 
tended to  all  the  world?  Who  selected  strong,  am- 
bitious men  and  set  them  to  planning  the  monopoly  of 
oil  for  their  personal  and  private  benefit,  dickered  with 
the  railroads  and  cut  the  throats  of  his  rivals  via  the  re- 
bate? Does  his  name  have  to  be  written  here?  Call 
him  a  scoundrel,  scoff  at  autocracy  and  high  and 
mighty  plutocrats.  After  all,  can  a  man  or  a  woman  , 
become  a  safe  or  dictatorial  plutocrat  without  hav^Yig  i 
something  to  offer  which  makes  his  plutocracy  and  hi$ 
dictatorship  bearable?  Have  mere  dull  tyrants  any- 
where ever  lasted  long?  Have  they  ever  had  brains 
enough  ?  Most  of  Rome's  worst  emperors  were  slain 
in  anywhere  from  tlixee  five  years.  The  tyrants  of 
Asia  and  Africa  last,  if  they  do,  because  the  people  are 
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xs  dull  as  themselves,  or  their  rule  is  agreeable  to  them. 

Every  great  business  corporation,  as  we  know,  is 
built  about  the  personality,  the  leadership,  the  autoc- 
racy, of  one  man.  We  hear  of  love  of  country,  of  put- 
ting the  Jieeds  of  the  masi,  one's  country— all  countries 
.-above  that  of  one's  personal  or  private  needs.  There 
are  noble  examples  no  doubt  (off-hand  few  occur  to 
me)  of  unselfishr  public  sacrifice  of  many,  many  private 
]}ves,  but  are  they  the  rule  or  the  exception?  Does  not 
the  average  individual  now  as  heretofore  .consult  his 
own  self-interest,  his  advantage,  his  purse,  his  survival, 
his  fame,  first?  Once  one  is  large  and  secure,  easy  in 
the  possession  of  fame,  money,  love  even,  it  is  possible, 
of  course— and  even  with  a  grandiose  air — to  do  gener- 
ously, to  give  freely,  to  seek  the  advantage  of  the  mass. 
Scarcely  any  other  avenue  of  personal  satisfaction  re- 
mains open.  I  am  not  sneering;  I  am  c6ntemplating  a 
possibly  chemic,  physic  or  psychic  law.   Who  knows  ? 

Taking  the  average  individual,  with  life  (necessity, 
hunger,  drouths  of  one  kind  and  another)  pressing  upon 
'  him  as  fiercely  as  it  does,  and  contemplating  America 
as  it  is  and  the  world  as  it  is,  is  it  not  fair  to  ask 
■  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  over  man — his  ambitions, 
his  soul,  into  the  likeness  of  what  is  suggested  by  the 
;  average  modern  democratic  or  republican  or  socialistic 
(program?    Can  he  adjust  himself  to  it?    Haven't  we 
I  just  had  two  thousand  years  of  an  attempt  in  one  form? 
f  Possibly  he  can,  but  is  it  v.'ise  that  he  should?   Are  not 
\  striking,  centralizing  figures  more  important  and  save 
I  during  extremely  patriotic  moments,  when  some  dan- 
!  ger,  say,  threatens  the  national  organism  as  a  whole, 
is  it  not  extremely  difficult  to  cause  the  average,  indi- 
vidual to  enthuse  over  a  crowd  or  the  needs  of  a  crowd? 
And,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  most  pathetically  easy  to 
cause  him  to  enthuse  over  a  man  or  a  woman — to  cause 
any  of  us  so  to  do?   It  would  almost  look  as  though  it 
v/ere  nature's  way,  would  it  not — the  love  of  the  mass  of 
leaders,  for  grandiose,  grandiloquent  figures?    Is  not 
life,  in  the  main,  personal,  mdividual?    Think  how  we 
insist  on  identifying  God  as  an  individual..  Will  not 
such  leadership  as  was  offered  by  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Mohammed,  Napoleon,  Washington,  Lincoln,  always  be 
popular?  The  leadership  of  lesser  or  more  self-aggrand- 
izing individuals— such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
late  Tames  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  E. 
11.  Harrinian,  of  the  Union  Pacific;  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  ot  the  New  York  Central;  Jay  Gould,  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific;  Jay  Cooke,  of  Civil  War  Finance;  Ar- 
mour, Field,  Loiter,  Morgan,  or,  to  conic  down  to  the 
present  :iioiiicnt,  John  H.  Patterson,  of  the  National 
Cash  Register;  Henry  Ford,  of  the  jitney;  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth,  of  the  hve-and-ten-ceiit  store— if  never  popular, 
still  does  it  not  remain  necessary?   Must  not  some  one 
lead  even  in  the  home  and  all  forms  of  private  commer- 
cial adventure?   It  may  not  be  an  absolutely  invariable 
rule,  nut  is  it  not  neat  enough  to  make  it  seem  so?  I 


am  not  quarreling' with  the  poss.bihties  of  love  gener- 
osity, self-sacrifice,  public  and  private.  We  al  hope  for 
them  do  we  not?  In  various  minor  ways  at  least,  ana 
even 'in  some  public  and  large  ways,  they  exist.  But 
how  about  self-interest,  cold,  savage  and  yet  constntc- 
live  if  feverishly  self-interested?   Has  that  been  abro- 

^Indeed,  ought  not  the  American  of  all  people  learn, 
and  learn  quickly,  that  autocracy  in  whatever  forni 
vou  find  it— absolute  or  otherwise— is  never  real 
autocracy,  not  absolute,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  so- 
called  democracy  is  never  real  democracy  but  always 
something  tempered  by  private  autocracy  m  a  thousand 
-nay  in  a  million-forms?  For,  after  all.  who  tells 
such  people  as  Rockefeller  and  Woolworth,  to  say  noth- 
;ng  of  kings  and  emperors-fallible  and  seeking  souls, 
all-how,  what,  why  they  must  do?-^hoW  far  they  may 
go?  What  interest  themselves  in?  Consider ^he  fall  of 


the  French  kings,  Charles  I.,  the  late  Czar.   They  deal 
with  the  mass,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  they 
must  respect  it.  They  cannot  escape  it.  It  is  their  fate.  At 
the  same  time,  in  attempting  so  to  do,  to  whom  do  they 
not  listen  really  for  sound  advice?— often  to  the  least 
of  their  subjects  or  hirelings.   The  stockholders  m  any 
modern  corporation— are  they  any  more  as  to  voice 
and  weight  in  that  which  their  money  makes  possible 
than  the  people  out  in  the  street  of  a  republic  or  a  kmg;- 
dom  with  their  ultimate  veto  power?    They  elect  » 
board  of  directors  as  we  elect  a  senate,  or  a  monarchy, 
a  legislature.   And  this  leadership  perpetuates  itself,  or 
at  any  rate  holds  things  together,  as  does  officialdom  at 
Washington,  until  a  leader  appears.    A  weak  king  or 
emperor  is  run  by  strong  >nen,  a  weak  president  is  dic^ 
tated  to  bv  a  strong  Senate  or  House.   When  the  Ro^ 
man  Senate  was  strong  the  dictators  were  Weak  and 
vice  versa.    In  calm,  peaceful  days  leadership  is  not 
necessary.    It  is  or  may  be  a  disturbing  factor.  But 
when  changes  are  coming,  when  nature  is  brewing  a 
storm— then.  So  life,  with  its  endless  brewing  of  storms 
and  leaders,  ought  to  give  a  hint  to  republics  or  de- 
mocracies or  corporate  organizations. 

And,  having  said  so  much,  is  it  not  plain  that  toatn 
must  be  made  always  for  the  leader,  the  passing  auto- 
crat, if  you  will?  Must  he  not  be  given--if  he  have 
brains,— the  right  of  initiative  and  power,  for  after  all  is 
he  not  also  a  slave  to  Ufe,  chance,  labor,  the  time,  spirit? 
It  is  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  men  shall  demand 
first  that  he  command  their  admiration  and  loyalty,  as 
he  certainly  will  if  he  is  a  real  leader.  Rome  admired 
her  Caesar,  France  her  Napoleon;  Germany  evidefttxy, 
liked  her  Kaiser.'France  her  Clemenceau,  England  her 
Lloyd  George.  They  thought  them,  apparently,  neces- 
sary and  great  leaders.  In  our  contest  with  Germany, 
we'perhaps,  for  one  nation,  were  fighting  to  make  h|r 
dislike  something  which  she  craved  and  needed,  COttld 
not  probably  very  well  do  without. 
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treme  nece^Qi't^r  Alii    *u         •  P^-  when  an  ex- 

doeTthe  t  ueTeade  ;  """"'^  ™"3t  give  way,  but 
Dirl  n,7/n     f  in  t'me?    Will  he' 

Did  the  Alhes  have  a  truly  able  anti-Teutonic  leader  in 
the  recent  great  struggle?  Joffre?  Asqu"  h  LMvd 
George?    Kerensky?    Wilsoi?    NicholT  t.anoT' 

us?c;r:?;t^rir.t„'i'''^""'^^"^ " 
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money  control  cannot  go  uncheckeH     n     i  . 
either  become  much  fo/c        .nd  t^^ 

watchful  and  jealous,  as  it  shou  dt "r  we^^^^^ 
democracy  of  any  kind.    There  is  s' arcelv  an     '  "° 
Congress  should  be  used  more  agafnst  ttrP  ^  T' 
aiid  the  .§y,i>reme:. Court,  and  the  tZ  P^^^'^ent 
.nlr^the  judges  sho.ld.?b::^^^^~J^^;J'v 
people,  closely  and  fearsomely  b^old^n  t  '  L  °  ' 
much  so,  at  anv  ratp  r,c  tv,^         -^^"oiaen  to  them— as 
and  wealth.    Lth  the  lead^rid'.h:  "'^  corporation,  j 
laws-should  become  m"e  v^orou  d1"''°"^-'''^! 
have  to  step  up,  and  step  liv^y    Then  triJT 
more  Ota,  democracy  t  Jn  some  of  the  olde  aL 
h.stor,c  autocracies  and  .monarchies     Wm  t'  " 


A  Tale  From  Tuskegee 

By  Albon  Lewis  Holsey 

Secretarr  Tuskegee  Institute 


HENEVER  I  smell  the  odor  of  burning  hay 
.       V-  —  B-ue  ,ne  same  way.    Even  such        '    '      dow^  '    H  r"?''L"'"  ^'^^^  b"'ned 


 J    ,  ,  «-uiiuuionS    IS    Jost    or  His 

carded  nearly  every  two  or  four  years  in  the  regular  atd" 
men     co,t,,ii  d  changes  of  administration  ^Th    o  d 
and  expenenced  are  replaced  with  the  new  and  untried 
Perhaps  under  conditions  as  they  are  this  is  best  T 

g'eaT:^^^^^^^^^^^  '""''^^'y'  -Lner^tth 

great  successful  private  corporations,  is  it  ?  Personal! v 
I  thmk  not-not  yet^,  at'  any  rate.    As  yet  democracv 

^"  ^^'ts  rea  mterests  and  needs.  It  is  too  easy-going 
not  suffiaently  self  compelling.  Every  one  wa/ts  to  be 
his  own  boss  and  to  be  a  great,  undemocratic,  indiv  dual 

'  IT""'  :T  ''^'^  "  ""''y  ^'"^^         effective  organl 
fation  outside  private  institutions  and  what  they  compel 

ition  of  r  '7'\'^'  ""'^  the'contii^^ 
ation  of  leadership  even  under  emergency. 

Personally,  I  think  the  defect  cannot  forever  go  on 
unremedied.    Democracy  must  at  least  do  as  well  as 

not  nhr''  "P  ^^°P-  if  it  can- 

not obtain  the  efficiency  exemplified  by  the  private  cor- 
poration it  will,  and  it  will  deserve  to.  Perhaps  our 
recent  sad  experiences  in  meeting  the  expanded  de- 
mands on  governmental  efficiency  should  show  us  how 
to  lay  a  new  basis  for  that  efficiency  in  modifications  of 
our  governmental  structure.  But  will  they?  What  I 
think  IS  that  more  autocracy,  behind  which  should  be  a 
livelier  sense  of  power  and  cohtro'  on  the  part  ^f  the 
people,  should  come  into  our  democracy,  or  our  de 
mocracy  will  really  cease  U  be.  The  present  drift  toward 


come  a  part  of  me, 

memTer  otthTf"^ "^"^  of  an  older 
VT  t   ,     ,       ''^  '°  """""        a  block  of  the  fire  , 

."r;-  s^r^u^^^id'ag^-rfhel^'- 

rushed  V  ,  ,J-Xtr^^^^^^^^ 

by.   I  remembered  shivering  and  clinging  closer  to  the 

^"tm-bed  '«tru7,rrams        \TI  ""^^ 

wun  ugly  areams  and  in  half  dreams  there 

was  always  that  odor  and  the  thoughts  of  that  suk  „„° 
horse.  •  -^""cmij, 

^  That  early  impression  still  clings  somewhere  in  my 
mind  and  after  thirty  years,  the  odor  of  burning  hay^e-  ■ 

vives  a  memory  which  disturbs  and  depresses  me 

Ours  was  the  average  Southern  Negro  home.  My 
father  was  (when  I  was  a  small  boy)  janitor  for  the 
white  men^s  club  in  our  town  and  also  deacon  of  th: 
M  E.  Zion  CKurch.  I  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  for 
Christmas  and  another  for  Commencement,  and  we  al- 
ways had  big  dinners  on  Sunday.  My  parents  were 
devoted  to  each  other  and  to  the  boys.  I  was  the  oldest 
hving  child,  and  our  mother-how  she  worked  to  keep 
us  looking  nice  and  how  proud  she  was  when  I  recited 
verses  at  concerts  or  at  home  for  visiting  friends 

Oh  yes,  I  worked;  there  were  chickens  and  pigs  to  ' 
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feed;  the  back  yard  to  sweep  and  I  had  to  help  with  the 
garden.  Every  Sunday  morning,  my  mother,  with 
zealous  exactness,  had  my  "Sunday  suit"  pressed  and 
my  white  jacket  washed  and  ironed  to  immaculate 
whiteness;  all  ready  for  me  to  wear  to  Sunday  School, 
and  sometimes  as  she  gave  the  last  touch  to  my  flaring 
necktie  and  the  final  twist  to  my  hat,  she  would  say  to 
me:  "Now  you  look  nice  like  a  little  white  boy." 
Nothing  filled  rne  with  more  pride  nor  made  me  hap- 
pier than  for  her  to  say  that  I  behaved  like  a  "white 
boy"  and  no  peacock  ever  strutted  with  more  self-satis- 
faction than  I  did  as  I  marched  off  on  those  Sunday 
mornings  to  join  my^  little  friends. 

As  I  grew  older  however,  I  observed  that  racial  dis- 
tinctions were  sharply  drawn.  When  white  people  at- 
tended a  colored  meeting,  or  fune-al  o.  wec'di  g,  I  knew 
that  they  were  always  treated  with  the  utmost  deference 
and  given  the  best  seats.  White  boys  who  played  with 
me  in  the  neighborhood  and  whom  I  called  "Frank"  and 
"Ed"  gradually  grew  up — and  away  from  me.  They 
still  called  me  by  my  first  name  when  they  met  me  on 
the  streets,  but  somehow,  I  unconsciously  found  myself 
addressing  them  as  "Mr.  Smith"  or  "Mr.  Jones."  And 
then  came  the  awakening. 

This  misleading  association  of  standards  among 
Negroes  and  white  children,  such  as  have  been  described 
above  in  the  incidents  related,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  stubborn  relics  of  slavery;  has  engendered  false 
ideals  in  the  one  and  hatred  in  the  other.  It  is  an  almost 
criminal'  misteaching  of  children  because  it  either 
weakens  ambition  or  encourages  conceit. 

When  a  Negro  Lieutenant,  as  was  reported,  was 
forced  to  flee  in  disguise  from  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
and  told  that  "no  nigger  can  wear  a  uniform  in  Vicks- 
burg that  white  people  are  compelled  to  respect,"  it 
was  a  natural  manifestation  of  this  misteaching.  White 
soldiers  refusing  to  salute  Negro  army  officers  is 
another  manifestation,  and  all  of  them  have  their  psy- 
chological counterpart  in  the  incident  of  the  odor  of  the 
burning  hay,  which  we  have  related. 

Other  agencies  have  aided  and  encouraged  this  mis- 
teaching and  of  this  group,  the  daily  newspapers  are  the 
most  seri6#s  ofYenders.  They  have,  in  many  instances, 
willfuHy  and  maliciously  exaggerated  the  Negro's 
crimes  and  ignored  his  progress.  If  there  are  uncounted 
millions  among  the  white  people  who  believe  that  all 
Negroes  are  rapists  and  thieves,  this  wilful!  group  of 
newspapers  is  responsible  and  their  crirne  is  all  the  more 
responsible  because  the  Negro  has  no  substantial 
weapon  of  defense.  What  chance  has  justice  amid  the 
mesh  of  untruths  and  exaggerated  mis-statements  which 
some  newspapers  and  politicians  have  woven  around  the 
ignorant,  and  defenseless  Negro.  1  orlce  heard  a  story, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch,  that  a  Georgia 
judge  sentenced  every  Negro  who  came  before  him 
accused  of  stealing,  no  matter  what  the  evidence  was. 


He  said  that  so  far  as  stealing  was  concerned,  "all  nig- 
gers are  divided  into  two  classes;  them  that  has  been 
caught  and  them  that  hasn't." 

Other  manifestations  among  the  white  people  of 
these  relics  are  typified  in  expressions  like  the  follow- 
ing: "Oh  well,  t'wasn't  anybody  but  a  nigger;"  "any 
old  thing  is  good  enough  for  niggers;"  "Negroes  and 
dogs  are  not  allowed  in  this  park;"  "This  elevator  for 
Negroes  and  freight."  Similar  manifestaticns  among 
Negroes  are  expressions  like,  "They  treated  me  like 
Avhite  folks,"  which  is  commonly  used  among  the  more 
ignorant  colored  people.  There  are  half  a  dozen  Negro 
preachers  who  style  themselves,  "the  Black  Billy  Sun- 
day." There  is  a  "Black  Charlie  Chaplin;"  a  "Bronze 
Melba"  and  Sisseretta  Jones,  who  charmed  thousands 
with  her  voice,  suffered  the  misfortune  of  having  some- 
one thrust  the  title  of  "Black  Patti"  upon  her,  and 
instead  of  giving  lustre  to  her  own  name,  a  part,  at  least, 
of  her  success  will  enhance  the  memory  of  the  real 
Madame  Patti.  It  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  use  of  these  terms  and  real  stage 
impersonation  which  is  an  art  by  itself.  Everyone 
knows  Bert  Williams  because  he  is  Bert  Williams.  He 
has  standardized  his  work  as  a  comedian  and  the  Negro 
race  shares  with  him  the  credit. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Sociological 
Congress,  someone  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Negro  children  to  be  taught  in  their  schools, 
the  valorous  deeds  and  accomplishments  of  out-stand- 
ing members  of  their  race  along  with  their  other  his- 
tories. That  is  good.  Negro  children  need  it  much,  but 
white  children  need  it  more.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  possible 
to  teach  white  children  'pride  without  teaching  them  race 
conceit.  It  is  not  fair  to  them  and  certainly  not  fair  to 
the  Negro  to  with-hold  from  white  children  some 
accurate  and  orderly  knowledge  of  the  good  things  in 
Negro  history.  The  newspapers  will  see  to  it  that  they 
hear  of  the  bad  and  unfortunate  things. 

If  we  hope  to  reach  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
race  problem  in  America,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
abandon  our  present  plan  of  mis-teaching  and  start 
afresh  on  a  new  basis  of  Christian  faith  and  human 
brotherhood.  From  the  records  of  the  past  half  century, 
I  am  not  justified  in  believing — and  yet  I  hope — that 
white  America  is  yet  prepared  to  give  the  Negro  a 
justice  without  restraint.  But  the  world  has  just  been 
in  a  ferment  over  questions  of  human  brotherhood  and 
the  Negro  played  his  part  on  the  battle  fields  and  at 
home.  Secretary  of  War,  Baker,  early  in  the  war,  said 
to  an  audience  of  white  and  colored  people :  "We  are 
expecting  that  they  (the  Negro  and  white  soldiers),  will 
do  their  duty,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  they  will  be 
alike  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  Country." 

Who  can  predict  the  form  or  extent  of  this  gratitude 
which  the  Negro  will  receive .'' 
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Fake  Farm-Foods  and  High  Prices 

ByAlfred  W.  McCann 

Famous  New  York  Food  Expert 


WITH  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  hysteria 
over  the  h.gh  and  ever  higher  cost  of  living. 

not  suor^ort  /n  '  ''"""^^  ^         ^"  t'^^t  does 

bu  ca«?orf'  ^'P^'-^"^^"*  Agriculture.  All  sorts  of 
the  far„,:  t     "^^"f^^"^-^^'  expert  advice  to 

the  farmer  are  manitained  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 

^Zlu  '""^^^      n^^poverished  that  the  far  ner 

himself  ,s  practically  convinced  that  these  "farmer 
uphft-machines"  are  designed  and  operated  for  thelle 
purpose  of  throwing  a  sop  at  the  feet  of  the  tiller  of  the 

who  T  t  J  ^''^  Public  officials 

who  ask  hmi  for  h.s  vote  are  giving  him  valuable 
attention  m  return  for  the  favor. 

In  many  respects  the  high  cost  of  living  goes  right 
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guised  behind  a  dose  of  molasses,  of  which  the  beast^' 
ot  the  held  are  fond. 

September  17,  1918,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  < 
Representatives,  Dr.  C.  Cassius  Way,  chief  veterinarian 
of  an  nidustry  that  requires  th?  use  of  3,500  head  of' 
horses  and  thousands  of  milch  cows,  testified  that  the 
use  of  mixed  feeds  fed  to  the  stock  owned  by  his  com- 
pany was  followed  by  injury  to  the  animals  and  that 
when  the  annuals  were  returned  to  a  diet  of  straight  feed 
then-  health  and  efficiency  increased  and  improved  to 
normal.  f 

On  the  same  day  the  enormous  profits  gougedWron. 
the  farmer,  and  thus  eventually  collected  from  the  con- 
sumer of  dairy  and  meat  products,  by  the  manufacturers 
of  mixed  feeds,  were  revealed.  Figures  were  introduced 
into  the  records  showing  that  in  1908  the  earnings  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company  were  1.1.37  on  preferred 
stock  and  10.28  on  the  common  stock;  that  in  1915  the 
earnings  had  increased  to  38.12  oti  the  preferred  stock 


barlr  frv  K  i  .  'iviug  ^oes  rignt  " '  ""^  -.v.. ^actvi  oo.i^  uTi  inc  pretcrred  stock 
cuZl  J  .  buncombe  served  up  to  the  farmer  by  these  ^"^  ^^^.54  on  the  common  stock ;  that  in  1916  these  earn- 
uigninea  state  bodies  that  ever)a«:tino-Kr  ,Vr,;f^*^  *i   inss  .had  rnmn/.rl  f^^  AdOK  —         „_„fi__-  ,    .  , 


d.gnffied  state  bodies  that  everlastingly  imitate  the  com 
ical  but  otherwise  inefficient  antics  of  many  of  the  bur- 
eaus of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
VVhy,  for  instance,  has  it  never  occurred  to  the  official 
X  friends  of  the  farmer  to  protect  that  gentleman  from  the 
adulterated  mixed  feeds  which  have  gone  up  in  price 
from  $15  a  ton  all  the  way  to  $65  a  ton  during  the  past 
three  years  ?  .°  * 

Not  that  adulterated  mixed  feeds  would  be  cheap  at 
any  price,  but  that  the  money  squandered  on  profiteer- 
mg  feeds  even  of  good  quality  automatically  boosts  the 
cost  of  producing  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork  poul- 
try and  eggs. 

Out  of  straight  corn  the  farmer  obtains  83  per  cent 
of  digestible  nutrients.This  figure  does  not  represent 
laboratory  tests  but  the  results  of  actual  feedino-  ex- 
periments conducted  by  numerous  state  experiment 
stations. 

Out  of  cottonseed  hulls,  flax  shives  and  oat  straw  the 
farmer  obtains  but  37  per  cent,  of^digestible  nutrients. 

Animals  simply  can't  thrive  on  this  sort  of  stuff,  yet 
the  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stufY  manufactur- 
ers mix  it  up  with  molasses  and  sell  it  at  prices  which, 
if  invested  in  the  old-fashioned  shorts^  middlings  and 
cracked  grain  feeds  which  the  farmer  has  now  so  much 
difficulty  in  buying,  would  yield  three  times  as  much 
digestible  nutrition,  thus  producing  at  the  same  cost 
three  times  as  much  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork, 
poultry  and  eggs. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  state  and  federal  officials 
do  not  inform  the  farmers  that  cows,  cattle,  hogs  and 
chickens  will  not  eat  the  hull  mixtures  and  patented 
combinations  of  indigestible  waste  unless  they  are  dis- 


ings  .had  jumped  to  40.95  on  the  preferred  stock  anu 
40.94  on  the  common  stock :  that  in  1917  the  earned  divi- 
dends of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  on  preferred  stock 
was  52.29  per  cent.,  and  on  the  common  stock  52.65. 

Selling  his  corn  in  1918,  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings 
referred  to  above,  the  farmer  got  $66  a  ton  for  it.  He 
then  turned  around  and  bought  dairy  feeds  at  one-third 
the  feeding  value  vat  $65  a  ton.  Yet  his  official  friends 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  him  from  finding  out 
how  he  was  being  abused  and  how,  through  him,  the 
entire  country  was  suffering,  in  order  that  feed  manu- 
facturers might  go  on  collecting  their  profits. 

Trail  Leads  to  Washington 

The  record  of  the  examination  of  numerous  witnesses 
shows  how,  in  particular,  the  federal  officials  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  state,  officials  at  Albany  were  deliberate- 
ly protecting  the  feed  manufacturers  at  the  farmers' 
expense.  To  show  the  enormous  margin  of  profit  ob- 
tained by  the  feed  manufacturers,  E.  C.  Lasater,  a  cattle 
raiser  of  Falfurrias,  Texas,  turned  over  to  the^  comniit- 
tee  correspondence  running  from  March  30,  1918,  to 
June  IS  of  the  same  year.  This  correfpondence  re- 
vealed that  he  had  been  offered  by  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company  mixed  feed  in  carload  lots  at  $64.70  per  ton, 
but  that  failing  to  purchase  the  stufif  at  the  price  offered, 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company  dropped  the  price  $11.50  a 
ton,  offering  him  three  cars  of  the  stuff  at  $53.20. 

Still  failing  to  bite  at  this  price,  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  June  15,  1918,  agreed  to  sell  him  the  feed  at 
$50  a  ton. 

As  if  to  enliven  the  proceedings.  Representative 
Levers  chairman  of  th^  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, after  clearly  indicating  his  sympathy  with  the 
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..iXed  feed  industry,  declared  to  Senator  Gore,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee,  that  the  feed  situation 
couldn't  be  as  bad  as  it  was  painted  for  the  reason  that 
there  wasn't  a  single  complaint  on  record  from  any 
farmer  or  farmers'  organization  against  the  quality  of 
feeds  which  the  senator  was  seeking  to  put  under 
control 

Thereupon  Mr.  Gore  dumped  a  score  of  resolutions 
from  farmers'  organizations  into  the  records  of  the  hear- 
ing to  show  Representative  Lever  the  darkness  of  his 
views. 

"I  even  have  here  a  letter  from  a  feed  manufacturer," 
retorted  Senator  Gore,  "confessing  that  the  mixed  feed 
trade  has  been  upset  by  the  bill  now  before  the  commit- 
tee because  it  puts  out  of  business  the  manufacturers 
who  use  buckwheat  hulls,  peanut  hulls,  oat  hulls,  ground 
corn  cobs,  cocoa  shells,  screenings  and  other  refuse  of 
the  same  feeding  value  as  chzff,  cottonseed  hulls,  shred- 
ded straw,  plant  refuse,  sorghum  pulp,  sawdust,  cellu- 
lose and  dirt.  "Here,"  he  said,  throwing  a  lot  of  stuff  on 
the  table  before  him,  "is  a  sample  of  ground  screenings 
sold  by  the  mills  to  the  patent  feed  manufacturers  at  $31 
a  ton  wholesale.  It  is  describe;!  as  'dirt'  and  was  of- 
fered as  feed  to  the  manufacturer  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  openly  expose  his  own  industry." 

The  senator  then  elicited  the  startling  information 
that  the  Food  Administration  had  developed  evidence 
never  acted  upon,  showing  that  the  feed  manufacturers 
were  actually  taking  a  profit  running  up  to  $43  a  ton  on 
stuf¥  that  cost  them  $17  a  ton. 

He  also  presented  evidence  that  there  were  5,000  pat- 
ented mixed  feeds  on  the  market  which  the  proposed 
law  would  so  upset  that  3,750  of  them  would  be  put  out 
of  business.  That  proposed  law,  which  was  tempor- 
arily smothered  by  the  political  influences  of  the  feed 
manufacturers,  is  again  up  before  Congress,  and  I  am 
unhappily  famihar  with  some  of  the  efTorts  of  the  feed 
manufacturers  to  prevent  its  passage. 

The  eloquent  fact  revealed  in  1918  that  alfafa,  costing 
$22  a  ton,  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  ingredients 
going  into  the  mixed  feeds  sold  to  the  farmers  at  $65  a 
ton,  remains  just  as  eloquent  tb-day,  though  the  ears 
of  the  victims  of  the  profiteer  are  not  tingled  by  any 
hopeful  voice  promising  a  correction  of  the  abuse 

What  Farmers  Need 


It  is  obvious  that  what  the  farmers  really  need  is  not 
a  group  of  politically  controlled  st^te  departments  but 
an  organization  of  their  own  that  will  actually  function. 
To-day  they  have  no  adequate,  means  of  information 
that  will  show  them  how  many  cars  of  potatoes,  onions 
or  any  other  commodity  this  or  that  city  will  absorb. 
The  result  is  that  into  a  city  of  a  given  size,  capable  of 
consuming  ten  cars  of  potatoes,  twenty-five  farmers 
will  each  ship  a  car  to  a  commission  man  who  hasn't  a 


nickel  invested  but  who  sells  at  whatever  price  the  mar- 
ket will  stand  on  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  receipts, 

In  another  city  of  the  same  size  there  may  be  an  ac- 
tual demand  for  ten  cars  of  the  same  product  which  do 
not  arrive.  The  result  is  that  in  the  city  overloaded, 
the  price  falls  even  below  the  cost  of  production,  where- 
as  the  price  in  the  second  city,  due  to  insufficient  supply, 
goes  sky  high. 

An  efficient  bureau  of  information  could  advise,  the 
farmer  how,  when  and  where  to  ship,  in  order  to  equal- 
ize distribution  and  keep  prices  on  a  stable  basis  repre- 
senting cost  of  productipn,  plus  a  living  profit. 

A  laughable  instance  of  the  manYier  in  which  haphaz- 
ard shipments  eventuate  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer 
and  the  consuming  public  is  found  in  the  now  famous 
rise  in  the  price  of  onions  covering  the  spectacular  fluc- 
tuation immediately  preceding  the  inauguration  of  our 
equally  famous  system  of  food  control.  \ 

An  upstate  shipper  in  New  York  gathered  together 
-three  cars  of  onions  in  sacks  of  100  pounds  each  for  ship- 
ment to  New  York  City,  where  the  wholesale  jobbing 
price  was  $4.50  a  sack.  Before  the  cars  arrived  he 
learned  there  was  an  onion  shortage  in  Chicago  and 
that  the  price  there'  was  $7.50  a  sack.  He  notified  the 
railroad  immediately  to  head  off  his  onions  and  trans- 
ship them  to  Chicago.  He  also  sent  telegrams  to 
friends  in  the  trade  with  inside  onion  information  to 
quietly  buy  for  his  account  all  the  onions  they  could  get 
their  hands  on  and  start  them  rolling  to  Chicago.  In 
this  way  four  more  cars  were  located  and  headed  for 
the  windy  city. 

In  the  meantime  the  price  in  Pittsburgh  had  jumped 
to  $9  a  sack.  Again  he  instructed  the  railroad  to  hold 
the  Chicago  shipments  and  transfer  them  to  Pittsburgh. 
Before  the  cars  to  Pittsburgh  could  arrive  the  Chica- 
go price,  due  to  the  temporary  shortage,  had  jumped 
to  $12  a  sack  and  another  wild  order  was  issued  to  the 
railroad,  instructing  that  the  moving  onions  be  returned 
to  Chicago. 

during  the  flurry  the  New  York  market  had  jumped 
to  $15  a  sack  and  before  the  cars  could  reach  their  des- 
tination at  Chicago  they  were  ordered  to  roll  back  to 
New  York.  These  onions  were  finally  sold  at  $23  a 
sack  The  farmers  who  produced  them  got  $3  for  their 
labor;  the  fellow  who  kept  the  onions  moving  between 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  cleared  $70,000 
from  the  transaction,  crediting  his  profits  to  his  genms 
as  transportation  manager. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  farm  forward  through  the  hands  that 
manipulate  the  farm  product  on  its  way  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  war  has  taught  America  anything,  that  thing  is 
the  need  of  control  based  on  cost  of  production,  with 
those  who  Hve  by  their  wits  without  rendering  service, 
except  to  themselves,  eliminated  from  beginning  to 
finish. 
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NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE  AND  BIG  BUSINESS  ARE  IN  k 

DEATH  GRAPPLE  IN  THE  WEST 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Big  Business,  as  Mr.  Russell  here  shows,  is  resorting  to  every  legislative  and  political  trick  known 
in  Its  desire  first  to  hamper  and  then  to  destroy  the  organization  that  farmers  have  created  to  protect  their  ■ 
interests.    The  value  and  importance  of  the  league  attested  by  the  kind  of  fight  made  against  it  and  the  kind  ) 
of  men  who  are  making  it.   If  the  league  were  founded  on  a  fallacy,  big  men  would  not  fight  it.  ^  \ 


WE  have  in  this  country,  and  have  had  for  more 
that  two  generations,  a  certain  close  work- 
ing partnership  betweeen  a  class  of  un- 
scrupulous politicians  and  that  part  of  t^e  business 
world  that  fattens  on  special  privilege. 

Every  observer  of  us  and  our  affairs  knows  this  fact 
perfectly  well;  every  reformer  has  broken  his  shins  on 
it,  sometime  or  many  times.  It  has  always  explained 
the  puzzling  condition  that  in  a  democracy  there 
should  be  a  practical  and  powerful  oligarchy  of  wealth, 
and  criminal  wealth  at  that.  It  has  been  responsible 
for  more  scandals  in  our  municipal  and  state  govern- 
ments than  all  other  causes  together;  also  for  more  of 
the  reproaches  that  have  been  put  upon  our  methods  by 
intelligent  foreigners. 

I  now  call  attention  to  the  most  significant  fact  of 
these  times,  which  is  that  in  state  after  state  Big  Busi- 
ness and  the  Politicians  are  moving  with  all  their 
strength  and  cunning  to  put  the  Nonpartisan  League 
out  of  business. 

I  submit  that  in  this  the  conscientious  and  thought- 
ful reformer  must  find  the  complete  vindication  of  the 
League  and  its  methods.  Let  anything  else  be  true 
of  it,  this  at  least  is  its  abounding  certificate  of  char- 
acter, and  its  claim  upon  the  active  sympathies  of  all 
men  that  really  seek  better  things.  If  it  were  not  in 
truth  the  most  serious  menace  that  lawless  wealth  and 
lawless  politics  have  ever  known  we  should  not  see 
these  unprecedented  stunts  to  throttle  it. 

Because,  naturally,  practical  politics  does  not  care  a 
hoot  for  the  mere  prejudices  of  timid,  reactionaries  nor 
for  their  nightmares,  except  so'  far  as  these  can  be 
made  productive  of  advantage,  merchantable  or  other- 
wise. There  are,  of  course,  those  of  our  Cave  Dwell- 
ing element  in  all  parts  of  the  land  that  shiver  at  the 
very  name  of  Nonpartisan  League,  shiver  on  principle 
and  without  the  least  knowledge  of  what  on  earth 
they  are  shivering  about.  In  their  dreams  they  behold 
galloping  down  upon  them  a  fierce  man-eating  mon- 
ster that  they  are  told  is  called  the  Nonpartisan 
League,  guided  to  its  work  of  universal  destruction 
by  a  strange  maniac  that  they  are  told  is  named  Town- 
ley;  but  the  experienced  politician  would  never  turn 
a  hair  for  any  such  apparitions.  Nothing  would  ever 
stir  his  interest  excep*^  something  having  substance 


and  actually  threatening  his  assets  and  calling. 

The  League,  as  is  well  known,  has  captured  the. 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  all  of  the  government 
thereof  from  end  to  end  and  seems  likely  to  hold  all 
it  has  gained.  It  is  now  moving  vigorously  upon 
other  states  and  is  likely  at  the  next  elections  to  win 
Montana,  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Its  plan  of  operations  is  simple,  frank,  efifective.  It 
organizes  no  new  political  party  and  meddles  with  no  , 
man's  political  faith.    It  works  in  the  primaries  to' 
secure  the  nomination  by  the  existing  parties  of  can- ; 
didates  pledged  to  the  cause  of  the  People  against  . 
Privilege.    Where  the  Republican  party  is  dominant  1 
it  works  for  a  Republican  candidate,  and  where  the 
Democrats  are  in  the  majority  for  a  Democrat.    Be-  ' 
tween  the' parties  as  parties  it  has  no  preference;  the 
only  thing  it  cares  about  is  the  People  against  Privi- 
lege and  a  man  of  any  old  party  is  all  right  if  he  is 
right  on  that. 

\  The  primary  is  therefore  the  League's  weapon  and 
more.  It  is  a  main  reliance  in  all  the  League's  opera- 
tions. 

All  the  western  states  have  adopted  reasonably 
direct  primary  laws  to  give  ^he  people  a  chance  to 
have  their  will  at  the  polls,  and  all  these  laws  were  • 
wrung  with  prodigious  effort  and  long  campaigning 
from  the  very  fists  of  Politics  and  Privilege. 

The  scheme  now  is  to  knock  out  the  direct  primary 
and  thus  paralyze  the  League. 

In  Montana  the  League  has  been  growing  so  rapidly 
that  its  success  at  the  polls  seemed  imminent  and  cer- 
tain. I 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Montana  legislature,  held 
last  winter,  a  bill  was  slipped  over  practically  abolish- 
ing the  primary  system  and  returning  to  the  pre- 
Adamite  convention  device,  under  which  the  bosses 
were  able  to  rule  everything. 

In  Montana  the  people  have  won  the  right  of  the 
referendum.  As  soon  as  enlightened  men  saw  what 
had  been  done  and  its  purpose,  they  demanded  the 
referendum  on  this  bill  and  quickly  secured  far  more 
than  enough  names  to  their  petition  to  make  sure  that 
the  law  should  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  at 
the  general  election  in  1920,  when  its  defeat  was  cer- 
tain. 
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On  this  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  was 
called  ostensibly  to  devise  means  of  relief  for  the 
drought  sufferers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

When  it  met  it  never  passed  a  bill  nor  turned  a  hand 
for  the  poor  drought  sufferers,  whose  agonies  had 
apparently  been  all  forgotten,  but  in  some  way  was 
induced  to  pass  another  law  practically  abolishing  the 
primary"  and  re-establishing  the  convention,  and  to 
keep  the  measure  from  being  killed  by  a  referendum, 
there  was  added  an  emergency  clause.  v_  , 

Under  the  Montana  procedure  zn\  act  of  the  legis- 
lature cannot  be  subjected  a  referendum  if  it  con- 
tains a  declaration  that  the  law  is  of  an  emergency 
nature  and  is  demanded  at  once  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  State. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  chance  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  interfere  with  this  pious  scheme  by  de- 
claring the  emergency  clause  unjustified^  or  something, 
of  the  kind,  so  the  same  legislature  passed  an  act 
increasing  the  number  of  supreme  court  judges  and 
providing  that  the  new  judges  should  be  appomted 
instead  of  being  chosen  at  the  next  general  election, 
which  would  have  been  the  normal  way. 

On  the  face  of  things,  therefore,  the  League  is  de- 
prived of  all  its  means  by  which  it  seeks  to  work.  If 
there  is  no  primary  it  cannot  put  forward  its  candi- 
dtitcs 

This  would  ordinarily  be  true,  and  the  astute  gen- 
tlemen that  put  over  these  tricks  knew  well  enough 
what  they  were  doing.  But  it  happens  that  in  this 
instance  they  went  too  far.  It  is  well  to  be.  smart  m 
this  worldj^  but  not  well  to  be  too  smart.  The  per- 
formance has  disgusted  and  enraged  more  people  in 
Montana  than  were  ever  interested  in  the  Nonpartisan 
League.  The  League  candidates  will  come  in  by  peti- 
tion and  such  is  the. resentment  of  the  people  that  they 
will  probably  get  more  votes  than  if  there  had  been 
a  primary.  And  of  course  if  the  League  wins  the  Leg- 
islature it  will  knock  the  convention  plan  over  the 
ropes. 

A  Trap  in  Nebraska 

In  Nebraska  the  thing  was  laid  in  a  trap.  Progres- 
sive men  there  had  long  been  of  the  opiniort  that  the 
principle  of  the  primary  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
working  control  of  the  political  parties.  They  thought 
that,  for  instance,  the  statd  and  county  committees  of 
the  'political  parties  ought  to  be  chosen  by  primary 
elections  and  not  appointed  by  machines,  for  they  said 
that  in  the  existing  system  good  men  were  chosen  for 
candidates  and  then  sometimes  obliged  to  run  on  plat- 
forms they  did  not  approve.  This  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  while  nominations  were  made  by  primary 
electioas  the  platforms  were  adopted  by  conventions 


made  up  in  the  old  manner. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  was 
passed  ostensibly  correcting  this  evil  by  extending  the 
primary  to  party  officers  but  at  the  same  time  elim- 
inating the  primary  on  all  candidates  below  those  for 
governor  of  the  state.,  ' 

This  would  mean  that  candidates  for  the  legislature, 
for  attorney  general,  state  treasurer  and  the  like  would 
be  named  by  conventions  and  these  conventions  would 
be  chosen  in  the  did  manner,  which  is  to  say,  by  the 

bosses.  .  ,   J  , 

When  reform'ers  understood  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  upon  them  they  hastily  called  a  conference  of 
progressive  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Nonpartisan 
Leaguers  to  see  what  could  be  done.    It  was  the  opm-  , 
ion  of  the   experienced  leaders   at  this  conference, 
including,  I  believe,  Charles  Bryan,  the  capable  brother 
of  William  J.,  that  the  plan  had  been  too  cleverly 
devised  and  could  not  be  broken.    But  Mr.  Sorenson, 
the  League  spokesman,  vigorously  attacked  this  view. 
He  went  forth  upon  his  own  initiative,  and  although 
the  season  was  that  in  which  the  farmer  wa?  busiest 
he  soon  had  26.000  signatures  to  a  petition  and  secured 
the  postponement  of  the  new  law  until  it  can  be  voted 
upon  at  a  referendum  to  be  held  with  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  * 

In  Idaho  and  Minnesota 

In  Idaho  the  legislature  has  taken  action  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  Montana  and  attempted  to 
hamstring  the  League. 

In  Minnesota  the  legislature  was  called  in  special 
session  beginning  September  8  for  nine  alleged  pur- 
poses, including  "the  revision  of  the  primary  laws," 
but  it  is  well  enough  known  that  assault  upon  the 
primary  is  the  only  real  business  before  the  session 
and  the  only  reason  for  calling  it. 

vThe  situation  is  particularly  desperate  for  the  sys- 
tem in  Minnesota  for  the  reason  that  organized  labor 
there  has  formed  an  organization' exactly  like  that  of 
of  the  League  and  to  work  with  it  and  with  thest 
forces  united  for  the  same  candidates  their  success  at 
the  next  election  is  certain.'  They  will  then  control 
the  government  of  the  state  just  as  the  League  con- 
trols it  in  North  Daksta  and  will  proceed  to  enact  the 
same  kind  of  laws. 

While  all  this  is  going  on  other  reactionary  in- 
fluences in  and  out  of  North  Dakota  are  trying  to 
frustrate  the  League's  program  by  tying  it  up  with 
injunction  suits,  all  of  which  are  planned  to  reach  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
fights  may  last  as  long  and  the  hindrance  to  the 
League  be  as 'great  as  possible.  I  think  there  is  not 
one  project  of  the  League  that  has  not  one  of  these 
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injunction  constrictors  around  its  neck,  although  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  also  not  one  that  has 
stopped  because  of  these  devices.  The  bank  of  North 
Dakota  is  open  and  doing  prosperous  business;  the 
total  of  its  figures  on  September  10,  about  six  weeks 
alter  opening  was  $13,000,000  and  330  iipplications  had 
been  fded  for  its  farm'  loans.  ^  The  state  had  one  flour 
null  m  busy  operation  and  farmers  were  haulino-  wheat 


forty  miles  to  get  its  better  prices.  The  state  was 
also  going  ahead  with  its  other  flour  mill  and  elevator 
projects,  had  successfully  established  its  hail  insur- 
ance, was  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
injunction  suits"  with  its  workingmen's  compensation 
act  and  had  begun  to  abolish  throughout  the  state  the 
false  weighing  scales  by  which  the  farmers  . used  to  be 
swmdled  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

-Above  everything  else  it  had  be^un'  to  abolish  in 
North  Dakota  that  most  iniquitous^nnd  dishonest  .sys- 
tem of  grading  grain  by  appearance  and  weight  (in 
which  there  was  never  the  least  ."-.ense  or  science)  and 
had  instituted  the  synktm  of  grading  upon  laboratorv 
test  for  nulhng  valuel  which  is  the  only  just  and  scien^ 
tific  method.    It  had  not  only  done  this  in  North  Da- 
kota but  it  liad^  begun  to  compel  the  change  everv- 
where  else.    For  on  September  6.  Mr.  Julius  Barnes 
for  the  grain  section  of  the  United  States  government 
food  control,  issued  instructions  that  thereafter  mill- 
ing value  was  to  be  regarded  in  grain-grading,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  more  the  old  swindling  svstem  that  has 
annually  robbed  the  farmqrs  of  Ainerica  of  somethino- 
between  $70,000,000  and  $100,000,000  will  be  onlv  a 
reminiscence. 

League  Well  Worth  While 

After  North  Dakota.had  led  the  way  in  this  great 
reform  the  rest  of  the  country  was  certain  to  follow  it. 

If  there  had  been  nothing  else  achieved  I  say  to  you 
that  this  alone  would  abundantly  justify  all  that  the 
League  has  cost,  a  thousand  times  over/  and  every 
man  in  America  that  knows  anything  of  the  farmer's 
problem  and  has  any,  sympathy  for  justice  will  unre- 
-servedly  endorse  that  statement.  This  alone  would 
justify  the  League  and  all  of  its  long,  fierce  and  often 
desperate  fighting.-  To  have  done  with  that  dirty  old 
practice  of  picking  the'  farmer's  pockets  on  graia 
grades,  of  stealing  and  lying  and  falsifying  to  get  awav 


for  the  profit  of  any  individual  or  group  but  for 
general  welfare.    Every  conceivablf  effort  has  be^' 
nmde  to  prevent  or  ruin  that  program.    If  exac  Iv  tJ. 
sanie  changes  had  been  proposed%or  the  sak"  ^ 

t We  would  l    '  T'-P^^^^'-^  -  ^-"P«  of  specuritor 
here  would  have  been  not  an  objection,  not  an  injunc- 
tion, not  a  word  of  censure..  You  can  explain  this  in 

abTe  mull      '''"'^  ^^'^  - 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  League  program  to  the 
general  welfare,  I  will  cite  two  iflustrations 

Farms  must  be  financed.  There  are  plants  to  be 
installed;  seeds  to  be  bc^ught  and  families  and  live  stock 
to  be  mamtained  while  the  crops  are  growing. 

Cheap  Money  For  Farmers 

Cheap  and  easy  money  is  as  esselitial  to  farming 
plows.    No  money,  no  production. 

From  the  beginning  North  Dakota  has  been  ham- 
pered and  cur.sed  by  extravagant  interest  rates  forced 
upon  it  by  combinations  of  money  lenders  and  banks 

the  federal  Farm  Loan  act,  which  is  in  some  ways 
a  fooh&h  and  inadequate  device,  has  remedied  these 
conditions  only  to  a  limited  extent'  because  of  the 
absurd  restrictions  and  difficulties  placed  in  the  path 
of  every  farmer  that  seeks  a  loan. 

The  Bank  of  North  Dakota  was  established  to  enable 
the  honest  farmer  to  obtain  the  money  he  needs  with- 
out saddling  his  industry  with  crushing  interest  bur- 
dens. The  provisions  of  the  act  are  such  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  state  to  lose  a  cent  on  these  loans 
but  the   farmer  is   safeguarded  against  the  money 

This  improvement,  which  .will  make  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  bread-eating  nation,  powerful  inter- 
ests are  trymg  to  obstruct  with  injunctions 

Again,  North  Dakota,  like  the  rest  of  the  coi/ntry 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  houses  for  its  people.  In  some 
towns  m  the  state  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  , any 
kind  of  a  dwelhng  place  and  the  landlords  have  reaped 
fat  harvests  in  exorbitant  re^nts. 

The  League  proposed  to  deal  with  this  situation  by 
establishing  Home  Builders -Associations. 

If  a  man  wants  a  home  he  determines  the  approxi- 
mate cost  that  he  can  afford  and  deposits  20  per  cent 
of  that.:  Then  he  gets  nine' other  persons  to  deposit 


from  him  the  money,  he  had  earned  so  hardly-any-  w  th  th.  L  ?  .  f  nine: other  persons  to  deposit 
thing,  anything  that  would  bring   about   that   P-reat  !        .  ""^"^  '"^^'^'^  '""'^  ^^^^ 

reform  would  be  gracious  in  theses  of  ius^  mef  nt    ^ftT^tir  P- of  the  estimated  cost 


reform  would  be  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  just  men,  no 
matter  what  it  was  called  nor  who  controlled  it. 

Yet,  without  the  state-owned  flour  mill  and  the  pro- 
ject of  state-owned  elevators,  this  beneficent  reform 
would  never  have  been  possible. 

There  is  yet  another  fact  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  philosophers.  The  whole  of  the 
moderate  program  of  the  League  was  designed  not 


Of  his  hbu^e.  .Then  the  staie  supplies  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  and  tafces  a  first  ihortgage  on  the  property, 
the  terms  being  so  arranged  that  the  man  pays  off  a 
part  of  the  principle  every  year. 

If  he  prefers,  the  State  will  find  him  a  lot  and  build 
him  the  house  on  similar  terms. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  general  plan.  ,  In  practice 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  home-seeker  to  find  the 
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nine  other  persons  because  the  State's  offer  of  5  per 
cent  on  deposits  draws  the  accumulations  of  the  thrifty 
and  supplanting  the  savings  banks  provides  a  con- 
tinuous working  fund  which  is  lent  out  again  as  fast 
as  it  is  repaid. 

This  plan  had  been  tried  out  far  enough  to  demon- 
strate that  It  was  an  efficient  cure  for  the  house  short- 
age when  the  Interests  descended  upon  it  with  an 
injunction,  or  something  of  the  kind.  , 

Like  the  state  bank,  it  interfered  with  the  profits  of 
the  private  money  lenders. 

Scientific  grain  grading  interferes  with  the  graft  of 
the  Minneapolis  grain  manipulators.  State  hail  insur- 
ance interferes  with  the  profits  of  the  private  com- ' 


^^^1!"!^  l'^'^  workingmen's  compensation  interferes 
with  the  business  of  the  casualty  companies. 

The  control  by  the  people  of  their  own  public  affairs 
and  law-making  interferes  with  the  business  side  of 
professional  politics. 

Hence  the  injunctions.  Also  the  "ripper"  Wisla- 
tion  _that  would  restore  the   Dark  Agef  in  Weflern 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  in  the  long  run  o-oes 
beyond  injunctions  and  legislative  Jack  tie  Rippers 
It  IS  the  ballot  box,  and  according  to  all  accounTs  the 
people  in  these  states  are  likely,  when  their  tTme"  con  es 
to  g.ve  these  merry  games  a  totally  different  asp  c  ' 


,  -  J     -.•"^-.^.llL  aspect. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  FARM  AND  WHAT  THE  FARMFR 

HAS  LEFT  FOR  HIS  LABOR  FARMER 

By  ROBERT  M.  CARRONS 


i 


FOOD  IS  the  first  need,  the  vital  thing  for  the  main 
enance  of  hfe.  Before  man  can  devote  his  labor 
to  the  production  of  the  other  seeming  nece<;sities 
such  as  clothing,  and  shelter,  he  must  be  fed.  H  nee 
the  plow  Beyond  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  as  man 
emerged  from  the  primitive,  he  gradually  developed  de- 
sires for  a  wide  range  of  things  which,  while  they  add 
materially  to  the  satisfaction  of  acquired  tastes  and  ap- 
petite, are  m  reality  not  necessary  either  to  his  comfort 
or  his  wellbeing. 

-Inh^r^Ti^'V'  ^  P°^^^^^  Of  nian  to 

labor.    This  limit  places  definite  restrictions  upon  his 
productive  capacity  and,  unaided  by  other  meahs,  man 
by  his  own  bare  efforts  could  produce  little  more  than 
he  himself  might  require  for  his  own  sustenance  This 
.,we  beheye  was  the  design  of  nature-that  each  individ 
ual  should  by  his  own  sweat,  eat  bread.    The  complex- 
ities of  modern  society  and  our  economic  customs  have 
changed  this.    They  now  require  that  one  man  shall  do 
the  sweating  to  produce  the  food  for  himself  and  four 
others  whose  appetites  are  even  greater  than  his.  and 
two  of  whom  render  no  compensating  service  in  return 
The  methods  of  farming  in  this  country  in  the  past 
have  not  been  with  any  general  purpose  of  soil  conser- 
vation.   Take  the  cotton  growing  sections  as  an  ex- 
ample-where  after  a  few  years  of  continuous  planting 
It  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  the  fields  to  a  lone 
period  of  rest.    So  also  in  other  parts  of  the -country 
where   wheat-growing   is   persistently   followed  th- 
same  result  takes  place  and  the  land  becomes  so  reduced 
m  production-power  as  to  make  its  continued  cultivation 
to  that  particular  grain  of  no  profit  to  the  grower  So 


ong  as  new  fields  of  virgin  soil  could  be  substituted  for 
the  depleted  ones,  the  farmer  could  continue  to  raise 
his  regular  average  crops,  but  the  time  came  when  this 
system  could  no  longer  be  followed  and  something  had 
to  be  done  to  save  the  remnant  of  fertility  not  already 
wasted,  or  as  population  increased  and  greater  produc- 
lon  of  food  became  necessary,  the  farmers  would  not 
be  able  to  furnish  it  and  the  world  would  go  hungry 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  rebuild  a 
great  deal  of  our  land.    The  practice  of  taking  always 
from  the  land  and  putting  nothing  back  is  impossible  of 
onger  continuance.    The  robbing  of  land   has  been 
thoughtlessly  done,  and  the  farmer  sold  the  filched  rich- 
ness  of  his  d<;pleted  acres  without  due  compensation 
hence  he  is  no  better  off  financially  and  unable  to  meet 
the  cost  of  extensive  rebuilding  processes  now  made  ne- 
cessary by  his  shortsighted  neglect  and  disregard  of  his 
own  business  interests.    It  is  difficult  for  the  consumer 
who  has  been  the  beneficiary  in  the  past  of  the  lower- 
than-cost-of-production  prices  of  these  food  products 
now  to  understand  that  the  farmer  must  suddenly  de- 
mand higher  prices  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  soil- 
rebuilding  and  the  more  than  doubled  cost  of  imple- 
ments, labor  and  other  necessary  things  that  enter  into 
the  making  of  his  crops. 

The  old  rule  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  day's  labor  has  long  passed,  and  we  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  the  laborer  and  others  who  are  re- 
ceiving a  daily  wage  equal  in  value  to  from  2  to  ^0 
bushels  of  wheat  denouncing  the  farmer  as  being  the  su- 
preme profiteer.  This  too,  when  it  is  definitely  estab- 
lished by  hotel  and  boarding  house  statistics  that  the 
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average  consumption  of  wheat-products  by  the  single 
adult  person  is  three  and  one-fifth  ounces  for  each  meal, 
which,  with  wheat  at  $2.26  a  bushel,  costs  the  consumer 
less  lhan  one  cent  per  meal  so  far  as  the  farmer's  part 
of  the  proceeds  can  be  calculated.  If  it  costs  the  con- 
sumer more,  it  is  because  of  charges  for  service  between 
the  farmer's  delivery  of  the  grain  to  the  market,  and  the 
table  of  the  consumer  and  for  which  the  farmer  is  not 
responsible. 

The  figures  submitted  herewith  are  presented  for  the 
^  consideration  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  investigation  at  first  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  may 
set  aright  some  of  those  who  because  of  having  only  the 
single  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  of  foodstuff,  f 
lieve  the  wholesale  charge  that  is  being  made 
the  farmer  as  a  "profiteer." 

Summarizing  the  figures  we  fipd  that  iff  a  th 
or  three-crop  rotation,  such  as  practiced  in  all  h 
tions,  such  as  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  order 
the  land  f^oni  w^asteful  erosion  by  a  longer  cc 
cultivation,  we  have  an  absolute  loss  of  $48.45 
on  the  three  principal  crops  grown — corn,  o 
wheat. 

Fundarnentd  or  "Overhead"  Farm  Expense  Account, 
From  U.  S.  Census  Reports  and  other  sources,  < 
applied  to  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 

Average  size,  of  farm,  106  acres. 

Average  value  of  farms   ^ 

Average  value  of  live  stock  per  farm,  including 

horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry... 
Value   of  equipment   per   farm,  including 

wagons,  tools,  machinery  and  harness. . . . 
Working  capital  

Total  investment   $^ 

Yearly  "Overhead"  Expenses 

Interest  on  investment,  $11,842  @  6%  

Depreciation  on  equipment,    including  ma- 
chinery and  teams,  $1,400  @  10%  

Depreciation    and    insurance    and  repairs, 
buildings  and  fences,  $4,000  @  6%.. ..... 

Maintenance    of    farm    teams    during'  idle 
periods   v  

Superintendence  or  management,  same  as  any 
other  business  employing  like  capital.... 

Taxes,  about  1^/2%  -  

Unpaid  labor  of  housekeeper  at  same  rate  ot" 
Wage  as  similar  labor  obtains  in  the  mar- 
ket, $10  per  week  


Total  overhead   

Or  per  acre,  $27.71. ' 

Production  Cost  per  Acre — Corn  Crop 
1.  "Overhead"  expense  charged  against 
every  acre  before  a  furrow  is  plowed, 
this  includes  interest  on  investment, 
equipment  and  working  capital,  depre-. 
ciation   and   insurance   on  buildings, 


fences  and  equipment,  and  taxes   $27./^ 

2.  Plowing,  1  man  and  team  6  hoUrs,  @  80 

cents   4.80 

3.  Harrowing  and  dragging,  4  hours  @  80 

cents     3.20 

4.  Fertilizer,  220  lbs.  @  $30 'per  ton   3.00 

5.  Seed    1.00 

6.  Planting                                                '  1.00 

7.  Cultivating,  4  plowin^s,  etc   8.00 

8.  "Cutting,  husking  and  marketing   7.00 

9.  Value  of  fertility  extracted  from  soil  by 

corn  crop,  calculated  af  present  prices  6.02 


Total   $61.73 


$27.71 
■  7.60 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
1.30 
2.56 


$53.17 


$27.71 
4.80 
3.20 
3.00 
,  5.00 
.  1.20 
3.00 
l.SQ 
3.00 
1.00 

1.91 


$55.62 


$27.n 

3.2C 
.8C 
12.0C 

i 

3.0( 
5.(X 

mx 


uUy  be- 

against 

ree-year 
lilly  see- 
to  save 
)ntinued 
per  acre 
ats  and 


Prepared 
ind 


;8.800.00 

1,042.00 

1,000.00 
1.000.00 


[ 


1,842.00, 

$710.52 

140.00 

240.0e- 

150.00 

1,000.00 
177.63 

520.00 


$2,938.15 


Average  crop  per  acre,  45  bushels  @  $1.50, 
$67.50. 

Corn  profit  per  acre,  $5.77. 

Oats  Crop  Cost  per  Acre 

1.  "Overhead"  same  as  stated  in  corn  crop 

and  which  applies  to  all  crops  of  the 
farm,  per  acre  

2.  Plowing,  harrowingt  sowing,  9Vi!  hrs. . . 

3.  Seed,  3  bushels  @  $1.00  per  bushel  

4.  Fertilizer  .  ^  

5.  Harvesting,  stacking  and  thrashing. . . . 

6.  Hauling  and  marketings  

7.  Value  of  fertility  extracted  by  oat  crop 

Total  cost   •  .  • 

Average  cirop  per  acre,  27  bus|iels  @  80 

cents,  $21.60, 
Loss  per  acre,  $31.57. 

Wheat  Crop  Cost  per  Acre 

1.  "Overhead,"  per  acre  

2.  Plowing,  man  team,  6  hours  

3.  Harrowing  and  dragging.  

4.  Fertilizer,  200  pounds  

5.  Seed,  2  bushels  

6.  Drilling,  IV2  hours  

7.  Cutting,  twine  and  shocking  

8.  Hauling  in  and  stacking,  2  men  and  team 

9.  Thrashing  and  thrashing  charge  

10.  Marketing   v .  •  J 

11. ''  Value  of  fertility  extracted  by  wneat 

crop  

\ 

Average  crop  per  acre,  15  bushels  @,$2.20, 

$33.00. 
Loss  per  acre,  $22.62. 

Potato  Qrop  Cost  per  Acre 

1.  "Overhead"  

2.  Plowing,  man  and  team,  6  hours .  ^  ; 

3.  Preparation  of  ground,  harrowing,  etc.  . 

4.  Furrowing  out   

5.  Seed,  10  bushels  @  $1.20  

6.  Preparation  of  seed,  treating  and  cut- 

ting  •  

7.  Planting  

8.  Cultivation  and  hoeing,  4  times  
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^7    9.  One  spraying  for  bugs,  aiiaterials  and 

'|-  time   

>    10.  Digging  and  sorting  

11.  Marketing   ' 

12.  Value  of  fertility  extracted'by '  potato 

crops   

Total   

Average  crop  per  acre,  95 'bushels 00, 

Profit  p^r  acre,  $1.06. 

,        1  ,      .     ffay  Crop  Cost  per  J  ere 

1.  Overhead"  per  acre  

2.  Seed  and  seeding,  one-third  expense  "  '  * 

5.  Mowing,  11/2  hours,  man  and  t^am 
4.    leddmg,  1  hour  

I    ■  5.    Raking  into  winrow,  %  hours! .  [ 

6.  Shocking,  2  hours   

7.  Stacking,  2  men  2  hours,' 2'children"ijA 

hours  ... 

'      8.  Baling   

9.  Marketing  

10.    Value  of  fertility  extracted 'f'ro'm'soi'rby 
timothy,  per  ton  

It  Total  cost  

r>  Avera'ge  crop  per  acr^,  1  ton  ^  $28  00 
1  Loss  per  acre,  $13.99. 
^  ff^Qol  Growing  Costs 

(j  Average  initial  cost  per  head 

j  Average  weight  of  wool  per  ■head,"7%"lbs ' 

(a  .664   

i-ambs  raised  70%  @  $io.3"3  eadl ' .' .' [  [  ]  [ ' ' 

Total  income  i)er  head 
Maintenance  cost  as  follows,  based  on  Hock  o'f 
.■>Oewes:  -c- 

1-    Interest  on  investment  @  6%  

•■  2.    Depreciation  in  value  due  to  disease,  loss 
and  age   

3.  Winter  grain  (5  mos.)'(?^  $"5'o  per'ton .' .'  ' 

4.  WinteJ-  hay  (5  mos.)  221  lbs.  alfalfa  (a) 

$2.T  per  ton  

3.    Winter  silage,  3  lbs.  per*  day  @  $8' per 
,  ton   

6.  Labor  @  30c.  per  hour,  Ic.  per  day 

7.  Bedding,  100  lbs.  @  $12  per  ton. ....'."" 
0.    Shearing  . .  . ;  

^  9.  Winter  shelter   '.*.'. 

10.  Pasture  (7  mos.)  @  20c." ........  '.  ]  [  [ ' 

11.  Interest  on  summer  equipment. . 

12.  Labor  cost   

13.  Grain  cost  flushing  season  .  .  [ 

14.  Service  of  ram  

il5.    Incidentals,  medicine,  salt,  etc.  . V. .  .  .  .  .* 

We  may  add  as  a  credit  to  the  account- 
/OO  lbs.  manure  @  $3.00  per  ton  '  

i   

IWool  and  lamb  as  above... 
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3  00         ^  ^""'^  P^'^  ^ead  of  

12.00  $13.43 
10.00  • 

2-43    fart"to'be'of''''       --"^--ce  of  livestock  !nMt 
^93  94    gram  and  fodder  value  at  its  production  cost,  and  not 
1  he  fact  that  sheep  pasture  can  be  rented  for  20  cents 

chlr'etf  $2/71'  - 
«97  71     riff  ^     .  ^'^^^^^  the  injustice  of  such 

$27./      calculations.    A  good  blue  grass  sod  pasture  in  a  favor- 
.35    able  season  will  support  say  six  head  of  sheep  pe   ac  ' 
1.20    during  the  pasture  period.    Thus  in  order  to  figure  ac 

ho  own   the  lai.d,  a  price  for  pasture  must  be  charged 
n  the  cost  sheet  to  balance  overhead  charges  against  the 
2  00    '^"d,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

3.25  Th^  following  table  showing  the  amounts  of  the  dif. 
2.00       -';y-t'^-"g  elements  presumed  to  be  extracted  by 

.  S Ivke !  r  .'•'I'P'  ^"  ""^  ''''  ^^'^^^  f^--  Dr.  Van 
2.28    S lyke  on  Fertilizers  and  Crops.    Corn  crop  of  45  bush- 

  els  per  acre  takes  up  from  the  soil-  ' 

$41.99    70.5  lbs.  nitrate      $90  per  ton...  ^o.y 

^4.8  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  @  $30  per  ion .' .' .' ^  37 

49.6  lbs.  of  potash  @  $100  per  ton   2'48 

$10.82  Total    — 

Oats  crop.  27  bushels  per  acre- 

f^■?;^^■"it'■o8•en(^^.$90perton   ^    c-^  ... 

/.23     19.5  hs.  phosphoric  acid  @  $30  per  ton. "  "  "  *  ^  -^9 

22.3  lbs.  potash  @  $100  per  ton   j'^ 

Total   

6=;    o-^Ju^''*  "^'^P'      ''"^^^els  per  acre  : 

2^..S  lbs.  nitrogen  @  $90  per  ton ...  $1  14 

2  K,    ^i'r  Ik'-  P^o^P'io'-ic  acid  @  $30  per  ton.  .  .     .*  u 
12.6  lbs.  potash  @  $100  per  ton.   .63 

Total    rrrr 

-^•■^  Potato  crop,  95  bushels  per  acre  - 

1  80      Q?       "i^^^g^en  @  $90  per  ton   $  39 

151            ,     P'^^^P'^o^ie  acid  @  $30  per  ton   17 

.'60    -^-^       Potash' @  $100  per  ton   142 

c^Q             Total   43 

140        ^J^y  crop,  one  ton  per  acre : 

•        2.-,  lbs.  nitrogen  @  $90  per  ton   gi  1^ 

45    in  u'-  P^^^^^P^^o^'c  acid  @  $30  per  ton.  .      .['.  '16 

20  lbs.  potash  @  $100  per  ton   j  qq 

.60  T  f  1   '  — ' 

:50       ^,    ^    $2.28 

  I  he  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  food  crops 

$15.14    §^^7"  ^^ere  are  based  upon  average  investment  value 
and  average  crop  yield.    Taken  from  the  United  States 
$1.05     Census  reports,  the  labor-cost  of  each  crop  is  fi-ured 
from  actual  experience,  and  can  be  verified  in  almost 
$12.38    any  farm  community  having  like    conditions.  Con- 
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fronted  with  these  figures  for  the  first  time,  the  city  mail 
immediately  questions  their  accuracy  or  the  method  by 
which  the  results  are  obtained,  and  the  first  question 
he  asks  is:  "If  the  farmer  operates  at  a  loss  why  does 
he  continue  to  farm  and  wny  does  the  value  of  farm  land 
advance?"  To  both  questions  may  be  given  the  same 
answer— They  don't.  < 

A  glance.at  statistics  will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
farm  population  is  gradually  growing  less  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  people.  We  have  now  about  one-fifth  of 
the  people  engaged  in  agriculture — less  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  -Farmers  who  own 
their  land  and  are  free  from  debt — not  paying  interest 
on  their  investment— can,  by  donating  their  own  time 
and  the  unpaid  labor  of  their  wives  and  children,  con- 
tinue in  business.  The  farmer  who  must  pay  interest 
on  his  investment,  and  who  charges  his  own  and  the 
family  time  at  what  it  would  command  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, must  invariably  run  behind  and  eventually  quit. 

Now,  as  to  the  value  of  farm  land :  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, farm  lands  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
strictly,  are  now  no  higher  in  price  than  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.'  This  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in 
this  section  of  manufacturing  and  mining  population. 
I  take  it  that  this  is  fairly  representative  of  conditions 
generally  over  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
except  perhaps  in  the  corn  belt.  In  some  of  the  corn 
belt  states,  at  the  present  moment,  speculation  in  land 
is  greatly  stimulating  prices.  Seemingly  people  must 
gamble,  bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  people  who  never 
raised  a  bushel  of  corn  in  their  lives  and  never  expect  to, 
going  wild  over  land.  The  real  farmers  are  carefully 
watching,  ready  to  sell  when  in  their  judgment  the  time 
arrives.  The  towns  are  getting  a  fine  crop  of  "retired" 
farmers  who  are  taking  the  first  vacation  they  ever  had. 

What  will  happen  when  the  gamblers  can't  find  cus- 
tomers for  the  farms  they  have  purchased  simply  for  in- 
vestment and  speculation  is  mighty  obvious.  The 
worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  farmer  who  leaves 
the  country  seldom  ever  goes  back  to  re-engage  in  active 
production.  Thus  his  labor  is  lost  to  the  world  in  that 
most  important  and  vital  industry— the  producing  of 
food.  In  the  older  states  the  only  land  that  is  selling 
now  for  more  than  it  would  have  brought  at  any  time 
previously  is  that  which  has  become  valuable  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  cities,  or  because  of  some  other 
reason  entirely  foreign  to  agriculture. 

Land  is  valuable  only  }n  proportion  to  what  it  will 
produce.  That  is,  as  a  farming  proposition,  a  farm,  to 
be  a  good  business  investment,  must  produce  enough 
to  pay  interest  on  the  money  invested  and  the  labor  and 
expense  of  operation,  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  pro- 
duction capacity,  and  permit  of  a  reasonable  profit  over 
all.  No  practical  and  experienced  farmer  believes  he 
can  do  this  on  land  in  which  he  has  an  investment  of 
$300  or  $500  an  acre.  ' 
(Continued  on  Page  358) 


The  Revolt  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Growers 

By  Clin  D.  Wannaniaker 


OMK  months  ago  a  prominent  New  England 
manufacturer  published  broadcast  in  the  influen- 
t  ial  daily  papers  of  the  North  the  charge  that  those 
who  Airere  encouraging  the  cotton  producers  to  hold 
their  cotton  for  higher  prices  and  to  reduce  the  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  a  new  crop  were  heartlessly  profiteer- 
ing on  the  miseries  of  Europe. 

At  that  very  time  the  cotton  mills  were  selling  their 
output  of  manufactured  goods  at  such  enormous  profits 
that  some  of  the  American  mills  made  during  the  past 
season  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  English  mills  are 
reliably  reported  to  have  obtained  twenty  per  cent 
higher  profits  than  in  any  previous  year  of  their  history.  '■ 
A  prominent  Southern  manufacturer  recently  declared 
publicly  that  the  mills  could  have  paid  75  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton  in  the  autumn  of  1918  and  still  have  realized 
a  fair  profit,  and  other  manufacturers  have  variously 
stated  the  price  at  which  they  could  have  afforded  to 
buy  their  cotton  as  being  65  cents  to  80  cents  a  pound. 
The  solicitude  of  the  manufacturer  above  mentioned  in 
behalf  of  suffering  Europe  had  obvious  justification. 

Another  manifestation  of  this  solicitude  appears  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  manufacturers  to  cut  Germany  off 
from  raw  cotton.  Before  the  war  Germany  consumed 
about  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  She  is  now  kept  out  of 
the  market.  The  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  encouraging  the  defence  of  France  and  Eng- 
land by  barring  Germany  from  the  buying  of  raw  cot- 
ton is  evident  when  one  reflects  that  the  barring  of  Ger- 
many cuts  down  the  present  demand  for  raw  cotton  by 
a  large  fraction  of  the  usual  world  demand,  and  obvious- 
ly reduces  the  market  quotation  for  cotton. 

The  American,  French,  British,  and  other  manufac- 
turers are  thus  buying  cotton  cheaper  by  paying  partly' 
in  the  form  of  a  patriotic  suppression  of  their  German 
competitors.  But  further  reflection  will  increase  one's 
admiration  for  their  self-sacrificing  spirit.  Germany, 
being  unable  to  buy  raw  cotton,  cannot  manufacture 
and  cannot  sell  cotton  goods,  and  it  thus  happens  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  competitors  of  Germany  is  doubly 
rewarded;  it  enables  them  to  buy  cotton  cheaper  and 
to  sell  their  goods  dearer.  One  can  easily  understand 
the  fervor  with  which  a  recent  pamphlet  dealing  with 
cotton  calls  upon  America  to  ration  cotton  to  the  Teu- 
tons :  "Let  America  go  to  the  apostles  of  the  gospel  of 
frightfulness  and  say,  'No  cotton  until  restitution  and 
storation  are  complete  to  the  last  spindle,  loom,  and 


res 


pfennig.'  "  .    .  , 

This  specimen  of  "four-minute"  patriotic  eloquence 
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deserves  fo  be  studied  a  bit.  Suppose  we  analyze  it  in 
the  light  di  the  relationship  existing  between  the  world 
markets,  the  producers,  and  the  manufacturers'  of  cot- 
ton. Then  we  shall  perforce  agree  that  a  true  para- 
phrase, bringing  out  the  pith  of  this  patriotic  outburst, 
would  read:    '"Let  the  South  go  to  the  apostles  of  the 

'  j  gospel  of  frightfulness  and  say,  'No  cotton  until  New 
England,  England,  France  and  others  are  fully  pro- 
vided at  prices  they  are  able  to  fix  in  the  absence  of  your 
\  competition.  We  cotton  producers  will  throttle  you 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  we  deliver  our  cot- 
ton to  your  competitors.'  "  The  writer  of  this  same 
pamphlet  declares  with  naive  unconciousness  of  his 
delightful  irony,  that  cotton  has  always  been  the  cry- 
b^iby  of  American  business.  Perhaps,  th«  reason  why 
the  manufacturer  babies  have  never  cried  much  was  be- 
cause the  pap  of  tariff  protection  was  always  ready  in 
their  hygienic  bottles. 

So  much  for  the  present  discrepancy  between  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of  cotton  goods.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  suflicient.  The  comparison  can  be 
made  by  any  one  who  is  in  reach  of  market  quotations 
for  raw  cotton  and  for  cotton  yarn,  end  who  can  weigh 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  yarn  to  discover  how  many 
ounces  of  cotton  went  into  its  production. 

But  this  discussion  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  this  public  consist-s  largely  of  consumers  who 
will  naturally  bethink  themselves  of  reducing  the  price 
of  manufactured  cotton  rather  than  of  increasing  the 
price  of  raw  cotton.  For  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  how- 
ever, including  the  consumer,  it  is  essential  that  he  pub-, 
lie  understand  something  of  the  cost  of  producing  raw 
cotton.  We  are  fully  aware  that  public  opinion  in  the 
North  is  convinced  that  the  cotton  producers  in  the 
jSouth  are  now  realizing  very  high  profits  from  cotton. 
For  the  present  we  cannot  present  statistics  to  prove 
that  such  is  by  no  means  the  ca.se,  but  we  would  earn- 
estly recommend  that  those  persons  in  the  North  whey 

.  desire  to  know  the  truth  and  to  do  justice  reserve  their 
opinions. 

Cotton  Workers  Exploited 

In  all  estimates  of  the  cost  of  cotton  productions, 
those  who  are  interested  in  buying  the  staple  cheap  in- 
clude nothing  in  their  estimates  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  poor  farmer  and  his  entire  family,  whose  oversight 
and  manual  labor  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  raw 
material  which  America  furnishes  for  the  clothing  of 
the  world. 

I'^or  instance,  one  of  the  foremost  cotton  merchants 
of  the  country  recently  opposed  the  effort  to  increase 
the  price  of  cotton  by  making  the  following  public 
statement:  "It  is  well  known  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cotton  crop  is  raised  by  the  small  farmer,  whose  wife 
and  children  constitute  his  only  help,  hence  all  these 


ridiculous  estimates  of  the  feost  of  production  are  un- 
worthy of  consideraticin." 

Some  mouths  ago  disinterested  experts  estimated  the 
cost  of  producing  the  crop  of  the  last  season  at  31  1-16 
cents  a  pound  for  "middling'"  cotton.  All  who  are  at 
all  aware  of  conditions  during  the  present  growing  sea- 
son estimate  the  cost  of  the  new  crop  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased figure. 

The  great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  South,  both 
whites  and  Negroes,  labor  in  their  ov/n  fields.  That 
they  use  the  labor  of  their  children,  and  even  of  many 
women,  is  a  condition  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances prevailing 'since  the  Civil  War.  Evert  the  farm- 
ers themselves  have  usually  estimated  the  cost  of  their 
crops  without  including  any  remuneration  for  the  labor 
of  their  families. 

Bad  Basis  Since  Civil  War 

This  statement  may  be  doubted  without  a  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  rural  South  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
varied  industries  which  had  an  early  beginning  in  the 
South  w^re  smothered  by  the  im'ention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  which  vastly  extended  the  possibilities  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  cotton  for  manufacture,  and  hence  vastly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  cotton  thus  prepared.  The  im- 
mediate demand  for  numerous  unskilled  laborers  to  pro- 
duce this  great  amount  of  raw  cotton  led  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Thus  two 
vicious  systems — the  humanly  vicious  .systern  of  slavery 
and  the  economically  vicious  system  of  single-crop  agri- 
culture— grew  together  and  hindered  all  normal  eco- 
nomic and  social  develppment  in  the  cotton  states.  The 
whole  economic  structure  of  the  section  came  to  rest 
upon  the  production  of  raw  cotton. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  large  free  population  could 
thrive  upon  such  an  ecojiomic  system.  It  requires  no 
discussion  to  indicate  that  the  South  should  have  re- 
verted, immediately  after  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  to 
diversified  agriculture  and  have  resumed  its  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries  previously  abandoned.  The 
source  of  the  difficulties  faced  since  that  period  by  the 
cotton  states  in  their  effor:  to  recover  their  pre-war  con- 
dition has  been  very  largely  the  failure  to  make  such  a 
change  in  economic  life.  Why  was  the  change  not 
made  ? 

The  answer  is  very  simple:  the  change  was  impos- 
sible. Bankrupt  and  utterly  helpless  to  choose  a  course, 
the  agricultural" population  of  the  Southern  states  had 
to  do  what  the  money-lenders  would  permit,  and  the 
sole  thing  they  wouM  permit  was  the  planting  of  cot- 
ton. In  other  words,  the  only  security  upon  which 
creditors  would  lend  the  money  absolutely  essential  to 
the  resumption  of  any  agriculture  whatever  was  raw 
cotton.  Hence  arose  the  abominable  system  of  farm- 
lien  finance,  under  which-  the  farmer  pledged  a  certain 
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number  of  bales  of  cotton  of  the  crop  not  vet  planted  in 
exchang-e  for  the  loan  required  to  enable  him  to  plant 
and  g-row  a  crop.  ' 

Under  this  system  of  financing  the  farmer  became 
merely  the  agent  of  the  creditor.  He  produced  cotton 
but  was  not  free  to  market  it.  A  large  portion  of  the 
years  crop  must  be  delivered  immediately  after  har- 
vesting to  the  creditor,  and  the  remainder  must  be  sold 
at  once  by  the  farmer  to  meet  his  pressing  need  for  food 
and  clothing.  Each  spring  the  great  majority  of  these 
farmers  were  obliged  to  repeat  this  financing  system, 
and  thus  to  remain  in  servitude  to  their  creditors.'  Only 
very  slowly  have  the  fortunate  few  emerged  from  this 
condition,  till  to-day  there  are  many  farmers  who  are 
really  masters  of  their  own  year's  production,  and  can 
begin  to  bargain  in  its  sale  as  to  what  shall  be  their  re- 
muneration for  the  year  of  anxious  oversight  and  hard 
labor. 


Growers  Work  For  Speculators 
• 

But  even  these  fortunate  few  are  not  really  free. 
Their  control  of  the  marketing  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
cotton  crop  is  completely  frustrated  by  the  inability  of 
the  great  majority  of  their  fellows  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Each  autumn  the  market  continues  to  be  glutted 
with  the  new  harvest,  and  the  price  of  cotton  continues 
to  .be  determined  by  the  big  brokers  and  the  manufac- 
turers, who  always  reserve  enoiigh  of  the  previous 
crop,  to  enable  them  to  refrain  from  buying  until  the 
necessitous  situation  "of  the  poorer  farmers  forces  them 
to  sell  their  crop  at  whatever  price  the  buyers  are  will- 
ing to  pay.. 

This  condition  has  prevailed  for  two  generations.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  situation  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  cotton  states  will  question  this  picture  of 
the  economic  servitude  of  the  poorer  class  of  farmers. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  from  the  beginning  there, 
have  never  been  lacking  intelligent  leaders  who 
preached  the  gospel  of  diversified  farming,  the  only 
hope  of  the  cotton  producer,  the  means  whereby  he  may 
live  through  the  autumn  while  he  holds  his  cotton  for 
a  fair  price.  The  gospel  has  never  fallen  on  deaf  ears, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  heard  have  never  been 
able  to  heed.  Only  during  the  past  two  decades  has 
marked  progress  been  made.  There  ekists  to-day  a  con- 
dition justifying  the  confident  belief  that  the  new 
slavery  of  the  South,  the  result  of  the  old  slavery,  may 
be  overcon^e,  and  the  agricultural  population  win  its 
freedom. 

The  signs  of  hope  are  many.  First,  diversified  farm- 
ing is  universally  accepte'd  in  theory  and. is  very  wndely 
practiced.  The  problem  of  discovering  profitable  crops 
to  substitute  for  a  portion  of,' the  cotton  has  been  largely 
solved,  as  well  as  the  more  difficult  problem  of  market- 
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ing  these  crops.  The  present  critical  condition  of  t 
cotton  business,  due  to  two  causes,  the  boll  weavil  pe 
and  the  acute  labor  situation,  is  driving  the  farmers 
renewed  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  too  great  d 
pendence  upon  a  crop  requiring  more  hand  labor  th 
almost  any  other  and  now  threatened  everywhere  by  t 
ravages  of  the  boll  weavil. 

The  principal  ground  for  encouragement  Hes  in  t_ 
fact  that  the  business  interests  of  the  South,  realizir 
their  intei--dependence  are  organizing  for  the  purpose  < 
liberating  the  region  from  dependence  upon  a  sing 
crop  and  subjection  to  outside  influences  which  have  i 
long  dominated  the  commercial  life  of  the  region.  Tl 
organization  in  which  the  farmers,  business  men,  ar 
bankers  are  uniting  is  known  as  the  American  Cottc 
Association.  Its  purpose  is  to  place  firm  foundatiol 
under  the  economic  structure  of  the  cotton  states,  and  i 
this  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  human  Hfe,  especial 
in  all  the  rural  districts. 

By  rapidly  extending  the  practice  of  diversified  ag 
culture,  the  organization  will  liberate  the  South  from 
pendence  upon  the  W6st  for  its  food,'  and  render  the  co 
ton  producers  the  real  owners  and  marketers  of  their 
product.  But  this  will  be  achieved  more  especially  by  an 
adequate  method  of  financing  the  crop.  The  Associa 
tion  is  now  engaged  in  securing  the  passage  of  satisfac 
tory  uniform  warehouse  laws  in  all  the  cotton  states 
which  will  enable  the  farmers  to  store  their  cotton  anr 
thus  abolish  the  present  enormous  losses  due  to  damage^ 
sustained  by  unprotected  cotton,  while  at  the  same  tinif 
the  faripers  can  borrow  on  , their  warehouse  receipts  a 
large  portion  of  the  market  value  of  their  product 

Prevent  Market-Glutting 

This  system  of  financing  will  prevent  the  glutting af 
the  market  in  the  autumn,  and  stabilize  the  price  of  cok 
ton.   By  means  of  an  official  journal  the  Association  will 
keep  the  farmers  constantly  informed  of  the  condition 
of  the  world  markets,  in  order  that  they  may  national)^ 
determine  upon  acreage  to  be  planted,  and  estimate  wh 
price  may  be  expected  for  the  harvested  crop.    A  pe 
suasive  organization  extending  into  every  county  in  tB< 
-cotton  belt  is  rapidly  coming  into  existence,  which  wS 
render  possible  the  securing  and  distribution  of  fullii 
and  more  accurate  information  important  to  farmefi 
than  has  ever  before  been  practicable.  Representative! 
of  the  Association  resident  in  the  leading  cotton  centeji 
of  the  world  will  enable  the  planters  to  keep  abreast^l 
conditions  upon  which  their  business  depends. 

But  the  Cotton  Association  is  not  merely  a  passive 
organization;  it  is  belligerent  in  temper.  Its  belligfc.ij^; 
ency  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the* 
producer.  For  the  dependent  state  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers during  the  past  two  generations  has  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  certain  powerful  vested  interests  which 
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draw  enormous  profits  from  the  cotton  business  of  Am- 
erica without  rendering  any  service  in  return.  The 
Cotton  Association  proposes  to  fight  these  interests. 
Between  the  producers  and  manufacturers  stands  an 
•  army  of  parasites.    These  parasites  absorb  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  price  paid  by  the  manufacturer  for  the 
brains  and  labor  of  the  producer.    They  prevent  ob- 
viously needed  reforms  in  the  handling  of  the  cotton 
-  which  would  abolish  damage  and  waste  needlessly  cofet- 
ly  operations.  _  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation to  invite  these  gentlemen  to  choose  between  the 
cotton  furrow  and  the  cotton  mill,  and  cease  to  infest 
the  highway  between  the  two.    In  other  words,  the 
spirit  and  the  objective  of  this  Association  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  of 
the  Northwest.    The  two  organizations  are  both  phe- 
nomena characteristic  of  the  times,  and  evidence  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  be  rid  of  those  who  live 
upon  the  toil  of  others.    Both  are  also  indicative  of  the 
spread  of  a  belief  in  the  sharing  of  profits  among  those 


who  render  essential  service  to  society. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
consumers  may  feel  that  they  are  oppressed  by  such 
organizations  of  producers,  as  the  public  generally  may 
be  oppressed  by  labor  unions.  But  for  the  immediate 
present  there  need  be  no  serious  misgivings.  One 
battle  may  have  to  follow  another  in  the  winning  of 
genuine  democracy,  but  the  battle  in  which  all  should 
be  interested  at  the  present  stage  in  our  history  is  the 
battle  against  the  powerful  interests  in  behalf  of  the 
multitude  of  workers  and  producers.  When  the  far- 
mers of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North  have  won  the 
right  to  bargain  as  to  their  year's  remuneration  by  the 
free  marketing  of  their  produce,  it  will  then  be  early 
enough  to  rally  the  consumers  against  the  workers  and 
the  producers. 

In  spite  of  perilous  conditions  evident  in  Europe  and 
in  our  own  midst,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  by  no  means 
altogether  discouraging  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
final  triumph  of  decency  and  democracy. 


WHAT  MOTOR  TRUCKS  ARE  DOING  TO  BRING  FARMER 

AND  CONSUMER  TOGETHER 

By  FREDERICK  M.  KERBY 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  there  Avere  some  farmers 
around  the  village  of  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  who 
raised  potatoes,  which  they  sold  for  90  cents  a 
bushel  to  buyers  who  shipped  them  out  by  rail  to  the 
large  cities  where  the  people  live  who  eat  potatoes. 
Twenty-five  miles  from  the  village  of  St.  Ansgar  is 
Mason  City.  In  Mason  City,  people  were  paying  $1.75 
a  bushel  for  potatoes,  but  the  potatoes  they  were  buying, 
instead  of  coming  from  the  farmers  twenty-five  miles 
away,  were  shipped  into  Mason  City  from  a  pdint  300 
miles  away. 

Somebody  got  an  idea  that  it  might  be  a  sensible  thing 
to  take  potatoes  raised  by  the  farmers  at  St.  Ansgar  and 
send  them  25  miles  into  Mason  City  instead  of  300  miles 
by  railroad.  So  a  few  men  in  Mason  City  got  together 
and  bought  several  motor  tVucks  and  started  a  motor  ex- 
press line  which,  among  other  things,  began  to  bring  po- 
tatoes from  the  St.  Ansgar  farms,  paying  the  farmers 
$1.00  a  bushel  for  them  instead  of  90  cents,  and  selling 
them  to  the  people  of  Mason  City  for  about  $1.25  instead 
of  $1.75  a  bushel.  What  happened  at  St.  Ansgar  and 
Mason  City  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  happenings  all 
over  the  country. 

The  "high  cost  of  living"  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  large  ' 
number  of  factors,  but  when  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator Hoover  asserts,  as  he  does,  that  fifty  per  cent 
of  all  perishable  food  products  in  America  are  totally 
wasted,  largely  through  inadequate  methods  of  trans- 
portation, here  at  least  is  one  clue  that  may  be  profit- 
ably followed. 

And  now  comes  the  State  of  New  York,  actin^ 


through  its  Reconstruction  Commission,  appointed  by 
Gov.  Smith  in  January,  1919,  with  a  plan  for  cutting  the 
high  cost  of  living  of  each  city  consumer,  saving  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  for  the  farmer,  conserving 
the  inadequate  supply  of  farm  labor,  and  relieving  the 
congestion  on  the  already  overcrowded  railroads,  and 
saving  this  50  per  cent  of  perishable  food  stuff  now 
wasted. 

Any  plan  that  promises  to  do  even  one  of  these  things 
is  worth  while  considering.  The  Reconstruction  Com- 
mission says  that  the  establishment,  or  rather  the  ex- 
tension of  rural  motor  truck  express,  will  do  all  of  these 
things,  and  the  Commission's  conclusion  has  a  lot  of  in- 
teresting facts  behind  it. 

In  the  war  winter  of  1917-18 — when  the  country 
experiencpd  some  of  the  worst  weather  it  has 
ever  seen,  and  the  strain  of  transporting  war  sup- 
plies over  the  railroads  had  congested  them  to  an 
alarming  extent— public  officials  were  compelled 
to  seek  some  remedy  for  the  congestion,  delay 
and  embargoes  that  were  necessary  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  food  supplies  of  the  big  cities  had 
always  been  brought  to  market  by  the  railroads.  It 
was  only  when  the  railroads  failed  to  carry  all  the  food 
necessary  that  it  became  generally  recognized  that  the 
old  system  of  depending  upon  rail  transportation  to  get 
food  supplies  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  neglected 
the  large  percentage  of  farmers  who  are  miles  away 
from  railroad  shipping  points. 

At  six  o'clock  one  morning  in  March,  1918,  the  Post 
Office  Department  tried  an  experiment.    It  loaded  a 
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motor  , truck  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  18,000  eggs  in 
crates,  and  1,000  day-old  chicks,  and  started  it  off  for 
New  York  City,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  away. 
At  the  same  hour,  thjpy  sent  an  exact  duplicate  of  this 
shipment  to  the  same  consignee  by  train. 

Twelve  hours  afterward,  the  motor  truck  arrived  in 
York  City.  Four  of  the  chicks  were  dead  and  nine  eggs 
were  broken  when  the  goods  were  backed  up  to  the  con- 
signee's door.  Four  days  later,  the  freight  car  carrying 
the  duplicate  shipment,  was  shunted  onto  a  side  track 
in  the  Jersey  City  yards.  Another  day  was  lost  send- 
ing a  notice  to  the  consignee  that  the  shipment  had  ar- 
•  rived.  Then  the  consignee  was  obliged  to  send  his  own 
truck  over  for  the  shipment.  When  it  finally  backed 
up  to  his  door  and  was  unloaded,  it  was  found  that 
several  thousand  of  the  eggs  had  been  smashed.  And 
half  of  the  chicks  were  dead. 

This  experiment  of  the  Post  Office  Department  de- 
monstrated the  possibilities  of  postal  shiphient  of  per- 
ishable foodstuffs,  and  it  throws  an  interesting  light  on 
why  eggs  and  chickens  and  other  things  cost  so  much 
over  the  Iccal  retailers'  counter.  Produce  shipped  by 
rail  is  reshipped,  loaded  and  unloaded  several  times  and 
all  this  cost  is  added  to  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

Problem  of  Small  Shipments 

The  farmers  of  upstate  New  York  complain  that  they 
have  suffered  a  great  deal  in  getting  small  shipments 
to  market  because  the  railroads  are  not  interested  in 
the  local  freight  business.  The  express  trains  for  per- 
ishables which  used  to  give  the  New  York  State  farmer 
a  chance  to  get  his  perishable  products  quickly  into  New 
York  City  markets,  have  been  discontinued  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  New  York  farmer  now  finds  that  it  takes 
longer  for  his  produce  to  get  to  New  York  City  by 
freight  than  it  does  for  fresh  vegetables  from  Florida, 
which  have  the  advantages  of  fast  freight  transporta- 
tion. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  New  York 
farmer  unless  he  can  send  a  very  large  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, might  just  as  well  throw  his  fruit  or  vegetables 
away  as  try  to  ship  them  to  New  York  markets. 

And  here  comes  one  of  the  big  possibilities  of  the 
rural  motor  truck  express.  Its  great  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  rural  motor  truck  line  can  profitably  take 
one  milk  can  or  a  dozen ;  one  barrel  of  apples,  one  crate 
of  pears,  or  of  eggs  or  of  chickens,  and  it  can  bring 
back  to  the  farmer  from  the  city  a  pound  of  nails  or  a 
piano.  Furthermore,  every  consignment  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  be  delivered  promptly. 

To  illustrate :  A  Maryland  farmer  had  been  feeding 
his  cream  to  the  pigs  because  he  did  not  have  enough  to 
ship  by  the  railroad,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  haul  it 
to  town  himself  or  let  h;s  kired  man  haul  it.  A  motor 
truck  line  was  started  that  happened  to  pass  near  his 
farm,  and  immediately  he  was  able  to  send  his  cream  to 
market  at  a  good  price.   The  farmer  was  the  g-ainer  be- 


cause he  was  able  to  sell  his  cream,  and  the  townfolks 
who  happened  to  live  in  Baltimore  were  the  gainers  be- 
cause they  were  able  to  buy  cream.  The  pigs  were  fat- 
tened on  a  less  expensive  diet. 

As  a  result  of  lessons  like  this,  22  rural  motor  truck 
lines  are  now  operated  in  Maryland;  15  out  of  Balti- 
more alone.  Thirty  trucks  on  these  lines  co'ver  a  total 
of  1,574  miles  a  day.  Some  of  them  run  in  and  out  of 
Washington,  and  the  Reconstruction  Commission's  ic- 
vestigation  shows  that  but  for  these  trucks,  there  would 
have  been  an  absolute  milk  famine  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1917-18.  The  Baltimore  trucks  carry 
one  hundred  tons  of  food  into  town  every  day,  and  hun- 
dreds of  patrons  along  the  route  were  served  regularly 
all  last  winter  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  j 

In  urging  state  action  for  the  extension  of  motor  j 
truck  lines  all  over,  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Com- 
mission points  out  that  there  are  more  than  600  motor 
express  lines  already  in  successful  operation.  There 
are  150  in  California  alone.    The  entire  State  of  Iowa 
has  been  divided  into  districts,  each  district  has  been 
mapped  out  in  motor  truck  routes,  and  dozens  of  lines  ; 
are  run  and  make  money  for  themselves  besides  serving  •* 
the  farmer  and  the  small  village  and  the  big  cities. 

One  reason  why  city  consumers  are  paying  exorbi-  - 
tant  prices  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  should  be 
"in  season,"  while  the  farmers  a  few  miles  away  are 
feeding  their  fresh  products  to  the  pigs  or  the  Cows,  is 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  cannot  get  them  to  market. 
The  small  farmer  has  to  go  to  an  expense  of  time  and 
labor  to  get  his  foodstuffs  to  market  that  in  many  in- 
stances takes  away  the  profit  from  the  sale,  and  because 
he  has  not  an  easy  and  reliable  means  of  sending  small 
quantities  of  produce  to  market,  he  is  thereby  discour-  |j 
aged  from  producing  anything  that  he  cannot  sell  in  ' 
large  quantities,  and  from  attempting  to  marlcet  the 
surplus  of  perishable  produce  that  he  may  have  above 
the  needs  of  his  own  family.  This  means  that  a  tremen- 
dous quantity  of  fresh  produce  which  might  be  available 
to  the  city  consumer  and  help  bring  down  prices,  never 
reaches  the  city  at  all. 

Farmers  Operating  Trucks 

So  far  in  practically  every  section  where  motor  trucks 
are  used  between  city  and  country,  they  are  operated 
either  by  individual  firms  and  rural  merchants  to  meet 
their  own  needs,  or  else  by  private  individuals  for 
'  profit.  "  / 

But  down  in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  the  farm- 
ers got  up  against  the  good  old  "hold-up"  game,  and 
Went  a  step  further.  The  Harford  section  of  Maryland 
has  but  one  railroad.  Many  of  the  farmers  produce 
milk  which  is  shipped  to  Baltimore,  some  raise  crops, 
and  the  remainder  practice  general  farming.  A  private- 
ly-owned motor  truck  route  was  established  and  the 
farmers  immediately  began  to  patronize  it.    Then  the 
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truck  owners  decided  to  raise  the  rates  to  "what  the 
traffic  would  bear,"  which  proved  to' be  more  than  the 
farmers  tould  pay. 

So  they  decided  to  organize  an  association  and  oper- 
ate their  own  trucks  at  actual  cost.  Now  the  "Farmers 
Co-operative  Company  of  Harford  County,  Inc."  is  not 
only  transporting  the  farmer's  produce  into  town  for 
bim  and  bringing  supplies  out  more  efficiently  and  at 
lower  rates  than  the  private  trucks  ever  did,  but  it  also 
has  become  a  wholesale  purchasing  and  marketing 
agency.  It  is  now  operating  two  four-ton  trucks,  which 
cover  about  sixty  miles  daily. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
gards this  experiment  as  the  most  promising  rural  mo- 
tor truck  express  that  has  been  started  in  this  country. 

The  Reconstruction  Commission  of  New  York  State 
has  taken  the  Harford  County  Farmers'  experiment  as 
the  basis  for  its  recoipimendations  to  the  Governor. 

"The  experience  of  this  association  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  most  constructive  and  permanently 
beneficial  results  in  the  operation  of  motor  trucTc  /outes 
I  will  be  secured  through  ownership  by  co-operative  ef- 
forts," says  the  report. 

"In  view  of  the  great  possibilities  of  motor  truck 
transportation  as  a  means  of  facilitating  them  market- 
ing of  foods  and  thereby  encouraging  its  production,  the 
Committee  on  Food  Production  and  Distribution  recom- 
mends to  the  Commission  that  it  favor  a  constructive 
public  state  policy  toward  the  development  of  the  rural 
motor  truck  express  routes  in  this  state.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  leave 
this  matter  of  such  great  public  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state,  to  chance  development  by  scattered 
individuals  who  may  be  induced  to  purchase  trucks. 

"The  State  Food  Commission  during  the  war  went 
so  far  as  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  farm  tractors 
and  operate  them  in  difterent  parts  oi  the  state  as  a 
means,  not  only  of  immediately  increasing  production 
and  saving  man  power,  but  of  demonstrating  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state  the  value  of  the  tractor  in  order  that 
those  who  were  able  to,  might  be  led  to  purchase  them 
for  their  own  private  use." 

The  Commission  then  recommends  that,  the  state  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  truck  routes  that  will  serve  rural  com- 
munities. 

Its  conclusion  is  this:    "In  the  advancement  of  any 
new  enterprise  of  public  service  character,  the  interests 
r  of  the  public  should  not  wait  upon  private  interests  or 
initiative  of  individuals." 

The  Reconstruction  Commission  recommends  a  non- 
salaried  State  Highway  Transportation  Committee  to 
formulate  a  program  f*r  the  development  of  motor 
truck  express  routes  in  co-operation  with  the  federal, 
state  and  nAmicipal  officials.  Next,  to  co-ordinate  the 
state's  policy  of  road  construction  and  improvement. 


And  then  to  recommend  to  the  Governor  any  legisla- 
tion and  regulation  that  may  be  necessary  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  the  operation  of  motor 
truck  express  lines. 

The  Fiederal  Government  stands  ready  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping this  new  agency  of  getting  food  from  the  pro- 
ducers to  the  consumers.  The  post  office  department 
has  continued  numerous  experiments  such  as  that  de- 
scribcil  above,  and  also  has  placed  motor  truck  ex- 
press routes  in  permanent  operation  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  guaranteeing  their  financial  success  by  the 
fact  that  they  carry  mail  between  the  terminii.  The 
power  of  the  Federal  post  office  to  establish  such  routes 
is  practically  unlimited. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and 
this  power  has  been  so  broadly  construed  that  there  is 
no  question  whatever  about  the  right  of  the  Federal 
government  to  establish  motor  post  roads.  The  post 
office  depar,tment  has  already  drawn  up  extensive  plans 
for  using  for  this  purpose,  the  motor  trucks  no  longer 
needed  by  the  War  Department.  Congress  can,  if  it 
will,  make  a  tremendous  dent  in  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  providin,g  the'  Post  Office  Departi^ent  with  funds  for 
the  immediate^  extension  of  motor  truck  routes  all  over 
the  country,  or  wherever  highway  conditions  justify. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  state  legislatures  from 
establishing  similar  lines  of  motor  trucks,  or  at  least 
encouraging  the  co-operative  organization  of  farmers  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  motor  truck  line  depends'on 
many  factors ;  the  type  of  truck,  the  character  of  the 
roads,  the  volume  of  business,  the  experiences  of  the 
chaufYeur,  the  type  .of  service  rendered,  and  the  length 
of  the  route  covered.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  de- 
termine the  aVerage  cest  at  the  present  time,  but  one 
concern  which  operates  a  large  number  of  high  grade, 
five-ton  trucks,  has  found  that,  counting  all  charges,  in- 
cluding oil,  gas,  tires,  repairs,  depreciation,  interest,  in- 
surance and  one  chauffeur  at  $5  per  day,  the  total  cost 
of  operation  is  $29  a  day 'for  a  fifty-mile  run.  At  this 
rate,  a  motor  truck  could  afford  to  carry  potatoes,  say 
25  miles  from  country  to  city,  at  about  9  cents  a  bushel, 
picking  them  at  the  farm  and  delivering  them  at  the 
city  receiver's  door.  The  railroad  rate  for  the  same 
distance  would  be  about  15  cents,  and  the  farmer  would 
have  to  bring  them  to  the  railroad,  and  the  consignee 
would  have  to  haul  them  away  at  the  other  end. 

There  is  no  greater  possibility  for  securing  an  immed- 
iate reduction  in  the  cost  of  food  stuffs  to  the  con- 
sumer and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  farmer  a  fairer 
price  for  his  product,  than  action  by  federal,  state  or  city 
government  looking  to  the  nation-wide  extension  of 
rural  motor  truck  lines  wherever  transportation  and 
other  conditions  justify  their  establishment  and  promise 
reasonable  cost  of  operation. 
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In  the  face  of  the  facts  presented— and  in  spite  of 
them— there  will  be  no  abrupt  or  concerted  or  general 
quitting  of  the  business  of  food-production,  on  the  "part 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country  because  of  two  main  rea- 
sons. The  farmer  is  accustomed  to  work  for  meagre 
pay,  yet  he  knows  that  whatever  happens  the  producer 
of  food  will  starve  last.  There  is  also  an  attraction  to 
certain  human  beings  in  the  life  on  the  farm.  The  fact 
that  there  is  an  independence  about  it,  fhe  farmer  work- 
mg  always  upon  his  own  initiative  and  taking  orders 
from  no  one  tehds  to  develop  a  self-respect  not  found  in 
other  employment. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  farmers  continue 
to  farm,  though  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  at  work  in  so 
poorly  paid  a  business  as  is  proved  by  the  continual  de- 
crease in  the  agricultural  population,  in  even  the  most 
favored  farm  regions.  If  the  price  which  the  farmer 
now  receives  for  his  products,  is,  as  is  beUeved  by  a 
majority  of  city  people,  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
living,  what  will  that  cost  be  when  the  farmer,  like  the 
organized  workers  of  the  city,  induces  his  hours  of 
labor — and  his  production — to  correspond  to  that  of  his 
city  cousins  ? 

The  whole  situation  is  at  variance  with  common  sense 
and  the  result, — consequent  upon  the  fact  that  one  class 
of  workers,  measuring  their  output  by  the  capacity  of 
the  least  efficient,  and  limiting  that  output  also  by  ab- 
breviated hours,  thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  everything 
produced  by  them,  while  another  class — the  producer  of 
food — is  required  to  labor  twice  as  many  hours,  and 
l:)ase  the  cost  of  his  production  without  regard  to  the 
longer  day— can  dniy  be  injustice.  , 

Viewing  the  situation  as  it  exists,  I  see  no  hope  for 
the  farmer  except  in  organizations  similar  to  tdose  of  the 
established  interests  and  organized  labor.  Then  only 
will  he  be  able  to  get  from  these  interests  (which  seem 
at  least,  to  be  also  antagonistic  to  his  interests)  such 
recognition  as  must  eventually  react  in  his  favor. 

.  Four  Billions  More. 

THERE  will  be  an  increase  of  $875,000,000  in 
transportation  charges  and  over  $4,300,000,000 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  general  pub- 
lic if  the  railroads  go  back  to  private  ownership.  This 
is  based  upon  a  prospective  increase  of  only  25  per  cent 
in  transportation  charges.  The  increase  may  be  even 
more.  The  difference  between  $875,000,000  and 
$4,300,000,000  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  additional 
profits  exacted  by  tradesmen  and  dealers  down  the  line 
to  the  consumer.  Director  General  Hines  said  last 
summer  that  an  increase  of  $300,000,000  in  freight 
rates  would  mean  an  increase  of  $1,500,000,000  to  the 
consumer. 


French  Labor  Taking  a  Middle 
Course 

By  William  English  Walling 


IN  Europe  the  political  organizations  of  labor  ha-ve 
been  in  the  foreground  since  the  war.  Continental 
Socialism  has  been  veering  ever  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bolshevism,  revolution,  and  destruction.  The 
British  Labor  Party,  on  the  contrary,  has  produced  its 
program  of  social  reconstruction  with  which  it  is  not 
only  leading  but  gradually  absorbing  British  democracy. 
The  repentant  SociaHsts  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Bernstein,  Kautsky  and  Otto  Bauer— are  at  work  also 
on  revolutionary  programs  of  social  reconstruction — 
leaving  the  wofk  of  destruction  either  to  the  outright 
Bolshevists  or  to  the  near-Bolshevists  and  pro-Bolshe- 
vists under  Crispien,  Hilferding,  and  Fritz  Adler. 

What  have  the  economic  organizations  of  labor  been 
doing?  We  have  heard  of  "direct  action"  in  England. 
But  "direct  action,"  or  the  policy  of  general  strikes,  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  usually  proposed 
has  been  destructive  revolutionism,  an  effort  to  control 
the  military  or  foreign  policy  of  governments  in  behalf 
of  Bolshevism.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  use  direct 
action  for  certain  great  constructive  reforms,  the 
nationalization  of  mines  and  railways.  But  the  destruc- 
tive elements  have  prevented  the  labor  unions  from 
adopting  a  complete  constructive  policy  of  their  own — 
with  the  result  that  the  political  organization,  the 
Labor  Party,  is  exclusively  relied  on  in  these  larger 
matters,  leaving  the  reconstruction  movement  helpless 
if  the  ballot — alone  and  unsupported  by  direct  action — • 
fails  to  accomplish  the  program. 

The  situation  is  totally  different  in  Francci  There 
the  labor  unions  themselves  have  adopted  a  complete 
reconstruction  policy.  The  only  political  organization 
in  the  field,  the  Socialist  Party,  has  been  captured  by 
the  pro-BoIsheviki,  and  has  a  policy  of  destructive  .revo- 
lutionism. It  advocates  reforms  mainly  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  rejected.  It  neglects  the  consumer 
and  practically  ignores  the  non  wage-earner.  It  has 
unanimously  repudiated  democracy  for  "the  'dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat." 

The  French  labor  unionists  or  syndicalists  are  also 
revolutionary.  They  do  not  deplore  the  absence  in 
France  of  a  democratic  political  organization,  like  the 
British  Labor  Party.  They  do  not  believe  political 
democrac]^  is  ver}^  effective.  They  do  not  object,  there- 
fore, if  the  Socialist  party  appears  chiefly  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  protest  and  opposition.  Provided  that  this  oppo- 
sition is  on  a  sufficiently  broad  and  democratic  basis  to 
be  effective,  'the  syndicalists  support  the  party.  They 
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also  rely  upon  it  for  the  introduction  of  labor  measures 
m  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  they  appeal  at  the 
same  time  to  non-Socialists  and  the  measures  they  intro- 
duce as  well  as  the  arms  they  use  and  the  motives  to 
which  they  appeal  are^conomic— not  political.  • 

The  syndicalists  are  economic  revolutionists.  Such 
a  revolution  is  in  every  way  the  reverse  of  Bolshevism 
It  does  not  rely  upon  violence  and  expects  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  population.  Industrial 
and  social  democracy,  according  to  syndicalism,  may 
come  mto  being  as  soon  as  it  is  favored  by  a  sufficiently 
numerous,  well-organized,  educated  and  trained  minor- 
ity—and the  introduction  of  the  new  society  may  also 
be  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  violence  But 
the  acquiescence  of  the  majority  must  be  immediately 
secured.  There  must  be  no  dictatorship  of  a  minority 
even  as  a  transition  measure.  This  "revolution"  must 
at  the  same  time  be  an  evolution.  It  must  be  gradual 
and  It  will  take  time.  In  no  country  of  the  world  are  the 
workers  yet  ready  to  assume  power.  The  time  may  not 
be  far  away,  and  is  rapidly  drawing  nearer.  But  it  has 
not  arrived. 

At  the  Lyons  congress,  held  by  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  in  September,  this  very  un-Bolshe- 
vist  policy  secured  the  support  of  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  delegates,  while  85  per  cent  voted  the  remarkable 
declaration  of  policy  of  which  a  summary  follows. 

The  declaration  begins  by  the  revolutionary  state- 
ment that  the  "syndicalist  ideal  will  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  complete  transformation  of  society,"  but  it 
proceeds  to  give  a  thoroughly  democratic  and  social 
interpretation  to  this  ideal  in, that  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  revolution  to  come  consists  in  placing  the 
economic  control  and  direction  of  society  in  the  hands 
of  the  p^roducers.  Throughout  the  entire  declaration 
this  keynote  is  repudiated  again  and  again.  The  appeai 
is  made  to  all  producers  and  not  merely  to  .wage-earn- 
ers. The  general  strike  is  regarded  as  the  chief  means 
^of  bringing  about  the  ideal,  and  "the  labor  union,  whixrh 
'is  today  organized  for  resistance  will  be  in  the  future 
organized  for  production  and  distribution ;  it  v/ill  be  the 
basis  of  social  reorganization."  Here  again  is  a 
thoroughly  revolutionary  ideal  but  it  is  to  be  obtained 
largely  by  means  we  should  call  evol,utionary.  If  the 
general  strike  is  to  be  used  from  time  to  time,  it  is  to  be 
employed  exclusively  for  social  objects  and  not  merely 
for  the  objects  of  the  wa^e-earners — a  total  repudiatiqn 
of  the  orthodox  Marxism. 

The.  syndicalists  endorse  direct  action  but  it  is  to  be 
a  responsible  direct  action ;  in  fact  the  contention  is,  we 
are  gradually  coming  'to  the  time  when  labor  will  take 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  for  directing  the  entire 
social  process;  "the  impotence  of  the  directing  classes 
and  of  political  organizations  (a  hit  at  Socia^list  parties) 
becomes  clearer  day  by  day^  At  the  same  time  the  need 


becomes  more  evident  for  the  working-class  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  society." 

Syndicalism,  however,  repudiates  the  Bolshevist  inter- 
pretation of  direct  action.  "It  cannot  allow  the  idea  to 
go  forth  that  direct  action  finds  its  best  or  exclusive 
expression  in  acts  of  violence  or  of  surprise,  nor  can  it 
permit  direct  action  to  be  considered  as  a  weapon  which 
may  be  utilized  by  outsiders  (that  is,  by  Socialists  or 
Bolshevist  parties)."^ 

The  C.  G.  T.  has  also  takjin  the  lead  in  demanding 
that  all  measures  should  be  taken  to  increase  produc- 
tion. The  declaration  touches  upon  these  questions  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"To  continue  production  in  order  to- satisfy  the  needs 
of  men,  to  increase  it  in  order  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
all  a  greater  total  of  consumable  wealth,  these  are  ques- 
tions to  which  the  world  situation  resulting  from  the 
war  has  given  a  formidable  importance. 

"The  labor  movement  affirms  that  it  should  and  can 
answer  to  this  appeal,  but  it  also  declares  that  any  effort 
in  this  directio^i  is  irreconcilable  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  regime.  That  appeal  to  labor  to  which 
all  laborers  are  ready  to  respond,  must  henceforth  rest 
upon  the  complete  recognition  of  the  rights  of 'tabor. 
Inspired  with  the  same  spirit  which  has  led  it  to  demand 
effective  measures  against  the  high  cost  of  living,  Ci 
pjienomenon  which  demonstrates  the  economic  chaos  in 
which  we  live,  the  syndicalist  declares  it  intends  to  makt; 
an  effort  to  solve  these  questions,  not  in  its  own  selfish 
interest  but  in  the  firm  desire  to  find  a  solutioii  satisfac- 
tory to  society  as  a  whole." 

After^declaring  that  mere  palliatives  cannot  be  effec- 
tive, since  they  rest  upon  the  defence  of  private  profits, 
the  C.  G.  T.  proposed  its  reconstruction  plan,  "the  indus- 
ttialized  nationalization,  under  the  control  of  producers 
and  consumers  of  the  chief  services  of  the  modern 
industrial  system,,  transport  by  land  and  sen,  mines, 
water-power,  and  banks. 

The  C.  G.  T.  does  not  favor  the  extension  of  the 
existing  bureaucracy  "which  is  condemned  by  its  present 
failure."  By  nationalization  it  means  "to  confine  the 
property  of  the  nation  to  the  interested  parties  them- 
selves, organized  producers  and  consumers." 

In  order  to  carry  out  t|iis  policy  the  C.  G.  T.  pro- 
posed a  National  Economic  Council  consisting  of  the 
labor  organizations,  co-operative  organizations,  and 
associations  of  technical  experts.  The  government 
refused  to  institute  this  council,  and  offered  an  unsatis- 
factory substitute.  The  C.  G.  T.  has  therefore  itself 
begun  the  organization  of  an  Economic  Council  of 
Labor,  to  which  the  organizations  of  consumers 
(co-operatives)  and  technical  experts  have  been  invited. 
It  must  also  be, pointed  out  that  the  French  railways 
have  just  instituted  a  plan  of  government  control  some- 
what along  these  lines,  described  as  "the  collaboration 
of  delegates  from  the  railway  workers  v^ith  heads  of  gov- 
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crnment  departments  and  the  government  board  of 
directors  in  the  management  of  the  railroads."  How- 
ever the  chief  hope  of  "industrial  nationalization"  still 
hes  in  the  hands  of  the  C.  G.  T,  itself. 

This  evolutionary  program  of  reconstruction,  or 
economic  revolution,  is  not  only  the  most  hopeful  sign 
in  France  today  but  it  is  a  radical  departure  in  the  labor 
world.  In  a  speech  at  the  LyoHs  Congress,  Jouhaux 
made  clear  the  distinction  between  this  syndicalism  and 
an  exclusively  political  socialism.  Among  other  things 
he  said: 

"I  have  been  accused  of  condemning  Karl  Marx  in 
order  to  strike  the  Russian  revolution.  I  am  not  a 
Socialist.  I  do  hot  have  the  Socialist  conception.  I 
have  the  syndicalist  conception.  Does  that  permit  you 
to  say  I  am  anti-revolutionary?  I  do  not  intend  to 
condemn  the  Russian  revolution,  I  only  wish  to  say  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  proletariat  at  the  present  moment  to 
create  organizations  permitting  the  continuation  of  pro- 
duction and  also  permitting  the  continuation  of  the 
revolution.  It  matters  little  to  me  if  you  Socialists  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  political  revolution.  What  matters 
to  me  is  to  realize  with  the  working-class,  according  to 
the  methods  of  labor,  the  economic  revolution." 

What  the  head  of  the  C.  G.  T.  means  by  "the  revolu- 
tion" was  most  clearly  shown  in  a  speech  he  made  in 
justification  for  the  calling  off  of  the  proposed  strike  of 
the  21st  day  of  July : 

"Does  revolution  mean  the  catastrophic  act  which 
brings  about  the  overthrow  of  a  system?  Or  is  it  on 
the  contrary  the  long  process  |Of  evolution,  which  little 
by  little  penetrates  that  system,  the  action  which  under- 
mines a  regime,  and  in  the  very  body  of  that  regime 
builds  up  a  new  organization  which  will  succeed  it? 
This  is  the  real  revolution,  and  revolution  has  never 
meant  anything  else  for  the  C.  G.  T.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  build  barricades  or  merely  to  call  a  general 
strike." 

In  a  recent  article  Jouhaux  declares  that  the  syndical- 
ists do  not  consider  that  Socialism  has  a  greater  value 
than  syndicalism:  "We  are  accomplishing  our  action 
on  our  own  field  and  we  claim  to  be  doing  a  social  revo-, 
lutionary  work.  For  us,  revolutionary  action  is  first  of 
all  an  action  which  transforms,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
syndicalism  does.  The  Economic  Council  of  Labor  is 
going  to  be  put  into  effect  and  the  program  of  immediate 
realizations  will  be  rapidly  brought  before  public 
opinioi;!,  which  will  decide  the  issue." 

Notice  the  appeal  is  to  public  opinion  and  not  merely 
to  labor  opinion:  "Syndicalism  has  declared  for  this 
work  of  reconstruction  in  the  general  interest  of  society. 
It  declares,  further,  that  it  doesn't  intend  that  this  work 
shall,  be  accomplished  for  profits  or  private  interests  or 
to  perpetuate  the  privileges  of  a  class  which  has  already 
demonstrated  its  impotence. 
^'"I^Jhe  people  will  say  whether  they  are  with  us  or  not," 


the  declaration  continues..  "As  to  us  we  consider  that 
outside  of  this  tendency  towards  the  responsible  control 
by  organized  producers  and  consumers  there  is  nothing 
but  chaos  and  disorder."  • 

Here  is  the  French  movement  for  nationalization. 
Germany,  under  a  labor  union  coalition  government  is 
already  socializing  some  of  her  leading  industries — all 
classes  of  producers  and  consumers  being  represented 
on  the  new  governing  body  of  her  coal  mines,  to  give 
only  one  example.  The  British  government  is  all  but 
pledged  to  the  nationahzation  of  railways  and  mines, 
and  the  Labor  Party  and  labor  unions  are  confident  they 
can  convert  the  coming  transformation  into  a  real 
socialization — or  installment  of  industrial  democracy. 
In  France,  as  in  America,  the  socialization  of  railroads 
and  mines  depends  largely  on  the  labor  unions.  But  in 
France,  as  in  America,  the  unions  have  become  enorm- 
ously powerful  since  the  war.  There  is  a  strong  reason 
for  thinking  that  democratic  nationalization  may  come 
in  France  even  earlier  than  in  England  or  America. 
France  is  near  to  bankruptcy.  Radical  industrial  re- 
construction is  not  only  needed  by  the  entire  commun- 
ity, but  is  imperative. 

The  aim  of  the  French  labor  unions,  then,  is  not 
material  and  egoistic,  but  ideal  and  social.  When,  at 
the  Lyons  Congress,  Merrheim  fulminated  against  the 
materialism  in  the  unions,  his  words  v/ere  cabled  all  over 
the  world  as  having  been  aimed  at  French  labor  gener- 
ally. But  Merrheim  and  Jouhaux  represent  the  major- 
ity opinion  of  the  C.  G.  T.,  and  the  tendency  against 
which  the  former  was  declaiming  was  that  of  the  pseudo- 
revolutionary^  and  Bolshevist  minority  who  take  advan- 
tage of  every  imaginary  grievance  to  foster  unjust  or 
impossible  strikes.  i 

In  the  name  of  an  ultra-idealistic  theory  this  minority 
in  France  and  other  countries  encourages  every  mater- 
ialistic, greedy,  or  excessive  demand  of  every  isojated 
group  and  endeavors  to  utilize  it  for  Bolshevist  purposes 
— disregarding  and  disrupting  the  constructive  revolu- 
tionary efforts  of  the  organization  which  represents  the 
■working  class  as  a  whole. 

iTut  this  minority  was  beaten  at  the  Lyons  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one,  and  French  labor 
is  now  struggling  primarily  for  a  great  program  of 
social  reconstruction  and  only  secondarily  either  for 
immediate  wage- increases  or  ior  impossible  demands, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  intensify  the  class-strug- 
gle and  to  precipitate  civil  war.  . 

In  other  words,  French  labor  is  pit^rsuing  a  middle 
constructive  course  between  mere  materialism  and  op- 
portunism on  the  one  side  and  extreme  anti-social  the- 
ories and  anti-democratic  ideals  on  the  other.  Can  we 
not  say /that  American  labor,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Miners  and  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  is  taking  the  same 
road  and  traveling:  in  the  same  direction? 
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The  First  Piano  in  a  Mining 
Camp 


By  Sam  Davis 


(This  story,  written  40  years  ago,  has  recently  been 
re-published,  beautifully  bound,  in  large  type  and  with 
four  colored  illustrations,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.) 

IN  1858— it  might  have  been  five  years  earlier  or 
later;  this  is  not  the  history  for  the  public  schools — 
there  was  a  little  camp  about  ten  miles  from  Pioche, 
occupied  by  upward  of  three,  hundred  miners,  every  one 
of  whom  might  have  packed  his  prospecting  implements 
and  left  for  more  inviting  fields  any  time  before  sunset. 
Whqn  the  day  was  over,  these  men  did  not  rest  from 
their  labors,  like  the  honest  New  England  agriculturist, 
but  sang,  danced,  gambled,  and  shot  each  other,  as  the 
mood  seized  them. 

One  evening  the  report  spread  along  the  main  street 
(which  was  the  only  street)  that  three  men  had  been 
killed  at  Silver  Reef  and  that  the  bodies  were  coming 
in.    Presently  a  lumbering  old  conveyance  labored  up 
the  hill,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses,  well  worn  out  with 
their  pull.    The  cart  contained  a  good-sized  box,  and 
no  sooner  did  its  outlines  become  visible,  through  the 
glimmer  of  a  stray  light  here  and  there  than  it  began  to 
affect  the  idlers.    Death  always  enforces  respect,  and 
even  though  no  one  caught  sight  of  the  remains,  the 
crowd  gradually  became  subdued,  and  when  the  horses 
came  to  a  standstill  the  cart  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded.  The  driver,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  his  commission. 
"All  there?"  asked  one. 
"Haven't  examined.    Guess  so." 
The  driver  filled  his  pipe,  and  lit  it  as  he  continued: 
"Wish  the  bones  and  load  had  gone  over  the  grade !" 
A  man  who  had  been  looking  on  stepped  up  to  the 
man  at  once. 

"I  'don't  know  who  you  have  in  that  box,  but  if  they 
happen  to  be  any  friends  of  mine  I'll  lay  you  alongside." 

"We  can  mighty  soon  see,"  said  the  teamster,  coolly. 
"Just  burst  the  lid  off,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  the  men 
you  want,  I'm  here." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  crowd  gathered  a  little  closer,  anticipating 
trouble. 

"I  believe  that  dead  men  are  entitled  to  good  treat- 
ment, and  when  you  talk  about  hoping  to  see  corpses 
go  over  a  bank,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  will  be  better 
for  you  if  the  late  lamented  ain't  my  friends." 

"We'll  open  the  box.  I  don't  take  back  what  I've 
said,  and  if  my  language  don't  suit  your  ways  of  think- 
ing, I  guess  I  can  stand  it." 

With  these  words  the  teamster  began  to  pry  up  the 


lid.  He  got  a  board  off,  and  then  pulled  outsome  rags. 
A  strip  of  something  dark,  like  rosewood,  presented 
itself. 

"Eastern  coffins,  by  thunder!"  said  several,  and  the 
crowd  looked  quite  astonished. 

Some  more  boards  flew  up,  and  the  man  who  was 
ready  to  defend  his  friend's  memory  shifted  his  weapon 
a  little.  The  cool  manner  of  the  teamster  had  so  irri- 
tated him  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pull  his  weapon 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  dead,  even  if  the  deceased  was 
his  worst  and  oldest  enemy.  Presently  the  whole  of  the 
box-cover  was  off,  and  the  teamster,  clearing  away  the 
packing,  revealed  to  the  astonished  group  the  top  of 
something  which  puzzled  all  alike. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  pianner." 

A  general  shout  of  laughter  went  up,  and  the  man 
who  had  been  so  anxious  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
dead  muttered  something  about  feeling  dry,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  nearest  bar  was  several  ounces  better  off 
by  the  tiine  the  boys  had  given  the  joke  all  the  attention 
it  called  for. 

Had  a  dozen  dead  men  been  in  the  box  their  presence 
in  the  camp  could  not  have  occasioned  half  the  excite- 
ment that  the  arrival  of  the  lonely  piano  caused.  But 
the  next  morning  it  was  known  that  the  instrument  was 
to  grace  a  hurdy-gurdy  saloon,  owned  by  Tom  Goskin, 
the  leading  gambler  in  the  place.  It  took  nearly  a  week 
to  get  this  wonder  on  its  legs,  and  the  owner  was  the 
proudest  individual  in  the  state.  It  rose  gradually  from 
a  recumbent  to  any  upright  position  amid  a  confusion 
of  tongues,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Of  course  everybody  knew  just  how  such  an  instru- 
ment should  be  put  up.  One  knew  where  the  "off  hind 
leg"  should  go,  and  another  was  posted  on  the  "front 
piece." 

Scores  of  men  came  to  the  place  every  day  to  assist,  i 

"I'll  put  the  bones  in  good  order." 

"If  you  want  the  wires  tuned  up,  1,'m  the  boy." 

"I've  got  music  to  feed  it  for  a  month." 

Another  brought  a  pair  of  blankets  for  a  cover,  and 
all  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  it.  It  was  at  last  in  a 
condition  for  business. 

"It's  been  showin'  its  teeth  all  the  week.  We'd  li|ce 
to  have  it  spit  out  something." 

Alas !  t^iere  wasn't  a  man  to  be  found  who  could  play 
upon  the  instrument.  Goskin  began  to  realize  that  he 
had  a  losing  speculation  on  his  hands.  He  had  a  fid- 
dler, and  a  Mexican  who  thrummed  a  guitar.  A  pianist 
would  have  made  his  orchestra  complete.  One  day 
a  three-card  monte  player  told  a  friend  confidentially 
that  he  could  "knock  any  amount  of  music  out  of  the 
piano,  if  he  only  had  it  alone  a  few  hours  to  get  his 
hand  in." 

This  report  spread  about  the  camp,  but  on  being  ques- 
tioned he  vowed  that  he  didn't  know  a  note  of  music. 
It  was  noted,  however,  as  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
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that  he  often  hung  about  the  instrument,  and  looked 
upon  It  Iong„ig-iy.  like  a  hungry  man  gloating  over  a 
beefsteak  m  a  restaurant  window.  There  was  no  doubt 
but  that  this  man  had  music  in  his  soul,  perhaps  in  his 
hnger-ends,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  a  trial  of  his 
strength  after  the  rules  of  harmony  had  suffered  so 
many  years  of  neglect. 

So  the  fiddler  kept  on  with  his  jigs,  and  the  greasy 
Mexican  pawed  his  discordant  guitar,  but  no  man  had 
the  nerve  to  touch  the  piano.  There  were  doubtless 
scores  of  men  in  the  camp  who  would  have  given  ten 
ounces  of  gold-dust  to  have  been  half  an  hour  alone 
with  It,  but  every  man's  nerve  shrank  from  the  jeers 
which  the  crowd  would  shower  upon  him  should  his 
first  attempt  prove  a  failure.  It  got  to  be  generally 
understood  that  the  hand  which  fii^st  essayed  to  draw 
music  from  the  k^y:^  must  not  slouch  its  work. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Goskin<  according  to  his 
custom,  had  deCofated  his  gambling-hell  with  sprigs  of 
mountain  cedar  and  a  shrub  whose  crimson  berries  did 
noi  seem  a  bad  imitation  of  English  holly.  The  piano 
was  covered  with  evergreens,  and  all  that  was  wanting 
to  completely  fill  the  cup  of  Goskin's  contentment  was 
a  man  to  play  the  instrument. 

"Christmas  Night,  and  no  piano-pomider,"  he  said. 
"This  is  .?.  nice  country  for  a  Christian  to  live  in." 
Getting  a  piece. of  paper  he  scrawled  the  words: 
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;  To  a  Compitant  Pianer  Player.  [ , 
[  $20  Reward  : 

This  he  stuck  up  on  the  music  rack,  and,  though °the 
inscription  'glared  at  the  frequenters  of  the  room  until 
midnight,  it  failed  to  draw  any  musician  from  his  shell. 

So  the  merry-making  went  on^  the  hilarity  grew 
apace.  Men  danced  and  sang  to  the  music  o£  the 
squeaky  fiddle  and  worn-out  guitar  as  the  jolly  crowd 
within  tried  to  drown  the  howling  of  the  storm  without. 
Suddenly  they  beCamc  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  white- 
haired  man,  crouching  near  the  fireplace.  His  gar- 
ments—such as  were  left— were  wet  with  melting  snow, 
and  he  had  a  half-starved,  half-crazed  expression.  He 
held  his  thin,  tfembling  hands  toward  the  lire,  and  the 
light  of  the  blazing  wood  made  them  almost  transpar- 
ent. He  looked  about  him  once  iri  a  while  as  if  in 
search  of  something,  and  his  presence  cast  such  a  chill 
over  the  place  that  gradually  the  sound  of  revelry  was 
hushed,  and  it  seemed  that  this  waif  of  the  storm  had 
brought  with  it  all  of  the  gloom  and  coldness  of  ,  the 
warring  elements.  Goskins,  mixing  up  a  cup  of  hot 
egg-nogg,  advanced  and  remarked  cheerily: 

"Here,  stranger,  brace  up!    This  is  the  real  stuf¥." 
The  man  drained  the 
seemed  more  at  home. 

"Been  prospecting,  eh?    Out  in  the  mountains- 
Lively  night,  this !" 


cup,  smacked  his  lips,  and 


caught  in  the  storm  ? 


"Pretty  bad,"  said  the  man. 
"Must  feel  pretty  dry?" 

asT/ Co'r  '^""^''"^  'I  sti'eaming  clothes  and  laughed, 
as  if  Goskin  s  remark  was  a  sarcasm. 

"How  long  out?" 

"Four  days." 

"Hungry  ?'' 

The  man  rose  up,  and  walking^over  to  the  lunch  coun- 
ter, iel  to  work  on  some  roast  bear,  devouring  it  like 
any  wild  animal  would  have  done. 

As  meat  and  drink  and  warmth  began  to  oermeate 
he  stranger,  he  seemed  to  expand  and'lighten'up  H  B 
features  lost  their  pallor,  and  he  gr^w  ntore  and  more 
content  with  the  idea  that  he  was  not  in  the  grave.  As 
he  underwent  these  changes  the  people  about  him  ^ot 
merrier  and  happier,  and  threw  off  the  temporary  fttU 
ing  of  depression  which  he  had  laid  upon  them.  ' 

"Do  yon  always  have  your  place  decofated  like  this?" 
he  finally  asked  of  Goskin. 

"This  is  Christmas  Eve,"  was  the  reply. 

The  stranger  was  startled. 

"December  24th,  sure  enough." 

"That's  the  way  I  put  it  up,  pard." 
^  "When  I  was  in  England,  I  always  kept  Christmas, 
but  I  had  forgotten  that  this  was  the  liight.    I've  been 
wandering  about  in  the  mountains  until  I've  lost  track 
of  the  feasts  of  the  church." 

Presently  his  eye  fell  upon  the  piano. 

"Where's  the  player.^"  he  asked. 

"Never  had  any,"  said  Goskin,  blushing  at  the 
expression. 

"I  used  to  play  when  I  was  young." 

Goskin  almost  fainted  at  the  admission. 

"Stranger,  do  tackle  it,  and  give  us  a  tune !  Nary  a 
man  in  this  camp  ever  had  the  nerve  to  wrestle  with 
that  music-box."  His  pulse  beat  faster,  for  he  feared 
the  man  would  refuse. 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can."  he  said. 

There  was  no  stool,  but  seizing  a  candle-box,  he  drew 
it  up  and  seated  himself  before  the  instrument.  Il  only 
required  a  few  seconds  for  a  hush  to  come  over  the 
room. 

"That  old  coon  is  going  to  give  the  thing  a  rattle." 

The  sight  of  a  man  at  the  piano  was  something  so 
unusual  that  even  the  faro-dealer,  who  was  about  to  take 
in  a  fifty-dollar  bet  on  the  t^ay,  paused  and  did  not  r^aCh 
for  the  money.  Men  stopped  drinking,  with  the  glasses 
at  their  lips.  Conversation  appeared  to  have  been  struck 
with  a  sort  of  paralysis,  and  cards^  were  no  longer 
shuffled. 

The  old  man  brushed  back  his  long  white  locks, 
looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  half  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a 
mystic  sort  of  reverie  passed  his  fingers  over  the  keys. 
He  touched  but  a  single  note,  yet  the  sound  thrilled  the 
room.  It  was  the  key  to  his  improvisation,  and  as  he 
Wove  his  chords  together  the  music  laid  its  spell  Upon 
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every  ear  and  heart.  He  felt  his  way  along  the  keys, 
like  a  man  treading  uncertain  paths,  but  he  gained  confi- 
dence as  he  progressed,  and  presently  bent  to  his  work 
like  a  master.  The  instrument  was  not  in  exact  tune, 
but  the  ears  of  his  audience,  through  long  disuse,  did 
not  detect  anything  radically  wrong.  ^  They  heard  a 
succession  of  grand  chords,  a  suggestion  of  paradise, 
melodies  here  and  there,  and  it  was  enough. 

"See  him  counter  with  his  left!"  said  an  old  rough, 
enraptured: 

"He  calls  the  turn  every  time  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
board,"  responded  a  man  with  a  stack  of  chips  in  his 
hand. 

The  player  \^andered  off  into  old  ballads  they  had 
heard  at  home.  All  the  sad  and  melancholy  and  touch- 
ing songs,  that  came  up  like  dreams  of  childhood,  this 
unknown  player  drew  from  the  keys.  His  hands 
kneaded  their  hearts  like  dough  and  squeezed  out  tears 
as  from  a  wet  sponge. 

As  the  strains  flowed  one  upon  the  other,  the  listeners 
saw  their  homes  of  the  long-ago  reared  again  ;  they  were 
playing  once  more  where  the  apple  blossoms  sank 
llirough  the  soft  air  to  join  the  violets  on  the  green  turf 
of  the  old  New  England  States;  they  saw  the  glories  of 
the  Wisconsin  maples  an(f  the  haze  of  the  Indian  sum- 
mer blending  their  hues  together;  they  recalled  the 
heather  of  Scottish  hills,  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain,  and 
heard  the  sullen  roar  of  the  sea,  as  it  beat  upon  their 
memories,  vaguely.  Then  came  all  the  old  Christmas 
carols,  such  as  they  had  sung  in  the  church  thirty  years 
before;  the  subtle  music  that  brings  up  the  glimmer  of 
wax  tapers,  the  solemn  shrines,  the  evergreen,  holly, 
mistletoe,  and  surpliced  choirs.  Then  the  remorseless 
performer  planted  his  final  stab  in  every  heart  with 
"Home,  Sweet  Home." 

When  the  player  ceased  the  crowd  slunk  away  from 
him.  There  was  no  more  revelry  and  devilment  left 
in  his  audience.  Each  man  wanted  to  sneak  off  to  his 
cabin  and  write  the  old  folks  a  letter.  The  day  was 
breaking  as  the  last  man  left  the  place,  and  the  player, 
laying  his  head  down  on  the  piano  fell  asleep. 

"I  say  pard,"  said  Goskin,  "don't/  you  want  a  little 
rest?" 

"I  feel  tired,"  the  ol(J  man  said.  "Perhaps  you'll  let 
me  rest  here  for  the  matter  of  a  day  or  so." 

He  walked  behind  the  bar,  where  some  old  blankets 
were  lying,  and  stretched  himself  upon  them. 

"I  feel  pretty  sick.  I  guess  I  won't  last  long.  I've 
got  a  brother  down  in  the  ravine — his  name's  DriscoU. 
He  don't  know  I'm  here.  Can  you  get  him  before 
morning.    I'd  like  to  see  his  face  before  I  die." 

Goskin  started  up  at  the  mention  of  the  name.  He 
knew  Driscoll  well. 

"He  your  brother?  I  ll  have  him  here  in  half  an 
hour." 

As  Goskin  dashed  out  into  the  storm  the  musician 
pressed  his  hand  to  liis  side  and  groaned.  Goskin 


heard  the  word  "Hurry!"  and  sped  down  the  ravine 
to  Driscoll's  cabin.  It  was  quite  Hght  in  the  room  when 
the  two  men  returned.    Driscoll  was  pale  as  death. 

"My  God!  I  hope  he's  alive!  I  wronged  him  when  we 
lived  in  England,  twenty  years  ago." 

They  saw  the  old  man  had  drawn  the  blankets  over 
his  face.  The  two  stood  for  a  moment  awed  by  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  dead.  Goskin  lifted  the 
blanket  and  pulled  it  down  astonished.  There  was  no 
one  there ! 

"Gone!"  said  Driscoll  wildly. 

"Gone!"  echoed  Goskin,  pulling  out  his  cash-drawer. 
"Ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  sack,  and  the  Lord  knows 
how  much  loose  change  in  the  drawer." 

The  next  day  the  boys  got  out,  followed  a  horse's 
trail  through  the  snow,  and  lost  them  in  the  trail  lead- 
ing to  Pioche. 

There  was  a  man  missing  from  the  camp.  It  was 
the  three-card  monte  man,  Vv'ho  used  to  deny  point 
blank  that  he  could  play  the  scale.  One  day  they  found 
a  wig  of  white  hair,  and  called  to  mind  when  the 
"stranger"  had  pushed  those  locks  back  when  he  looked 
toward  the  ceiling  for  inspiration,  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 24,  1858. 


Boyhood  in  a  New  England 
Hotel 

By  Simeon  Ford 


[From  "Masterpieces  of  Humor,"  Published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.] 


I 


was  raised  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  but  it  was 
no  fault  of  mine.  My  parents,  before-I  reached  the 
age  of  consent,  experienced  one  of  those  sudden  re- 
verses of  fortune  which  have  been  always  popular  in  my 
family,  and  we  left  our  beautiful  New  York  home,  re- 
plete as  it  w^as  with  every  luxury,  including  a  large  and 
variegated  assortment  of  chattel  mortgages,  and  moved 
up  into  Windham"  County,  right  in  the  center  of  the  pie- 
belt  and  quite  near. the  jumping-off  place. 

It  was  a  lovely,  beautiful,  quiet,  peaceful,  restful, 
healthful,  desirable,  bucolic  hamlet,  three  miles  from  the 
cars  and  far,  far  from  the  maddening  throng,  and  where 
a  man  could  use  his  knife  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
nourishment  to  his  mouth  without  attracting  undue  at- 
tention. 

When  I  say  it  was  quiet  I  but' feebly  describe  it,  but 
when  I  say  it  was  healthful  I  am  well  within  the  mark. 
If  a  man  died  in  that  village  under  eighty  years  of  age, 
they  hung  a  white  crape  on  the  doorbell  and  carved  a 
little  lamb  on  his  tombstone.  1  left  there  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  seek  my  fortune — which  I'm  still  seeking 
— but  the  old  people  who  were  old  then  don't  seem  any 
older  nov,'.  Last  summer,  when  I  went  up  with  my 
children,  1  noticed  that  the  same  old  people  were  about 
as  lively  as  ever,  and  the  same  old  pink  popcorn  balls 
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and  jack-knives  were  still  in  the  show-case  of  the  store, 
which  i  used  to  think  Td  buy  whfen  I  got  rich,  but  no 
longer  seem  to  crave. 

We  boarded  at  the  village  hotel,  and  the  experience 
I  gained  there  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  me 
in  later  years.  Whenever  a  knotty  question  "of  hotel 
ethics  presents  itself  to  me,  I  try  and  decide  what  my  old 
landlord  would  have  done  and  then  I  do  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

And  yet^he  had  some  good  practical  ideas  which  I 
should  like  to  adopt  in  my  hotel.  For  instance,  he 
expected  his  guests  to  gaw  and  split  their  own  firewood 
in  winter,  generously  supplying  the  cordwood,  however, 
and  the  ax  as  well,  and  also  the  saw.  If  I  remember 
aright,  we  were  expected  to  supply  the  pork  wherewith 
to  grease  the  saw,  but  he  furnished  the  saw.  My  room 
was  in  the  third  story,  j.nd  it's  ceiling  slanted  down 
rapidly,  so  that  sometimes  in  the  night,  when  aroused 
by  a  rat  bounding  joyously  around  on  the  quilt,  I  would 
sit  up  suddenly  and  embed  portions  of  my  intellect  in 
the  rafters.  In  the  midst  of  the  room  was  a  sheet-iron 
stove,  of  forbidding  aspect,  which  stood  like  a  lighthouse 
sequestered  in  the  midst  of  a  great  Artie  Sea  of  Zinc. 
It  had  great  powers  as  a  fuel-consumer,  the  peculiar 
quality  so  characteristic  of  country  stoves,  to  wit:  the 
more  fire  you  had  in  the  stove  the  colder  the  room 
seemed  to  become.  I  made  a  scientific  examination  of 
that  stove,  and  conclusively  demonstrated  that  of  the 
heat  generated  thereby,  125  per  cent,  went  up  the  flue, 
and  the  balance  went  into  the  formation  of  rheumatism, 
gooseflesh  and  chilblains. 

Being,  naturally  of  a  somewhat  shiftless  nature,  I 
rarely  laid  in  a  stock  of  wood  at  night,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  frequently  had  to  go  down  early  of  a  winter 
morning  and  dally  with  that  woodpile.  There  are  a 
good  many  cold  things  in  this  world — cold  hands, 
cold  feet,  cold  bottles,  marble  hearts  and  frozen 
faces — but  of  all  cold  things  in  this  world,  the  coldest  is 
an  ax-helve  which  has  reposed  all  of  a  winter's  night  on 
a  Connecticut  woodpile. 

There  was  another  feature  of  this  little  hotel  which 
recommended  itself  to  me.  The  food  was  good,  plenti- 
ful and  nutritious,  and  it  was  all  put  on  the  table  at  once. 
The  boarders  were  privileged  to  reach  out  and  spear 
such  viands  as  attracted  their  fancy,  and  transfer  the 
same  to  their  plates  without  loss  of  time.  Compared 
with  this  Jefifersonian  simplicity  of  service  the  average 

Yet  one  thing  is  certain;  things  seemed  to  taste  better 
banquet  seems  cumbrous  and  ornate, 
in  those  days.  Why,  I  can  remember  the  thrill  of 
ecstacy  which  vibrated  through  my  Gothic  system  when 
the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  fell  upon  my  strained  and 
listening  ear.  With  what  mad  haste  I  dashed  up  to  the 
good  old  colonial  wash-stand  that  stood  near  the  door, 
dipped  out  a  tin  basinful  of  water,  scooped  up  a  handful 
of  soft-soap  out  of  the  half-cocoanut,  and  proceeded  to 
remove  my  disguise.  And  then  the  towel !  Ah,  me  the 
towel!  It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  that 
hotel  when  we  got  a  clean  towel.  And  then  the  comb 
and  brush!  Perhaps  I  ought  to  draw  the  veil  of  charity 
over  the  comb  and  brush  ;  and  yet  I  used  them  just  as 
generations  had  done  before  me  and  generations  then 


unborn  are  doing  yet.  And  when  at  last,  with  the  mys 
teries  of  the  toilet  completed,  with  shining  face  ant, 
slicked  hair,  I  would  descend  upon  the  dining-room  and 
proceed  to  devastate  the  eatables— shades  of  Lucullus, 
Harvey  Parker,  and  Delmonico,  how  I  did  relish  my 
victuals  in  those  days. 


The  Situation  in  England 

By  H.  M.  Hyndman 
(From  "Justice,"  London) 


IT  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  desperate 
struggle  between  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
island  and  the  minority  of  landlords,  capitalists  and 
other  parasites  who  own  and  control  the  land,  the  raill 
ways,  the  mines,  the  mills,  factorids  and  workshops,  aJ 
well  as  the  shipping  of  our  country.  In  fact,  the  con- 
flict has  already  begun,  and  no  one  who  watches  th< 
rapid  spread  of  combination  among  all  classes  of  toil 
ers,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  which  side  must  event; 
ally  win. 

The  wage-earners  of  Great  Britain,  as  of  the  Empin 
generally,  fought  and  w(3h  the  war.  They  learned  a' 
great  deal  from  thejr  tremendous  experience.  Among 
other  things,  admirable  discipline,  as  the  strike  of  thl 
N.  U.  R.  men,  whether  we  agree  with  its  methods  o? 
not,  conclusively  showed.,.  From  what  I  see  and  hear 
all  round  me,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  safe  for  Ministers 
to  threaten,  either  individually  or  collectively,  to  use 
bombs  from  aeroplanes,  or  mitrailleuses  in  tunnels, 
against  strikers — not  safe  for  themselves  and  the  gov4 
erning  classes.  Argument,  public  discussion  and  vot- 
ing— these  are  much  wiser  ways  of  dealing  with  great 
problems  than  violence.  I 

But  nobody  who  remembers  what  was  said,  almosfi 
unanimously,  in  the, capitalist  advertisement  Press,  orf 
the  Monday  after  the  railway  strike  began,  can  doubt 
that  a  very  large  section  of  the  dominant  minority, 
represented  by  that  Press,  gave  expression  to  some- 
thing tiot  far  frotn  class  blood-lust :  the  feeling  of  slave- 
owners towards  revolting  slaves. 

First,  collective  and  then  Social-Democratic  owner- 
ship and  administratioa  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  existing  stage  of  economic  developmerit.  Let  us 
take  counsel  together  how  this  greatest  social  trans- 
formation of  all  time  can  be  peacefully  brought  about. 

Of  the  departments  named  above  as  ripe  for  nation- 
alisation and  socialisation,  the  railways  are  the  most 
pressing  question  at  the  moment.  Worked  as  they 
were  worked  before  the  war,  or  as  they  are  being  run 
now,  they  are  ruinous  to  the  nation.  The  longer  we 
defer  taking  the  problem  in  hand  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  and  organising  the  railway  system  as 
one  whole,  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
entire  community,  for  the  public  advantage,  the  more 
desperate  will  our  economic  case  become. 
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Poems  of  Yesterday. 


Discipline 

By  George  Herbert 

(1593-1632) 

Throw  away  Thy  rod, 

Throw  away  Thy  wrath; 
O  my  God, 
Take  the  gentle  path! 


The  Fisherman 

By  Robert  Buchanan 

(1841-1901) 

The  sea  is  moaning,  the  little  one  cries 
In  child-bed  sorrow  the  mother  lies. 
And  the  fisher  fisheth  afar  away 
In  the  morning  gray. 

The  drift  is  dark  as  the  dawn  appears: 
Is  it  the  moan  of  the  wind  he  hears — 
Is  it  the  splash  of  the  ocean  foam. 
Or  a  cry  from  home? 

He  fisheth  there  that  the  babe  may  eat — 
The  wind  is  whistling  in  shroud  and  sheet; 
He  looketh  down  from  the  side  of  his  bark 
On  the  water  dark. 

Sees  he  the  gleam  of  the  foam-flake  there 
Or  a  white,  white  face  in  its  floating  hair? — 
Sea-weeds  salt  that  are  shoreward  drifted. 
Or  arms  uplifted? 

His  heart  is  heavy,  his'  lips  are  set. 
He  sighs  as  he  draggeth  in  his  net — 
A  goodly  gift  from  the  waters' wild 
To  mother  and  child. 

The  dawn  gleams  c^d  as  he  homeward  flies 
The  boat  is  laden,  the  new-born  cries, 
But  tht  wraith  of  the  mother  fades  far  away 
In  the  morning  gray! 


A  Child 

By  JVIarv  Lamb 
(1765-1847) 

A  child's  a  plaything  for  an  hour; 

Its  pretty  tricks  we  try 
For  that  or  for  a  longer  space — 

Then  tire,  and  lay  it  by. 

But  I  knew  one  that  to  itself 

All  seasons  must  control; 
That  would  have  mock'd  -the  sense  of  pain 

Out  of  a  grieved  soul. 

Thou  straggler  -into  loving  arms. 

Young  cUmber'Up  of  knees. 
When  I  forget  thy  thousand  ways. 

Then  life  and  all  shall  cease. 


Song 

By  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti 
(1830-1894) 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest. 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head. 

Nor  shcdy  cypress  tree: 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on.  as  if  in  pain; 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set. 
Haply  I  may  remember. 

And  haply  may  forget. 


Stanzas 

By  John  Keats 
(1795-1821) 

In  a  drear'nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree. 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 

Their  green  felicity;  , 
The  north  cannot  undo  them. 

With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 

From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
They  hubblings  ne'er  remember 

Appolo's  summer  look;  ' 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 

They  stay  their  crystal  fretting. 
Never,  never  petting  ■ 

About  the  frozen-time. 

Ah!  would  'twere  so  with  many 

A  gentle  girl  and  boy! 
But  were  there  ever  any 

Writhed  not  at  passed  joyf 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it. 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it, 

W as  never  said  in  rhyme. 


Daybreak 

•    By  John  Donne 

(1573-1631) 

Stay,  O  sweet,  and  do  not  rise! 

The  light  that  shines  comes  from  thy  eyes; 

The  day  breaks  not:  it  is  my  heart. 

Because  that  you  and  I  must  part. 

Stay!  or  else  my  joys  will  die 

And  perish  in  their  infancy. 
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Strikes  and  "The  Public" 

WE  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  but  we  do  believe 
in  the  things  for  which  men  and  women  striKc. 
One  could  almost  make  a  paradox  about  the 
strike,  as  an  industri?.l  weapon,  and  say  it  is  never  so 
ineffective  as  when  it  is  effective.  The  strike  has  be- 
come so  effective  that  we  believe  it  will  have  to  go. 

Think  of  400,000  soft  coal  miners  going  on  strike 
at  the  beginning  of  winter.  No  words  could  describe 
the  misery  that  would  come  to  this  country  if  no  soft 
coal  vvere  to  be  mined  until  spring.  The  railroads 
would  soon  have  to  stop,  factories  would  close,  and 


worked,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
when  everything  is  running  it  is  because  the 
mines  are  also  running. 

Every  service  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation. This,  obligation  exists  whether  it  is  recog- 
nized or  not.  We  never  recognize  such  obligations. 
When  a  strike  occurs  in  this  industry  or  that,  we,  as 
"the  public",  always  assume  an  attitude  of  injured 
innocence  and  denounce  the  strikers  for  inconven- 
iencing us.  If  we  have  to  walk  miles  to  work,  be- 
cause of  a  street  railway  strike,  we  "demand"  through 
our  newspapers,  that  this  outrageous  strike,  which  is 
so  much  inconveniencing  "the  public,"  be  stopped. 

In  such  cases,  "the  public"  is  never  innocent.  Up 
to  the  moment  of  striking,  the  public  has  always 
accepted  the  invaluable  services  of  the  group  of 
workers  concerned  without  ever  giving  a  thought  as 
to  whether  the  workers  were  getting  a  fair  deal  from' 
their  employers  or  not.  The  public  has  seemed  to 
assume  that  it  is  doing  the  workers  a  favor  by  patron- 
izing themj 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  all  necessary  to  each  other. 
Our  civilization  has  become  so  complex  that  every- 
body is  working  for  everybody  else  and  everybody 
els*  IS  working  for  him.    It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 


we  should  be  in  about  the  economic  condition  of  Rus-  7  "^^"-'"s  j-^x  mm,    n  is  uicreiore  me  auty  ot 

sia  where  people  starve  for  lack  of  transportation  to    ^}  ^°      ^^^^  ^^^^         gets  a  square  deal.  If 

bring  to  th^m  the  food  that  is  near  at  hand  services  of  coal  miners  are  so  imnnrfant  thr^t  tK^. 


Think  also  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  claiming  and  exercising  the  power,  under  a 
war-statute,  to  attempt,  by  court-action,  to  break  up 
the  strike.  It  is  very  true  that  the  coal  miners  do 
not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  it  is  also  very  true  that  the  people 
need  coal  and  will  not  forever  tolerate  a  lack  of  it. 
If  court-orders  do  no  good,  court-orders  will  not  be 
tried  again. 

What  can  be  tried?  Can  men  be, forced,  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  to  mine  coal?  Not  very  well.  Can 
the  regular  army  be  sent  into  the  mines  ?  No ;  shoot- 
ing and  digging  coal  are  distinct  occupations  and  a 
coal  miner  must  know  his  business. 

What  can  the  people  do,  then?  They  can  do  what 
they  should  have  done  long  ago.  They  can  awaken 
to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is  their  business 
to  see  that  the  coal  miners  get  a  fair  deal  without 
striking.  They  can  set  up,  in  their  government,  the 
machinery  with  which  to  give  the  miners  a  fair  deal. 
That  is  all  they  can  do  and  that  they  must  do. 

The  measure  of  the  people's  obligation  to  the  coal 
miners  is  the  extent  of  the  calamity  that  would  fol- 
low if  no  coal  were  to  be  mined.,  This  is  a  fact  that 
the  public  seems  never  to  comprehend.  If  it  would 
be  such  a  calamity  for  the  miners  to  cease  working 
during  the  winter,  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  ser- 
vice they  perform  by  working  is  as  great  as  the 
calamity  that  would   ollow  prolonged  idleness.  If 


the  services  of  coal  miners  are  so  important  that  the 
nation  could  not  get  along  without  them,  they  are 
important  enough  so  that  the  nation  should  assume 
the  burden  and  take  the  initiative  in  obtaining  for 
them  fair  consideration  instead  of  compelling  the 
miners  to  go  on  strike  for  it.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
say,  in  effect:  "We  cannot  do  without  the  coal  you 
mine,  but  so  long  as  we  get  it,  we  are  not  concerned 
as  to  whether ^ou  are  getting  a  fair  deal  from  your 
employers." 

That  js  just  what  we  have  always  said — and  are 
still  saying — not  only  to  the  coal  miners,  but  to  every- 
body else.  Yet,  if  the  problems  of  the  workers  are 
not  the  concern  of  "the  public",  the  workers  must 
make  them  their  own  concern  and  attempt  to  settle 
them,  no  matter  how  much  the  public  may  thereby 
be  injured. 

This  situation  is  what  spells  the  end  of  the  strike 
as  a  weapon  of  industrial  warfare.  Labor  has  become 
sufficiently  organized  to  make  strikes  disturbingly 
effective.  It  is  an  evolutionary  process  by  which  we 
are  being  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  extent  of 
our  obligations  to  each  other. 

A  Governmental  Duty 


"O  business  should  be  permitted  to  exist  that 
cannot  and  will  not'  pay  to  the  workers  en- 
gaged therein  at  least  living  wages. 

^u-    •        ij  u  '   What  living  waees  are  is  therefore  solely  a  ques- 

everymmg  would  have  to  stop  if  the  mines  were  not    tion  of  what  ft  costl  to  live  as  revealed  by  the  prices 
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le  commodities  known  as  the  necessities  of  life, 
'he  government  is  always  in  a  position  to  know 
fat  these  commodities  cost  at  any  time,  as  it  is 
ways  in  a  position  to  know  when  the  cost  increases 
r  decreases. 

The  government  is  therefore  always  in  a  position 
3  say  what  is  a  living  wage  in  any  and  every  com- 
lunity — and  the  living  wage  should  be  the  min- 
num  wage. 

The  books  and  accounts  of  each  employer  also 
how  how  much  more  than  the  minimum  wage  he 
an  afiford  to  pay.  The  government,  if  it  desires, 
an  enact  laws,  giving  it  access  to  all  such  books. 

The  government,  in  short,  can,  if  it  wants  to,  make 
are  there  shall  be  no  strikes  by  making  sure  that 
here  shall  be  no  cause  for  any.  The  m.atter  is  not 
J  simple  as  these  few  lines  might  seem  to  indicate, 
ut  it  would  not  be  difficult  if  the  government  cared 
3  enter  this  field  of  activity.  The  government  will 
are  to  enter  it  when  there  is  sufficient  pressure  from 
le  people. 


,  Our  Standing  Army 

[T  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  has  agreed  upon  a  standing  army 
of  300,000  men.  That  is  210,000  fewer  than  Sec- 
etary  Baker  wished  to  saddle  upon  the  country. 
Vhy  we  need  an  army  of  even  300,000  men  is  more 
lan  we  understand. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
^imes  quotes  Mr.  Kahn,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
5  saying  that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Division  will 
e  retained.  Why?  Is  not  the  world  agreed  that 
(iermany  committed  a  great  wrong  when  she  intro- 
uced  gas  into  warfare?  Is  it  less  wrong  for  us  to 
se  gas  than  it  was  for  Germany? 

The  National  Labor  Party 

\"W  XE  take  it  that  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
applied  for  and  Judge  Anderson  granted  an 
injunction  against  the  coal  strikers  a  National 
^abor  Party  was  made  certain. 
The  Attorney  General  may  be  as  right  as  right  can 
e,  as  to  the  law,  but  we  know  of  no  means  by  which 
I'e  can  compel  workingmen  to  like  what  he  has  done. 
I  We  take  it  that  a  National  Labor  Party  will  be 
Drmed  at  the  meeting  that  is  to  begin  in  Chicago 
n  November  22,  and  that  it  will  have  a  Presidential 
;  ckpt  in  the  field  next  year. 

'  It  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  Neither  of  the  old  par- 
es offers  anything  that  should  be  of  interest  to  any 
itelligent  workingman.  And,  by  "workingman"  is 
leant  not  merely  a  man  in  overalls  who  has — or  has 
ot — a  union  card  in  his  pocket.  Every  man  who 
tbes  useful  labor  is  a  workingman,  whether  he 


works  in  a  mine  for  $800  a  year  or  som^i^here  else 
tor  more  Every  man  is  a  workingman  \Vlyp,  does 
useful  labor  for  a  living.  ■  n 

The  Labor  Party  should  be  founded  upc(^thi3' 

wAh  f--,/'  '^"^^       ^^^^'^d^d  and  led  alo^' 
mes  that  will  make  an  appeal  to  every  well-inten^ 
tioned  American.   To  make  it  merely  a  trade-union 
party  would  be  to  kill  it  before  it  is  bom 

The  time  to  launch  such  a  party  is  exceptionally 
fortunate.  Mr.  Wilson,  four  years  ago,  got  the  bulk 
of  the  labor  vote.  We  take  it  that,  even  if  his  health 
had  not  broken  and  he  had  been  a  candidate,  he 
would  not  have  received  labor's  support  again.  Son^e 
workingmen  expected  a  great  deal  from  Mr.  Wilson 
\^  e  suspect  that  their  disappointment  is  quite  deeo.' 
It  may  be  deep  enough  to  make  them  weary  of  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  between  the  two  old  parties. 

Our  American  Junkers 

^  HE  National  Grange  has  curtly  declined  the 
mvitation  of  Mr.  Gompers  to  attend  the  indus- 
trial  conference  that  he  has  called  to  meet  in 
\^ashington  on  December  13.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference,  we  understand,  was  to  arrange  a  political 
alliance  between  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  grangers. 

The  grangers  are  quite  right  in  declining  Mr. 
Gompers  invitation.  They  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  industrial  workers.  The  grangers  are  our 
American  junkers— the  beginnings  of  our  landed 
aristocracy.  At  their  meeting  a  year  ago,  they  voted 
agamst  opening  public  lands  for  returned  soldiers. 
As  landowners,  they  prefer-ed  to  see  population  con- 
tmuc  to  press  upon  land  and  thus  increase  the  price 
of  their  own  holdings. 

All  farmers,  fortunately,  are  not^  like  the  members 
of  the  grange.  Out  in  the  northwest,  where  the  Non- 
partisan League  flourishes,  they  see'm  to  have  farmers 
who  are  eager  to  co-operate  with  anybody  who  is 
honestly  trying  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

America  is  afflicted  with  many  trusts,  but  the 
worst  trust  of  all,  if  it  could  be  formed,  would  be 
a  food  trust  controlled  by  farmers  pf  the  National 
Grange  type.  Give  gentlement  of  this  kind  control 
of  food  and  they  would  fix  prices  that  would  make 
Armour  and  all  the  rest  of  the  food  magnates  look 
like  cutrrate  merchants. 


Change  by  Violence 

IT  is  astounding  that  men  could  bring  themselves 
to  fire  upon  returned  soldiers  marching  in  an 
Armistice  Day  parade  as  some  men  did  at  Cen- 
tralia,  Washington.   How  little  such  men  must  know 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  if 
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they  believe  tliey  are  ready  to  rise  behind  such  lead- 
ers a;;d  overthrow  the  government. 
\  'We^o  not  know  whether  a  revolution  can  be 
started  in  the  I'nited  States,  but  we  do  i<now  that  a 
revolution,  if  started,  will  be  stopped.  If  there  were 
anything  that  would  solidify  all  factions  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment by  force.  The  people  v,^ould  feel  outraged  that 
any  group — especially  if  it  were  a  foreign  group — 
should  attempt  to  set  aside  in  favor  of  violence  the 
orderly  methods  of  change  that  we  ourselves  have 
provided. 


A  Substitute  for  Strikes 

WE  believe  there  have  been,  and  are,  too  many 
strikes.  Strikes  never  amounted  to  less  than 
they  do  now.  What  is  won  in  wages  today  is 
taken  by  the  profiteers  tomorrow.  Moreover,  the 
world,  in  its  perilous  state,  needs  production,  and 
production  cannot  be  carried  on  if  industry  is  con-, 
tinually  to  be  hampered  with  strikes. 

We  believe  workingmen  could  accomplish  more  if 
they  would  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  resolved, 
in  large  numbers,  never  to  vote  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  ticket  again. 

Suppose  the  coal  miners,  for  instance,  should  say: 
"Yes,  we  will  continue  to  mine  coal,  but  we  will 
'  never  again  help  Democrats  or  Republicans  to  office. 
We  are  going  to  vote  a  different  ticket,  next  time,  and. 
ever  afterward." 

Strikes  can  be  starved  out  or  put  down.  We  know 
of  no  way  yet  that  the  government  can  prevent  men 
from  ceasing  to  vote  for  the  two  old  parties.  The 
threat  of  a  great  political  overturn  would  get  more 
attention  at  Washington  than  the  threat  of  a  strike. 

Even  Mr.  Gompers,  who  has  so  long  held  out 
against  working-class  political  action  along  indepen- 
dent lines,  must  see  the  necessity  for  a  change.  So 
long  as  w^orkingmen  can  be  depended  upon  to  sup- 
port the  Tweedle-dee  and  Tweedle-dum  parties  they 
will  receive  little  consideration  in  Washington. 


No  Profiteers? 

WHAT  has  become  of  the  administration's  fight 
against  profiteering?  Were  the  railwaymeri 
not  assured,  some  months  ago,  that  if  they 
would  only  hold  in  abeyance  their  demand  for  more 
wages  the  government  would  undertake  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living?  Times  seem  to  have 
changed  a  good  deal  since  the  days  of  Diogenes. 
He  could  not  find  an  honest  man.  The  government, 
apparently,  cannot  find  anybody  who  isn't  honest. 
At  any  rate,  the  profiteers  are  all  at  large. 

England  is  clriving  her  profiteers  to  cover.  Why 
is  our  administration  so  helpless?    If  the  President 


can  use  one  of  his  war-powers  to  break  a  coal  strik^ 
why  cannot  he  use  another  to  stop  the  robbery  of  the? 
people  in  the  matter  of  food?  The  President  was 
given  the  power,  during  the  war,  to  take  bVer  plants 
and  market  food.  The  Republicans  in  Congress  say 
he  has  ample  power  to  end  profiteering,  and  we 
believe  they  are  right. 

During  the  butchers'  strike  in  Chicago,  a  few  day^ 
ago,  the  strikers  opened  markets  in  which  they  sold 
porterhouse  steak  at  i8  cents  a  pound  and  cleared,  in 
one  day  in  one  shop,  $547.  ^ 

If  this  does  not  indicate  flagrant  profiteering  on 
the  part  of  retail  butchers,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  profiteering  means.  The  strikers  had  to  pay 
as  much  for  the  meat  they  sold  as  any  other  butcher 
paid.  They  sold  meat  for  less  because  they  were  sat- 
isfied with  less  profit. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  New  York  World  which 
set  forth  the  foregoing  facts  was  an  article  declaring 
that  milk  could  be  profitably  sold  in  New  York  tor 
13  cents  a  quart,  instead  of  18.  Since  then,  the  price 
of  Grade  A  milk  has  been  boosted  to  20  cents. 

Why  is  it  that  a  government  that  is  bent  upon  put- 
ting down  profiteering  never  hears  of  such  things? 
Everybody  else  knows  about  them. 


The  Next  President 

MR.  JOHN  FITZPATRICK,  President  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  National  Labor  Party, 
which  he  believes  will  be  formed,  "will  first  smash 
the  Democratic  party  and  then  attend  to  the  Rcjpub- 
lican  party."  1 

That  sounds  good  on  paper,  but  how  would  it 
work  out  in  practice  if-the  Republicans,  next  year, 
should  nominate  General  Wood  and  the  Democrats 
should  nominate  Champ  Clark? 

Champ  Cl^rk  is  about  as  far  removed  from  the 
Wilson  type  of  statesman  as  a  man  could  well  be. 
Wood  and  Wilson  are  much  alike.  Both  are  "strong" 
men.  We  take  it  that  the  "strong  man"  stunt  in  the 
White  House  has  been  rather  overdone,  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  that  the  next  President  will  be  one  who  is 
content  to  function  as  the  Constitution  intended  he 
should,  leaving  Congress  to  do  the  same. 

A  new  party,  if  one  is  to  be  formed,  will  best  serve 
the  people  and  best  serve  itself  if  it  shall  devote  all 
its  energies  to  the  promulgation  of  its  own  principles 
rather  than  in  the  settling  of  old  scores.  Both  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties  deserve 
defeat,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  both  of  them  will  be 
defeated  next  year.  In  the  Congressional  elections 
in  1922,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  new  party 
might  gain  control  of  Congress,  preliminary  to  a 
Presidential  victory  in  1924.  In  the  meantime,  let 
us  hope  that,  of  the  two  Presidential  candidates  to  be 
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nominated  by  the  old  parties  next  year,  the  one  will 
be  elected  who  will  do  the  most  to  make  the  Presi- 
dency what  the  Constitution  provides  that  it  shall 
be. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  Peace  Treaty  or 
the  League  of  Nations,  we  believe  most  Americans 
will  agree  that  the  Senate,  by  resolutely  challenging 
the  President  in  his  dictatorial  attitude,  has  per- 
formed an  act  that  will  fiave  a  salutary  efifect  upon 
Mr.  Wilson's  successors  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
Presidency  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  too  great. 

Vice-Presidential  Wisdom 

VICE  PRESIDENT  Marshall  made  a  remark 
the  other  day  that  contains  more  important 
truth  than  many  a  speaker  puts  into  a  speech. 
He  said  the  country  needs  an  evangelist  more  than  it 
does  an  economist. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Conference  failed  for 
lack  of  an  evangelist.  It  had  economists  enough  and 
to  spare.  There  were  plenty  of  men  and  women  at 
the  conference  who  knew  what  should  be  done.  There 
was  no  one  who  could  touch  the  heart  of  Gary  We 
say  "Gary,"  not  because  the  head  of  the  Steel  Trust 
controlled  the  conference,  but  because  he  is  of  the 
kind  and  was  one  of  those  who  controlled  it.  We 
imagine  that  one  could  talk  economics  to  Gary  until 
he  was  black  in  the  face  without  changing  his  attitude 
towards  labor  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  appeal  could  move  a 
man  who  believes  his  business  is  to  produce  profits 
rather  than  happiness.  Our  opinion  is,  however,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  cannot  be  reached  with  a  good 
thought.  We  would  say  to  Judge  Gary,  for  instance, 
if  there  were  an  opportunity: 

"You  are  getting  along  in  years.  In  a  little  while, 
iron  and  steel,  coke  and  contracts,  prices  and  profits 
will  not  matter  to  you.  Yo'u  will  be  dead,  your  stock- 
holders will  be  dead,  your  employees  will  be  dead— 
we  shall  all  have  gone  to  make  room  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  us. 

"Why  not  make  everybody  you  can  just  as  happy 
,  as  you  can  before  you  go?  Why  not  do  something  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  employees  of  the  Steel 
Trust?  Your  company  can  afford  to  do  it.  It  is 
making  profits  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions  a 
year.  Without  these  men,  you  could  not  make  a 
dollar. 

"Why  not  give  them  what  they  ask?  Their  lives 
are  hard.  What  they  ask  is  only  a  little  added  to  the 
little  they  have.  Yet,  it  would  mean  sc  much  to 
them.  It  would  visibly  increase  the  amount  of  hap- 
piness in  the  United  States  of  which  heaven  knows 
there  is  too  little.  ' 

"You  are  only  a  big  brother  of  your  men,  after  all. 
Ihe  only  difference  is-that  voi',  b^pp^ned  ti;^e  bojp 
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Otherwise,  you  are 
You  think  you  live 


with  more  ability  to  get  along, 
just  the  same.  You  forget  this, 
in  one  world  and  they  in  another.  It  is  not  true. 
Cold,  heat,  hunger,  happiness  and  pain  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  you  that  it  does  upon  them.  Death 
will  effect  you  as  it  will  them. 

"Get  back  into  the  old  world  in  which  you  were 
born  and  be  a  brother  to  your  fellow  men.  Give^ 
them  the  kind  of  a  deal  that  you  would  want  them,  if 
your  positions  were  reversed,  to  give  you.  If  you 
have  less  money,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  divide 
among  stockholders,  tell  your  stockholders  it  is 
because  you  have  been  giving  their  employees  a  bet- 
ter deal.  If  the  Steel  Trust  should  let  you  go,  don't 
worry.  You  have  enough  money  to  live  on.  Any- 
way, your  money  will  go  further  if  you  will  mix 
some  pleasant  recollections  with  it." 

Get  such  ideas  into  the  public  consciousness  and 
the  thing  will  be  done— the  way  will  be  made  easier 
to  necessary  adjustments.  Said  by  one  person,  they 
amount  to  noticing.  We  shall  never  get  anywhere 
that  force  cannot  get  us  until  each  of  us  is  determined 
to  treat  justly  and  kindly  everybody  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact. 

Most  of  all,  hatred  should  be  discarded.  It  iS' 
appalling  to  think  of  the  hatred  that  now  exists  in 
this  country.  More  and  more,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  coming  to  hate  each  other.  Each  blames  the 
other,  more  or  less,  for  existing  conditions.  Yet 
existing  conditions  came  about  quite  naturally,  as  a- 
result  of  the  way  we  run  this  world.  The  poor  are 
even  more  responsible  than  the  rich,  since  they  con- 
stitute the  majority  and  have  the  voting-power  to 
make  conditions  what  they  please. 

The  lamentable  fact  is  that  the  people  who  inhabit 
this  country  do  not  know  how  to  make  any  better 
conditions  than  exist.  They  are  beginning  to  see 
rather  sharp  outlines  of  what  would  be  a  better  plan 
of  doing  things,  but  they  have  not  vet  devised  a 
method  of  putting  their  plan  into  practice.  In  other 
words,  they  have  not  yet  found  a  way  of  voting  that 
will  make  their  dreams  realities.  They  are,  appar- 
ently, however,  well  on  their  way  to  the  solution  of 
this  question. 

Hate  nobody.  Help  everybody.  Acknowledge  your 
share  of  the  common  ignorance  that  has  produced  this 
day's  miseries  and  do  your  share  toward  making 
things  better.  We  know  of  no  better  creqd  than  this 
for  Judge  Gary  or  anybody  else. 


The  New  York  Printers  Strike 

THE  strike  in  the  New  York  printing  trades 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  issue  a  newsstand 
edition  fpr  November,  and  our^November  edi- 
tioa  for  subscribers  was  printed  outside  of  New  Yojk 
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^^^'^i^^'^'^^h  l^t^J"  than  it  should  have  been. 

This  strike  has  received  a  degree  of  publicity  that 
IS  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  workers 
involved,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  workers  produced 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  periodical  reading  matter  of 
the  United  States. 

The  strikers  have  been  misrepresented,  as  they 
were  bound  to  be,  in  vie^w  of, the  fact  that  their 
employers  control  the  means  of  reaching  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

The  New  York  strike  which,  as  we  write,  is  still  in 
progress,  was  not  a  Bolshevik  uprising.  It  was  a 
simple  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  men  and  women 
involved  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  New  York  land- 
lords and  other  profiteeris. 

Take  typesetters,  for  instance.  They  had  been 
working  a  48-hour  week  for  $36.  They  struck  for  a 
44-hour  week  and  a  wage  of  $50,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  the  first  two-and-a-half  hours  of  over  time  and 
double  time  thereafter. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  demand  fof* 'time  and  a  half 
and  double  time  for  overtime.  It  seems  excessive.  It 
is  excessive.  That  is  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  It  was 
meant  to  make  overtime  so  expensive  that  employing 
printers  would  instal  enough  machinery  and  hire 
enough  workers  to  do  their  work  within  eight  hours. 
New  York  printers  want  to  work  only  eight  hours. 
One  purpose  of  this  strike  is  to  create  such  conditions 
that  employers  will  be  brought  to  the  same  point  of 
view.  Eight  hours  of  such  close  application  on  a 
linotype  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  magazine,  a 
newspaper  or  a  book  is  enough.  The  operator  is  tired 
out. 

The  $50  weekly  wage  doubtless  seems  excessive  to 
those  who  do  not  live  in  New  York.  The  former 
wage  of  $36  may  seem  enough.  The  best  way  to  be 
convinced  that  $36  is  not  enough  is  to  come  to  New 
York  with  your  family  and  try  to  live  on  it.  The 
thing  cannot  be  done— that  is  to  say,  if  one  has  any 
ambition  decently  to  house  and  feed  his  family  and 
keep  his  children  in  school.  New  York  was  always 
an  expensive  town  to  live  in,  and  $36  will  buy  no 
more  now  than  $18  would  have  bought  before  the 
war.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  milkwagon-drivcrs 
in  New  York  are  now  paid  $40  a  week  and  2-per  cent 
of  their  sales.  Whoever  has  driven  a  milkwagon  and 
set  type  understands  the  difference  between  the  two 
jobs.  We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  pres3  the  point 
that  a  printer,  as  a  highly-skilled  artizan,  should  not 
be  paid  less  than  is  received  by  the  driver  of  a  wagon. 

Notwithstanding  the  justice,  as  we  believe,  of  their 
demands,  the  printers  have  been  willing,  from  the 
first  and  are  now  willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  of 
wages  and  payment  for  overtime.  They  are  unwill- 
ing to  arbitrate  the  demand  for  a  44-hour  week 
which  gives  them  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  The 
employing  printers  say  the  New  York  printers  had 


agreed  to  stand  by  the  48-hour  week  until  1921.  The 
New  York  printers  deny  this.  They  say  the  employ- 
ers, last  April  agreed  to  a  44-hour  week  this  fall,  and 
then  went  behind  their  backs  to  the  International 
Typographical  union  to  tie  them  up  until  1921.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  New  York  printers  as 
represented  by  "Big  Six"  and  the  pressmen,  are 
either  at  outs  or  estranged  from  their  international 
organizations.  Some  of  the  members  of  these  crafts 
feel  that  their  international  officers  do  not  always  rep- 
resent them.  That  is  putting  it  mildly. 

We  hope  that  the  men  and  women  concerned  in 
the  strike  of  the  New  York  printing  trades  will  win 
everything  for  which  they  have  struck.  When  they 
have  won,  we  hope  they  will  enter  into  and  faithfully 
keep  contracts  based  on  the  new  figures. 

All  of  the  big  New  York  publications  can  well 
afford  to  pay  the  increased  wages  demanded  by  their 
former  employees.  They  are  prospering  now,  as 
never  before — thanks  to  the  generous  manner  in 
which  many  concerns  who  wish  to  escape  part  of  the 
tax  on  excess  profits  are  spending  their  money  for 
advertising.  The  concerns  that  cannot  afford  to  pay 
New  York  prices  for  printing  can  and  should  have 
their  printing  done  elsewhere.  No  business  has  a 
right  to  be  parasitical.  It  is  not  the  business  of  New 
York  printers  and  pressmen  to  compel  their  families 
to  live  on  short  rations  in  order  that  some  publisher 
may  have  printing  done  in  New  York  that  might, 
perhaps,  as  well  be  done,  in  Schenectady  or  Kala- 
mazoo. 


aming  The  Foreigners. 

{From  the  New  York  World.) 
'WHAT  a  happy  and  prosperous  and  virtuous  people  we 
should  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  foreign-b^Jrn !   They  are 
the  cause  of  all  our  woe."  They  alone  bar  the  gates  to 
an  earthly  paradise. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  explained  it  ,all  to  the  Senate  again  yes- 
terday in  discussing  the  threatened  cbal  strike.  "The  stage  has 
been  set  for  this  disastrous  event,"  he  said,  "by  500,000  men,  over 
one-third  of  whom  are  foreign-born,  who  cannot  speak  the  English 
language  and  who  have  no  acquaintance  or  sympathy  with  our 
institutions." 

This  is  substantially  true;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  over  a 
third  of  the  miners  in  the  bituminous  districts  are  foreign-born? 
How  does  it  happen  that  they  cannot  speak  the  English  language 
and  have  no  acquaintance  or  knowledge  of  our  institutions?  Who 
brought  them  over  here?  Who  left  them  in  ignorance?  Who  has 
kept  them  in  an  alien  spirit  which  makes  them  the  easy  prey  of 
every  demagogic  agitator  who  undertakes  to  tell  them  how  to  ge 
something  for  nothing? 

They  are  not  here  by  accident  but  by  design.  For  thirty  yeai 
Europe  was  scoured  to  bring  them  in.  Until  the  law  intervened, 
the  great  corporations  imported  them  as  they  imported  any  other 
raw  material  that  they  happened  to  want  in  their  business.  Foj 
two  decades  they  arrived  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  and  virtuj 
ally  every  great  industry  has  been  built  up  on  the  profits  of  theil 
labor. 

They  have  been  the  hewars  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  watei 
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■d  not  know  them  by  thd^nLes  h„^  K  ^"'^"^t^y 
,  i^ere  was  work  for  them  o  do  ttv  'l  t^'V'"''^"'^  ^hen' 

.uagefandl^lSeSr  rrthe"^'^^  '''''  Ian- 

-^uld  read  at  aJI.    What  EnSsh         T""  "f^sP^pers,  if  they 
^.cddend    No  effort  was  mfde  tn  A    ^- ^^^^  l^^^ned  by 
American  institutions  mTant  it^Tf^^     f ^P'""' 
>  I'othmg  about  American  inst"  urfons^  ¥h        ^''T'  '^'y  ^"^'^ 
••ghly  profitable  dividends  and  a^Inn      ^  dividends,  and 

made  by  e.ploitin,  theirtbo^  fa^S^te?'^, 

in^l^l^tel- poured  in.  the  great 
voir  of  unemployed  labor  and  if  nn!*  /         ^^^'^V'S  a  reser- 

n^an  was  ready  to  taket^'  job    But  t^^.  ''^"'l'^     ^^^l^'  «"«^her 
">  flood.    There  is  a  labir  shorSi     T?""  '"'^^'^ 
^vhich  to  draw.    The  econnm.      ^      ^t^'^      ''o  reservoir  on 
-rid  has  seized  u'on  ^ITeT^i^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  the' 

believe  that  tliey  can  now  take  fhe  emnln     ?  f« 
confiscate  for  themselves  all  he  orofitrn^''.' 
trymg  to  do  it.  P'^"^^^  °^  industry,  and  they  are 

^^^rs^\Ci:i:'ZC^  Ztn':^  r  -'V^^^wing  a 
2:ogue  IS  working  overtime  nn2  .  native-born.  Every  dema- 
"fluenced  are  thLrVhrcrnotTn^t'  ^  T^f*^  ^o  be 

ho  have  no  acquaintance  or^r^^y^l  f  "^'.'^h  language  and 
The  American  people  themth;.    ^  '"stitutions." 
:"on.  They  permitted  I     Thel  eyZ^^^^^^  '^^^  ^''^^a- 

^hut  their- yes  to  the  menace  nn^  ''^spons'bilities.  They 

'I-  penalty  ^f  their  neX  ' There T ha  T.       ^^^'""'"^  P^^ 
'■e  Un  ted  States  that  can  be  carried  n  ^   ^  '  '"'^"^^^y 
,nor  that  Senator  Frelinghuvsen    .   ^  ^  «^ 

^bodyknovvs  it  better  tff  Ss  sam^^^  ^f"°""^^-^  -"d 

^ow  ready  to  trample  every  public  W^hl     f"''"'"  '^'""'"^  ^^at  is 
ut.on  underfoot  to  gain  "I  ends  '  '^"^ 


example  of  the  evils  of  nationalfzS     "  ^^oclSng 

:.pr::;;^t^rS:'fe^:;^^^^^  commonwealth 
that  gentleman  should  be  to  see  ;h?f  d"t'«  required  from 

have  the  facts  kid  before  them  '  ^'^P^'      ^^^^  <^o"ntry 

in  AmS^d  SwfaiJ^rSnaf^-^^^J^^ 
national  enterprises  of  Austrah?  hav " ^ S^?,'^ /^^^^^^^  other 
economy  in  control  and  working  absence  nf      1  °'  '^"'"^y 
necessities,  better  care  for  the  "Ses  of  "mn?  '^P^"']^^'""  of  Public 
public,  and  absence  of  the  sw  at"ne  of  ^^""^^ 
acteristic  of  private  enterp^e  everywheTe  ^'!:'  '^u' 
opportunity.  ^      everywhere  it  has  been  given  the 

the'ptp&f s  ;je  Smtr^'  f  ^''^"^^  ^^'^  ^^fo- 

ers  of  that  country.  'n*ormation  and  benefit  of  the  work- 


to 


Giving  Success  a  Black  Eye 

lABLED  that  the  "New  Ynrlr  t-  . 

mony  given  before  the  Brit°  h  Cn7r        ''^'^^  ^hat  testi- 
J      nationalization  of  indusSt  Au  t^r^^'^^'Tr  ^^e 
^  have  proved  inefficient,  and  that  ^h^      ^  ^^"^,  ^^"^  ^^^^nd 
^^ntrol,  the  workmen  ha^i^  no  rea  o^ "  trhi'" '^"^^ 
^   -;.ents  not  daring  to^ake  r^i^^^^^^i^ 

;  "S^ISC  3"^  -  -  --li-  on  its  mi,- 

pJ^SSn^feS~ 
^  Australia  knows  VVade  ^d^e  nTv°^ '"'^"^^"'^  ^us- 
^  appointee  too  well  to  take  much  nr    fj^''^^     ^^ich  he 
let,  and  did  nothing  at  the  tim^  .  oP'"'o"s  on  any 

when  it  comes^o  rVdTdi,r"''°'''' ^'^  ^^^^^'"^"ts. 
(ughout  the  United  StateT  by  a  rS;'"'"?-       f  ^=^l«''t>'« 
Jtahstic  ends  to  serve  ,>  I  .  I     '^^-P"  '^^"^h  of  course  has 
y  tory  should  be  told  '        ''"^'^^  '""^        ^he  other  side  of 


AUGUST  24.  1912  OF   CONGRESS  OF 

tob?rt"Slt"^"°°'  ^"''^''^'^'^  --*^^y.  New  York.  Y.,  for  Oc 
StaU  of  N,^  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

said,  personkny  appSrfd  AlIaL"  T  BenL^'  ^"""^^  ^f^re. 

sworn  according  to  law,  depo  e"  and  ^av  °tLr^  ^V.^"^  '^^^r 

and  behof,  a  true  statement  of  the Vwn^r«,  '  knowledge 
a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc  o7Zf'  ""^""fSement  (and  if 
the  date  shown  in  the  abovp  '          ?  aforesaid  publication  for 

24,  1913,  embodied  "in  Set   n''l«"  PoTa'Tl  ^Sg"  * 

printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  fom.^o  wJt  ""'^  Regulati1,ns. 

^edi?j,^t<rT^„r  mJ2s-  :i3^jjKr-fe^^'^- 

|na'i:tVn:on.^^lS  ^2st"Sth^t  4'  N^T^^K" 

Editor,  none.  Busies '^l^Lnaler  lilafL  i;''"'^'  ^^-^^''g' 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y  °   '  ^^enson,   lis   East  28th 

dresses  of  Stockholders  own"ng^  or  ho  dinri"  ^"'^  ad- 
total  amount  of  stock.)  Reconstruction  P^,K,i^r.'  «f 

holdL^J^t^r  ^ifri^llnXt^^^^^^^^^^^  -ourity 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are  •  w'u,  of 
Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md  ^'"'^"^  ^'  Cochran,  1531 

security  holder  appeals  upon  th;  books  of "^ff'"  ^^'^  stockholder  or 

tLV^-^^^'''  ^•^"'^'^'•y  relatio  !thetame  of  ti'^^'P^"^ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  actini^  f^^^  ^^'^^^^  corpora- 

paragraphs  contain  statements  emKc  L^'yffiV  p''*/^*  ^^^^  ^^^i^  two 
.      1°        circumstances  and  cond  tfons  nnl'         k"o^^'l"lge  and 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  aDDPflt^  rf  ^^^'^^  stockholders 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  Sriti  s^^"  ^^e  com- 

that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affianf  f  ""^^^^'^^  °ther  than 
that  any  other  person   asVoriafinn  *        "°  I'eason  to  believe 

direct  or  Indirect  in  the  said  toct '  1  /°'P°™tJon  has  any  interest 
so  statecl  by  him.  ^  other  securities  than  as 

lieatfJijVS  dTtH^:t:7t7oul^?h7^  ^V^^^^  «^  P"'> 

Bubscr  bers  during  the  six  m3  preLdi^      ^  Paid 
(Ihis  information  is  required  from  laTSli'JaLt^tr 

(Signature  of  editor  t)uhH«T,«r        •    "^^"'^  ^^^^"^'SON. 
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A  Statement  To  Our  Readers 


WE  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  to  our 
readers  of  the  unparalleled  conditions  in 
the  publishing  industry.  We  have  met 
these  conditions,  in  this  number,  as  best  we  know 
how.  It  is  our  ciesire  to  have  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  upon  what  we  have  done. 

This  number  has  been  enlarged  from  32  pages  to 
48  pages,  an  increase  of  50  pe^  cent.^  It^contains  as 
much  reading  matter  as  ftie  average  book  that  sells 
for  $1  75.   But  it  is  not  printed  on  as  expensive  paper 
as  we  formerly  used.    It  is  printed  on  a  faster  press, 
and  therefore  the  presswork  is  not  so  good.    We  re- 
gret these  facts  as  to  paper  and  presswork.  Beauty 
in  anything  appeals  to  us.    But  the  time  came  when 
something  had  to  be  sacrificed.  The  unparalleled  cost 
of  production  made  it  impossible  to  go  on  as  we  were 
o-oing  without  advertising.    The  income  from  sub- 
scriptions and  from  newsstands  sales  was  not  enough. 
Something  had  to  be  done. 


We  could  have  made  an  attempt  to  get  enough 
advertising  to  cover  the  deficit.    But  this  pubHcation 
was  not  founded,  to  print  advertisments.    It  was 
founded  to  print  facts  and  opinions.   And,  experience 
has  seemed  to  indicate  that  when  facts,  opmions  and 
advertising  are  placed  in  the  same  basket  soniethmg 
,s  likely  to  happen,  either  to  the  facts  and  opmions  or 
to  the  advertising.    A  progressive  publication  hat 
must  have  advertising  in  order  to  live  is  in  a  penlou.s 
position.    It  must  always  be  careful  what  kind  of 
Advertising  it  accepts,  and  it  must  son.etimes  be  a  e 
ful  what  kind  of  facts  and  opinions  it  prints.  Plenty 
of  publications  that  print  advertising  are  conducted 
honestlv,  but  at  best,  it  is  an  uncomfortable  position. 

We  preferred  to  remain  unfettered.    But    o  re- 
main unfettered,  production-costs  must  be  reduced 
We  never  considered  the  reduction  of  the  quaht>  o 
the  volume  of  the  reading  matter.    But  two  othe 
costs  could  be  reduced.  We  could  use  paper^tha^t  co 
less    We  could  print  on  a  fast  rotary  press.   The  fast 
p,ess  would  not  do  quite  as  good  work  as  the  slower 
one.  but  it  would  do  very  good  wotk  and  its  speed 
would  reduce  costs. 

We  decided  in  favor  of  the  faster  press  and  the 
cheaper  paper.  The  number  that  you  hold  in  your 
hand  is  the  product  of  our  choice.    When  wc  went 


into  the  matter  of  cheaper  paper,  we  learned  that  we 
could  print  48  pages  on 'the  cheaper  paper  for  about 
what  it  had  cost  us  to  print  32  on  the  other.  So  this 
number  contains,  as  will  all  future  numbers,  48  pages. 

We  have 'felt  that,  in  the  circumstances,  these  are 
the  things  you  would  have  liked  us  to  do.   We  have 
used  our  best  judgment.   Perhaps  our  best  judgment 
is  poor.   Whether  you  agree  with  us  or  not,  will  you 
not  do  us  the  favor  to  write  us  about  it?    Tell  us 
what  you  think.   If  you  approve  what  we  have  done, 
we  hope  you  will  let  us  know.   If  you  do  not  approve, 
by  all  means  let  us  know.    We  are  not  looking  for 
praise    We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  our  readers 
want     If  you  do  not  object,  we  prefer  to  give  you 
quantity  in  reading  matter  rather  than  quality  in 
paper.    In  any  event,  the  quality  of  our  reading  mat- 
ter will  be  the  best  of  which  we  arc  capable,   but  m  ^ 
order  that  we  may  positively  know  what  our  readers 
prefer,  we  again  urge  you  to  kt  us  know,  whether 
you  approve  this  issue  or  not? 


Many  persons  believe  this  is  a  particularly  difficult 
time  to  publish  a  progressive,  fearless  publication. 
The  paper  we  are  now  using  costs  40  per  cent  more 
than  did  the  better  paper  before  the  war.  Labor- 
costs  have  also  gone  up  tremendously.    But  there  is 
a  counter-balancing  fact  that  is  more  important  than 
everything  else.  There  is  now  a  big  field  for  the  right 
kind  of  a  progressive  publication  where,  before  there 
was  little  or  no  field.    Six  yo.rs  ago,  such  a  publica- 
tion as  this  could  have  been  published  very  cheap  y 
in  comparison  with  present  costs,  but  almost  nobody 
would  have  cared  to  read  it.    It  would  have  quick  y 
died  for  lack  of  support.   This  is  the  twelfU^  number 
of  "Reconstruction"  and  tlie  edition  is  62,000. 

Everything  has  its  difficulties,  as  has  every  year  hsj 
perplexities.    The  business  of  keeping  goinrts  th. 
iZ^ess  of  figuring  out  solutions  of  problems  as  they 
We  vastly  prefer  the  problem  of  keepmJ 
w  hin  bounds  the  cost  of  a  pubHcation  for  whicl\ 
tTet  is  a  demand  to  the  problem  of  ^^^^^ 
for  a  low-cost  publication  when  no  such  field  exists 
The  "?ood  olcr  days  of  relatively  cheap  paper  and 
low  labor-costs  awaken  in  us  no  fond  memories,  be- 
cause  they  are  also  associated  with  memories  of  a 
people  who  had  little  interest  in  public  attairs. 


